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PREFACE, 


The  following  Manual  is  based  upon  the  ‘ Dictionary  of  .Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.’  The  original  work  contains  a great  mass  of 
information  derived  from  the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and 
scholars,  which  have  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction  in  our  colleges  and  schools.  It  has  therefore  been 
thought  that  a Manual,  giving,  in  a systematic  form  and  in  a 
moderate  compass,  the  most  important  results  embodied  in  the 
Dictionary  would  prove  an  acceptable  addition  to  our  school  and 
college  literature. 

It  would,  however,  be  doing  injustice  to  Mr.  Bevan’s  labours 
to  represent  them  as  only  systematizing  the  larger  work.  Besides 
adapting  it  for  a different  class  of  readers,  he  has  likewise  -made 
many  valuable  additions,  of  which  the  most  important  are : — 

1.  A history  of  Geography  in  Antiquity,  containing  an  account 
of  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  tracing  the  progress  of  the  science  from  the  mythical  accounts 
of  the  poets  through  the  progressive  systems  of  Herodotus,  Erato- 
sthenes, Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  intermediate  writers.  This  |X)rtion 
of  the  work  is  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  world^  as  known  to  the 
poets,  historians,  and  geographers.  It  concludes  with  a chapter 
upon  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geography  of  the  Ancients. 

2.  As  full  an  account  of  Scriptural  Geography  as  was  consistent 
with  the  limits  of  the  work.  Not  only  is  considerable  space  devoted 
to  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries,  but  information  is  given 
upon  all  other  Scriptural  subjects,  such  as  the  ’J'ravels  of  St.  Paul, 
which  can  be  illustrated  by  a knowledge  of  Geography.  In  this 
part  of  the  work  important  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the 
recently  published  ‘ Dictionary  of  the  Bible.’ 
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3,  Numerous  quotations  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  which 
either  illustrate  or  are  illustrated  by  the  statements  in  the  text. 

These  are  the  princiiml  additions  made  to  the  original  work.  In 
arranging  the  materials  in  a systematic  form,  great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  make  the  book  as  interesting  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
would  allow.  The  tedium  naturally  produced  by  an  enumeration 
of  political  boundaries  and  topographical  notices  is  relieved  by 
historical  and  ethnographical  discussions,  while  the  numerous  maps, 
plans,  And  other  illustrations,  give  life  and  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tions. The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  'J’housand  Greeks,  the  ExiK-dition 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  similar  subjects,  are  discussed  and 
explained.  It  has  been  an  esiiecial  object  to  supply  information, 
on  all  points  required  by  the  upper  classes  in  the  public  schools 
and  by  students  in  the  universities. 

As  regards  the  arrangement  of  tha  materials,  the  plan  adopted 
has  been  to  descend  by  a series  of  gradations  from  the  generul  to 
the  particular  description  of  each  country,  commencing  with  the 
boundaries,  character,  climate,  and  productions;  luoceeding  next 
to  the  physical  features,  such  as  mountains  and  rivers ; then 
describing  the  inhabitants,  {wlitical  divisions,  and  principal  towns ; 
and  concluding  with  a brief  notice  of  the  less  important  places,  of 
the  roads,  and  of  the  political  history.  This  arrangement,  which 
has  been  uniformly  followed,  will  enable  a student  to  arrive  at  both 
the  kind  and  the  amount  of  information  he  may  require.  Should  he 
wish  to  study  the  physical  features  alone,  he  will  find  them  brought 
together  as  a sei)arate  branch  of  the  subject : should  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  desire  topographical  particulars,  he  will  know  at  once  where 
to  turn  for  them,  both  by  the  order  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  and  by  the  alteration  in  the  type.' 

A Manual  of  Modem  Geography  on  a similar  plan  is  in  course 
of  preimration. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

November  18G8. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  HEBREWS.  ' • 

§ 1.  Original  abode  of  man  ; rivers  of  Eden.  § 2.  Ante-diluvian  era. 
§ 3.  Ararat ; Armenia.  § 4.  Sbinar.  § 5.  Tripartite  division  of  the 
human  race.  § 6.  Limits  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Hebrews. 
§ 7.  Egypt.  § 8.  Ethiopia.  § 9.  Arabia.  § 10.  Syria.  § 11. 
Phoenicia.  § 12.  Mesopotamia.  § 13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
§ 14.  Geographical  ideas  of  the  Hebrews.  § 15.  Biblical  nomen- 
clature. 

§-l.  The  Bible  contains  the  earliest  geographical  notices,  com- 
mencing with  the  description  of  the  original  abode  of  man  and 
carrying  us  through  a period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  classical 
literature.  The  primteval  abode  of  the  human  race  was  situated  on 
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one  of  tlie  plateaus  of  Western  Asia,  but  its  yirecise  jHJsition  cannot 
1«  fixeil.  The  “garden  of  Eden”  in  which  the  first  man  dwelt,  is 
described  (Gen.  ii.  iD-14)  as  having  been  situated  in  some  central 
and  lofty  district,  whence  four  rivers  issued  in  various  directions, 
viz.  the  risen,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Euphrates.  With  regard  to 
the  two  latter  rivers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  identical 
with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  ; ufith  regard  to  the  two  former  a 
great  variety  of  opinion  exists. 

Jiteei-s  of  Eden. — Many  ancient  writers,  as  Josephus,  identified  the 
Pison  with  the  Gange.s,  and  the  Gihon  with  the  Nile.  Others,  guided 
by  the  position  of  the  two  known  rivers,  identify  the  two  unknown  ones 
with  the  Phasis  and  Araxes,  which  also  have  their  sources  in  the  high- 
lands of  Armenia.  Others,  again,  have  transferred  the  site  to  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  place  it  in  Bactria;  others, 
again,  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere.  Such  speculations  may  be  multiplied 
ad  infinitmn,  and  have  sometimes  assumed  the  wildest  character. 

§ 2.  So  long  as  the  position  of  Eden  remains  undecided,  so  long 
wUl  it  be  futile  to  attempt  any  settlement  of  the  other  questions  of 
ante-diluvian  geography.  The  human  race  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  branches — the  Cainites  and  Sethites — each 
having  their  distinct  abodes  and  characteristics.  The  Cainites  went 
eastward  (Gen.  iv.  16)  from  Eden,  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod 
( = “ exile”),  which  has  been  identified  variously  with  Susiana, 
Arabia,  Parthia,  Tartary,  and  India : their  first  capital  was  Enoch, 
of  equally  uncertain  position.  The  Sethites,  we  may  infer,  went 
westward,  descending  to  the  districts  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
afterwards  best  acquainted.  The  Cainites  were  agriculturists ) the 
Sethites  adopteel  the  pastoral  life.  To  the  former  are  attributed  the 
establishment  of  towns,  and  the  discovery  of  various  useful  and 
ornamental  arts ; the  latter,  we  may  assume,  retained  their  habits  of 
primitive  simplicity  with  the  tenacity  which,  even  to  the  present  day, 
characterises  the  pastor.al  nations  of  the  Eastern  world. 

§ 3.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  deluge  we  enter  ujion  a new  era 
in  geography  : the  names  of  well-known  localities  ajipcar  in  history. 
The  ark  “rested  uix>n  the  mountains  of  Ararat”  (Gen.  viii.  4), 
meaning  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  for  Ararat  in  Biblical  geo- 
graphy (2  K.  xix.  37  ; Jer.  li.  27)  is  not  the  name  of  a mountain, 
but  of  a district — the  central  region,  to  which  the  name  of  Araratia 
is  assigned  by  the  native  geographer  Itloses  of  Chorene.  This  being 
the  case,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide  a point  which  the  sacred 
writer  himself  leaves  undecided,  namely,  the  particular  mountain  on 
which  the  ark  rested. 

Mount  Ararat. — In  a matter  of  such  deep  interest  as  the  narrative  of 
the  Deluge,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  attempts  should  have  been 
made  to  fix  on  the  precise  spot  among  “ the  mountains  of  Ai-arat  ” 
where  the  ai-k  rested,  and  Noah  stepped  forth  on  the  regenerated  world. 
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Nicolaus  of  Damascus  assigned  a mountain  named  Baris,  beyond  .tbe 
district  of  Minyas  (the  Minni  of  Scripture),  as  the  scene  of  that  event. 
Berosus,  who  lived  at  Babylon,  fixed  on  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Car- 
duchian  or  Kurdish  range,  which  overlooks  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris : his  opinion  was  followed  by  a large  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  world,  so  much  so  that  in  several  ancient  vereions 
the  name  “ Kardu  ” is  substituted  for  Ararat,  while  tha  Koran  gives 
the  modern  name  “ Al-Judi."  The  belief  that  the  remains  of  the  ark 
exist  amid  the  lofty  summits  of  that  range  is  still  cherished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  suirounding  district.  Josephus,  who  notices  these 
opinions  {Ant.  i.  3,  § 6),  further  informs  us,  that  the  Amienians  had 
fixed  on  the  spot  where  Noah  descended  from  the  ark,  and  had  given 
it  a name  which  he  translates  Apcimterium,  i.e.  “landing-place:”  he 
is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  place  now  called  Nackchivan,  which  bears  a 
similar  meaning,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes.  Nothing  would  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  scene  of  the  event  should  in  due  course  of  time 
be  transferred  to  the  loftiest  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  that 
the  name  of  Ararat  should  be  specially  affixed  to  that  one : accordingly 
all  the  associations  connected  with  the  ark  now  centre  in  the  magnifi- 
cent mountain  which  the  native  Armenians  name  Mads,  and  the  Turks 
Aghri-Tdtjh.  This  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  central  range  of 
Armenia,  the  Abus  of  the  ancients.  It  rises  majestically  out  of' the 
valley  of  the  Araxes  to  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  about  14,350  above  the  valley,  and  terminates  in  a double 
conical  peak,  the  lower  or  Lesser  Ararat  being  about  400  feet  below 
the  other.  The  mountain  is  veiy  steep,  as  implied  in  the  Turkish 
name,  arid  the  summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow.  Until  recently  it 
was  believed  to  be  inaccessible,  but  the  summit  was  gained  by  Parrot 
in  1829,  and  the  ascent  has  been  effected  since  his  time.  A terrible 
earthquake  occurred  in  the  year  1840,  which  shattered  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  and  carried  vast  masses  of  rock  into  the  valley, 
doing  immense  damage. 

It  is  important  to  observe  how  admirably  Armenia  is  adapted  by 
its  geographical  position  to  be  the  central  spot  whence  the  streams  of 
population  should  pour  forth  on  all  sides  of  the  world.  The  plateau 
of  Armenia  is  the  most  elevated  region  of  Western  Asia,  some  of  the 
plains  standing  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  is  equidistant  from  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas  in  the 
N.,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  ’and  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  S. 
Around  those  seas  the  earliest  settlements  of  civilised  man  were 
made,  and  they  became  the  high  roads  of  commerce  and  colonization. 
Armenia  had  communication  with  tliem  by  means  of  the  rivers  which 
rise  in  its  central  district,  the  Euphrates  ojieniDg  the  path  to  Syria 
and  the  Mediterranean  in  one  direction,  as  well  as  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  other ; the  Tigris  leading  down  to  Assyria  and  Susiana ; 
■the  Araxes  and  Cyrus  descending  to  the  Caspian,  the  latter  also 
furnishing  ready  access  to « the  Euxine  by  the  commercial  route 
which  connected  its  valley  with  that  of  the  Phasis.  Westward  the 
plateau  of  Armenia  merges  into  that  of  Asia  Minor,  and  eastw’ard  it 
is  connected  with  the  large  plateau  of  Iran,  the  ancient  Persia.  If 
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^^'e  add  to  these  considerations,  that  in  alt  directions  tlie  contrasts  of 
climate,  soil,  and  natural  productions,  were  such  as  to  invite  eniif:ra- 
tiou,  we  sliall  see  how  fitly  the  scene  of  the  first  dispersion  of  the 
huiniin  race  is  assignal  to  Armenia. 

§ 4.  The  earliest  settlements  of  any  importance  in  the  ancient 
world  were  in  “the  plain  of  Shinar”  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the  later  Chal- 
da'a,  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  In  connexion  with  these  settlements  the  Biblical 
nariative  transports  us  back  to  a time  when  “ the  whole  earth  was 
of  one  language  and  of  one  six;ech  ” (Gen.  xi.  1),  and  assigns  to  that 
region  the  development  of  those  distinctive  features  of  race  and 
language  which  are  embodied  in  the  tripartite  division  of  Noah’s 
descendants,  Rhemites,  Hamites,  and  Japhetites. 

§ 5,  The  earliest  and  indeed  the  only  systematic  statement  that 
we  possess  as  to  the  distribution  of  these  three  great  divisions  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  contained  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 
That  statement  assumes  the  form  of  a genealogy : but  a large 
admixture  of  geographical  information  is  contained  in  it,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  writer  being  to  sjX'cif}’  not  only  the  nations,  but  the 
localities  wherein  they  lived,  and  thus  to  j, resent  to  his  readers  a 
map  of  the  world  as  it  existed  in  his  time.  Rome  fef  the  names  are 
purely  geogra]»hical  designations  ; Aram,  for  instance,  means  “ high 
'ands  Canaan,  “ low  lands  Ebt'r,  the  land  “ across  ’’  the  river 
Euphrates  ; Ridon,  “ fushing  station  Madai,  “central  land  Miz.- 
raim,  in  the  dual  number,  the  “two  Egypts Ophir,  “rich”  land. 
Indeed  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
human  race  had  originally  a geographical  meaning  : Japheth,  the 
“widely  extended”  region  of  the  north;  Ham,  the  “black”  soil  of 
Egiypt ; and  Rhem,  the  “mountainous”  country. 

The  Mosaic  wrld. — The  world  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
■hree  zones,  northern,  central,  and  southern,  which  were  occupied 
re.spectively  by  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  Shem,  and  Ham.  The 
names  of  the  nations  may  be  in  most  cases  identified  with  the  classical 
names  either  of  races  or  places. 

(1.)  The  Japhetites — Javan,  Tonians,  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor; 
Elishah,  ASolians,  in  the  same  countries;  Dodfinim,  Dardani,  in  Illy- 
ricum  and  Troy;  Tiras  in  Thrace;  Riphath,  Jihiperi  Mimtes,  more  to 
the  north ; Kittim,  Citium,  in  C3rprus  ; Ashkenaz,  near  the  Ariwis, 
or  Euxinus  Pontus,  in  Phrygia;  Gomer,  Cimmerii,  in  Cappadocia  and  in 
the  Crimea;  Tarshish,  Tarsus  (t),  in  Cilicia,  but  at  a later  age  undoubt- 
edly Tartessus  in  Spain;  Tubal,  Tibarciii,  in  Pontus;  Meshech,  MoscM, 
in  Colchis;  Magog,  Qognrene,  in  northern  Armenia,  the  Biblical  name 
for  the  Scythians;  Togarmah,  in  Armenia:  and  Madai  in  Media. 

(2.)  The  Shemites — Elam,  Eb/mdis,  in  Susiana;  Asshur,  in  AssynVi; 
Arphaxad,  Arrapnehilis,  in  northern  Assyria;  Lud,  I^t/dia  ; Aram,  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia ; the  descendants  of  Joktan,  in  Arabia. 

(.3.)  The  Ifamiles — Cush,  an  appellation  for  the  dark  races,  like  the 
Orebi  .^'thiopia ; Mizmim  in  Egypt;  Phut  in  Libya;  Naphtiihim  and 
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Leh&biin  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  west  of  Egypt;  CaplitOrim 
in  Crete;  Caslahim  from  the  Nile  to  the  border  of  Palestine;  Pathru- 
sim  in  the  Thebaia;  Seba  in  Meroe;  Sabtah  on  the  western  coast  of 
6ab-el-Mandeb;  Havilah  still  more  to  the  south;  Sabtechab  in  the 
Somauli  country;  the  various  tribes  of  the  Ganaanites  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia;  Nimrod  in  Babylonia;  Kaomah  and  Dedan,  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Map  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Human  Race,  according  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis. 


§ 6.  The  limits  of  the  known  world  in  the  Mosaic  age  may  be 
fixed  at  the  following  points  : in  the  N.  the  F.uxine  Bea ; in  the  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  Ethiopia ; in  the  E.  the  range  of  Zagrus, 
which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plain  i and  in  the  W.  the  labyao 
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Desert  and  Sea.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  did  not 

extend  much  beyond  these  limits  at  any  period  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history;  even  within  those  limits,  some  districts,  as  Asia 
Minor,  were  wholly  unknown  ; while  others,  ns  Armenia  and  Assyria, 
were  but  partly  known.  The  only  countries  w'ith  which  the  He- 
brews had  intimate  acquaintance  were  those  immediately  adjacent 
to  them — Egypt,  and  (in  connexion  with  Egypt)  Ethiopia,  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Babylonia. 

§ 7.  Egypt  was  the  land  wth  which  the  Hebrews  were  best 
acquainted  : it  was  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Bible  history  the  scat 
of  a powerful  empire,  high  civilization,  and  extended  commerce. 
Active  communication  was  maintained  between  Canaan  and  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs,  as  evidenced  by  Abraham’s  visit  (Gen. 
xii.  10),  the  journey  of  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25),  and  the 
trade  in  corn  (Gen.  xlii.  1).  The  lengthened  residence  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  before  the  Exodus,  the  alliance  which 
subsisted  between  the  two  countries  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and 
the  asylum  which  was  afforded  to  a vast  number  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — all  combined  to  establish  an  inti- 
mate relation  with  it,  and  account  for  the  numerous  references  to  it 
in  the  Bible. 

(1.)  Names. — The  Scriptural  name  “Ham”  seems  to  be  identical 
with  the  indigenous  name  of  Egypt,  as  it  appears  in  hieroglj’phics, 
“ Khemmi,”  and  refers  to  the  black  colour  of  the  soil:  the  name  was 
retained  in  that  of  the  town  Chemmis.  The  special  name  in  Scriptural 
geography  was  “Mizraim,”  a noun  in  the  dual  number  signifying  the 
two  (i.e.  the  Upper  and  Lower)  Misr,  the  name  by  which  Egypt  is  still 
designated  by  the  Arabs:  it  means  “red  mud.”  Occasionally  the  name 
occurs  in  the  singular  number,  “ Mazor,"  in  which  case  it  is  more 
strictly  appropriate  to  Lower  Egypt  (Is.  xix.  6;  2 K.  xix.  24,  “besieged 
places,”  A.  V.).  “Mizi-aim”  is  occasionally  used  in  the  same  restricted 
sense  (Is.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xliv.  15).  We  must  also  notice  the  poetical 
name,  “llahab”  (Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4,  Ixxxix.  10;  Is.  li.  9),  an  image  of  the 
strcmjth  (comp.  Is.  xxx.  7)  or  violence  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  Divisions;  the  Nile.— On  this  subject  our  information  at  an 
early  period  is  scanty.  The  name  “ Mizraim  ” implies  that  the  same 
twofold  division,  which  existed  in  later  historical  times,  existed  in  the 
earliest  period,  being  based  on  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
These  divisions  were  named  by  the  Hebrews  “ Pathros”  and  “Mazor,” 
the  former  representing  the  Thebaid,  or  Upper  Egypt,  which  the 
Ilebi-ews  regarded  as  the  “ land  of  birth,”  i.  e.  the  mother  country  of  the 
Egyptians  (Ez.  xxix.  14) : it  was  the  abode  of  the  Pathrusim  ( Gen.  x.  14). 
The  Nile  is  occasionally  named  “ Shihor”  (Is.  xxiii.  3;  Jer.  ii.  18);  but 
more  commonly  “ Yeor"  (Gen.  xli.  1;  Ex.  i.  22),  after  the  Coptic  iaro, 
“ river ; ” the  Hebrews  also  applied  to  it  sometimes  the  term  yom, 
“ sea”  (Is.  xix.  5;  Ez.  xxxii.  2;  Nah.  iii.  8). 

(3.)  Towns  and  Districts  noticed  in  the  Bible. — The  district  of  Goshen 

Ramises  (Gen.  xlvii.  11),  in  which  the  Israelites  were  located,  wai 
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■ituated  between  the  Delta  and  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  the  valley  now  called  Wadi  t- 
Tumeylah  appears  to  be  the  exact  locality:  Rameses  may  be  the  name  of 
the  name  in  which  Goshen  was  situated.  The  towns  noticed  are  — Migdol 
(Ex.  xiv.  2),  ifagdolum,  on  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  most  northerly, 
as  Sycne  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  towns  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10, 
margin);  Sin,  Pelusium,  well  described  as  the  “strength  of  Egypt” 
(Ez.  XXX.  1.5),  not  only  from  its  natural  position  and  fortifications,  but 
as  commanding  the  entrance  into  Egypt  from  the  north  ; it  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile:  Tahapanes  (Jer.  ii. 
16),  Tahpanhes  (Jer.  iliv.  1),  or  Tehaphnehes  (Ez.  xxx.  18),  Daphic, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  possessing  a royal  palace  (Jer.  xliii.  9),  and 
evidently  a place  of  importance  (Ez.  ixi.  18);  Zoan  (Nura.  xiii.  22), 
Tunis,  on  the  Tanitio  branch  of  the  Nile,  surrounded  by  a fine  allu- 
vial plain,  “the  field  of  Zoan”  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12),  the  residence  of  the 
21st  and  23rd  dynasties,  and  regarded  in  the  time  of  the  Prophets  ns 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  (Ez.  xxx.  14):  Pi-beseth  (Ez.  xxx.  17), 
Bubratis,  higher  up  the  course  of  the  river ; Pithom,  Patumvs,  and 
Raamses,  Jleroopolia  (Ex.  i.  11),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac  arm, 
which  were  built  by  the  Israelites  as  treasure-cities,  probably  for 
Rameses  II.:  On  (Gen.  xli.  45),  or  Aven  (Ez.  xxx.  17),  “Ei-n  re”  in 
hieroglyphics,  meaning  “ abode  of  the  sun,”  and  hence  rendered  Beth- 
shemesh  (Jer.  xliii.  13)  by  the  Hebrews,  and  Heliopolis  by  the  Greeks; 
the  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  Poti-pherah  was  priest 
(Gen.  xli.  45),  was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  terminated 
by  two  fine  obelisks,  the  “images”  or  rather  columns  to  which  Jeremiah 
refers  (xliii.  13):  Moph  (Hos.  ix.  6),  or  Noph  (Jer.  ii.  16),  Memphis, 
the  city  of  “princes”  (Is.  xix.  13),  as  being  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt;  it  was  situated  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  head  of 
the  Delta ; the  “ idols  and  images,”  with  which  it  was  once  lavishly 
adorned,  have  now  utterly  disappeared  (Ez.  xxx.  13):  Hones  (Is.  xxx. 
4),  probably  another  fonn  of  the  name  Tahpanhes:  No  (Ez.  xxx.  14; 
Jer.  xlvi.  25),  or  No  Ammon  (“populous,”  Nah.  iii.  8),  Thehtr,  the 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  “ situate  among  the  rivers  ” (Nah.  iii.  8),  being 
probably  surrounded  by  artificial  canals  communicating  with  the  Nile  ; 
lastly,  Syene  (Ez.  xxix.  10,  xxx.  6),  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  towns,  Migdol,  Tahpanhes,  Noph,  and  No  were  the 
chief  abodes  of  the  Jewish  exiles  (Jer.  xliv.  1). 

§ 8.  To  the  south  of  Egypt,  the  kingdom  of  Cush,  or  Ethiopia,  wa.s 
one  of  high  antiquity,  possessing  two  capitals,  Meroe  (near  Dwi- 
kalali)  in  the  south,  and  Nap&ta  (^Oebel  BirkeV)  in  the  north?  which 
owed  its  importance  to  its  proximity  to  the  border  of  Egypt. 
Active  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  maintained 
from  the  earliest  ages.  A large  portion  of  the  caravan-trade,  from 
Libya  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  converged  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  this  district,  and  was  thence  conv'eyed  to 
Egypt.  The  two  nations  were  frequently  united  under  one  sovereign  : 
Herodotus  (ii.  100)  records  that  eighteen  Ethiopian  kings  ruled  Egyjit 
before  the  time  of  Sesortasen  ; and  we  have  undoubted  evidence 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  B.c.  an  Ethiopian  dynasty 
held  sway  over  Egypt,  'i’wo  of  the  kings  of  this  dyn.asty  are  well 
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known  to  us  from  Scripture : So,  or  Sebichus,  the  ally  of  Hoshea 
king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4),  and  Tirhakah,  or  Taracbus,  who  cre- 
ated a diversion  in  favour  of  Judaja  when  Sennacherib  was  besieging 
Jerasalem  (2  K.  xix.  9) : the  latter  appears  not  to  have  held  undi- 
vided sway,  Sethos  being  contemporaneously  the  ruler  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

The  Noticci  of  Cush  in  the  Bible.— TheBO  are  numerous,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  apply  them  all  to  the  Ethiopia  of  classical  geography.  In 
the  Prophets,  indeed,  the  African  Ethiopia  is  distinctly  defined  as  to 
the  south  of  Syene  (Ez.  zxix.  10),  the  district  intended  being  that 
which  surrounded  the  northern  capital  of  Napata,  while  the  more 
southern  territory  of  Meroe  is  described  as  “ beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia”  (Is.  xviii.  1).  The  African  Ethiopia  is  undoubtedly  referred 
to  in  2 K.  xix.  9;  Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Is.  xx.  4;  Ez.  xxx.  4,  6.  In  other 
passages,  however,  the  term  is  extended  to  all  the  dark  races  of  the 
south  (Jer.  xiii.  23);  and  in  some  the  Asiatic  or  Arabian  Cush  seems 
more  particularly  intended  (Gen.  ii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19  ; Hab.  iii.  7). 

§ 9.  Arabia  bounded  Palestine  on  two  of  its  sides,  viz.  the  south 
and  east.  Its  inhabitants  were  in  some  instances  connected  with  the 
Hebrews  by  the  ties  of  a common  descent,  and  in  others  by  the 
commercial  relations  which  from  an  early  period  existed  between 
the  two  countries.  The  character  both  of  the  country  and  of  tlio 
inhabitants  prevented  the  Hebrews  from  penetrating  into  the  country, 
and  making  themselv'es  acquainted  with  the  localities : still  they 
must  have  known  much  relating  to  its  physical  features,  its  natural 
productions,  and  its  wandering  tribes. 

(1.)  Kame. — The  name  of  “Arabia”  does  not  occur  until  the  time 
of  Solomon,  and  even  then  refers  only  to  a few  wandering  tribes  in  the 
northern  districts.  The  special  name  applied  by  the  Hebrews  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  was  Eretz-Kedem,  i.  e.  “ Land  of  the 
Esat”  (Gen.  xxv.  6;  Matt.  ii.  1),  while  the  remainder  of  the  country 
was  broadly  described  as  "the  South”  (Matt.  xii.  42).  The  district 
immediately  S.  of  Palestine  was  named  Edom  or  Iduincca. 

(2.)  Places  and  Totens. — The  notices  in  the  Bible  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  commercial  districts  of  Arabia.  Active  trade  was  carried  on 
between  Tyre  and  the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Dedan 
and  Ranmah,  as  well  as  with  Sheba  and  Uzal  in  the  S.  (Ez.  xxvii.  15, 
19,  20,  22);  the  "travelling  companies  of  Dedanim”  (Is.  xxi.  13)  were 
evidently  the  carriers  who  monopolized  the  caravan  trade  of  Central 
Arabia:  their  trade  consisted  in  ivory  and  ebony,  which  were  Indian 
productions,  and  embroidered  stuffs,  which  they  probably  manufac- 
tured themselves.  The  notices  of  Sheba  are  numerous : its  productions 
were  spices,  frankincense,  " the  sweet  cane  from  a far  country  ” (Jer. 
vi.  20),  gold  and  precious  stones  Cl  K.  x.  2;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  Is.  lx.  6; 
Ez.  xxvii.  22).  The  queen  who  visited  Solomon  was  undoubtedly  from 
this  country  : "the  companies  of  Sheba”  (Job  vi.  19)  traded  north- 
wards as  far  as  Petra.  Uzal  is  probably  noticed  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  as 
trading  with  Tyre  from  its  port  Javan  in  "bright  iron  (n  «.  steel), 
cassia,  and  calamus;”  the  same  Javan  is  noticed  in  Joel  iii.  6 as  import- 
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ing  slaves  from  the  N.  Ophir  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
commerce  of  Solomon ; if  it  was  on  tlie  coast  of  Arabia,  as  seems  to 
be  implied  in  Gen.  x.  •J9,  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Aden.  The  positions  of  Mesha  and  Sephar,  which  are  given  as 
the  limits  of  Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30),  are  uncertain;  the  former  may  be 
identical  with  Muza,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  latter 
with  Saphar,  the  modern  Daphar,  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Midiaii- 
ites  were  active  traders  in  the  N.  of  Arabia;  they  were  the  merchant- 
men who  took  Joseph  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28):  their  “camels  and 
dromedaries  ” (Is.  lx.  6)  were  the  means  by  which  the  northern  trade 
was  carried  on:  their  wealth  is  noticed  in  Judg.  viii.  26.  Other  tribes 
adopted  the  pastoral  nomadic  life  which  still  prevails  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  Arabia:  the  “ flocks  of  Kedar  and  the  rams  of  Nebaioth” 
(Is.  lx.  7 ) wandered  over  the  deserts  to  the  E.  of  Palestine,  and  supplied 
the  markets  of  Tyre : the  dark  tents  of  the  former  people  were  so 
familiar  to  the  Jews  (Ps.  cxx.  5;  Cant.  i.  5),  that  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  for  the  whole  of  Arabia  (Is.  xxi.  17),  or  perhaps 
rather  for  the  nomadic  tribes  (the  Bedouins)  as  distinct  from  the 
dwellers  in  villages,  whose  districts  were  named  Hazor  (Jer.  xlix.  28). 
The  Nebaioth  seem  to  have  roamed  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  for  they 
are  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Sennacherib,  under  the  name 
Nabatu,  as  having  been  defeated  by  him.  At  a later  period  they  became 
active  traders,  and  seem  to  have  transferred  their  residence  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petra  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  779;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  48).  The 
Hagarites  (1  Chron.  v.  10),  or  Hagarenes  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6),  the  Agra:i  of  the 
geographers,  were  a learning  tribe  of  Ishmaelites  occupying  a portion  of 
Northern  Arabia  to  the  E.  of  Palestine;  they  are  noticed  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions,  under  the  name  Hagaranu,  as  having  been  defeated 
by  Sennacherib.  The  towns  that  deserve  notice  are  few.  Elath,  JHanu, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  .^lanitic  Gulf ; David  secured  it  (2  Sam.  viii. 
14),  and  Solomon  thence  fitted  out  his  fleet  for  Ophir  (IK.  ix.  26) ; it 
was  subsequently  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Joram 
(2  K.  viii.  20),  regained  by  Uzziah  (2  K.  xiv.  22),  and  again  lost  through 
its  conquest  by  lUzin  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Ezion-Geber,  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  channel,  was  the  port  whence  the  fleet  actually  sailed.  Petra  is 
undoubtedly  noticed  under  tlio  name  of  Selah,  each  of  these  iiame.s 
meaning  “rock:”  it  was  taken  by  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7),  and  after- 
wards by  the  Moabites  (Is.  xvi.  1 ) ; its  position  and  its  natural  strength 
rendered  it  an  important  acquisition  for  milihiry  purposes;  equally 
great  was  its  commercial  importance,  as  the  central  spot  whither  the 
routes  from  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf,  Southern  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Tyre  converged.  Bozrah  was  another  important  town  of  the  Edomites 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33),  whose  destruction  was  frequently  predicted  by  the 
Prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  ) ; Am.  i.  12) : it  was  situated  to  the  N. 
of  Petra,  at  Busairah.  The  positions  of  the  other  ancient  capitals  of 
the  kings  of  Edom,  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Rehoboth,  and  Pau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
32,  35,  37,  39),  cannot  be  identified. 

§ 10.  Syria  was  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern  and  north- 
eastern border.  The  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  it  from  an  early 
, period  : the  patriarchs  had  passed  through  it  on  their  journeys  to 
and  from  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Abraham  had  a native  of 
Damascus  as  his  steward.  At  a later  period,  in  the  early  d.ays  of 
the  monarchy,  David  extended  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
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Syria  to  the  banka  of  the  Euphrates : Solomon  retained  it  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  carried  on  an  active  trade  along  its 
southern  frontier  with  Babylon  and  the  East.  Still  later,  the 
Syrians  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Hebrews,  until 
they  were  themselves  carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians. 

(1.)  Name. — The  Biblical  name  of  this  district  was  "Aram,”  which 
extended  to  the  “ highlands  ” on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
name  “Syria  ” appears  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Assyria,  introduced  by 
Greek  writers. 

(2.)  Districts  and  Towns. — Syria  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  may  notice  Aram-Maachah  (1  Chron.  xix.  6),  between  Pales- 
tine and  Damascus;  Aram  of  Damascus  (2  Sam.  viii.  5;  Is.  vii.  8,  xvii. 
3),  the  district  surrounding  the  town  of  that  name ; and  Zobah  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  3),  an  extensive  district  to  the  north  of  Damascus, 
reaching  from  Phoenicia  to  the  Euphrates.  Of  the  towns,  Damascus 
and  Hamath  were  the  most  important.  The  first  was  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Abana  {Barrada)  and  Pharpar  (2  K.  v. 
12),  and  is  noticed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15, 
XV.  2).  Hamath  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  and  commanded  the 
pass  into  Palestine  between  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon : 
“the  entering  in  of  Hamath”  (2  K.  xiv.  25;  2 Chron.  vii.  8)  was  the 
key  of  Palestine  on  the  north;  hence  Hamath,  with  Riblah,  which 
was  in  its  territory,  is  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  military 
operations  (2  K.  xiv.  28,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  21),  and  its  conquest  was  a 
subject  of  pride  to  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13). 
The  district  of  Hamath  was  regarded  as  the  extreme  northerly  limit  of 
the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  8 ; Ez.  xlvii.  17).  In  addition  to 
these  we  may  notice  Tiphsah  (IK.  iv.  24),  Thapsacus,  an  important 
point,  as  commanding  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Euphrates ; H^lbon 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18),  near  Damascus,  famed  for  its  wine  ; Tadmor,  Palmyra, 
built,  or,  more  probably,  enlarged,  by  Solomon  (1  K.  ix.  18),  as  a com- 
mercial entrepdt  for  the  caravan-trade  between  Palestine  and  Babylon; 
and  Berothai  (2  Sam.  viii.  8),  or  Chun  (1  Chron.  xviii.  8)— perhaps 
Birtha  on  the  Euphrates. 

§ 11.  Phoenicia  was  contiguous  to  Palestine  on  its  northern 
frontier  along  the  sea  coast,  and  was  familiar  to  the  Hebrews  partly 
from  the  enterprise  of  its  merchants,  and  partly  from  the  alliance 
which  existed  between  the  two  countries  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  Wars  occasionally  occurred  at  a subsequent  period, 
and  numerous  prophecies  were  directed  against  the  capital.  Tyre. 

(1.)  Name.— No  general  name  for  this  country  appears  in  the  Bible: 
it  was  regarded  as  a portion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  being  a maritime 
district. 

(2.)  Totem  and  Districts. — The  following  places  may  be  regarded  as 
the  abodes  of  the  tribes  noticed  in  the  Mosaic  table  (Gen.  x.  15-18),  in 
their  order  from  N.  to  S. : — Arddiis,  of  the  Arvadites,  whose  skill  in 
seamanship  is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  8,  11);  Sinna,  a mountain 
fortress  of  no  historical  note,  of  the  Siuites;  Simyra,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eleiitherus,  of  the  ^marites  ; Area,  of  the  Arkites  ; and 
Sidon,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  intended  as  the  name  oi  a district 
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rather  than  of  the  town,  in  the  sense  in  which  Homer  uses  Sidonia 
(Od.  xiii,  285).  Sidon  is  frequently  noticed;  it  was  in  the  earliest 
ages  regarded  as  the  “border  of  the  Canaanites”  (Gen.  x.  19);  a 
little  later  Jacob  speaks  of  it  as  “ the  haven  of  the  sea,  the  haven  of 
ships  ” (Gen.  xlix.  IJ).  Although  nominally  within  the  limits  of  the 
promised  land,  it  was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites  (Judg.  i.  31). 
It  was  emphatically  the  “great  Sidon”  (Josh.  xi.  8),  whose  mer- 
chants “ passed  over  the  sea  ’’  (Is.  xxiii.  2).  At  a later  period  we  have 
notice  of  Byblus  as  the  abode  of  the  Giblites  (Josh.  xiii.  5),  the  best 
shipbuilders  in  Phoenicia  (Ez.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  “ stone -squarera” 
employed  in  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  K.  v.  18).  Zarephath, 
or  Sarepta  (I  K.  xvii.  9;  Obad.  20;  comp.  Luke  iv.  26),  was  a small 
town  about  midway  between  Sidon  and  Tyre.  Tyre  is  not  noticed 
until  the  time  of  Joshua  (xix.  29),  though  probably  an  older  town  than 
Sidon,  and,  subsequently,  of  much  more  importance  in  relation  to 
Palestine;  the  prophets  expatiate  upon  its  “perfect  beauty”  (Ez. 
xxvii.  3 : comp.  Hos.  ix.  13)  and  its  commercial  greatness — “the  city 
whose  merchants  are  princes,  whoso  traffickers  are  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  ” (Is.  xxiii.  8);  Ezekiel  (xxvii.)  in  particular  gives  a detailed 
account  of  the  countries  wdth  which  it  interchanged  its  wares.  Achzib, 
the  \aX&r  Ecdippa,  was  on  the  sea-coast  (Josh.  xix.  29);  Acco  (Judg.  i.  31), 
afterwards  called  Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  7),  a little  to  the  N.  of  Carmel ; 
and  Dor,  or  Dora,  to  the  S.  of  it  (Josh.  xi.  2,  xvii.  11). 

§ 12.  Mesopotamia  tvas  situated  eastward  of  Syria  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  ITie  close  connexion  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Aramaeans  of  this  district  is  marked  by  several  circum- 
stances : here  Abraham  sojourned  on  his  passage  to  Canaan  (Gen. 
xi.  31);  here  Isaac’s  wife,  Ilebecca,  spent  her  early  days  (Geli. 
xxiv.  10) ; here  Jacob  served  Laban  (Gen.  xxviii.  6) ; and  here  the 
ancestors  of  the  Israelitish  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Benjamin, 
were  born. 

(1.)  Name. — The  Biblical  name  of  this  country  is  “ Aram-naharaim,” 
I.  e.  “Aram  of  the  two  rivers”  (Tigris  and  Euphrates)  (Gen.  xxiv.  10). 
The  term  “Aram,”  «.  e.  “highlands,”  would  restrict  the  original  appli- 
cation of  the  name  to  the  mountainous  district  about  the  upper  courses 
of  the  rivers.  A portion  of  it  was  called  “ Padan-Aram,”  i.  e.  “the 
cultivated  land  of  the  highlands  ” (Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii  2),  being  probably 
the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates ; and  another  portion 
“Aram  Beth-rehob”  (2  Sam.  x.  6),  the  position  of  which  is  uncertain. 

(2.)  Too  ns  and  Places. — These  are  connected  either  with  the  history 
of  Abraham  or  with  the  Assyrian  wars.  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31)  wa.s 
situated  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  river  Bolias;  it  was  identical  with  the 
classical  Charree;  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  trade 
in  Ezekiel’s  time  (Ez.  xxvii.  23).  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees”  is  by  many 

supposed  to  be  at  Edessa,  in  the  same  neighbourhood;  by  others  it 
has  been  placed  to  the  S.W.  of  Nineveh  ; it  vvas  probably  a district, 
and  not  a town,  and  we  can  only  say  with  certainty  that  it  was  to  the 
E.  of  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  31).  The  district  of  Gozan  (2  K.  xix.  12), 
whither  a colony  of  Israelite-s  was  transplanted  (2  K.  xvii.  6 ; 1 Chron. 
V.  26),  lay  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Habor  (2  K.  xvii.  6),  the 
Ahorras  or  Chahoras  of  classical  geography.  - Along  the  course  of  the 
Euphrates  we  have  notice  of  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2 ; 2 Chron.  xxxv. 
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20),  Circesium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras,  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  between  Necho  and  Nebuchadnezzar;  Hena,  lower  down  the 
river  at  Anatha  ; and  Sepharvaim,  Sippara,  on  the  borders  of  Babylonia, 
the  capture  of  which  is  noticed  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptiun.s  ('2  K.  xvii. 
24,  xix.  13).  The  positions  of  Rezeph  and  Thelassar  (2  K.  xix.  12)  are 
uncertain:  the  former  is  supposed  to  bo  Hisapha,  on  the  W.  of  the 
Euphrates,  S.W.  of  Thapsacus,  and  the  latter,  Tekda,  in  the  same 
direction. 

§ 13.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  at  different  periods  the  seats  of 
the  most  jiowerful  empires  of  Western  Asia.  Their  early  import- 
ance is  testified  by  the  notice  of  their  capitals  in  the  Mo.saic  ethno- 
logical table  (Gen.  x.  10-12).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  a powerful 
confederacy  issued  from  those  regions,  which  extended  its  conquests 
for  a while  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  (Gen.  xiv.). 
At  a still  later  period  the  Assyrian  armies  overran  Palestine,  carried 
the  ten  tribes  captive,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
itself.  This,  however,  was  reserved  for  the  Babylonian  dynasty, 
which  succeeded  to  the  supremacy  of  the  west  after  the  overthrow 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  The  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation  was 
carried  into  captivity,  and  passed  a lengthened  period  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

(1.)  Names.  — The  southern  district  of  Babylonia  was  known  as 
“Shiuar,”  and  sometimes  as  the  “land  of  the  Chaldseans:”  Assyria 
was  designated  “ Asshur,”  after  the  original  occupant  of  that  district. 

(2.)  Capitals  of  Babylonia. — The  Bible  gives  the  names  of  four  cities  as 
having  been  originally  founded  by  Nimrod  in  the  plain  of  Shinar — Babel, 
Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh  (Qen.  x.  10):  in  addition  to  these,  wo  have 
notice  of  Ellasar  (Gen.  xiv.  1 ).  The  sites  of  these  towns  have  not  been 
identified  with  certainty,  (i.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  B.abel  of 
Nimro(i’s  kingdom  is  the  same  as  the  Babylon  of  history,  which  w'as 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  The  name  “ Babel  ” is  supposed  to  mean 
“ gate  of  Belus,”  and  we  may  perhaps  identify  it  with  a town  wliich 
was  dedicated  to  Belus,  and  probably  bore  the  name  of  Bolus,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  mound  of  Niffer,  about  50  miles  to  the  S.E.  of 
Babylon,  (ii.)  Erech,  the  residence  of  the  Archevites,  may  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Warka,  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Eupi,iatea, 
about  80  miles  S.E.  of  Babylon : (iii.)  Accad  • with  the  remains  at 
Akker-kuf,  near  Baghdad ; (iv.)  Calneh  w'ith  the  classical  CtesXphcm: 
(v.)  Ellas.ar  with  Senkcrch,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  HarAa.  Tlie  fame  of 
these  cities,  however,  was  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  rise  of  the  later 
capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — the  B.abylon  of  history,  to 
which  the  name  of  Babel  was  transferred — the  ruins  of  which  at  Ifillah 
still  strike  the  beholder  with  astonishment.  This  city  is  described  at 
length  in  a future  chapter. 

(3.)  Capitals  of  Assyria. — These  are  described  in  the  following  terms 
in  the  Bible: — “Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,  and  builded 
Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Reseu  between  Nineveh 
and  Calah:  the  same  is  a great  city’’  (Gen.  x.  11,  12).  The  identifica- 
tion of  these  places  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled.  Tlie  mounds 
opposite  Mosul,  named  Kouyunjik  and  NclAn  Yunus,  no  doubt  represent 
Nineveh,  or  a portion  of  it:  it  has  been  further  conjectured  that  the 
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Map  to  illustrato  the  Capitals  of  Babylocia  and  Assyria. 


city  may  have  extended  over  the  whole  quadrangular  space  inclosed 
between  the  four  points,  Koui/unjik,  Nimroud,  Khorsafxtd,  and  Karamles, 
in  which  case  Jonah's  description  of  it  as  “ a city  of  three  days’  journey” 
would  be  strictly  verified;  this,  however,  is  not  decided.  If  Calah  be 
identified  with  Kalah-Shenjat,  as  the  name  suggests,  then  Nimroud  would 
naturally  represent  the  “ great”  city  of  Reaen,  which,  according  to  the 
Bible,  was  between  Calah  and  Nineveh.  Rehoboth  or  Rehoboth  Ir 
cannot  be  fixed  at  anyplace:  the  name  describes  the  “broad,  open 
streets”  of  an  Oriental  town. 

§ 14.  With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews  as  to  the  form, 
the  size,  and  divisions  of  the  earth,  our  information  is  but  scanty, 
being  derived  wholly  from  scattered  notices,  many  of  which  occur 
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in  the  |xx!tical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  do  not  admit  of  being  con- 
strued too  rigidly. 

(1.)  The  earth  was  circular  (la.  xl.  22),  with  Jerusalem  as  its  centre 
(Ez.  V.  5)  or  navel  ' Judg.  ix.  37  ; Ez.  xxxviii.  12),  and  bounded  on  all 
aides  by  the  ocean  (Deut.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi.  10  ; Pa.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov. 
viii.  27).  The  passages  we  have  quoted  cannot  indeed  be  considered  as 
conclusive ; for  a place  may  be  described  as  centrally  situated,  without  any 
idea  of  a circle  entering  into  our  minds,  and  Jerusalem  was  undoubtedly 
so  situated  with  regard  to  the  great  seats  of  power,  Egypt  and  Me- 
sopotamia. Still  the  view,  derived  primd  facie  from  the  words  in  Ez. 
V.  5,  harmonizes  with  what  experience  would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  it 
was  retained  on  the  strength  of  that  passage  by  a large  section  of  the 
Christian  world  even  so  late  as  the  14th  century,  as  instanced  in  the 
map  of  the  world  still  existing  in  Hereford  cathedral. 

(2.)  The  earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  corresponding  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compa.ss : the  most  usual  method  of  describing  these 
was  by  their  position  relatively  to  a person  looking  towards  the  east, 
in  which  case  the  terms  “before,”  “behind,”  “ the  right  hand,”  and 
“the  left  hand,”  would  represent  respectively  E.,  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job 
xxiii.  8,  9).  Occasionally  they  were  described  relatively  to  the  sun’s 
course,  “the  rising,”  “ the  setting,”  “the  brilliant  quarter"  (Ez.  xl. 
24),  and  “ the  dark  quarter  ” (Ez.  xxvi.  20),  representing  the  four 
points  in  the  same  order.  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  highest,  and  so  the  heaviest,  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  (Job 
xxvi.  7). 

(3.)  The  Hebrews,  as  other  primitive  nations,  gave  an  tmdue  import- 
ance to  the  earth,  in  comparison  with  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
It  was  the  central  body,  to  which  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  strictly 
subordinate.  The  heaven  was  regarded  as  the  roof  of  man's  abode  — 
the  curtain  of  the  tent  stretched  out  for  his  protection  (Ps.  civ.  2 ; Is. 
xl.  22) ; it  was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  edges  of  the  earth's  circle,  where 
it  had  its  “foundations”  (2  Sam.  xxii.  8)  and  its  massive  pillars  (Job 
xxvi.  11).  It  was  the  “ firmament  ” for  the  support  of  the  reservoirs  of 
the  rain  (Gen.  i.  7 ; Ps.  cxlviii.  4),  which  descended  through  its  win- 
dows (Gen.  vii.  11 ; Is.  xxiv.  18)  and  doors  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  23).  The  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  were  fixed  in  this  heaven,  and  had  their  resjiective 
offices  assigned  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  wants  and  convenience 
of  the  earth  (Gen.  i.  14-18;  Ps.  civ.  19-23).  Beneath  the  earth  was 
sheol,  “hell,”  which  extended  beneath  the  sea  (Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and 
was  thus  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  the  upper  world : it  had  in 
poetical  language  its  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars  (Job  xvii.  16),  and 
was  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  “ the  house  appointed  for  the  living  ” 
(Job  xxx.  23). 

§ 15.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  early  Biblical  geography,  it 
would  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  Hebrew  names  are  re- 
tained as  the  designations  of  the  tribes  or  the  (xnmtries  inhabited  by 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Our  translators 
have  unfortunately  adopted  the  classical  Barnes  instead,  and  thus  we 
have  “Mesopotamia”  for  A ram-Naharaim ; “Ethiopia”  for  Cush; 
“Chaldsea”  for  Chasdim ; “Gratia”  for  Javan;  “Armenia”  for 
Ararat;  and  “Assyria”  for  Asshur. 
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' CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEK  POETS. 

§ 1 . Homer : the  extent  and  sources  of  his  information.  Progress  of 
maritime  discovery.  § 2.  General  views  of  the  earth’s  form.  § 3.  Its 
divisions.  § 4.  Real  geography— Greece,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  § 5. 

Poetical  geography,  § 6.  Hesiod.  § 7.  .<Eschylus.  § 8.  Pindar. 

§ 1.  The  earliest  description  of  the  world  in  classical  literature  is 
found  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Without  fixing  the  date  of  their 
composition,  wo  may  safely  assume  that  they  represent  the  views 
of  the  Greeks  from  about  the  10th  to  the  8th  century  b.c.  Homer 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a native  of  Smyrna : however  this  may 
be,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  poems  themselves  that  he  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  Greece  ; his  descriptions  are  those  of  an  eye- 
witness : he  must  have  been  acquainted  with  all  that  lies  southwards 
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of  the  Ambracian  Gulf  on  the  western  coast,  and  of  Olympus  on  the 
eiistern,  though  more  intimately  with  some  jarts  than  others.  The 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  known  to  him.  Beyond  these 
limits  his  information  was  evidently  derived  from  vague  rciorts, 
and  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whence  these  rejwrts  were 
obtained.  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  we  must  cast  a glance  at  the 
progress  of  early  maritime  discovery.  The  Greeks  themselves  were 
not  a seafaring  race  in  that  age  : a voyage  from  Greece  to  Troy  was 
regarded  as  a hazardous  undertaking  ; to  Africa  or  Egypt,  a terrible 
affair  (Gi/.  iii.  318);  to  Phoenicia  no  less  so  (//.  vi.  201).  Even  the 
seafaring  Phaiacians  considered  a voyage  round  the  coast  of  Greece 
from  Scheria  to  Euboea  a long  one  (Off.  vii.  321).  The  Greeks  must 
therefore  have  heard  of  distant  lauds  from  other  more  enterjirising 
nations — among  which  we  may  notice  firstly  the  Phoenicians,  and 
secondly  the  Carians  and  Cretans. 

(1.)  The  Phoenicians. — The  Phoenicians  carried  on  a most  extended 
commerce  long  before  the  age  of  Homer:  the  coasts  of  Spain  (Tarshish) 
and  of  Northern  Africa  were  familiar  to  them;  in  short,  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a Phoenician  lake.  From  their  colonies  about  the  Bosporus 
they  carried  on  trade  with  the  Kuxine,  and  in  other  directions  (as  we 
know  from  Scripture)  with  Syria,  Armenia,  Southern  Arabia,  Africa, 
and  India.  They  had  settled  on  the  islands  of  the  Aigaiau,  and  even  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  Homer  speaks  of  them  (Od.  xv.  41, 5,  458 ; 

II.  xxiii.  74.3)  in  terms  which  prove  that  the  Phoenicians  carried  on  an 
active  trade  in  those  parts ; Corinth  in  particular  had  risen  to  wealth 
{II.  ii.  570)  through  their  presence.  Their  influence  is  strongly  marked 
in  Homeric  geography : there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  distant 
points  noticed,  such  as  the  Ocean,  the  Cimmerians,  the  Oce.an  mouth. 
Atlas,  the  land  of  .Alsca,  &c.,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  only  through  the 
reports,  designedly  obscured  and  invested  with  terror,  of  the  Phoenician 
traders. 

(2.)  The  Carians. — The  Carians  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  race 
connected  with  the  Greeks,  who  established  themselves  as  a naval 
power  in  the  .Aigoean  sea.  They  were  the  “corsairs”  of  antiquity 
(Thuc.  i.  8\  and  had  station.s  on  most  of  the  islands  as  well  as  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  Minor.  They  also  possessed  Cius  on  the  Propontis, 
whence  they  traded  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

(3.)  The  Cretans. — The  Cretans  succeeded  the  Carians  in  their  naval 
supremacy : to  Minos  was  assigned  the  credit  of  having  swept  away 
piracy  from  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  (Thuc.  i.  4),  reducing  the 
Carians  to  peaceable  submission,  and  prosecuting  naval  expeditious  as 
far  as  Phoenicia  in  one  direction  (Herod,  i.  2)  and  Sicily  in  the  other 
( Herod,  vii.  170).  The  period  of  Cretan  supremacy  is  placed  before  the 
Trojan  War,  at  which  time  it  had  declined  (//.  ii.  <i52). 

(4.)  The  Ar(junatUic  Expedition. — The  legend  of  this  expedition  was 
probably  founded  on  the  accounts,  which  some  of  the.se  seafaring  nations  , 
communicated,  about  the  commercial  wealth  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the 
dangers  that  attended  its  navigation.  That  the  Greeks  themselves 
undertook  such  an  expedition  we  think  highly  improbable  ; but  we  see 
no  grounds  for  doubting  that  the  Phcsnicians  carried  on  an  active  trade 
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from  Pronectua,  and  the  Carians  from  Cius  ; and  that  the  commercial 
route,  which  was  known  to  exist  in  later  times  between  Central  Asia 
and  Europe,  by  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  by  the  courses  of 
the  Cyrus  and  the  Phasis  to  the  Euxine,  was  established  as  early  as  the 
period  we  are  now  describing.  The  story  of  the  Argonauts,  as  it  cornea 
before  us,  is  evidently  the  fabrication  of  many  generations.  Homer 
{Od.  xii.  69  ff.)  merely  notices  the  passage  of  the  Argo  between  th^ 
whirling  rooks  on  its  return  from  .fisea.  The  golden  fleece  is  first 
noticed  by  a writer  of  Solon’s  age  (Strab.  i.  p.  46),  and  the  eai-liest 
detailed  account  now  extant  is  that  of  Pindar  {Pyt/i.  iv.)  The  position 
of  M'sa, — the  route  which  the  Argonauts  pursued — and  the  extent  of 
their  voyage — were  altered  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  day. , 

§ 2.  Homer  is  styled  by  Strabo  the  “ author  of  geographical  experi- 
mental science,”*  in  reference  to  the  particular  knowledge  of  places 
and  institutions  displayed  in  his  poems.  In  as  far  as  the  actual 
experience  of  Homer  or  his  countrymen  is  concerned,  he  fully  merits 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  Strabo ; but  beyond  this  range 
his  geography  is  involved  in  inextricable  confnsion.  Homer  had 
no  idea  of  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth : he  conceived  it  to  be 
the  upper  surface  of  a body  of  great  thickness,  which  was  as 
round  as  the  shield  of  Achilles  (27.  xviii.  607),  and  so  flat  that  a 
god  could  look  across  it  from  Lycia  to  Scheria  ( Od.  v.  282).  This 
circular  surface  was  edged  by  a river  named  Oceanus,  just  as  a 
shield  is  bordered  by  its  rim.  On  either  side  of  this  body,  he  con- 
ceived a domed  covering  to  rest,  the  firmament  of  heaven  on  the 
upper  side,  and  on  the  lower  surface  Tartarus,  the  counterpart  of 
heaven,  and  equi-distant  from  the  earth.  In  the  interior  of  the 
earth’s  body  was  situated  Hades,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  The  earth’s 
surface  was  divided  between  the  masses  of  land  and  water,  the 
latter  occupying  the  largest  space.  Oceanus  was  regarded  as  the 
parent  of  all  other  bodies  of  water,  the  “ sea,”  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean, 
being  connected  with  it  at  its  western  extremity,  and  the  rivers  by 
subterranean  channels.  The  sea  {6aXa(rcra,  irovros,  rreXayos,  Sks) 
was  supposed  to  extend  indefinitely  to  the  north,  and  perhaps  to  bo 
connected  with  the  Euxine  in  that  direction  : in  the  N.W.  lay  the 
fabled  island  of  Ogj’gia,  “ the  navel  of  the  sea,”  the  centre  of  an  un- 
limited expanse. 

§ 3.  The  land  was  regarded  as  a single  undivided  body — the 
names  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  marking,  not  the  continental 
divisions,  but  particular  regions,  Europe  (which  first  appears  in  one 
of  the  hymns)  the  northern  part  of  Greece,  Asia  the  alluvial  plain 
about  the  Cayster,  and  Libya  a maritime  tract  west  of  Egypt.  The 
usual  division  of  the  earth  into  quarters  is  not  recognised  by  Homer, 
but  instead  of  this  we  have  it  divided  into  halves,  the  eastern  and 

* *Apx7;yfTTj?  ye<i)7pa<^tic^s  I.  p.  2. 
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western,  the  former  being  described  as  tbe  sxinny  side  of  the 
earth  (irpht  r rr),  and  tlie  latter  as  the  dark  side  (jrpbs 

fd</)ov).  Sunrise  and  sunset  were,  therefore,  the  cardinal  points 
in  Homeric  geography,  and  had  their  features  of  similarity  and 
contrast.  As  the  sun  apparently  approached  the  earth  at  those 
points,  4ts  power  was  held  to  be  greater  there  than  elsewhere,  and 
accordingly  the  j)eople  who  lived  in  the  adjacent  regions,  whether 
in  the  E.  or  W.,  were  named  .Ethiopians,  “dark  complexioned at 
each  too  there  was  a country  called  Esea,  which  seems  to  be  an 
appellative  for  an  extremely  distant  land.  In  the  E.  was  the 
“Lake  of  the  Sun,”  whence  he  arose,  as  a “giant  refreshed,”  to  take 
his  daily  course  ; in  the  W.  w'as  the  “ glittering  rock  ” Leucas,  which 
formed  the  portal  of  his  chamber.  The  W.,  as  being  the  side  of 
darkness,  was  naturally  connected  with  the  subject  of  death  : there, 
consequently,  Homer  placed  Elysium,  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and 
the  entrance  to  Hades — the  former  on  this  side,  the  latter  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  of  Ocean. 

§ 4.  In  considering  the  special  localities  noticed  by  Homer,  we 
have  to  distinguish  the  real  or  historical  from  the  fanciful  or 
mythical.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  an  accurate  line  of  demarcation,  as 
there  is  a certain  substratum  of  truth  in  many  of  the  descriptions, 
which  yet  cannot  be  reconciled  with  fact.  Generally  sjx^aking  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  notices  of  peoples  and  places  in  the  E. 
and  S.  are  reconcilable  with  fact,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 
notia^s  in  the  W.  and  N.  fall  within  the  range  of  fiction,  so  that 
if  a straight  line  were  drawn  through  Corey ra  in  the  direction  of 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  it  would  divide  the  Homeric  world  with  tolerable 
accuracy  into  the  regions  of  fact  and  fiction.  In  the  former  district 
would  be  included  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  the  Egaean 
Sea,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  eastward  of  Greece  ; while 
in  the  latter  we  should  have  the  confused  notices  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
and  the  fabulous  voyages  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  western  coast  of  Greece.  The  notices  of  si'ecial  localities  are, 
as  might  be  supposed,  very  unequally  dispersed,  Greece  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  being  tolerably  well  filled  up,  while  the 
more  distant'eountries  are  but  indefinitely  described. 

Details  of  the  ffomerta  Geography.— Most  of  the  important  rivers  and 
moimtains  of  Greece  have  a place  in  Homer.  Of  the  former,  Achelous, 
“the  king  of  rivers,”  Cephisus,  Asopus,  Alpheus,  Spercheus,  Enipeus, 
Titaresius  ; of  the  latter,  Olympus,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  Parnassus,  Taygfitus,  and  Erynianthus.  The  lakes  Boobcis  and 
Cephisis,  and  the  promontories  Sunium  and  Malca  are  also  noticed. 
Homer  knew  no  general  name  for  Greece  : Hellas  is  with  him  but  a 
small  district  in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  and  the  Hellenes  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district  : Peloponnesus  is  first  noticed  in  one  of  the 
Hymns;  in  the  earlier  poems  it  is  described  by  the  term  Middle  Argos. 
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Of  the  names  of  provinces  in  northern  Greece,  afterwards  familiar  to 
us,  only  .dEtolia,  the  Locri,  Bocotia,  and  Phocis  appear  ; Acarnania  is 
named  Epirus  ; the  plain  of  Thessaly,  Pelasgie  Argos  ; Epirus  may, 
perchance,  be  referred  to  under  the  name  Apeira  (Od.  vii.  8).  In 
Peloponnesus,  Elis,  Messeuia,  and  Arcadia  are  named,  while  Aj-golis 
appears  under  the  name  Argos,  and  Laconia  as  Laceda-mon.  The 
names  of  the  occupants  of  these  provinces  are,  in  many  instances, 
different  from  those  of  later  times.  Homer  describes  the  general  mass 
of  the  nation  under  the  three  names,  Danaans,  Argives,  and  Achamns. 
Among  the  special  names  we  may  notice  the  Curctes  in  .£toIia,  the 
Cadmeans  about  Thebes,  the  Minyans  about  Orchomenus  in  Bocotia, 
and  northwards  of  the  Pagasacan  gulf ; the  Aithices  in  the  N.W.  of 
Thessaly,  the  Selli  about  Dodona,  the  Epcans  in  Elis,  and  the  Caucones 
in  Triphylia.  At  this  period  the  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  Argos  and  Laconia  by  Acha:ans,  and  Corinth 
by  jEolians.  Achaeans  were  also  settled  in  southern  Thessaly.  The 
towns  are  generally  described  as  we  afterwards  know  them  : it  should 
bo  noted,  however,  that  there  are  two  Dodonas,  one  in  Thessaly  {It. 
ii.  750),  and  the  other  in  Epirus  (/f.  xvi.  284):  Delphi  appears  under 
the  name  Pytho : Corinth  is  also  described  as  Eph^e  (/i.  vi.  152): 
Pylus,  Nestor’s  capital,  is  probably  the  Messenian  town  of  that  name, 
though  those  in  Triphylia  and  Elis  contested  the  honour. 

In  Asia  Minor  we  have  on  the  western  coast  the  rivers,  iEsopus, 
Granicus,  Simois,  Scamander  (or  Xanthus),  Hermus,  Cayater,  Maeander, 
and  several  lesser  streams  ; and  the  mountains,  Ida  witn  the  peak  Gar- 
g&rus,  PlacuB,  Tmolus  and  its  offset  Sipjlus,  and  Myc&le : on  the  northern 
coast  only  the  rivers  bangarius  and  Parthenius  : on  the  southern,  the 
river  Xanthus,  and  perchance  a reference  to  Mount  Chimsera  with 
its  jets  of  inflammable  gas  in  II.  vi.  179  ; beyond  this  limit,  the  Aleian 
field  in  Cilicia  is  the  only  object.  The  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula 
were  arranged  thus  : on  the  western  coast,  the  Dard&ni  in  Troas  ; the 
Mysians,  Ceteans,  aud  Cilicians,  jn  Mysia  ; the  Meeonians  in  Lydia ; 
and  the  Carians  in  Caria  : on  the*northern  coast,  the  Amazuncs  about 
the  Parthenius,  the  Halizones  and  Hendti  in  Paphlagonia,  and  the 
CaucOnes  in  Bithynia  : on  the  southern,  the  Lycians  in  Lycia,  and  the 
Solymi  more  to  the  east:  in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  and  the 
Pa)>hlagonians.  Of  the  places  on  the  coast.  Ilium  will  be  hereafter 
described  : Thebe,  the  residence  of  the  Cilicians,  was  near  Placus  ; 
Larissa  was  a Pelasgie  town  in  .®olis  ; Miletus  was  in  existence  ; 
several  towms  are  noticed  in  Paphlagonia  {II.  ii.  85:1),  but  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  the  passage  is  not  interpolated. 

Proceeding  to  countries  less  known  to  Homer,  wo  find  the  Syrians 
noticed  under  the  name  Arimi,  connected  with  the  Biblical  Aram  ; 
then,  the  Phoenicians  and  especially  the  Sidonians ; and  the  Ercmbi, 
another  form  of  the  name  Arabians,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  Africa,  the  Nile  is  described  as  .Algyptus,  with  the  isle 
PhaT(*e  at  a day’s  sail  distance  from  its  mouth,  .and  the  hundred-gated 
Thebes  on  its  banks.  West  of  Egypt  was  Libya,  and  still  more  to  the 
westward  the  Lotoph&gi,  while  in  the  extreme  south,  by  the  Ocean, 
were  the  Pigmies.  Both  of  the  two  last  mentioned  peoples  had  a real 
existence  : the  Lotophagi  are  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iv.  177)  as  living 
on  the  shore  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  both  eating  and  extracting  an 
intoxicating  liquor  from  the  lotus  or  jujube:  the  same  writer  (ii.  .82) 
also  notices  dwarf  races  in  the  interior  of  Africa : the  lotis  is  still  eaten 
in  Tripoli,  and  a dwarfish  race,  the  Dokos,  are  known  to  exist  in  the  S.W. 
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of  Abyssinia.  Atlas,  in  Homer,  is  not  the  mountain  range  of  that 
name,  but  rather  a'  deity,  the  personification  of  the  power  which 
sustained  the  vault  of  heaven. 

North  of  the  yEgiean  Sea,  the  mountains  Athos  and  Nyseium,  and 
the  countries  Pieria,  Pcconia,  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  the  CicOues  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  the  Mysi  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thi'ace 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  extreme  north  the  Scythian  tribes  Ilippe* 
molgi  ( “ mare-milkers  ”)  and  Abii  are  mentioned. 

Many  of  the  islands  of  the  .ASgaianand  Ionian  seas  are  mentioned  : — 
Delos  is  occasionally  named  Ortygia ; Euboea  appears  as  the  residence 
of  the  Abantes  ; the  Calyduian  isles  {fl.  ii.  677)  were  a group  off  the 
coast  of  Caria  ; Carpathus  is  named  Crapathus  ; Crete  was  occupied 
by  a variety  of  trib^,  Eteocretans,  Cydonians,  Dorians,  Achscans,  and 
Pelasgians,  and  possessed  ninety  (Od.  xiv.  174),  or  according  to  //.  ii. 
649,  a hundred  cities  ; the  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  are  named  Sintians, 
a Thracian  tribe  of  “ robbers  ” (triro/iai)  ; Samothrace  is  given  in  its 
resolved  form  ‘‘the  Thracian  Samos:”  Temgsa,  whither  the  Taphians 
traded  for  copper,  was  probably  in  Cyprus,  but  it  has  also  been 
identified  with  Tempsa  in  Italy.  In  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  group  off  the 
coast  of  Acarnania  is  frequently  referred  to  ; the  occupants  are  named 
Cephallenians,  the  island  afterwards  called  after  them  being  named 
Samos  or  Same  ; Lecucadia  or  Leucas  is  described  as  a promontory 
of  the  mainland  ; Ithaca  is  fully  and  accurately  described.  The 
Echiuados  lie  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis  ; Dulichium  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  largest  of  the  group,  but  it 
may  have  been  situated  on  the  mainland  and  hence  is  described  as 
“grassy”  and  “abounding  in  wheat  ” (Od.  xvi.  396):  the  Taphians 
occupied  a small  group  of  islands  between  Leucas  and  Acamarnia. 
Lastly,  Corcyra  is  perhaps  referred  to  under  the  name  Scheria,  the 
residence  of  the  seafaring  Fhscacians,  though  these  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a poetical  fiction. 

§ 5.  Tlie  poetical  geograidiy  of  Homer  is  involved  in  inextricable 
difficulties : it  seems  as  though  the  poet  had  received  certain  scraps 
of  intelligence  from  Phoenician  navigators  as  to  the  western  and 
northern  districts  of  Euroire,  and  had  worked  them  up  into  a nar- 
rative without  any  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the  localities. 
Thus  we  have  the  Cimmerians,  who  really  lived  in  the  Crimea, 
transported  to  the  extreme  west,  and  again  the  Planctaj,  which 
])robably  represent  the  Symplegildes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian 
Bos[x>rus,  jilaced  near  Sicily  ; the  Argonauts  arc  brought  round 
from  the  western  .55£ea  to  the  eastern  land  of  .iEetes : Ulysses  is 
carried  northward  an  immense  distance  inside  the  Ocean  mouth, 
and  returns  from  Ogygia  straight  to  the  shores  of  Greece.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  theory  which  will  reduce  the  narrative  to  any- 
thing like  consistency  with  geographical  facts : it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Homer  had  received  reports  of  two  ocean  mouths,  one 
in  the  E.  (the  Straits  of  Yenikah),  and  one  in  the  W.  (the  Straits 
of  Oibralt(ir'),  and  tlpat  he  transferred  to  each  of  them  features  that 
belonged  to  the  other  (Gladstone’s  Homeric  Studies,  iii.  2(!3) : but 
even  this  theory  fails  to  reduce  the  narrative  to  consistency.  We 
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therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a brief  notice  of  the  localities  described 
in  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  with  a notice  of  anything  that  serves  • 
to  account  for  the  narrative. 

Wanderings  of  Ulysses. — Leaving  Troy,  he  passed  by  the  Cicones  in  * 
Thrace,  Cape  Malea,  and  the  island  of  Cythera,  to  the  land  of  the  Loto- 
phagi  in  Africa.  Henceforth  we  enter  on  the  realm  of  fiction ; he  first 
reaches  the  island  .^gusa,  a reference  to  the  ./Egates,  but  erroneously 
placed  to  the  S.  instead  of  W.  of  Sicily  ; he  then  passes  to  the  laud  of 
the  Cyclopes,  either -on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  or  in  Italy  ; it  is 
termed  the  “continent”  (ijneipos),  which,  however,  is  occasionally 
applied  to  large  islands ; .iEolia  (a  reference  to  the  iEolian  group  with 
volcanic  Stromboli)  was  next  visited,  and  then  Lacstrygonia,  a city  in  a 
laud  of  perpetual  day  (in  reference  to  the  long  summer  days  of 
northern  climates),  generally  placed  on  tho  northern  coast  of  Sicily  : 
the  island  of  jEaea  lay  near  the  Ocean  month,  and  thence  he  reaches  the 
banks  of  Ocean  stream,  the  laud  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  the  entrance 
to  Hades : he  returns  to  .dEsea,  passes  by  the  isle  of  Sirens,  the  Planctaj 
“wandering  rocks,” ^ to  the  \V.  of  Sicily,  Scylla,  and  Charybdis,  anu 
reaches  Thrinacria,  which  must  from  its  meaning  “triangular,”  apply 
to  Sicily  ; thence  he  is  carried  far  to  the  northward  to  Ogygia,  the 
“navel”  of  the  sea,  the  residence  of  Calypso  “tho  hidden  one,”  and 
returns  in  a south-essterly  course  by  Scheria  to  the  shores  of  Greece. 


§ 6.  In  the  poems  of  Hesiod  (about  b.c.  735)  we  find  the  same 
general  views  as  to  the  earth’s  form  maintained  with  but  slight  devi- 
tion.  The  stream  of  Ocean  still  surrounds  the  earth’s  disk,  its 
/-^sources  being  placed  in  the  extreme  west.  The  vault  of  heaven  still 
"^■^rests  on  the  edge  of  the  earth,  upborne  by  Atlas,  and  as  far  removed 
rom  the  earth  in  height  as  Tartarus  in  depth.  Tartanis  is  repre- 
'-■5  r^JVsntcd  as  co-extensive  vrith  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  ns  having  its 
Iwtrance  in  the  w-est:  the  earth  was  rooted  in  its  unfathomable 
i(ilpths.  Hades  is,  generally  sjieoking,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
■ ®^h  in  the  extreme  w'est,  although  occasionally  the  idea  of  a sub- 
• •..''■feirranean  Hades  is  stilt  expressed.  In  experimental  knowledge  a 
'■  -considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  western 
countries  of  Europe.  We  have  notice  in  Italy  of  the  Tyrrhenians 
and  of  their  king  Latjnus  ; of  iEtna  and  tho  town  of  Ortygia  (the 
later  Syracuse)  in  Sicily,  and  of  the  Ligyans  in  Gaul.  The  gardens 
of  the  Hespeiides,  with  their  golden  apples,  are  located  opjiosite 
Atlas,  with  evident  reference  to  the  groves  of  oranges  and  citrons  in 
Spain,  In  the  extreme  west  are  tho  “ islands  of  the  blest,”  and  in  the 
place  of  Homer’s  Elysium  the  fabled  isle  of  Erytheia.  Hesiod 
knows  nothing  of  the  Cimmerians,  but  notices,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  32),  the  Hyperboreans  who  spent  a happy  life  in  the 
extreme  north-western  regions. 


’ In  the  later  books  of  the  Odyssey  the  names  of  Sicania  (xxiv.  307),  and  of 
the  SieSli,  ita  inhabitants  (xx.  383,  xxiv.  211),  first  appear.  Both  the  Sicani 
and  Siceli  lived  at  one  period  on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  but  they  had  probably 
vrosacd  into  Sicily  before  these  books  were  eompoaed. 
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/WuiVs  of  Ifesicd's  Ge>jgraphy. — Hesiod  further  notices  the  rivers 
Eridanus,  on  whose  banks  were  the  amber-distilling  trees,  the  Ister 
in  the  N.,  the  Phasis  in  the  E.,  and  the  Nile  in  the  S.,  which  Homer 
had  named  Aigyptus.  The  Ethiopians  are  correctly  placed  in  the  S.  ; 
and  the  name  of  Scythians  is  applied  to  the  Hippemolgi  of  Homer,  one 
tribe  of  whom,  named  the  Galactophagi,  are  described  as  a nomad  i-ace. 
In  Greece  itself  the  names  of  various  localities  first  aj>pear,  among 
which  we  may  notice  Hellopia,  the  district  about  Dodona  ( Ac.  v.  1 1 2), 
and  Abantis,  an  ancient  name  of  Euboea  ; ho  also  notices  the  alluvial 
deposit  which  connected  the  Echiuades  with  the  mainland  of 
Acarnania  (Strab.  i.  p.  59). 

§ 7.  In  the  poems  of  jEschylus  we  find  some  advance : the 
three  continents  arc  noticed,  Europe  being  divided  from  Asia  either 
by  the  Phasis,  by  which  he  proV»ably  means  the  later  Hyj  Anis,  or 
by  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  from  Libya  or  Africa  by  the 
Straits  of  Hercules.  The  four  quarters  of  the  heavens  are  re- 
cognised, east,  south,  west,  and  north.  The  mythical  element  still 
appears  in  the  notices  of  the  fountains  of  the  ocean  ; of  Delphi  as 
the  centre  of  the  earth  ; of  the  ocean  encircling  the  world  ; and  of 
the  Ethiopians,  both  in  the  extreme  east  and  also  in  the  extreme 
west,  where  he  also  placed  a second  Lake  of  the  Sun. 

Tlic  Wanderinys  of  To. — These  cannot  be  reconciled  with  real  geo- 
graphy : it  is  clear  indeed  from  the  Vritings  of  .^achylus  {Siippl.  548  ; 
comp.  Prom.  705)  that  he  was  not  careful  to  give  even  a consistent 
story.  We  will  therefore  only  observe  that  the  Chalybes  were  pro- 
bably the  Cimmerians  of  the  Crimen ; that  the  Hybristes  may  be 
either  the  Don  or  the  fTuban ; that  the  Amazons  must  be  placed  in 
Colchis  ; and  that  the  Salmydessian  Rock  refers  to  the  rocks  near  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  According  to  these  notices,  lo  followed  the  line 
of  the  Euxine  along  its  eastern  and  southern  coasts  : she  then  crossed 
the  Thracian  Bospoms  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  followed  the  Euxine 
back  to  the  Cimmeiian  Bosporus.  She  crossed  the  Palus  Mseotis  into 
Asia,  and  arrived  after  some  wanderings  at  the  Gorgonsean  plains  of 
Cisthfines  in  Ethiopia.  The  Bosporus  mentioned  in  this  part  of  her 
■ course  is  the  so-called  Indian  Bosporus,  at  the  spot  where  Asia  and 
Africa  were  supposed  to  be  contiguous  at  their  southern  extremities. 
The  Arimaspi  of  the  north  are  transplanted  to  this  district.  From  the 
Indian  Bosporus  lo  reached  the  river  AStbiops,  probably  the  upper 
part  of  the  Nile,  and  descended  that  river  by  the  cataracts  down  to 
the  Delta.  A considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
eastern  countries,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  historical  events  of 
the  poet's  time.  We  have  notice  in  Asia  of  the  Indians,  Susa,  Cissia, 
Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Bactria,  Syria,  and  Tyre  ; and  in  Egypt,  of  the 
cataracts,  the  Deltai,  and  the  towns  Memplm  and  Canopus. 

§ 8.  In  the  writings  of  Pindar  (b.o.  522-442)  the  same  views  still 
prevail ; he  recognises  the  three  continents,  and  seems  to  make  the 
Phasis  and  the  Nile  the  divisions.  CyrCne  in  Africa,  Gadeira  in 
Spain,  Cyme  in  Italy,  and  various  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  are  first 
noticed  in  his  poems. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GREEK  HISTORIANS. 

§ 1.  Causes  which  led  to  advanced  knowledge : commerce  and  coloniza* 
tion  ; voyages  of  discovery  ; intellectual  activity  ; historical  events. 
§ 2.  Hecataeus.  § 3.  Herodotus  ; his  life  and  travels.  § 4.  His 
character  as  a geographer.  § 5.  General  views  as  to  the  earth's 
form,  &c.  § 6.  Physical  features.  § 7.  Political  divisions  and 

topography.  § 8.  Xenophon  : the  Anabasis.  § 9.  Ctesins.  § 10. 
Alexander  the  Great.  § 11.  Extent  of  his  discoveries.  § 12.  Arrian: 
histories  of  Alexander’s  life. 

§ 1.  Geographical  knowledge  made  immense  progress  during  the 
centuries  that  elapsed  between  Homer  the  first  of  the  poets,  and 
Herodotus  the  first  of  the  historians.  Nor  was  it  confined  simply  to 
the  increased  extent  of  the  earth’s  surface  laid  open  to  civilization : 
contemporaneously  with  this  there  sprung  a spirit  of  scientific 
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inquiry,  which,  not  satisfied  with  the  simple  creed  of  an  earlier  age, 
sought  out  the  physical  nature  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  phenomena 
connected  with  its  economy.  Among  the  various  causes  which  led 
to  these  results,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  as  most  promi- 
nent;— (1.)  The  advance  of  commerce  and  colonization;  (2.)  voy- 
ages of  discovery  ; (3.)  the  spirit  of  intellectual  activity  ; (4.)  hi.**- 
torical  events. 

(1.)  Advance  of  Commerce  and  Colonization. — The  spirit  of  commercial 
adventure  was  at  an  eai’ly  period  developed  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  isles  and  towns  of  the  iEgoean  Saa.  The  .^Eginetans,  and  at  a 
later  period  the  Rhodians  distinguished  themselves  for  their  bold 
seamanship  ; the  latter  are  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  Iberia  and 
among  the  Opicans  and  Daunians  of  Italy.  The  foundation  of  Meta- 
pontum  in  Italy  by  the  Pylians  on  their  return  from  Troy,  and  of 
CumsE  by  Euboeans  of  Chalcis,  cannot  be  reg.arded  as  well  authen- 
ticated j but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  eighth  century  the 
coasts  of  Magna  Graecia  in  Italy  and  of  Sicily  were  constantly  visited 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  the  following  colonies  on  them  : Naxos 
(735  n.c.l  ; Syracuse,  Hybla,  and  Thapsus  (734)  ; SybSlris  (720)  ; Croton 
(710);  Tarentum  (708);  Locri  Epizephyrii  (683);  Rhegium  (608); 
HimCra  (648)  ; and  Selinus  (about  628).  The  Phocaeans  of  Ionia 
explored  the  coasts  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Western  Italy,  and  the  Adriatic: 
they  were  reputed  to  be  the  founders  of  Massilia,  MarsetUet  (B.c.  600), 
and  certainly  settled  at  Alalia,  in  Comica,  about  li.c.  504.  The  Samians 
under  Coltcus  (about  650  n.c.)  had  penetrated  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  Tartessus ; they  were  followed  by  the  Phocseans,  who 
settled  there,  in  the  year  630  B.C. 

In  another  direction,  the  Milesians  had  thoroughly  explored  the 
Euxine,  and  are  said  to  have  changed  its  name  from  Axinus  “inhospit- 
able’’ to  the  more  propitious  name  of  Euxinus  “hospitable.”  They  lined 
its  coasts  with  flourishing  colonics  during  the  eighth  and  two  follow- 
ing centuries,  b.c.,  other  commercial  towns  following  their  example, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  Of  these  colonies  we  may  notice,  on  the 
southern  coa.st,  Heraclea,  Sinope,  Amisus,  Trapezum  ; on  the  eastern, 
Phasis,  Dioscurias,  and  Phanagoria ; in  the  Tauric  Chemonese,  Panti- 
capajum  ; on  the  northern  coast,  Tanis  and  Olbia ; and  on  the  western, 
Istria,  Tomi,  Callatis,  Odessus,  Apollonia,  and  Salmydessus. 

Lastly,  by  the  foundation  of  Gyrene  by  the  Theracans  (b.c.  630), 
and  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Egyptian  king  Psammetichus,  whe 
gave  to  the  Gi'eeks  Naucr&tis  as  a commercial  station,  the  continent 
of  Africa,  hitherto  a sealed  book  to  Em'opean  nations,  was  opened  to 
them. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  each  colony  was  a fresh  starting  point 
for  more  extended  discoveries,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  fixed  with 
any  precision.  Herodotus  (iv.  24)  informs  us  that  the  Greek  merchants 
penetrated  to  the  extreme  north  of  Scythia,  and  even  beyond  this  to 
the  mountain  range  of  Ural.  Tartessus  again  was  undoubtedly  an 
entrepdt  for  the  prosecution  of  the  northern  trade  in  tin  and  other 
articles.  From  Naucraiis  the  Greeks  not  only  penetrated  into  Egypt, 
but  learnt  very  much  regarding  the  interior  of  Africa. 

(2.)  Voyages  of  JJiscoverg. — Foremost  among  these  we  must  mention 
Necho’s  expedition  for  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  about  600  n.c. 
Herodotus,  who  records  it  (iv.  42),  expresses  his  doubts  as  to  the 
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account  the  Phoenician  navigators  gave,  "that  the  sun  w.is  on  their 
right  hand  this  particular,  however,  forms  the  strongest  argument 
in  support  of  the  real  accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  distinguished  geographers  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  doubled  more  than  2000  yeai-s  before  the  time  of  Vasco  (le 
Gama’s  discovery.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Phoenicians 
started  from  the  Red  Sea  aud  returned  through  the  Stmits  of  Gibraltar, 
thus  gaining  the  advantage  of  the  northern  monsoon  to  carry  them 
southwards  to  the  tropic,  tlience  a strong  current  setting  to  the  south 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  doubling  the  Cape,  the  southern 
trade-wind  to  carry  them  home. 

Sataspes  undertook  an  expedition  with  a similar  object,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Xerxes,  which  proved  a failure  ; the  result  i.s  attributable  to 
his  having  taken  the  opposite  course,  starting  through  tlie  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  in  consequence  of  which  he  found  himself  baffled  when  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Guinea  (Herod,  iv.  43).  The  course  at  present 
taken  by  sailing  ships  is  to  cross  over  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  trade  wind. 

An  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa  was  undertaken  by  some 
Nasamonians,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  ; they  reached  a large 
river  flowing  from  west  to  east  (probably  the  Xiger),  and  a town 
occupied  by  negroes  (perhaps  Timhnetoo). 

Lastly,  Scylax  of  Caryanda  explored  the  Indus  at  the  command  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  ; he  started  from  Caspatyrus,  descended  the  river  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  returned  hy  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea 
(Herod,  iv.  44).* 

(3.)  Intellectual  Activity. — The  spirit  of  commercial  activity  thus 
developed  among  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  awakened  a corresponding 
degree  of  intellectual  excitement.  The  earliest  school  of  physical 
science  arose  in  that  district  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated 
teachers  Thales  (b.c.  640-550),  Anaximander  (b.c.  610-547),  and  Anaxi- 
mgnes,  who  flom-ished  about  530  B.c.  The  opinions  entertaiued  by 
these  philosophers  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  Of  tliese,  Anaximander 
conferred  the  most  direct  benefit  on  practical  geography,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  maps  of  the  world. 

The  Ionian  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Eleatic,  founded  by  Xeno- 
ph&nes  of  Colophon  about  the  year  536  b.c.,  and  the  Atomic  School  of 
Leucippus  about  500  B.c.,  and  lastly  by  that  founded  by  Pythagoras, 
who  flourished  about  540-550  b.c.  ; to  the  latter  is  assigned  the  credit  of 
having  discovered  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  a doctrine  which  did 
not  gain  general  acceptance  until  the  time  of  Plato,  Some  of  the 
philosophers  contributed  to  the  advance  of  practical  geography  : we 
may  instance  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who  composed  several  works, 
“Periplus  of  the  Ocean,”  “ Periplus  of  the  Earth,”  &c.,  containing  the 
results  of  his  own  observations;  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  500) 
who  undertook  aud  described  a journey  to  the  Ocean. 

Another  class  of  writers,  the  logographers,  gave  to  the  world  de- 
scriptions, partly  historical,  partly  geographical,  of  the  various  countries 
laid  open.  Of  the-majoi-ity  of  these,  only  the  titles  and  a few  frag- 
ments remain ; yet  these  are  interesting  as  showing  the  increased  range 
of  knowledge  and  the  lively  interest  felt  by  the  public  on  this  subject. 


' The  expedition  of  Hanno  occurred  about  this  same  period,  but  the  notice  of  If 
ta  postponed,  as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  lierodotiis. 

’ The  following  is  a list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  the  authors,  with  the  title- 
ANC.  OEOa.  C 
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The  most  important  of  these  writers  was  Hecataus,  of  whom,  as  the 
more  immediate  predecessor  of  Herodotus,  we  shall  give  a speuial 
notice.  Of  the  others  it  may  be  observed  that  Hellanicus  is  supposed 
to  have  mentioned  •*  Rome,”  and  Damastes  certainly  did  so  ; the 
latter  writer  and  Pherec^des  exhibited  a very  advanced  knowledge  of 
the  western  districts  of  Europe. 

(4-.)  Historical  events  had  their  influence  on  the  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy. The  growth  of  the  Persian  empire  had  excited  curiosity  as  to 
tlie  interior  of  Asia,  and  had  opened  fresh  soui-ces  of  infonnation  re- 
garding the  distant  regions  of  the  east.  The  expedition  of  Darius 
against  Scythia,  which  he  penetrated  perhaps  as  far  as  the  Volga,  and 
his  conquest  of  upper  India,  drew  attention  to  both  of  those  quarters. 
The  disputes  with  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  the  subsequent  invasions  of 
Greece,  led  to  the  valuable  information  preserved  to  us  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus.  Nor  should  we  omit  notice  of  the  facilities  offered  for 
travelling  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  the  Persian  empire.  Hero- 
dotus gives  a detailed  account  (v.  52)  of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to 
Susa,  which  was  furnished  with  stations  at  regular  intervals. 

§ 2.  Hecatmus  of  Miletus  flourished  about  600  b.c.,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  political  events  of  the  day,  particularly  in  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Previously  to  this  he  had  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Egypt,  Persia,  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Africa;  and  he  embodied  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vations in  two  works,  the  one  geographical,  the  other  historical. 
The  fornier  was  named  a “ Survey  of  the  World,”  and  consisted 
of  descriptions  df  the  different  districts  of  the  then  known  w’orld. 
His  opinions  are  frequently  referred  to,  indirectly,  by  Herodotus. 
Hecatieus  supposed  the  habitable  world  to  be  an  exact  circle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ocean,  with  which  the  Nile  was  connected  at  its 
source.  He  divided  the  land  into  two  continents,  the  northern  being 
Europe,  and  the  southern  Asia ; these  were  scj>arated  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  in  the  W.,  and  the  Tanais,  or  more  probably  the 
Araxes  and  Caucasus,  in  the  E.  Libya  he  considered  as  a part  of 
Asia : he  describes  the  western  paids  of  Europe  at  greater  length 
than  even  Herodotus  himself,  and  added  much  to  the  previous 
know’ledge  of  Thrace,  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus,  Persia,  and  India.* 


of  their  works: — 'Miletus  and  Ionia,’  by  Cadmus  of  MilStus  (b.c.  520);  ‘De- 
scription of  the  World,’  ‘ Persia,  Troas,  &c.,’  by  Dionysius  of  Miletus  (b.c.  510)  ; 
‘ Description  of  the  World,’  containing  special  chapters  on  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  &c., 
by  Hecatteus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549-486);  'Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  Persia,’  and  a 
' Periplus  of  the  Lands  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,’  by  Charon  of  Lampsiicua 
(b.c.  480);  'Lydia,’  by  Xanthos  (b.c.  480);  'Sicily,’  by  Hippys  of  Rhegium 
(b.c.  495) ; ' Troas,  Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  Greek  States,’  by  Hellanicus  of  Myti- 
l§ne;  a 'Periplus,’  'Catalogue  of  Nations  and  Cities,’  'Greek  Chronicles,’  by 
Damastes  of  Sigeum,  or  of  Citium  in  Cyprus ; ' Antiquities  of  Attica,’  by  Phcrecydes 
of  Leros  (about  500  b.c.). 

* The  Fragments  which  remain  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  names  which 
appear  in  no  other  writer : some  of  these  admit  of  identification  with  other  forms, 
e.g.  Darsians  (DerasBons,  Herod,  vii.  110] ; Dattileptians  (Danthaletians,  Strab.  vil. 
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DetaUs  of  the  Geography  of  Ilecateeus. — Among  the  names  of  interest 
which  first  appear  in  his  writings  we  may  notice,  in  Europe  —Pyrene 
(Pyrenees) ; the  Celts  of  Gteul,  with  their  town  Narbo ; Massilia  ; the 
(Enotri  imd  Ausonians  of  Italy ; Nola,  lapygia,  Syracuse,  and  various 
other  towns  of  Sicily  ; Clyrnus  (Corsica) ; the  Illyrians  and  Libumians, 
and  the  Melanchleeni  of  Scythia  : in  Asia — Pontus  Euxinus ; the  Hyr- 
canian  (Caspian)  sea ; the  Colchians,  Moschians,  Armenians,  and 
Tibarenians;  the  Caspian  gates;  the  P^hians  and  Chorasmians  ; the 
Indians,  with  the  river  Indus  and  the  town  Caspapynis  ; the  Persian 
Gulf ; Canytis  in  Syria  (Gaza) ; and  Chna  (Canaan,  t.  e.  Phoenicia) 
with  Gab&la  (Gebal);  in  Afric.o — Magdolus  (Migdol)  and  Chembis 
(Chemmis),  towns  of  Egypt;  the  Psyllians,  Mazyans,  Zauecians  (com- 
pai"e  the  Roman  Zeugitana),  and  Carthago  on  the  northern  coast,  and 
the  river  Lizas,  p>erhaps  the  Lixus  of  Hanno,  on  the  western.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  he  names  certain  islands  in  the  Nile,  Ephesus, 
Chios,  Lesbos,  Cyprus,  and  Samos  ; this  may  be  perhaps  regarded  as 
an  indication  that  Greek  colonies  were  planted  on  them.  Whether 
the  name  Amalchium  Mare  (=  “ frozen  sea”)  applied  to  the  Northern 
Ocean  originated  with  HecatouB,  is  doubtful ; it  may  be  due  to  Heca- 
tseus  of  Abdera.  Lastly,  he  improved  the  map  of  Anaximander,  and  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  his  which  Aristagoras  showed  to  Cleo- 
menes,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (v.  49). 

§ 3.  Herodotus  was  born  at  Halicarnassus,  b.c.  484,  aud  probably 
died  at  Thurii  in  Italy.*  At  an  early  age  he  entered  upon  a course 
of  travel,  and  in  his  great  historical  work  he  has  recorded  much 
that  he  saw.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  extent 
of  his  travels  ; we  have  positive  evidence  that  he  visited  Egypt 
(ii.  29),  Gyrene  (ii.  181),  Babylon  (i.  181-3),  Ardericca  in  Susiana 
(vi.  119),  Colchis  (ii.  104),  13cythia  (iv.  81),  Thrace  (iv.  90), 
Dodona  (ii.  52),  Zacynthus  (iv.  195),  and  Magna  Graecia  (iv.  15, 
V.  45).  Some  of  these  countries,  particularly  Egypt,  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  ZBgacan  Sea,  he  knew  intimately  : oi 
others  his  narrative  shows  only  a partial  knowledge.  He  seems  to 
have  visited  only  the  coast  of  Scythia,  between  the  Danube  and 
Dniepr;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and  Thrace, 
while  in  Magna  Graacia  he  notices  only  some  few  of  the  Greek  towns. 
The  dates  of  the  chief  events  of  his  life  may  be  fixed  with  some 
probability  as  follows : Egyptian  travels,  b.c.  460-455 ; visit  to 
Thrace,  about  b.c.  452 ; removal  from  Halicarnassus  to  Greece, 
B.c.  447  ; removal  to  Thurii,  b.c.  443. 

§4.  As  a geographer  Herodotus  has  both  merits  and  defects. 
Among  the  former  we  may  notice  the  fidelity  with  which  he  records 
what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  the  candour  with  which  he  relates 


818);  Hazyes  (Mazykes,  Ptol.  iv.  8;  Maxye*,  Herod,  iv.  191);  Caspapyrus 
(Caapatyroa,  Herod,  iii.  102) ; Elibyrge  (lllibcris) ; Canytia  (Cadytia,  Herod,  ii. 
159);  Zygantes  (Gyzantes,  Herod,  iv.  194);  others  are  wholly  unknown. 

* The  date  of  the  death  of  Herodotus  has  been  a subject  of  much  dispute.  Some 
writers  place  it  in  s.c.  430,  and  others  not  earlier  than  B.c.  408. 
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tlie  statements  of  others,  even  when  he  himself  attached  no  credit 
to  them.  To  this  latter  quality  we  owe  some  of  the  most  interesting 
notices  in  the  whole  of  his  work  : since  most  of  the  statements  which 
he  regarded  as  incredible,  some  of  which  indeed  are  incredible  in 
the  form  in  which  they  appear,  are  nevertheless  found  to  have  a 
targe  substratum  of  truth,  which,  by  the  light  of  modern  research, 
can  be  separated  from  the  fiction  mixed  up  with  them.  Among 
his  defects  we  m.ay  notice  the  very  unscientific  and  unmethodical  way 
in  which  he  treats  his  subject,  and  the  indistinctness  of  his  state- 
ments whenever  he  attempts  a general  sketch  either  of  a land  or  of 
a continent.  The  first  of  these  defects  may  be  partly  excused  on 
the  ground  that  his  work  was  rather  historical  than  geographical : 
the  second,  though  not  admitting  of  the  san)e  plea,  may  nevertheless 
be  explained  as  resulting  in  many  instances  from  a laboured  attempt 
to  be  distinct,  without  a siifficient  regard  to  the  facts  with  which  he 
deals  ; hence  he  adopts  a symmetrical  arrangement  in  cases  where  his 
subject  does  not  admit  of  it.  We  may  instance  his  account  of  the 
continent  of  Asia  with  its  two  actai  (iv.  37  ff),  which  is  apparently 
simple  enough,  but  becomes  more  and  more  complicated  as  he  goes 
on  ; for  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  the  four  nations  selected 
as  occupying  the  heart  of  the  continent,  did  not  live  due  north  of  one 
another,  nor  yet  that,  acconling  to  his  thdory,  the  whole  of  Africa 
liecame  merely  an  appendage  of  one  of  the  ackii.  Again,  his  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  KgJ'pt*  Cilicia,  Sinojie,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube,  as  lieing  in  the  same  meridian  (ii.  34),  c.an  only  be 
regarded  as  an  instance  of  false  symmetry.  Lastly,  his  description 
of  Scythia. as  a four-sided  figure  (iv.  101),  has  been  quite  a vexata 
qncHstio  to  his  commentators. 

§ 5.  With  regard  to  his  general  views  as  to  the  form,  boundaries, 
and  divisions  of  the  world,  Herodotus  had  gained  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  lead  him  to  reject  the  theory  of  Hecatasus,  that  the  world 
(i.  e.  the  habitable  world,  the  land)  was  “ an  exact  circle  as  if 
described  by  a pair  of  compasses  ” (iv.  36),  the  projections  of  Arabia 
and  Libya  disproving  this  to  his  mind.  He  had  not,  however, 
sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  propound  any  theory  of  his 
own  ; the  boundaries  of  Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  western  parts  of  the  world  were  unknown  (iii.  115,  iv. 
4.5),  and  it  was  therefore  ridiculous  in  his  eyes  to  attempt  a defini- 
tion of  its  form.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  his  de.scrijAion,  he 
8U])posed  the  world  to  lie  oval  rather  than  circular,  Greece  holding 
a central  position  (iii.  106).  He  rejected  the  idea  of  the  “ river”  of 
Ocean  as  a poetical  fancy  (ii.  23),  and  doubted  whether  the  world 
was  surrounded  by  the  Ocean  at  all  (iv.  8,  36,  45) ; though  he 
does  not  expressly  reject,  yet  he  shows  his  extreme  distmst  of  the 
report  of  a northern  sea,  which  had  evidently  been  reached  (iii.  115). 
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He  knew  that  the  western  shores  of  Euroiie  and  Africa  were  waslied 
by  tlie  Atlantic  ocean  (i.  203),  which  was  connected  with  the 
Mediterranean  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (iv.  42) ; and  he  further 
knew  that  the  Atlantic  was  connected  with  the  great  southern 
Ocean  that  surrounded  Libya  and  Asia,  which  he  names  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (i.  203,  iv.  40).  With  regard  to  the  division  of  the 
world  into  continents,  he  adopts,  without  approving  of,  the  re- 
cognised divisions  into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Libya  : his  own  view  wa.s 
that  the  earth  formed  but  one  continent  in  reality  (fujj  fova-rj  y?/, 
iv.  45),  and  ho  disliked  the  ordinary  division,  partly  because  it  was 
un.symnietrical,  Euroire  being  as  large  as  the  other  two  put  together 
(iv.  42),  and  jiartly  because  there  was  no  well-defined  boundary 
between  Asia  and  Libya,  the  Nile,  wliich  was  usually  regarded  as 
the  boundary,  dividing  in  its  lower  course,  so  that  the  Delta  wa.s 
neither  in  Asia  or  Africa  (ii.  16).  Herodotus  evidently  considered 
Africa  below  the  dignity  of  a continent : it  is  only  a iwrtion  of  the 
great  southern  jwojection  of  Asia  (iv.  41),  separated  from  Asia  by 
Egypt  (ii.  17,  iv.  41),  in  short  a district  and  not  a continent ; at 
the  same  time  he  occasionally  falls  into  the  usual  phraseology,  and 
Uses  Libya  as  inclusive  of  Egypt  (iv.  42).  Herodotus  justly  notes 
• the  awkwardness  of  dividing  a country  like  Egypt  between  the  two 
continents  (ii.  17),  and  insists  that  the  land  of  the  Egyptians 
must  be  regarded  as  one  : it  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see  the  way 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  by  constituting  the  Red  Sea  the  boundary. 
He  regarded  Euroixj  as  co-extensive  with  Asia  in  the  east  (iv.  42), 
and  therefore  he  included  northern  Asia  in  it ; the  boundary 
between  the  two  thus  ran  east  and  west,  and  consisted  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Euxine,  the  Phasis,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Araxes  (.Taxartes),  as  we  gather  from  detached  notices  (iv.  37,  40). 
His  view  of  the  contour  of  EurojK;  is  defective  in  the  west,  for  lie 
supposes  the  land  to  stretch  out  Vieyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
a great  extent  (ii.  33).  His  knowledge  of  this  continent  did  not 
go  beyond  the  Danube,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine 
Sea.  Asia  was  known  only  as  far  as  the  Indus  eastward  : from  the 
direction  which  he  gives  to.  the  course  of  that  river  (iv.  44),  it 
would  naturally  be  inferred  that  he  carried  the  Ocean  round  towards 
the  north  before  reaching  its  mouth.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is 
duly  accounted  for  in  his  description,  but  Asia  Minor  is  disfiguretl 
tiy  the  undue  contraction  6f  its  eastern  side,  which  is  represented  as 
one  hundred  miles  too  little  (i.  72).  Africa  was  known  as  far  south 
as  Abyssinia,  from  which  point  Herodotus  probably  supposed  the 
sea  at  once  to  trend  round  to  the  W.  The  form  of  the  northern 
coast  is  modified  by  the  notice  of  only  one  Syrtis  (ii.  32). 

§ 6.  The  most  important  physical  features  in  the  world  of 
Herodotus  are  the  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  the  ’ast  being  but 
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inadequately  noticed  as  compared  with  the  two  former.  The  seas 
are  the  Mediterranean,  Enxine,  Caspian,  and  Red  Sea.  The  rivers 
are  the  Nile,  Danube,  Halys,  Tigris,  Euphrates,  Indus,  Tyras, 
Borysthenes,  Araxes,  and  several  other  Scythian  rivers.  The 
mountains  are  Caucasus,  the  Matienian  mountains,  Atlas,  Hsemus, 
and  several  of  the  ranges  in  Greece.  Of  these  objects  a more 
particular  account  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 


Geography  of  Herodotus  — Physical  Features.  (1.)  Seas. — The  Medi- 
terranean wiw  the  only  sea  to  which  Herodotus  applies  the  term 
ed\atraa : he  describes  it  as  “ our”  sea  (t}5»  p fidhaaaa,  i.  1,  185,  'v. 
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41) ,  and  the  “northern"  sea  in  reference  to  Africa  (ii.  11,  32,  158,  iv. 

42)  — a name  which  it  still  retains  among  the  Arabs : it  was  divided 

into  the  following  subordinate  seas,  to  which  be  applied  the  terms 
kSkvos,  ir6yTos,  and  if^ayos — the  Adriatic  (d  'ASpli)s,  i.  163)  ; the  Ionian 
Gulf,  which  is  another  term  for  the  Adriatic  (vi.  127,  vii.  20),  at  all 
events  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  ; the  .^Egacan,  of  which  he 
notices  the  width  xfXiyfos,  iv.  83) ; the  Icarian  (vi.  95),  off  the 

coast  of  Caria ; the  Sai'dinian  (i.  166)  ; the  Egyptian  (ii.  113);  and  the 
parts  about  the  islands  Carpithus  (iii.  45),  and  Rhodes  (i.  174).  The 
Euxine  is  named  “ Pontus,"  as  being  the  largest  inland  sea  with  which 
the  Greeks  of  that  day  were  acquainted  ; in  reference  to  Asia  it  is  the 
“northern”  sea  (iv.  37),  in  reference  to  Scythia,  the  “southern”  (iv. 
13).  Herodotus  exaggerates  its  size  (iv.  85) ; its  length,  between  the 
points  which  he  incorrectly  regards  as  extreme,  being  630  miles, 
instead  of  1280,  and  its  breadth  270,  instead  of  380  : its  greatest  length 
in  reality  is  through  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  the  greatest  width 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Tcleijid  and  Sakkariyeh.  The  Palus  Mseotis 
(Sea  of  Azov)  Herodotus  describes  as  nearly  as  large  as  the  Euxine  (iv. 
86) ; in  this  he  exaggerates ; it  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  it 
extended  eastward  along  the  course  of  the  Manytck  for  a considerable 
distance,  as  he  implies  (iv.  116),  and,  from  the  present  rate  of  its 
deci'ease,  we  may  well  sup'pose  it  to  have  been  four  or  five  times  as  hu-ge 
as  it  is  now.  Great  changes  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  the  levels 
of  the  land  north  of  the  Euxine,  by  which  some  of  the  rivers  have 
altered  their  courses,  and  others  have  altogether  disappeared ; Hero- 
dotus’ description  of  the  Crimea  as  an  acte  (projecting  ti-act  of  land) 
similar  to  Attica  (iv.  99),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Putrid  Sea 
had  come  into  existence  since  his  time.  The  Bosporus,  Propontis, 
and  Hellespont,  are  described  with  tolerable  accuracy  (iv.  85).  The 
Caspian  is  more  accurately  described  by  Herodotus  than  by  many  of 
his  successors : he  knew  it  to  be  a distinct  sea  (i.  203),  whereas  it  was 
generally  believed  after  his  time  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
Ocean : the  proportions  which  he  assigns  to  its  length  and  width  (750 
and  400 ; i.  203)  are  very  nearly  correct  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
infer  that  he  reversed  the  position  of  the  lake  as  is  occasionally  repre- 
sented in  Herodoteau  maps.  The  Sea  of  Aral  is  not  noticed;  it  has  been 
conjectured,  by  many  eminent  geographers,  that  the  Caspian  extended 
very  much  to  the  eastward  so  as  to  include  Aral,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  country  favours  this  idea.  Geologists,  however,  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  elevation,  which  separates  these  two  seas, 
occurred  at  a period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  and  even  before 

'the  separation  of  the  Caspian  from  the  Euxine  by  the  elevation  of 
Caucasus.  The  Caspian  has,  nevertheless,  undergone  great  changes 
even  in  historical  times;  not  improbably  the  Gulf  of  Kuli  Derya,  on 
its  eastern  coast,  extended  far  over  the  alluvial  flats  to  the  eastward, 
receiving  the  Oxus  (Jyhun)  by  a course  which  may  still  be  traced. 
The  Red  Sea  is  described  os  the  Arabian  Gulf  (ii.  11)  ; Herodotus 
probably  supposed  that  the  breadth  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Gulf  of 
Suez  (about  twenty-five  miles)  continued  through  its  whole  course  ; 
for  he  gives*  it  as  half  a day’s  journey  in  a row-boat,  whereas  it  is  in 
reality  175  miles. 

(2.)  Rivers. — In  Europe  the  Ister  (^Danube)  was  the  largest  river 
known  to  Herodotus : he  placed  its  sources  very  much  too  far  west- 
ward near  Pyrene,  a city  of  the  Celts  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(ii.  33),  and  supposed  it  thus  to  intersect  Europe  in  its  whole  length 
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Ita  tributaries  are  described  at  length  Civ.  49),  but  cannot  be  wholly 
identified  ; on  the  right  bank,  the  Alpis  and  Carpis  must  represent 
streams  that  rise  on  the  Alps,  either  the  Save  and  Drave,  or  the  SaUa 
and  fnn ; tho  Angrus,  which  flows  through  the  Triballian  plain,  may 
be  the  Ihar ; it  was  a tributary  of  the  Brongus,  Morava  ; the  Scius  is 
probably  the  Taker ; the  other  six  which  he  enumesates  are  unim- 
portant streams  between  the  Taker  and  the  sea  ; Herodotus  is  mistaken 
in  describing  them  as  large : on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ister,  the  Maris  is 
the  Marosch,  which  falls  not  immediately  into  the  Danube  but  into 
tlie  T’heiss;  theTiarantiis  is  the  Schyl,  the  Ararus  the  Alnta,  the  Xap&ris 
the  Ardisch,  the  Ordessus  the  Sereth,  and  the  Porftta  the  I‘rath.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Ister  is  awkwardly  described : it  is  said  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  Euxine  in  the  same  meridian  as  the  Nile,  opposite  Sinope 
(ii.  M4),  and  near  Istria  (ii.  .'13):  neither  of  these  statements  can  bo  re- 
conciled with  the  facts  ; Istria  was  sixty  miles  from  the  present  mouth 
of  the  river,  ground  of  considerable  elevation  intervening ; and  in  what 
sense  Herodotus  supposed  the  Danube  to  bo  opposite  Sinope  is  a mystery: 
we  may  perhaps  attribute  his  remarks  to  his  love  of  symmetry.  Of 
the  other  rivers  of  Europe  he  notices— in  Scythia,  the  Tyras,  Thiiestr; 
the  Hypftuis,  Boug ; the  Borysthenes,  Dnicpr ; the  Panticapes,  which 
cannot  be  identified,  flowing  into  the  Borysthenes,  and  having  its  course 
in  a more  easterly  direction;  the  Hypacyris,  which  is  described  as 
reaching  the  sea  near  Kaiantchak,  after  having  received  a branch  of  the 
Borysthenes,  named  the  Gerrhus;  and  the  Tanais,  Thn  (iv.  51-57)  : 
beyond  Scythia,  tho  Hyrgis  (iv.  57)  or  Syrgis  (iv.  123),  perhaps  the 
Donetz,  a tributary  of  the  Don  ; the  Oarus,  perhaps  tho  Volga,  which, 
however,  is  described  as  flowing  into  the  Pal  us  Maeotis  (iv.  123);  and 
the  Lycus:  lastly  the  Phasis  in  Colchis  (i.  2),  which  fonned  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Eridftnus  is  noticed  as 
flowing  (according  to  report)  into  the  Northern  Ocean:  Herodotus 
disci-edited  the  i-eport  (iii.  115)  ; but  without  doubt  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  were  visited  for  the  sake  of  procuring  amber,  and  the  name 
Eridauus  may  still  survive  in  the  Shodaune  which  flows  by  Dantzic. 

Of  the  rivers  in  Asia  Herodotus  notices  the  Halys  as  rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  (i.  72)  and  flowing  (in  .its  lower  course)  in  a 
northerly  direction  between  Syria  (i.  e.  Cappadocia)  and  Paphlagonia 
(i.  6) : the  ThermOdon  and  the  Parthenius,  about  which  the  Syrians 
(Cappadocians)  lived  (ii.  104);  the  latter  is  probably  not  the  Bartan, 
but  some  other  river  of  the  same  name  east  of  the  Halys : the 
Euphrates,  as  dividing  Cilicia  and  Armenia  (v.  52),  and  flowing  by 
Babylon  (i.  185);  the  Tigris,  as  flowing  into  the  Erythraean  Sea  (i. 
189),  after  having  received  two  rivers  having  the  same  name  (the  two 
Zabs),  and  the  Gyndes,  probably  the  THila  (v.  52):  the  story  of  the 
division  of  the  latter  into  360  channels  (i.  *189),  may  be  founded  upon 
the  extensive  hydraulic  works  for  irrigation  which  were  carried  out  on 
that  river  ; the  Choaspes,  Kerkhah,  on  the  banks  of  which  Susa  stood 
(i.  188  ; V.  49,  52);  the  river  is  now  IJ  mile  from  the  site  of  the 
city,  but  not  improbably  it  fonnerly  bifurcated  and  sent  a branch 
by  the  town  : the  Aces,  which  is  described  as  splitting  into  five 
channels  (iii.  117),  perhaps  in  reference  to  the  waters  of  the  TTcri-rnd, 
which  admits  of  being  carried  through  the  Elhurtz  range  in  the  manner 
described ; the  Indus,  to  which  Herodotus  assigns  an  easterly  course 
(iv.  44),  perhaps  under  the  impression  that  the  Cabal  wiis  the  main 
stream;  and  the  Corys,  in  Arabia,  represented  as  a largo  river  (iii.  9), 
but  probably  identical  with  the  small  torrent  of  Core,  Tho  Araxes 
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cannot  be  identified  with  any  eingle  river : the  name  was  probably  an 
appellative  for  a river,  and  was  applied,  like  our  Awn,  to  sevenil 
streams,  which  Herodotus  suppo.sed  to  be  identical  : the  Araxes  which 
he  describes  as  rising  in  the  Matienian  mountains  (i.  202),  is  the  river 
usually  so  called,  flowing  into  the  Cyrus  ; the  Araxes  which  separated 
the  M^agets  from  Cyrus's  empire  is  either  the  Oxus  or  the  Jaxartes 
(i.  201) ; the  Araxes  which  the  Scythians  crossed  into  Cimmeria  is 
probably  the  Volga  (iv.  11). 

In  Africa  the  Nile  is  described  as  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
Dcmube  (ii.  33)  ; its  sources  were  entirely  unknown  (ii.  28,  34),  nor 
does  Herodotus  notice  the  division  into  the  Blue  and  White  Nile, 
but  the  easterly  course  described  in  ii.  31,  and  the  supposed  course 
as  described  in  caps.  32  and  33,  would  apply  (if  at  all)  to  the  latter 
of  the  two  branches.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  Nile  is  attributed 
to  the  unequal  force  of  the  sun’s  attraction  (ii.  25).  The  cataracts 
(Katadupi)  are  noticed  (iL  17,  29):  the  windings  of  the  river  below  the 
23rd  par.  of  lat.  are  transferred  to  the  district  near  Elephantine 
(ii.  29).  The  division  of  the  main  stream  at  the  head  of  the  Delta 
into  three  large  and  four  smaller  channels  is  noticed  (ii.  17).  The 
other  rivers  noticed  in  Africa  are  the  Triton  (iv.  178)  described  ivs  a 
large  river  flowing  into  Lake  Tritonis : no  largo  river,  however,  exists 
in  the  district  referred  to  : the  lake  probably  includes  the  Shibk-et~ 
lowdeah  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  Triton  being  one  of  the  streams 
flowing  into  the  lake:  the  Cinyps  (iv.  175),  near  Leptis,  was  a mere 
torrent  not  easily  identified.  The  Niger  is  probably  the  river  which 
the  Nasamonians  reached  (ii.  32). 

(3.)  Mountain  Chains, — Herodotus  is  peculiarly  defective  in  his 
notices  of  mountains.  Caucasus  is  correctly  described  as  the  loftiest 
chain  known  in  his  day  (i.  203):  Atlas  is  described,  not  as  a chain,  but 
a peaked  mountain,  somewhere  in  south-eastern  Algeria  (iv.  184):  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  is  not  noticed  at  all : the  mountains  of  Armenia 
are  generally  noticed  (i.  72)  ; the  Matienian  mountains,  which  con- 
tained the  sources  both  of  the  Araxes,  Aras,  and  the  Gyndes,  Diaia  (i. 
189,  202),  answer  to  the  Abus  range  and  the  northern  part  of  Zagrus; 
the  narrtea  alone  of  the  European  ranges  were  known  to  him,  but  were 
transferred  to  other  objects,  PyrCne  (the  Pyrenees)  to  a town  (ii.  33), 
Alpis  and  Carpis  (the  Alps  and  Carpathians)  to  rivers  (iv.  49):  thef/rc/ 
range  is  referred  to  in  the  account  of  the  .^gipodes,  and  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  the  Issedonians  and  Aigippeeaus  (iv.  23,  25 
and  the  gold  mines  of  the  Altai  are  probably  referred  to  in  iv.  27.  ()f 

the  ranges  nearer  Greece  he  notices  Hxmiis  (iv.  49),  Rhodope  (iv.  49),  * 
Pangoium  (vii.  11^),  and  Orbelus  (v.  16)  in  Thrace, 

§ 7.  The  political  and  topographical  notices  are  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  map  of  the  world  as  Herodotus  would  h.ave 
delineated  it.  In  the  west  of  Europe,  we  have  not  nearly  so  many 
notices  as  Hecatmus  gives  us.  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
fully  descr^d ; so  also  is  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  in  connexion 
with  the  Persian  expeditions  : the  notices  of  spots  in  Greece  are,  of 
course,  very  numerous.  In  Asia,  the  political  divisions  are  fully 
and  correctly  given,  according  to  the  system  of  satrapies  established 
in  the  Persian  empire : the  topographical  notices  of  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  are  numerous,  as  might  bp  expected  : in  other 
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quarters  they  are  scanty.  In  Africa,  Egypt  is  fully  described  ; so 
also  is  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Carthage  westward,  and  the  tribes 
occupying  the  interior  at  a short  distance  from  the  coast.  We  sub- 
join a brief  review  of  each  continent. 

Geography  of  Herodotus  — PoUticbl  Divisions.  (1).  Europe, — 
Commencing  from  the  W.,  we  have 'notice  of  Iberia  (Spain)  (i.  163), 
with  the  towns  Tartessus  (iv.  152)  and  Gadeira,  Cadiz  (iv.  8),  and 
the  island  Erytheia  (iv.  8),  either  Trocadero  or  an  island  which 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  mainland  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Guadalquiver.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the  extreme  W., 
were  the  Cynesians  (ii.  33),  or  Cynetes  (iv.  49),  a people  but  seldom 
afterwards  noticed.  Next  to  these  came  the  Celts,  with  the  town 
Pyrene  and  the  sources  of  the  Danube  (ii.  33,  iv.  49).  In  Gaul  we 
have  notice  of  the  Ligyans  (Ligurians)  as  living  above  Massalia,  ilfar- 
seiUes  (v.  9),  and  of  the  Elisyci  (vii.  165).  In  Italy — a name  which  first 
appears  in  Herodotus  (i.  24,  iv.  15),  as  applicable,  however,  only  to  the 
southern  district  of  Magna  Grsecia — we  have  notice  of  Tyrrhenia 
(i.  94,  163)  on  the  western  coast,  the  Ombrici  (iv.  49),  or  Umbrians, 
lapygia  (iv.  99)  at  the  heel,  Qilnotria  to  the  S.W.,  and  various  well- 
known  towns,  of  which  we  need  only  observe  that  Vela  and  Posidonia 
(i.  167)  are  the  same  as  Elea  and  Peestum.  Of  the  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  hear  of  Sardo,  Sardinia,y>hich  ho  correctly  describes 
as  the  largest  in  the  then  known  world  (i.  170,  v.  106,  vi.  2)  ; Cyrnus, 
Corsica,  with  the  Phocaan  colony  of  Alalia  (i.  165,  vii.  165)r  and 
Sicily  (vii.  170),  in  which  he  notices  the  majority  of  the  Greek 
colonies,  Messana  appearing  under  the  name  Zanclo  (vi.  22).  The  name 
“Hellas”  appears  as  an  ethnological  title  applying  to  any  country 
where  Hellenes  were  settled,  and  thus  including  spots  in  Italy,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Africa  (i.  92,  ii.  182,  iii.  39,  vii.  156).  The  country  of 
Greece  receives  no  general  title;  but  the  southern  peninsula  is  described 
as  Peloponnesus  (viii.  73),  and  the  land  of  Pelops  (vii.  8).  The  notices 
of  places  and  peoples  are  very  numerous,  but  contain  little  that  is 
peculiar;  the  omission  of  the  name  Epirus  may  be  noticed.  The  name 
Macedonia  applies  in  Herodotus  only  to  the  district  south  of  the 
Ilaliacmon,  the  remainder  being  described  according  to  the  names  of 
the  separate  tribes.  In  Illyria,  the  EnCti.  Venetians  (i.  196),  and  the 
Encheleaus  (v.  61,  ix.  43)  on  the  coastabove  Epidamnus,  are  noticed; 
the  Triballian  plain  is  probably  Seroia  (iv.  49),  and  the  Sigynnae 
(v.  9),  north  of  the  Danube,  may  bo  placed  in  Hungary  and  the  ad- 
jacent countries;  beyond  this  the  country  was  deemed  uninhabitable 
from  the  bees  (probably  the  mosquitoes)  about  the  river  (v.  10).  The 
Thracians  are  noticed  as  a very  powerful  race,  divided  into  a great 
number  of  tribes,  of  which  the  Getso  (of  Dacia)  were  the  most  power- 
ful (v.  3,  iv.  93) ; there  is  little  of  special  interest  in  his  notices  of 
the  other  tribes.  The  northern  coast  of  the  .ffigacan,  together  with 
the  towns  upon  it,  is  described  at  length,  and  in  a manner  that 
does  not  call  for  observation;  the  eastern  district  is  also  noticed  in  de- 
•scribing  the  Thracian  expedition  of  Darius  (iv.  89-93)  ; tlw  route  that 
he  followed  is  not  clearly  marked  out;  he  struck  into  the  interior  to 
the  western  side  of  the  LitUe  Balkan,  passing  by  the  sources  of  the 
Te&rus,  Simerdere,  whose  38  fountains  can  still  be  numbered,  a 
tributary  of  the  Contadesdus,  Karishtiran,  and  this  of  the  Agrianes, 
Erkene,  which  joins  the  Hebrus;  then  he  met  with  the  Artiscus,  gene- 
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rally  identified  with  the  Ard-a,  but  more  probably  the  Tekedereh  more 
to  the  £. ; he  crossed  the  Balkan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burghaz, 
and  thence  followed  the  defiles  that  skirt  the  sea  coast.  Scythia  and  the 
countries  adjacent  to  it  are  described  at  considerable  length  in  Book  iv. 
(17-20,  99-117) ; his  account  of  the  shape  of  the  country  in  cap.  101  has 
been  variously  understood,  but  may  most  sim[ily  explained  in  the 
following  manner:  Herodotus  regarded  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube  tp  that  of  the  Tanais  as  a straight  line,  the  interruption 
caused  by  the  Crimea  being  overlooked;  this  line  formed  one  side  of 
his  quadrilateral  figure,  which  thus  touched  two  seas,  the  Eiixine  and 
the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  position  of  the  other  sides  was  regulated  by 
this : the  western  bovmdary  joined  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ister, 
which  thus  touched  Scythia  obliquely  (cap.  49)  without  forming  the 
boundary  throughout  its  course ; the  eastern  boundary  was  in  great 
measure  formed  by  the  Tanais ; and  the  northern  was  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  the  upper  course  of  the  Tanais  at  the  distance 
of  4000  stades  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Tyras,  at  a 
similar  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  partly  Scyth- 
ized  Greeks,  but  mainly  Scythians;  the  tribes  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers  were  not  Scythians,  but  still  resembled  the  Scythians 
in  many  respect^.  The  position  of  the  various  tribes  referred  to 
may  be  described  thus:  the  Callipidas  and  the  AlazOnes  between  the 
Hypanis  and  Tyras,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  in  the^odern  Kher- 
ton ; the  Agathyrsi  in  Trantylvania ; the  agricultural  ^ythians  be- 
tween the  Hypanis  and  the  Panticapes,  which  was  probably  somewhat 
eastward  of  the  Borysthenes,  in  Ekaterinodav ; the  Neuri  in  Volhynia 
and  Lithuania ; the  .^droph&gi  (“  cannibals”)  inKourtk and  Tchemigov ; 
the  nomad  Scythians,  eastward  of  the  Panticapes  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Ekuterinodav  and  in  Kharkov ; the  Royal  Scythians  in  Taurida  and 
the  steppes  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  the  Budlni  and  Geloni  in  part  of 
Tambov ; the  Melanchlaeni  (“  black-coats”)  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
Desna  in  Orlov  and  Toula ; and  the  Saurom&tse  on  the  steppe  between 
the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  positions  of  the  other  trib^  can  only 
be  conjectured ; the  Thyssaggtse,  W.  of  the  Vdga,  about  Simbirsk ; 
the  lyrcae  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river ; the  Revolted  Scythians 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kaama ; the  Argippsei  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Ural  range,  about  the  sources  of  the  river  just  noticed;  the 
Issedones  on  the  opposite  side  of  Ural;  and  the  Arimaspi  perhaps  abouV 
the  western  ranges  of  the  Altai.  Within  the  limits  of  Herodotus’s 
Europe,  we  must  also  include  the  MassagStae,  who  occupied  the  steppes 
of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  between  the  Volga  and  the  Sirr,  the  latter  being 
probably  the  Araxes  intended  by  Herodotus  (i.  201).  The  only  places 
noticed  in  this  wide  district  are — Olbia  or  Borysthenes  (iv.  18),  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hypanis  ; Prom.  Hippolaus,  on  the  opposite,  i.e.  the  left 
bonk  of  that  river ; the  Course  of  AchiBes,  the  Gosa  Tendra,  and  Cosa 
Djarilgaich;  Carcinltis,  probably  Kalantchak  (56);  and  Cremni  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Mceotis  (20).  The  Crimea  is  described  under  the 
name  Taurica,  the  eastern  part  being  named  the  “ Rugged  Cher- 
sonese ” (8«),  which  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
the  slaves’  dyke  (20).  With  i-egard  to  the  northern  districts  of  Europe 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  heard  a rumour  of  the  large  lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,  as  he  describes  the  Tanais  as  rising  in  a large  lake  (57). 
The  more  western  districts  he  supposed  to  be  utterly  unknown,  and 
therefore  rejects  the  reports  of  the  amber  brought  from  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  tin  from  the  Cassiterides  (iii.  1 15). 
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(2).  Atia. — Asia  Minor  was  occupied,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  15 
races,  arranged  thus : four  on  the  southern  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
Cilicians,  Pamphylians,  Lycians,  and  Caunians;  four  on  the  western 
coast  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Carians,  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  Greeks ; four 
on  the  shores  of  the  Euiine,  the  Thracians,  Mariandynians,  Paphla- 
gonians,  and  Cappadocians;  and  three  on  the  central  plateau,  the 
Phrygians,  Chalybes,  and  Matieni.  The  divisions  occupied  by  these 
tribes  varied  considerably  from  those  of  a later  period;  the  Cilicians 
crossed  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Autitaurus,  and  occupied  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Halys  (i.  72),  extending  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  border  of  Airoenia  (v.  52).  Pamphylia  probably  included  the 
southern  part  of  Pisidia,  which  is  nowhere  named  by  Herodotus,  the 
northern  portion  falling  to  Phrygia.  Lycia  extended  westward  to  the 
river  Calbis ; it  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Lycia  Proper  along  the 
coast,  occupied  by  the  Termllse  and  the  Troes;  Milyaa,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  inland  plain,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia ; and  Cabalia,  Satala, 
the  western  half,  to  the  Calbis,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Cabaliaus 
and  Lasonians,  remnants  of  the  old  Meoonian  people.  The  Caunians 
occupied  the  coast  from  the  Calbis  to  the  Cersniian  bay,  which  was  after- 
wards known  as  Persea.  Caria  included  the  western  coast  from  the 
Ceramian  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander;  Lydia  thence  to  the  bay 
of  Elaea,  while  to  Mysia  its  usual  limits  were  assigned ; the  Greeks 
were  dispersed  over  the  western  coast — the  Dorians  in  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus  ana  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ceramian  bay  ; the 
lonians  from  the  bay  of  lassus  to  the  river  Hermus,  with  the  Phocaean 
peninsula  to  the  north  of  it ; and  the  .^olians  from  Smyrna  to  the 
bay  of  Adramyttium,  though  he  occasionally  implies  that  they  extended 
above  this  point  over  the  whole  of  Troas  (i.  151,  v.  122).  On  the 
nofthem  coast,  Thrace  corresponds  with  the  later  Bithynia,  as  far  as 
the  river  Sangarius;  this  district  was  occupied  by  two  tribes  which 
immigrated  from  Europe,  the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians,  the  former 
occupying  the  coast,  the  latter  the  interior.  The  Mariandynians  held 
the  coast  between  the  river  Sangarius  and  Prom.  Posidium  (C.  Baba), 
and  the  Paphlagonians  thence  to  the  Halys,  while  the  Cappadocians 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  Armenia,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  the  table-land,  including  a part  of  Galatia.  In  the  interior 
the  Matieni  occupied  the  table-land  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Halys  (the  later  Cappadocia),  while  the  Phrygians  held  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  including  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  and  parts  of  Galatia,  Pisidia, 
and  even  Lydia,  the  CatacecaumSn^  being  considered  as  part  of  it. 
The  Chalybes  dwelt  in  the  mountain  ridges  that  run  parallel  to  the 
Euxine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinope.  The  Hygennians  (iii.  90)  are 
not  noticed  by  any  other  writer ; perhaps  the  rea^ng  should  be  Hy- 
tennians,  the  people  of  Etenna  in  Pisidia.  Proceeding  eastward  we 
come  to  Armenia,  separated  from  Cilicia  by  the  Euphrates  (v.  .'52),  and 
extending  over  a considerable  portion  of  Mesopotamia,  which  is  nowhere 
noticed  by  Herodotus  as  a separate  district.  Contiguous  to  Armenia  on 
the  E.  was  a district  named  Pactyica  (iii.  93),  distinct  from  the  one 
noticed  in  iv.  44.  -Northward  of  Armenia  lay  Colchis,  wh^  inhabit- 
ants, dark-complexioned  and  vyoolly -haired, were  believed  byHerodotus 
to  be  of  Egyptian  extractiott^ii.  104) ; the  mythical  .^Ea  was  placed 
in  this  country  (i.  2,  vii.  193).  South-west  of  Armenia,  and  conter- 
minous with  Cilicia,  was  Syria,  which  commenced  at  Posidium,  Botyt, 
about  12  miles  S.  of  the  Orontes  (iii.  91),  and  extended  along  the 
co.ast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a small  interval  between  Cadytis,  Gaza,  and  a place  named 
lenysus,  which  belonged  to  the  Arabians  (iii.  5) ; the  southern  portion 
was  termed  Syria  Paleestina  and  the  northern  Phoenicia  (iii.  91).  The 
towns  Ascg.lun  (i.  105),  AzOtiis  (ii.  157),  Cadytis  (ii.  159),  and  Agbat&ua 
(iii.  69),  are  noticed  in  the  former ; Agbatana  may  perhaps  have  refer- 
ence to  Batanxa  (Bashan),  the  first  syllable  representing  the  Arabic 
article  el;  Cadytis  haa  been  taken  either  for  Jerusalem,  the  "holy” 
city  (Kedesh),  or  fir  Gaza;  the  notices  favour  the  latter  opinion;  in 
Phoenicia,  Tyre  (ii.  44)  and  Sidon  (ii.  116)  are  noticed.  South  of  Syria 
was  Arabia,  which  according  to  Herodotus  touched  the  Mediteiraneau 
Sea  between  Cadytis  and  Jenysus,  the  exact  position  of  which  is  un- 
known; it  was  on  the  coast  near  Egypt  (iii.  5);  the  productions  of  the 
country  are  described  at  length  (iii.  107-113);  the  term  “Arabian”  is 
used  somewhat  indefinitely  by  Herodotus ; Sennacherib  is  termed  king 
of  the  “Arabians,”  and  his  army  the  "Ajabian”  host  (ii.  141).  Con- 
tiguous to  Arabia  on  the  E.  was  Assyria,  of  which  Babylonia  formed 
a portion  (iii.  92),  with  the  towns  Babylon  (i.  178),  Is,  the  modem 
Hit  (i.  179),  Ardericca,  probably  Akkerkufii.  185),  Opis,  probably 
Khafaii,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dialk  and  Tigris  (i.  189),  and 
Arape,  near  the  former  mouth  of  the  Tigris  (vi.  20);  the  advance  of 
the  coast  prevents  any  identification  of  its  site.  Eastward  of  Assyria 
came  Cissia  (iii.  91),  the  Susiana  of  later  geographers,  with  the  towu 
Susa  (v.  52),  and  a second  Ardericca  (vi.  119),  perhaps  at  Kir-ab,  35 
miles  N.E.  of  Susa.  In  Persia  no  places  are  noticed;  but  the  habits  of 
the  people  are  described  at  length  (i.  131-140),  and  the  tribes,  which 
were  of  three  classes — (1)  three  dominant  races,  the  Pasargadae,  Mara- 
phians,  and  Maispians;  (2)  three  sigricultural,  Panthialseaus,  Deru- 
si8eauB,.and  Germanians  (probably  from  Carviania) ; and  (3)  four 
nomad,  Daans  (i.e.  rural ; the  Dehavites  of  Ezra  iv.  9),  the  Mardians 
(t.e.  heroet),  the  Dropicaus,  and  the  Ssgartians  (i.  125).  North  of  Persia 
were  the  Medes,  divided  into  six  tribes  (i.  101),  with  the  town  Agba- 
tana, Takht  i-Sdeiman,  in  Atropatene  (i.  98) ; westwai-d,  in  the  ranges 
of  2iagrus,  the  Matienians;  and  north  of  these,  in  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Cyrus,  the  Saspirians  (i.  104,  110,  iv.  37),  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
later  Iberians,  with  the  Alarodians,  about  Lake  Lychnitis ; and  the 
Caspians  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  positions  of 
many  of  the  nations  enumerated  in  the  account  of  the  satrapies  can 
only  be  conjectured ; their  probable  localities  are  as  follows : the 
DoritsB*  and  Paudcse  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  the  Pantimithi,* 
Faricanii,  and  Hyrcanii,  at  its  south-eastern  angle;  the  Sagai-tii  in  the 
desert  of  later  Parthia;  the  Parthi  more  to  the  N.,  about  Nisaea;  the 
Chorasmii,  Arii,  Bactri,  and  Sogdi  in  their  later  districts;  the  .^gli 
among  the  Sogdi,  near  Alexandria  Ultima ; the  Sacae  between  the  head 
waters  of  the  Oxus  and  laxartes;  the  Dadicao  and  Aparytee,*  in  the 
southern  part  of  Bactria ; the  Gandarii  on  the  banks  of  the  Cabul ; the 
Sattagydaa*  (the  Thatagush  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions),  about  the 
iipper  course  of  the  Etymander ; the  Sarangae  about  Aria  lacus,  and 
the  Thamaniei*  to  the  N.  of  the  same,  the  Paricanii*  in  the  northern 
part  of  BedpchUtan,  and  the  .Ethiopians  on  the  sea-coast;  the  Myci* 
;the  Mdka  of  the  inscriptions)  about  the  neck  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; and 
the  Orthocorybantes*  perhaps  in  Media.  The  India  of  Herodotus  is 
confined  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Indus,  the  Funjab;  he  notices  a 


* Tlie  names  thus  marked  do  not  appear  in  any  other  writer. 
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second  district  named  Pactyica  with  the  town  Caspatyrus  (iii.  102), 
which  has  been  identified  with  Cabul  and  with  Ccuhmere,  neither  of 
which  however  agree  with  the  notice  of  its  being  on  the  Indus 
(iv.  44)  ; the  Padaoi  (iii.  99),  who  were  regarded  even  in  the  age  of 
Tibullus®  as  living  iu  the  extreme  east;  and  the  Callatians  (^iii.  38),  or 
Calantiaus  (iii.  97)  ; the  abodes  of  these  tribes  are  uncertain.  Eastward 
of  India  {i.e.  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayan  range),  stretched  the  vast 
sandy  desert  (iii.  98),  which  reaches  to  the  coniines  of  China. 

(3.)  Africa. — The  description  of  Egypt  as  an  “ acquired  country,  the 
gift  of  the  Nile”  (ii.  5),  is,  geologically  speaking,  incorrect.  The  level 
of  Egypt  has  undoubtedly  been  raised  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  but  the  land  has  not  gained  upon  the  sea  within  historical  times; 
the  line  of  the  coast  remains  very  nearly  what  it  was  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. Still  more  incorrect  is  his  notion  of  the  influence  of  the  Nile  on 
the  depth  of  the  Mediterranean  (ii.  5);  the  depth  described  (11  fathoms) 
is  not  found  until  within  about  12  miles  of  the  coast.  His  measure- 
ments are,  as  usual,  exaggerated ; the  length  of  the  coa.st  is  300  miles,  and 
not  400  (ii.  6),  and  that  of  the  Delta  from  the  coast  to  the  apex  about 
100  instead  of  173  miles  (ii.  7).  His  description  of  the  Nile  valley  is  not 
altogether  reconcilable  with  the  facts ; its  breadth  above  the  Delta  is 
about  13  miles,  instead  of  23  (ii.  8)  ; nor  does  the  valley  widen  in  the 
place  described  mid- way  between  Heliopolis  and  Thebes.  The  distance 
between  these  two  places  is  42 1 instead  of  552  miles,  and  between 
Thebes  and  Elephantine,  124  instead  of  206  (ii.  9).  Herodotus  divides 
Egypt  into  two  portions,  the  Delta  (ii.  15),  and  Upper  Egypt,  which, 
however,  he  refers  to  but  once  (iii.  10);  he  notices  1 8 nomes  only  out  of 
the  36  usually  enumerated  (ii.  165  ff.) ; and  he  describes  most  of  the  great 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  Pyramids  (ii.  124-134)  ,the  Labyrinth,  and 
Lake  Mwris  (ii.  148),  and  the  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea  (ii.  158,  iv.  39).  The  notices  of  the  towns  are  very  numerous, 
and  belong  to  the  general  ^ography  of  Eg]rpt.  To  the  S.  of  Egypt 
lived  the  Ethiopians,  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Nomads  (probably  the 
“ Nobatee”  are  intended),  and  the  other  Ethiopians  (ii.  29);  the  capital 
of  the  latter  was  Meroe ; the  northern  capital,  Napftta,  is  not  noticed. 
Beyond  the  Ethiopians  were  the  Autom51i  in  Abyssinia  ; on  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Ichthyophagi  ("  fish-eaters”),  whom  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  being  met  with  at  Elephantine  (iii.  19),  and  the  Macrobii 
near  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  extreme  S.  (iii.  17).  West  of  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  seven  days’  journey  from  Thebes,  was  the  city  O^is,  the 
capital  of  the  Great  Oasis,  el  Khargeh,  “ the  island  of  the  blessed” 
(iii.  26),  and  more  to  the  north  the  Oasis  which  contained  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  the  modem  Sitoah  (ii.  32).  The  remainder  of  northern 
Africa  is  divided  by  Herodotus  into  three  zones,  the  sea-coast,  the 
wild-beast  tract,  and  the  sandy  ridge  (ii.  32,  iv.  181);  the  first  of  these 
represents  Barbary  or  the  states  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli ; the  second,  the  hilly  district,  parts  of  which  are  still  infested 
with  wild  boasts ; and  the  third  the  Sahara,  which  he  elsewhere  more 
distinctly  describes  as  an  uninhabitable  desert  beyond  the  sandy  ridge 
(iv.  185),  The  tribes  occupying  the  sea-coast  district  were  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  nomads  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  agriculturists 
to  the  west  of  that  point  (186):  their  residences  were  as  follows  : — the 
Adyrniachidse  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Port  Plynus,  probably  Port 


• “ Impia  nec  saris  cclebrans  convivia  mensis 

Vlthna  ricinus  Phtebo  tenet  arva  Padseus.” — It.  1,  144. 
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Bardeak  (iv.  168) ; the  Gilligammso  thence  to  the  isle  Aphrodisias,  N. 
of  Gyrene  (iv.  169);  they  are  not  elsewhere  noticed;  the  Asbystse,  S. 
of  Gyrene  (iv.  170);  Cyrenaica  itself,  occupied  by  a Greek  colony, 
with  the  towns  Gyrene  and  Barca  (iv.  160,  199),  and  Irasa,  probably 
EH  Kvhbeh,  near  Dema,  with  its  beautiful  spring  (iv.  158} ; westward 
of  the  Gilligammse,  the  Auschlsse,  touching  the  sea  coast  at  Eues- 
Mrldes,  Benghazi,  and  the  Gabaltans  (compare  modem  Cabylea ),  near 
Tauchira,  Taukra  (iv.  171) ; the  Nasamonians  to  the  S.  of  the  above- 
mentioned  tribes,  touching  the  sea  at  the  eastern  bend  of  the  Syrtis 
Major  (iv.  172);  then  the  Psylli  and  the  Macee  on  the  shores  of  the 
Syrtis  (iv.  17;l,  175);  the  Gindanes,  nowhere  else  noticed,  on  the  coast 
(iv.  176) ; the  Lotopliagi  in  Tripoli  (iv.  177);  the  Machlyans  about  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (iv.  178);  the  Auseans,  nowhere  else 
noticed,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Syrtis  (iv.  180);  and  westward  of 
the  Syrtis,  the  Maxyans  (191);  the  Zavecions  (193),  not  mentioned  else- 
where; and  the  Gyzantians  (194),  or  Zygantians,  off  whose 'coast  was  the 
isle  Gyraunis,  Karkenna ; the  names  of  the  two  latter  tribes  may  be 
traced  in  those  of  the  Roman  provinces  Byzacium  and  Zeugitania ; Gar- 
thage  fell  within  the  territory  of  the  Gyzantians  ; the  place  and  its  inha- 
bitants are  frequently  referred  to  (i.  166,  iii.  17,  19,  iv.  195);  but  its 
position  is  not  defined.  Of  the  more  easterly  regions  of  Africa  Hero- 
dotus knew  but  little;  he  rightly  describes  it  as  extending  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (185),  and  alludes  to  the  “dumb  commerce”  carried 
on  between  the  natives  and  the  Garthaginians  (196).  2.  In  the  wild- 

beast  district  he  notices  only  the  Garamantians,  S.  of  the  Nasamonians 
(174) ; if  the  reading  is  correct,  of  which  there  are  doubts,®  they  must 
be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  people,  afterwards  noticed  (183).  3. 
In  the  sandy  zone  he  places  the  Oases ; that  of  the  Aramonians,  Siteah, 
which,  however,  lies  20  days’  journey  (400  geog.  miles;  from  Thebes, 
and  not  10  days  as  described  (181);  Augila,  which  is  correctly  de- 
scribed (172,  182);  the  Garamantes  in  Fezzan  (183),  whence  was  a 
caravan  route  to  the  Lotophagi,  coinciding  with  the  present  route  from 
Murzouk  to  Tripoli;  the  Atarantiaus,  perhaps  the  Tuariks  of  the 
Western  Sahara  (184);  and  the  Atlantes  about  the  range  of  Atlas 
(184)  in  Western  Algeria.  Below  the  sandy  region  in  the  interior 
were  the  Ethiopian  Troglodytes  (183),  the  Tibboos  to  the  S.  of 
Fezzan. 

§ 8.  The  exjiedition  of  Cyrus,  so  graphically  dcscrilied  by  Xenophon 
in  his  ‘ Anabasis,’  abounds  with  geographical  notices  of  the  highest 
interest,  relating  to  countries  with  which  the  Greeks  of  his  day  had 
little  more  than  a general  acquaintance.  The  expedition  was  under- 
taken by  Cyras  in  the  year  401  b.c.  with  the  object  of  dethroning 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  then  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia. 
His  route  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : starting  from  Sardis, 
he  strack  across  Phrygia  and  Pisidia  until  he  reached  Cilicia ; 
entering  that  province  by  the  pass  over  Taurus,  named  the  “ Cilician 
Gates,”  anS  leaving  it  by  the  “ Syrian  and  Cilician  Gates’  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Issus,  ho  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Myriandras, 
whence  he  strack  inland,  and,  crossing  the  range  of  Amanus  by 


< Pliny  and  Mela  give  the  name  as  Gamphasantians. 
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the  pass  of  Deilan,  entered  on  the  plain  of  Syria,  and  reached  the 
Euphrates  in  about  36°  lat.  He  crossed  the  river  at  Thaps&cus, 
and  descended  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  through  Mesopotamia  to 
Cunaxa,  a place  some  distance  N.W.  of  Babylon.  Cyms  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  that  took  place  there,  and  the  command  t)f  the 
Greeks  devolved  on  Clearchus,  and  after  his  death  on  Xenophon. 
Returning  very  nearly  on  their  former  course  as  far  as  the  Median 
wall,  they  struck  across  the  plain  of  Babylonia  to  the  'I'igris,  and 
crossing  that  river  followed  up  its  left  bank  to  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia ; their  course  through  the  high  lands  of  Armenia  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty;  they  ultimately  reached, the  boundaries  of 
Poutus,  and  from  the  range  of  Theches  looked  down  on  the  Euxine 
Sea.  They  gained  the  coast  at  Traiiczus,  and  following  it  by  land 
as  far  as  Cotyora,  they  took  ship,  and  were  conveyed  to  Heraclea  in 
Bithyiiia,  whence  they  reached  home  by  well-known  routes.^ 

§ 9.  Ctesias,  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  was  a contemporary  of  Xenophon, 
and  was  to  a certain  extent  associated  with  him,  if  we  may  receive 
the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa.  He  passed  many  years  in  Persia  as  physician  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  re- 
corded what  he  had  seen  in  several  works,  of  which  his  treatises  on 
Persia  and  India  were  the  most  im{X)rtant.  All  that  has  survivetl 
of  his  writings  is  contained  in  an  abridgment  by  Photius  and  a few, 
fragments  preserved  in  other  writers.  His  credulity  and  love  of  the 
marvellous  deservedly  brought  him  into  great  discredit. 

§ 10.  The  military  expeditions  of  Alexander  the  Great  form  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient  geography.  Not  only  was 
the  extent  of  the  country  over  which  he  himself  travelled  very  con- 
siderable, but  the  conquests  which  he  effected  had  a i>ermanent  in- 
fluence on  the  future  progress  of  discovery.  The  establishment  of  the 
Gra’co-Bactrian  kingdom  constituted  a link  between  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia  and  the  west ; the  subjection  of  the  Punjab  led  his  suc- 
cessors forward  to  the  plains  of  Central  India  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  A new  world  was,  in  short,  opened  to  Greek  enterprise, 
and  physical  science  received  a fresh  impetus  from  the  discovery  of 
the  rich  and  varied  products  of  the  eastern  world. 

§ 11.  The  extent  of  Alexander’s  discoveries  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  reaching  to  the  Jaxartes  in  the  N.E.,  and  the  Hyphasis, 
or  most  easterly  river  of  the  Punjab,  in  the  E.  Between  these 
limits  and  the  borders  of  Persis  lay  a wide  extent  of  country  which 
had  hitherto  been  a terra  incognita  to  the  Greeks,  comprising  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  Aria,  Margiana,  Drangiana,Arachosia,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana, 


The  topofrraphical  questions  arising  out  of  this  narrative  are  referred  to  in 
a future  chapter. 
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the  countries  lying  along  the  course  of  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries, 
Gedrosia,  and  Carrnania^ 

§ 12.  The  interest  excited  by  these  conquests  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  literary  works  which  were  issued  at  the  time — mostly 
the  composition  of  persons  attached  to  the  army  of  Alexander.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  literary  zeal  displayed,  we  append  the  names 
of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of  their  works.®  Most  of  the  works 
themselves  have  been  lost  to  us  ; but  we  fortunately  posses?  a very 
faithful  and  graphic  narrative,  ^vritten  by  Arrian  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  the  materials  of  which  were  gathered  from  these 
Contemjwrary  sources,  particularly  from  the  works  of  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus. 


• ‘ The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Alexander,’  by  Ttolemy,  son  of  Lagus ; ‘ The 
Journal’  of  Nearchus,  describing  his  voyage  down  the  Indus  and  along  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates ; ‘ The  Annals  of  Alexander,’  and  other 
works,  by  Onesicrltus,  describing  the  lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia — Sogdiana, 
Bactria,  &c.,  and  India  ; he  is  the  first  to  notice  Taprob&ne,  Ceylon  / ‘ History  of 
Alexander,’  by  Cleitarcbus,  who  not  only  describes  India,  but  portions  of  the  west 
and  north  of  Europe ; ' Alexander’s  Campaigns,’  ‘ History  of  Greece,’  by  Anaxi- 
menes of  Lumpsacus ; ‘ Alexander’s  Campaigns,’  by  AristobQlus  of  Cassandria  in 
Macedonia  ; ‘ History  of  Greece,’  and  other  works,  by  Callisthencs  of  Olj’mpus ; 
' Alexander’s  Life,’  by  Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  author  also  of  an  historical  work 
deaoriblng  the  foundation  and  antiquities  of  Home. 


SI.NDICA 


Map  of  the  Chersonesus  Trachea,  according  to  Herodotus. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  WORLD  AS  KNOWN  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHERS. 

§ 1.  Review  of  the  progress  of  discovery:  India;  Caspian  Sea;  China 
and  the  East : AVestern  Europe;  the  Amber  Isles:  Atlantic  Ocean: 
Phcenician  influence  : northern  discoveries  of  Himilco  and  Pytheas : 
Africa,  Hanno,  Euthymenes,  Periplus  of  Arrian.  § 2.  Geographical 
writers.  § 3.  Eratosthenes.  § 4.  Hipparchus.  § 5.  Polybius. 
§ 6.  Minor  geographical  writers.  § 7.  Strabo : Posidonius ; Ge- 
minus;  Marinus.  §8.  The  discoveries  of  the  Romans : Italy,  Illyria, 
Spain,  Africa,  Armenia,  Gaul  and  Britain,  Asia,  Mocsia,  Ac.  § 9. 
Roman  writers;  Csesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Livy.  § 10.  Mela;  Pliny; 
Arrian;  Pausanias.  §11.  Ptolemy;  Agathemerus,  Dionysius,  Peri* 
egetes,  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  § 12.  Peripli  and  Itineraries. 

§ 1.  We  are  now  approaching  the  time  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  Eratosthenes,  geography  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a science. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  treated  incidentally  and  superficially:  in 
future  we  shall  see  it  studied  for  its  own  sake  and  systematically, 
receiving  light  and  support  from  the  sister  sciences  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  this  period,  it  is  desirable 
to  take  a review  of  the  position  of  geographical  knowledge  and  the 
events  which  led  to  its  gradual  advance  during  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era. 

(1.)  India. — The  advance  had  thus  far  been  directed  towards  the 
East : the  conquests  of  Alexander  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  the  area 
of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Greeks  of  his  day.  We  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  his  successors  followed  in  the  path  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully opened,  and  advanced  the  frontier  of  the  known  world  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Ghmges.  This  was  achieved  by  Seleucus  Nicator  in 
his  war  with  Sandrocottus,  the  records  of  which  have  been  unfortu- 
nately lost : the  date  may  have  been  about  300  n.c.  Megasthenes  was 
despatched  on  an  embassy  to  Palibothra  (probably  near  Patna),  the 
residence  of  Sandrocottus,  and  on  his  letum  he  described  what  he  had 
seen  in  a work  on  India  in  four  books.  Another  ambassador,  named 
Daimichus,  silent  several  years  at  the  court  of  Allitrochades,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  king  just  mentioned,  and  he  also  gave  an  account  of  his 
experience.  Various  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Patrocles,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  wTote  an  account  of  the 
one  placed  under  his  command ; and  EuhemSrus,  who  was  sent  by 
Cassauder,  did  the  same.  The  latter  discovered,  or  protended  to  have 
discovered,  a tiumber  of  islands,  of  which  he  gave  a fabulous  account. 
The  establishment  of  a regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  shores 
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of  India  was  due  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies.  A navigator,  named 
Hippillus,  who  had  studied  the  character  of  the  monsoons,  ventured  in 
a straight  course  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  coast  of  India, 
trading  to  Limyrica,  Mangalore,  in  the  south,  and  Barygaza,  Baroach, 
in  the  north.  From  these  points  the  interior  of  Hindostan  would 
become  more  or  less  known. 

(2.)  Caspian  Sea. — In  the  north  of  Asia  the  progress  of  discovery  was 
but  slow.  The' Caspian  Sea  presented  in  that  age  the  same  sort  of 
problem  which  the  “ north-west  passage  ” has  been  in  modern  days, — 
the  question  to  be  decided  being  whether  any  communication  existed 
between  it  and  the  northern  ocean.  Herodotus,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  entertained  a correct  view  on  this  point ; but  among  his  suc- 
eessors  the  opinion  gradually  gained  credence  that  such  a passage  did 
exist.  Alexander  the  Great  determined  to  settle  the  question,  and 
would  doubtless  have  done  so  had  his  life  been  extended.  Patrocles, 
the  admiral  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  was  fully  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a north-west  passage  from  India  into  the  Caspian ; and  his  ignorance 
is  the  more  singular  from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  fully  aware 
of  the  commercial  route  down  the  Oxus  and  across  the  Caspian.  Both 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  held  to  the  same  false  view,  and  the  error 
was  not  rectified  until  the  latest  period  of  ancient  geography. 

(3.)  China  and  Hie  East. — The  countries  in  the  extreme  east  of  Asia 
were  to  a certain  extent  knovm  through  the  commerce  carried  on  by 
way  of  Bactria.  It  is  evident  that  the  trade  in  silk  was  extensively 
prosecuted  at  this  period,  and  that  a regular  overland  route  existed 
between  China  and  the  West.  The  Chinese  themselves  conveyed  the 
goods  as  far  as  the  "Stone  Tower,”  a station  probably  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Balor  range:  from  this  point  they  were  tran.sported  by 
Scythians  across  the  passes  to  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes, 
and  thence  partly  by  those  rivers  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  partly  by  an 
overland  route  through  Parthia  to  the  west  of  Asia. 

(4.)  Western  Europe. — The  progress  of  discovery  in  the  west  was  not 
equally  satisfactory  : indeed,  it  presents  a remarkable  contrast.  While 
the  Indian  ocean  was  well  known  to  the  Greek  writers,  the  Atlantic 
and  even  the  Mediteiranean  Sea  were  still  regions  of  uncertainty. 
A few  instances  will  illustrate  the  extent  of  this  ignorance.  The 
Periplus  of  Scylax,  compiled  about  350  u.c.,  mentions  only  two  towns 
on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Rome  and  Ancona,  in  addition  to  the  Greek 
colonies.  Heraclldes  Ponticus  calls  Rome  a Greek  city;  Theopompus 
(about  300  B.c.)  describes  its  position  as  not  far  from  the  ocean. 
Timaeus  (280  b.c.),  who  is  supposed  to  have  surpassed  his  contempo- 
raries in  the  knowledge  of  the  west,  describes  Sardinia  as  being  neai- 
the  ocean,  and  the  Rhone  as  having  an  outlet  into  the  Atlantic. 
Theopompus  thought  that  the  Danube  discharged  itself  into  the 
Adriatic  as  well  as  into  the  Euxine ; and  this  is  repeated  by  Dexippus 
(about  280  b c.)  with  the  monstrous  assertion  that  there  was  a mountain 
near  the  Danube  whence  both  seas  could  be  seen. 

(5.)  The  Amber  Isles. — In  no  instance  is  the  ignorance  of  the  Greeks 
mure  conspicuous  than  in  regard  to  the  amber  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  even  before  the  days  of  Herodotus  a considerable  traffic  in  this 
highly-prized  article  was  carried  on  from  the  Eridanus,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  he  had  received,  flowed  into  the  Nortliern  Ocean. 
The  amber  really  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed 
overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  which  thus  became  the  entrepot 
for  the  trade.  Several  of  the  Greek  geographers  (Dexippus  may  be 
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instanced)  consequently  conceived  this  to  be  the  locality  where  the 
amber  was  found,  and  represented  certain  islands,  which  they  named 
Electrldes  Insulsc,  as  existing  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  Even  when 
this  error  was  exploded,  the  true  se.at  of  the  trade  remained  un- 
known. Timseus  places  the  Amber  Island  (Raunonia)  north  of  Scythia; 
Strabo  names  it  Basilia,  but  was  equally  mistaken  as  to  its  northern 
latitude. 

(G.)  Atlantic. — ^The  Atlantic  Ocean  was  known  only  by  dark  ru- 
mours: Plato  believed  it  to  be  so  slimy  from  the  effects  of  a simken 
island,  which  he  names  Atlantis,  that  no  vessel  could  navigate  it. 
Aristotle  believed  it  to  be  just  as  shallow  as  the  Mediterr-inoan  was 
deep,  and  so  liable  to  dead  calms  that  sailing  was  out  of  the  question. 

(7.)  Phoenician  Influence. — In  all  these  reports  and  in  the  ignorance 
which  the  Greeks  display,  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  bent  on  preserving  a monopoly  of  the  ocean  traflBc, 
and  to  this  end  propagated  the  most  exaggerated  rumours.  Their 
determination  to  keep  navigation  a secret  is  well  illustrated  by  a story 
related  by  Strabo,  that  when  a Greek  ship  followed  in  the  track  of  a 
Carthaginian  vessel,  the  captain  of  the  latter  deliberately  ran  his  ship 
upon  a rock,  in  order  to  deter  the  Greeks  from  any  further  attempt  at 
discovery.  Most  of  the  rumours  which  they  propagated  appear  to  have 
had  some  foimdation;  but  the  truth  was  distorted  and  the  dangers 
magnified.  Thus  the  opinions  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  probably 
have  reference  to  the  Sargaeso  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Azores.  The  Phoenicians  themselves  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
the  western  shores  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  British  Isles;  but,  \vith  the 
exception  of  the  expedition  of  Himilco,  we  hear  little  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. In  Europe,  Marseilles  was  most  distinguished  for  maritime 
discovery,  and  produced  several  distinguished  navigators,  particularly 
Pytheas  and  Euthymenes. 

(8.)  Northern  Expeditions. — There  is  no  contemporary  history  of  Hi- 
milco’s  expedition;  we  are  indebted  to  Pliny  and  to  Eestus  Avienus,  a 
poet  of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  for  the  information  we  possess  in  regard 
to  it.  Himilco  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  fiOO  H.c.,  and  is  reputed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  the  British  Isles.  Avienus  describes  the 
Scillij  Isles  under  the  name  CEstrymnides,  the  Land’s  End  as  (Estrymnis, 
and  Ireland  as  Sacra  Insula,  probably  confounding  the  native  “Eri” 
with  the  Greek  'lipa.  Many  particulars  connected  with  the  voyage  are 
evidently  misplaced;  thus  the  sea-weed  which  checked  his  progress  must 
have  been,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  Sargasso  sea  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Azores,  and  not  to  the  north  of  Britain. 

The  report  of  the  British  Isles  must  have  been  pretty  widely  spread, 
as  Aristotle  mentions  both  Albion  and  lerne,  and  a notice  of  the  latter 
occurs  in  one  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  date  of  which,  however,  is 
un:ertain. 

Pytheas  of  Massilia,  bom  about  334  B.C.,  explored  the  northern  and 
western  ocean,  and  published  a ‘ Description  of  the  World,’  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Ocean,  of  which  but  a few  fragments  remain.  He 
followed  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul  to  the  shores  of  Britain;  he  ' 
explored  the  eastern  coast,  and,  advancing  beyond  its  northern  extre- 
mity, reached  Thule,  where  he  found  perpetual  daylight.  More  to 
the  northward  he  was  stopped  by  masses  of  sea-weed.  He  returned 
through  the  German  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and  then  made 
for  the  amber  coast  of  the  Baltic,  where  he  met  with  the  Tcutones.  A 
river  which  he  names  the  Tanais  was  the  limit  of  his  advance  in  this 
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direction.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  75)  blames  him  for  placing  Britain  too  far 
to  the  north,  he  himself  having  committed  a greater  error  in  the  other 
direction.  His  estimate  of  the  length  of  the  British  coast  (20,000 
stadea)  was  probably  intended  to  include  the  southern  as  well  as  the 
eastern  coast. 

(9.)  Africa. — Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  progress  of  discovery  in 
a southerly  direction.  Here  again  the  Carthaginians  were  in  advance 
of  other  nations.  About  500  b.c.,  as  is  pi-ob.able,  Hanno  undertook  a 
voyage  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  for  the  pm-pose  of  establishing 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  account  of  his  expedition 
is  contained  in  a Greek  translation  of  a statement  which  he  himself  drew 
up  in  the  Punic  language. 

The  localities  noticed  are  of  doubtful  position,  but  may  probably  be 
identified  thus:  Prom.  Solojis  with  C.  Spartel  ne.ar  Tangier;  the  river 
Lixus  with  the  AUiarytch ; th.s  island  of  Cyme  with  Arguin;  the  river 
Chretes  with  the  St.  John ; the  river  containing  crocodiles  with  the 
Senegal;  the  Western  Promontory  with  C.  Verd;  the  mountain  Theon 
OchemawithH/erraicone,  orwith/Sanjareahin  10°  N.  lat.;  the  Southern 
Promontory  with  Sherhro’  Sound,  and  the  island  with  Plantain  Island,  in 
about  8°  N.  lat.  The  Gorillac  which  he  describes  in  the  latter  have 
been  with  some  probability  explained  as  a species  of  ape  still  called 
Toorilla.  Euthymenes  of  Marseilles  (about  300  b.c.)  conducted  a 
similar  expedition  outside  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  Eudoxus  of 
Cyzicus  is  said  to  have  circumnavigated  Africa  from  Gades  to  the  Red 
Sea.  We  have  no  detailed  account  of  the  eastern  coast  until  the 
Periplus  of  Arrian,  compiled  probably  in  the  first  century  a.d.,  which 
gives  a survey  of  the  coast  down  to  Rhapta,  probably  the  modeni 
Quiloa,  in  10°  N.  lat.  In  the  interior  no  great  discoveries  were  made: 
the  Ptolemies  prosecuted  an  active  trade  with  Abyssinia  from  their 
ports  Berenice,  Arsinoe,  and  PhilotSia. 

§ 2.  While  a considerable  jiortion  of  the  earth’s  surface  was  laid 
open  by  these  discoveries,  there  was  a constant  supply  of  geo- 
graphical works,  emanating  from  authors  whose  subjects  and  places 
of  abode  show  how  widely  dilfused  the  taste  had  become.  Most 
of  these  works  have  been  lost,  but  the  titles  alone  are  instructive, 
as  showing  the  amount  of  materials  at  the  command  of  the  later 
geographers. 

Geographical  Worltt. — ‘History  of  Sicily,’  by  Antioehus  of  Syra- 
cuse (about  400  B.c.),  Strabo’s  chief  authority  in  regard  to  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  A large  historical  work  by  Ephorus  of 
Cuma:  (about  350),  an  authority  both  with  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Siculus.  ‘ History  of  Greece,’  by  Theopompus  of  Chios  (about 
350  B.C.),  praised  by  Dionysius  and  Pliny  for  his  knowledge  of 
Westerii  Europe.  ‘Description  of  the  World,’  by  Eudoxus  of 
Cnidus  (about  330  b.c.  ',  a mathematician  and  astronomer  as  well  as  a 
practical  geographer  ; he  travelled  extensively  in  Egypt,  Asia,  and 
Sicily.  A ‘ Periplus  ’ of  Scylax,  compiled  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  being  a description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
Propontis,  Euxine,  and  Palus  Mseotis,  commencing  at  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  terminating  at  the  island  of  Cerne,  off  the  coast  of 
Africa.  ‘ Periplus  ’ of  Phileas,  describing  the  same  coasts.  ‘ De- 
scription of  the  World’  and  other  works,  by  Dicsearchus  of  Messana 
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(about  310  B.C.),  who  waa  specially  devoted  to  drawing  maps.  A 
‘Book  of  Distances/  by  Timosthenes,  noticed  by  Strabo  imd  Pliny, 
giving  the  distances  between  different  places  about  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  and  elsewhere.  ‘Treatise  on  Greece  and  Sicily,’  by  Timaeus 
of  Tauromenium  (B.c.  280),  with  much  information  regarding  the 
north  and  west,  and  particularly  regarding  Italy  smd  Sicily;  the 
amber-producing  island  Basilia  is  noticed  by  him.  ‘Beracleia,’  by 
Herodoriis  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  a contemporary  of  Aristotle,  yielding 
information  in  regard  to  Spain  in  particular.  ‘ Altitude  of  Moun- 
tains,' by  Xenophon  of  Lainpskcus,  who  also  refers  to  the  Amber 
Island  under  the  name  Baltia.  Lastly,  the  treatises  of  Heraclides  of 
Heraclea  Fontica,  containing  various  notices  of  interest. 

§ 3.  Eratosthenes  (b.c.  276-196),  a native  of  Gyrene  and  educated 
at  Atlicns,  held  the  post  of  librarian  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Euerj^tes.  He  brought  mathematics  and  astronomy  to  hear  on  the 
subject  of  geography,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  construct  a very 
much  improved  chart  of  the  world,  which  exhibited  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  the  tropics,  and  the  arctic  circles.  His 
equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  equal  halves,  and  from  it  he 
drew  eight  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  following  points — 
Taprobane  (^Ceylon),  MeroS,  Syene,  Alexandria,  Rhodes,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  Thule.  That  which 
passed  through  Rhodes  (named  the  iia<)>payfia)  divided  the  habit- 
able world  into  two  halves,  the  northern  including  Europe,  the 
southern  Asia  and  Libya.  These  lines  were  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  seven  parallels  of  longitude  passing  through  the  following  points 
— Pillars  of  Hercules,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  Thapsacus,  the  Cas- 
pian Gates,  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  that  of  the  Ganges  : the 
third  of  these  was  his  main  parallel.  The  circumference  of  the 
earth  he  estimated  at  252,000  stades,  or  about  28,000  miles : the 
habitable  world  he  conceived  to  be  like  a Macedonian  chlamys, 
i.  e.  of  an  oblong  shape,  the  proportions  being  77,8(X)  stades  in 
length  and  38,000  in  breadth,  but  drawing  to  a point  at  each  end. 
In  his  descriptive  geography,  he  added  considerably  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  which  Alexander’s  campaigns  had  then  opened ; 
in  the  West  a few  fresh  names  appear.  The  peculiar  features  in  his 
map  are — the  mistaken  direction  given  to  the  British  Isles ; the  un- 
due easterly  elongation  of  Africa  below  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
the  connexion  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern  Ocean ; the 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes  flowing  into  that  sea,  aud  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral ; 
the  absence^  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan ; the  Ister  communi- 
cating with  the  Adriatic  sea  through  one  of  its  branches  ; the  omis- 
sion of  the  Bay  of  Biscay ; the  compression  of  the  northern  districts 
of  Europe  and  Asia ; and  the  total  omission  of  the  eastern  half  of 
Asia  and  the  southern  half  of  Africa.  He  made  numerous  calcula- 
tions of  distances,  the  correctness  of  which  varies  considerably,  from 
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tbe  circumstance  of  liis  having  made  his  meridians  of  longitude 
jiarallel  to  each  other.  His  great  work  on  geograjihy  is  unfortunately 
only  known  to  us  from  the  extracts  preserved  by  Strabo  and  other 
writers : it  consisted  of  three  books,  the  first  of  which  contained  a 
review  of  the  progress  of  geography  ; the  second  treated  of  mathe- 
matical, aud  the  third  of  descriptive  geography. 

Placet,  &c.,  of  intered  in  Eraiodhenet'  Geography. — Tn  Europe,  he 
notices  the  Spanish  rivers  Anas  and  Tagus,  the  jiromontory  of  Calpe, 
and  the  town  of  TarrUco  ; off  the  coast  of  Gaul,  a group  of  islands,  of 
which  Uxiaama  represents  Ushant;  in  Germany,  Orkynia,  or  the  Hercy- 
nian  wood.  In  Africa,  he  is  the  first  to  notice  the  two  tributaries.of  the 
Nile,  Ast&pus  and  AstabOras;  the  Cinnamon  coast,  S.  of  tlie  straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb ; the  Nubians  in  the  interior  of  Libya;  the  town  IJxus 
in  Mauretania;  and  the  rock  Abylax,  the  later  Aby la,  opposite  Calpe. 

Asia  he  describes  as  intersected  by  a continuous  range  of  mountains, 
consisting  of  Taurus,  Pai'opamisus,  Emddi  Montes,  and  Imiius,  which 
terminated  in  the  promontory  of  Thime  on  the  coast  of  the  Eastern 
ocean.  The  southern  portion  of  the  continent  is  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions— India,  Ariana,  Pei-sis,  and  Arabia.  The  river  Ganges,  the  islands 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Tylus,  Aradus,  &c.,  the  Arabian  tribes  Nabatau, 
Scenitie,  Agrsei,  aud  Sabsei,  with  the  towns  Petra,  Mariaba,  and  Sabata, 
are  first  noticed  by  Eratosthenes. 

§ 4.  Hipparchus  of  Nica?a  in  Bithynia  (about  ii.c.  150)  improved 
on  Eratosthenes’  plan  by  calculating  distances  from  the  observations 
of  eclipses : he  thus  obtained  a method  of  determining  the  true 
position  of  any  locality.  In  other  resjxicts  he  is  famous  for  his 
bitter  criticisms  of  his  great  predecessor,  and  for  his  erroneous  ideas 
that  Ceylon  was  the  commencement  of  a great  southern  continent 
(which  he  probably  supposed  to  be  connected  with  Africa  at  its 
southern  extremity),  and  that  the  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic 
as  well  as  into  the  Euxine  Sea. 

§ 5.  Polybius  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia  (b.c.  205-l‘i3)  must  be 
ranked  as  a jiractical  rather  than  a mathematical  geographer,  his 
object,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (iii.  59),  being  to  enlighten  his  con- 
temporaries in  regard  to  foreign  lands,  especially'  Rome  and 
Carthage.  He  differed  from  his  predecessors  in  subdividing  the 
torrid  zone  by  the  equator,  thus  making  six  instead  of  five  zones  : 
he  believed  in  the  southern  connexion  of  Africa  and  Asia : he 
calculated  tlie  extent  of  many  of  the  lands  of  Europe,  and  the  • 
distances  between  certain  spots.  He  describes  at  some  length 
Iberia  (Spain),  Celtic4i  (Gaul),  Italy,  and  Sicily  : but  his  descrip- 
tions are  very  vague  and  imperfect.  The  greater  part  of  his 
historical  work  is  lost  to  us  : of  the  forty  books  in  which  it  was 
written,  only  the  first  live  and  fragments  of  the  others  remain. 

§ 6.  Between  the  times  of  Polybius  and  Strabo  many  important 
works  on  geography  were  comix>sed,  which  have  wholly  disapi>eared. 

The  fragments  of  some  few  remain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
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the  description  of  the  world  by  Apollodonis  of  Athens  (b.c.  140) : 
of  the  Red  Sea  by  Agatharchidcs  (b.c.  120) ; the  Geography  of 
Artemidoms  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  100) ; the  description  of  Europe  in 
iambic  verse  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  (b.c.  100) ; and  the  Periplus  of 
the  Mediterranean  by  Menippus  (contemporary  with  Augustus). 

The  folloT\'ing  are  authora  of  less  importance.  Polemon  of  Glycea 
in  Troaa  (about  200  b.c.),  the  author  of  a ‘Qeogi-aphy  of  the  World,' 

- and  various  topographical  works.  Mnaseas  of  Patara  in  I.ycia  (about 
150  B.C.),  the  author  of  a ‘Periplus.’  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  (about 
140  B.c.),  the  author  of  a treatise  on  the  nations  engaged  in  the  Troj.an 
war.  Nicander  of  Colophon  (150  b.c.)  and  Alexander  of  Ephesus, 
authors  of  poetical  works  on  geographical  subjects.  Cornelius  Poly- 
histor,  the  author  of  a ‘ Periplus  ’ in  forty  books,  descriptive  of  various 
countries.  Apollodorus  of  Artemita  (about  100  B.C.),  the  author  of 
works  on  Parthia  and  the  Bactrian  kingdom. 

V § 7.  Strabo,  of  Amasia  in  Pontus  (b.c.  66 — a.d.  24),  gave  the 
^world  the  first  systematic  description  of  the  world,  in  a work 
composed  in  seventeen  books.  He  had  travelled  extensively,  “ from 
Annenia  to  Tyrrheuia  (Western  Italy),  and  from  the  Euxine  to  the. 
borders  of  Ethiopia”  (ii.  p.  117),  and  he  had  studied  deeply  the 
writings  of  earlier  geographers.  His  work  was  intended,  not  as  a 
philosophical  treatise,  but  as  a manual  of  useful  information  for  the 
educated  classes  ; hence  he  unfortunately  omits  much  that  would 
have  added  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  as  the  exact  division 
of  the  earth  into  climates,  and  the  statement  of  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places  ; he  is  also  deficient  in  his  notices  of  the 
physical  character  and  the  natural  phsenomena  of  the  countries 
which  he  describes ; and  he  does  not  show  the  spirit  of  time 
criticism  in  his  undue  estimation  of  Homer  and  his  depreciation  of 
Heroflotus.  He  agrees  generally  with  the  views  of  Eratosthenes : 
he  holds  the  earth  to  be  spherical,  concentric  with  the  outer 
sphere  of  the  heaven,  but  immovable.  He  recognizes  five  zones, 
of  which  the  northern  was  uninhabitable  from  extreme  cold,  and 
the  southern  from  extreme  heat : he  divides  the  earth  into  two 
hemispheres  at  the  equator ; and  the  habitable  world  also  into  two 
instead  of  three  jjortions.  The  map  of  the  world,  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes it,  is  defective  in  many  respects ; the  Bay  of  Biscay  is 
altogether  omitted,  and  the  coast  slopes  off  regularly  from  Spain 
towards  the  N.E.,  bringing  Britain  .close  to  {he  latter  country ; the 
Caspian  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a channel ; 
the  Ganges  flows  eastward  to  China ; the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is 
absent ; and  the.  coast  strikes  northward  from  the  eastern  extremity 
of  India,  to  the  omission  of  the  Malay  peninsula : the  southera 
elongation  of  the  continent  of  Africa  is  still  unknown. 

Potidonim,  Geminut,  Marinm. — Posidonius  of  Apamea  in  Syria 
(b.c.  135-51),  divided  the  world  into  seven  zones;  he  combated  the 
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view,  of  Polybius,  that  the  heat  was  greatest  at  the  equator,  on  the 
ground  that  the  level  of  the  land  was  low  in  that  part  ; and  he  com- 
pared the  shape  of  the  habitable  world  to  a sling,  as  being  broad  in  the 
centre  and  gradually  contracting  towards  either  extremity. 

Geminus  the  Rhodian  (about  70  B.C.),  a mathematical  geographer,  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  recognition  of  the  antipodm,  in  whose  existence 
he  believed,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  them;  ho  contrasts  them 
with  the  antoeci,  by  whom  he  means  the  occupants  of  the  same  zone  but 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  synced  and  periced  in  the  same 
zone  and  the  same  hemisphere,  the  former  contiguous  to,  the  latter 
distant  from  any  given  people. 

Marinus  of  Tyre  (a.d.  15u),  the  true  predecessor  of  Ptolemy,  has  the 
merit  of  having  rectified  in  a great  measure  the  errors,  which  appeared 
on  the  maps  of  Eratosthenes  and  others,  by  the  multiplication  of 
parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude.  He  had  a much  tiner  conception 
of  the  forms  of  the  continents,  extending  Asia  eastwards,  Africa  south- 
wards, and  describing  the  northern  coast  of  Europe  with  tolerable 
correctness. 

§ 8.  As  we  are  now  entering  on  the  last  stage  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, we  must  turn  aside  to  consider  to  what  extent  Ptolemy  and 
the  world  at  large  were  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  contributions  to 
the  general  stock  of  information  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found 
that  they  did  but  little  for  geography  as  a science ; but  that  they 
nevertheless  advanced  practical  geography  by  the  e.xtent  of  their  con- 
quest.s,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  dominions  under  their 
charge  were  systematized  and  consolidated.  The  portions  of  the 
world  which  were  more  thoroughly  explored  by  them  were  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Germany,  Dacia,  Illyria,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Africa.  The  description  of  the  time  when  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  countries  were  laid  open,  involves  a brief  review  of  the 
external  history  of  Rome. 

Progress  of  Geography  among  the  Romans. — The  progress  of  geo- 
graphy among  the  Romans  is  coincident  with  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

(1.)  Udly. — Their  knowledge  even  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  was 
extremely  limited  down  to  a comparatively  late  period.  The  proposal 
of  Fabius  to  cross  the  Ciminian  hills  in  Etruria,  in  the  year  3u9  b.c., 
was  regarded  by  the  Roman  Senate  as  an  act  of  unwarrantable  fool- 
hardiness. At  a somewhat  later  period,  282  b.c.,  Roman  ships  fii-st 
ventured  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Gradually,  however,  they  esta- 
blished their  sway  over  the  -whole  of  the  peninsula  by  265  b.c. 

(2.)  Illyria;  Gallia  Cisalpina. — The  eastern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
were  explored  in  the  Illyrian  war,  230  b.c.,  the  object  of  which  wi\s  to 
extirpate  the  hordes  of  pirates  who  had,  until  that  time,  swept  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Greece.  This  was  followed  by  the  Gallic  war, 
which  led  the  Romans  across  the  Po,  224  b.c.,  and  opened  Northern 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps : it  was  not,  however,  until  the  subse- 
quent reconquest  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  b.c.  191,  and  the  subjection  of 
the  Ligurians,  who  occupied  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  Upper  Apen- 
nines from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  the  borders  of  Etruria,  in  the 
year  180  B.C.,  that  the  pacification  of  Northern  Italy  was  complete. 
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(.3.)  Spain. — The  Punic  wars  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Spain,  not,  however,  without  a long  and  severe  contest : 
during  the  second  Punic  war  the  Roman  territory  extended  along  the 
eastern  coast  over  the  modem  provinces  of  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia, 
and  Andalucia.  The  Celtiberiana  were  pacified  by  Tib.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus,  b.c.  179,  and  thus  the  interior  districts  of  Cadile 
and  Aragon  were  added.  The  Lusitanians  of  Western  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  subdued,  b.c.  138,  by  Dec.  Junius  Brutus,  who  was 
reputed  the  first  man  who  had  seen  the  sun  sink  beneath  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Finally,  the  Numantine  war,  143-134  B.C.,  established  the 
Roman  supremacy  in  Central  Spain,  and  no  part  of  the  country  re- 
mained unexplored  except  the  northern  coast  of  the  Cantabri  and 
Astures.  who  were  not  subdued  until  B.C.  25. 

(4.)  Greece. — It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East,  as  no  great  advance  in  geographical  dis- 
covery resulted  from  it.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  Macedonia  became 
a Roman  province  in  the  year  167  b.c. — that  Illyria  was  completely 
subdued  the  same  year — and  that  Greece  was  reduced  to  a province  by 
the  fall  of  Corinth  in  the  year  146.  The  arms  of  Rome  had  penetrated 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  had  decided  the  fate  of  Asia  Minor  in  the 
war  with  Antiochus,  b.c.  192-190. 

(5.)  Gallia  Trantalpina : the  Getx,  Cirnbriant,  and  Teutons. — It  was, 
however,  in  the  west  and  north  that  new  countries  were  opened  to 
the  world.  Southern  Gaul  was  invaded  b.c.  125;  the  Salluvii  saw  the 
fii-st  Roman  colony  planted  on  their  soil  at  Aquae  Sextise  (Aix),  b.c. 
122  ; the  Allobroges  and  the  Arverai  were  defeated  in  the  following 
year,  and  their  territory  constituted  a Roman  province  three  years 
later ; Narbo  (^Narbonne)  was  founded  to  secure  the  coast-route  to 
Spain.  The  same  period  witnessed  the  first  movements  of  the 
northern  hordes,  who  ultimately  overran  the  whole  of  the  south. 
The  Getse  had  crossed  the  Danube  from  Dacia  into  the  districts  adja- 
cent to  Macedonia ; the  Roman  generals  drove  them  back,  and  Curio 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube,  but  feared  to  cross  the  river.  The  Cim- 
brlaus  and  Teutons  penetrated  into  Gaul  and  Italy,  but  were  annihi- 
lated by  Marius,  B.C.  102-1. 

(6.)  A frica. — The  interior  of  Africa  first  became  opened  through  the 
wars  with  Jugurtha,  Romo  having  already  acquired  and  organized  into  a 
pi-ovince  the  coast-district  which  had  previously  belonged  to  Carthage  : 
her  armies  now  penetrated  into  Numidia,  B.C.  109,  and  southwards 
into  Gaitulia  in  the  following  year.  The  history  of  Sallust  contains 
many  geographical  notices  connected  with  these  campaigns. 

(7.)  Armenia  and  the  East. — The  scene  of  the  Mithridatic  wars  was 
chiefly  laid  in  Asia  Minor : Lucullus,  however,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta,  B.C.  69 ; and  his  suc- 
cessor, Pompey,  three  years  later,  b c.  66, advanced  as  far  as  the  valleys 
of  the  Phasis  and  Cyrus  and  the  southern  slopes  of  Caucasus.  After 
the  settlement  of  Pontus  as  a Roman  province,  Pompey  subdued  Syria 
and  Palestine,  b.c.  64.  At  this  perjod  Egypt  alone,  of  all  the  lands 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  remained  unsubdued. 

(8.)  Gaul  and  Britain. — The  Gallic  wars  of  Cscsar  first  made  the 
Romans  acquainted  with  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  his 
own  simple  narrative  furnishes  us  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  relating  to  Gaul  itself.  In  his  first  campaign, 
b.c.  58,  after  defeating  the  Ilelvetii,  he  passed  northwards  through 
Vesontio,  Besanfon,  to  attack  Arioyistus : the  battle  took  place  some- 
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where  N.  of  Mle.  The  following  year,  b.c.  57,  he  subdued  the  Belgse, 
defeating  the  Nervii  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis,  Samhre,  and  taking  the 
stronghold  of  the  Aduatici  in  South  Brabant ; he  also  received  the 
homage  of  the  various  tribes  bordering  on  the  Ocean,  t.  e.  in  Brittany, 
and  cleared  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  Switzerland,  of  the  chieftains 
who  levied  “black  mail”  on  the  merchants  crossing  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  In  the  following  campaign  (b.c.  56)  he  defeated  the  Veneti, 
of  Southern  Brittany,  who  had  revolted,  subdued  the  Unelli  in 
Cotantin,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  between  the 
Loire  and  Garonne  by  his  general  Crassus,  and  the  Morlni  and  Menapii, 
the  former  of  whom  occupied  the  coast  of  the  British  channel  from 
Qesoriaeum,  Boulogne,  to  Gaud.  In  the  next  year  (b.c.  55)  Ceesar 
advanced  against  the  Gennan  tribes,  UsipStes  and  TencthSri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  CoHentz  (“ad  confiuentem 
Mo8ac.(3fo«e?Ie)  etRheni,”  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  16);  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Cohlentz  and  Andemaeh,  and  after  staying  eighteen  days  in  Germany 
returned  into  Gaul,  and  made  his  first  expedition  to  Britain.  In  b.c.  54 
Ca:sar  first  visited  the  Treviri  on  the  banks  of  the  MoeeUe,  and  then  under- 
took his  second  expedition  against  Britain,  in  which  he  advanced  west- 
ward as  far  as  Berkshire,  and  northward  into  Hertfordshire.  In  b.c.  53 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  a second  time,  and  received  the  submission  of  the 
Ubii,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the  EburOnes  in  Limbourg.  In  the 
winter  of  53-52  the  Carnutes,  Arvemi,  and  other  tribes  revolted : by 
a series  of  decisive  movements  he  took  Vellaunodunum,  Gen&bum 
{Orleans),  Noviodunura,  and  AvarTcum  {Bourges) ; he  was  himself  sub- 
sequently defeated  at  Gergovia,  but  was  again  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  quelling  sedition.  In  B.C.  51  the  pacification  of  the  Gallic  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  renewed  subjugation  of  the  Carnutes,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  Bellovici  who  lived  ou  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  This  brief 
review  of  Csesar’s  campaigns  will  serve  to  show  how  wide  an  extent  of 
country  was  now  for  the  first -time  laid  open  to  the  civilization  of 
Rome. 

(9.)  Asia. — In  the  East  no  great  progress  was  made:  the  campaigns 
of  Crassus,  53  B.c.,  and  of  Antony,  38  B.C.,  were  conducted  in  countries 
already  well  known.  The  ignorance  that  prevailed  as  to  the  country 
far  east  is  shown  by  the  hope  which  Crassus  expressed,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Bactrians  and  Indians  he  should  stwd  on  the  edge  of  the 
Ocean.  At  a somewhat  later  period,  24  b.c.,  Augustus  sent  out  an 
expedition  under  iElius  Gallus  to  explore  Arabia  and  Ethiopia ; the 
expedition  failed  through  the  treachery  of  the  native  guides,  and  at  no 
time  got  far  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  _ 

(10.)  Masia,  &c.:  Germany. — In  the  north  progress  was  still  being 
made  : the  important  district  of  Panuonia  was  first  entered  by  Octavi- 
anus,  B.c.  35,  and  its  subjugation  completed  by  Tiberius,  a.d.  8,  and 
thus  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  carried  to  the  Danube  and 
the  Save.  Mocsia  was  permanently  subdued  by  Licinius  Crassus, 
B.c.  29.  Thrace  was  ravaged  B.C.  14,  and  gradually  reduced  to  peace- 
able subjection,  though  not  made  a province  until  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. Rhsetia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum,  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Dru-sus  and  Tiberius,  B.c.  15.  The  German  tribes,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  were  invaded  by  Drusus,  B.c.  12-9,  and  the 
Roman  supremacy  was  fOf  a time  established  by  Tiberius  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis  ( Weser)  eastward ; the  Romans  were  thenceforward  con- 
stantly engaged  in  wars  with  the  German  tribes,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable information  respecting  them.  Britain  became  better  known 
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subsequently  to  the  expedition  of  Aulus  Plautius,  a.d.  43,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  conquests  of  Agricola  (a.d. 78-84),  whose  fleet  sailed 
round  the  island.  The  coast  of  Denmaik  was  explored  as  far  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  Jutland  by  an  expedition  sent  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Augustus,  and  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  visited  by 
Nero’s  orders  for  the  purpose  of  getting  amber.  Finally,  the  lower 
coui’se  of  the  Danube  was  more  thoroughly  made  known  by  the 
expeditions  of  Trajan  into  Dacia,  a.d.  101-106  : he  connected  the  two 
banks  of  the  river  by  a bridge  at  Seherin.  'fhe  empire  of  Rome  at  its 
greatest  extent  stretched  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf; 
northward  to  Britain,  the  Rhine,  the  Danube  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
theTibisciis  {Theiet),  and  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  Dacia 
to  the  Tyras  {Dniestr) ; southward  to  the  interior  deserts  of  Africa  and 
Arabia ; and  westward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

§ 9.  While  the  Romans  thus  contributed  most  materiallyto  the 
advance  of  geographical  knowledge  by  their  military  successes,  they 
did  but  little  to  forward  the  subject  in  a literary  or  scientific  jxiint 
of  view.  Many  of  their  historians,  indeed,  abound  in  incidental 
notices  of  countries  and  places,  in  which  the  events  they  record 
occurred.  We  have  already  noticed  Ctesar’s  work,  ‘De  Bello 
Gallico,’  as  an  authority  for  the  geography  of  ancient  Gaul ; Sallust 
(b.c.  85-35)  in  his  ‘ Jugurthine  War  ’ (cap.  17-19),  gives  a brief 
sketch  of  the  state  of  Africa  at  the  time  of  his  narrative  ; Tacitus 
(a.d.  60  to  about  120)  describes  briefly  the  geography  of  Germany 
in  the  early  chapters  of  his  ‘ Gerniania,’  and  gives  scattered  notices 
relating  to  that  country  in  his  other  works  ; he  has  frequent  notices 
of  localities  in  Britain  in  his  ‘ Life  of  Agricola.'  Livy  (58  b.c.- 
19  A.D.)  in  his  great  historical  work  had  no  occasion  to  introduce 
his  readers  to  new  scenes : his  deficiencies,  as  a geographer,  are 
remarkable  in  describing  countries  which  he  ought  to  have  known 
familiarly  ; his  account  of  Hannibal’s  march  into  Etruria,  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  of  the  engagement  on  the  Trasimene  Lake,  and 
of  the  Caudine  Forks,  are  instances  of  this. 

§ 10.  The  only  Latin  writers  on  geography,  whose  works  have 
survived  to  our  day,  are  Pomponius  Mela  and  the  older  Pliny. 
The  former,  who  flourished  about  40  a.d.,  compiled  a useful 
manual,  entitled  ‘ De  Situ  Orbis,’  in  three  books.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  in  his  system  is,  that  he  believed  in  the  existence 
of  a vast  southern  continent,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  names 
‘ Antichthons he  supposed  Ceylon  to  be  the  commencement  of 
it.  In  his  description  of  the  world,  he  takes  the  sea  as  his  guide, 
and  surveys  the  coast-lands  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  in  order. 
His  information  in  regard  to^ritain  was  more  full  than  that  of  any 
previous  writer  : but  in  his  account  of  the  extreme  northern,  eastern, 
and  southern  parts  of  the  wmrld  he  revives  the  long-exploded  fables 
of  sphinxes  and  other  imaginary  monsters.  Pliny  (a.d.  23-79)  in 
his  ‘ Historia  Naturalis,’  has  devoted  four  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
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books,  of  which  that  gi-eat  work  consisted,  to  a sketch  of  the  known 
world.  His  work  is  a compilation  of  incongruous  materials  gathered 
from  writers  of  different  ages.  As  a systematic  treatise,  tlierefore, 
it  is  comparatively  worthless  ; but  the  mere  record  of  ancient  names, 
and  the  incidental  notices  with  which  his  work  abounds,  render  it 
valuable  to  the  critical  reader. 

Arrian,  Paueanias. — These  writers,  though  using  the  Greek  language, 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  age  of  Latin  literature. 
Arrian,  who,  as  a Roman  citizen,  boro  the  pitenomen  of  Flavius,  was 
born  at  Nicomedia  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  and  held  high 
oflBce  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  We  have  already  • 
referred  to  his  ‘History  of  the  Expedition  of  Alexander:’  in  addition 
to  this  he  was  the  author  of  a work  on  India,  and  of  a ‘ Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,’  which  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Hadrian, 
and  in  which  he  describes  the  coast  from  Trapezus  to  Byzantium. 
Pausanias,  a Lydian  by  birth,  and  a contemporary  of  Arrian,  settled 
at  Rome  after  a long  course  of  travel,  and  there  compiled  a ‘ Descrip- 
tion of  Greece,’  in  10  books,  a work  of  the  highest  value  for  the  topo- 
graphy, buildings,  and  works  of  art  of  that  country,  and  containing 
occasional  notices  of  other  lands  which  he  had  visited. 

§ 11.  Claudius  Ptolemy  completed  the  science  of  geography  in  a 
work  which  served  as  the  text-book  on  the  subject  not  only  in  his 
own  age,  but  down  to  the  15th  century,  when  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery  led  to  its  disuse.  Of  the  life  of  this  great 
man  we  know  positively  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  a.d.  150.  His  work,  entitled  Vtaypa^iKii 
’Y(f>r)yri(ris,  and  drawn  up  in  eight  books,  is  filled  with  accurate 
statements  as  to  the  position  of  places,  but  is  scanty  in  dcscriii- 
tive  materials.  In  his  map  of  the  world  the  following  features 
are  noticeable : he  e.xtends  the  world  southwards  to  16,“j°  S.  lat., 
and  northwards  to  Thule  somewhere  N.  of  the  British  Isles : the 
eastern  limit  he  unduly  extends  to  a ]X)int  beyond  China,  and  the 
western  he  places  at  the  Insulas  Fortunate  (^Caruiries).  He  ve- 
Ijresents  the  i>arallels  of  latitude  in  a curved  fonn,  as  though  drawn 
from  the  ixsle  as  a centre,  and  the  meridians  of  longitude  as  con- 
verging towards  the  ixsles  from  the  equator.  He  extends  the  mass 
of  land  too  much  in  an  easterly  direction.  The  Baltic  appears  as 
part  of  the  Northern  Ocean  ; the  Pains  Masotis  is  unduly  elongated 
towards  the  north : the  Caspian  is  restored  to  its  true  character  as 
an  inland  sea,  but  its  jxisition  is  reversed,  its  greatest  length  being 
given  as  from  E.  to  W. : the  peninsula  of  Hindostan  is  but  faintly 
represented,  while  Ceylon  is  magnified  to  four  times  its  real^size ; 
the  Malay  peninsula  api^ears  on  his  map,  but,  instead  of  carrying 
the  line  of  coast  northwards  from  that  ])oint,  he  brings  it  round  the 
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Sinus  Magnus  (Oul/ of  Siam)  in  a southerly  direction,  and  connects 
it  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  thus  enclosing  the  Indian 
Ocean;  the  form  which  he  assigns  to. the  western  coast  of  Africa  is 
also  very  erroneous,  the  westerly  curve  being  omitted,  and  the  line 
of  coast  brought  straight  down  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; the 
eastern  coast  is  correct  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  he  supposed 
it  to  trend  eastward  to  meet  Asia.  With  regard  to  the  new  places 
noticed,  the  most  interesting  are  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a group  of  1378  islands 
near  Ceylon,  evidently  the  Lacdiva  and  Maldiva  groups. 

Agathemerus,  Dionysius  Pariegetes,  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium.— Of  the 
writei-s  who  followed  Ptolemy,  we  may  notice  Agathemerus,  the  author 
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of  an  epitome  of  Ptolemy’s  work,  in  which,  however,  he  renews  the 
error  with  regard  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  describes  Britain  as  reaching 
from  the  middle  of  Spain  to  the  middle  of  Germany,  and  Scandia  (the 
Scandinavian  peninsula)  as  an  island  opposite  the  Cimbric  Chersonese : 
Ceylon  is  designated  by  a name,  Salike,  which  seems  to  be  the  proto- 
type of  its  modern  title.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (about  a d.  300)  was  the 
author  of  a poetical  manual  of  geography,  in  which  he  follows  Erato- 
sthenes and  other  writers  of  an  earlier  age.  I-astly,  Stephhnus  Byzan- 
tinus  (about  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century)  compiled  a 
Geographical  Dictionary  entitled  ‘Ethnica,’ with  articles  on  countries, 
peoples,  and  towns,  natural  objects  being  omitted  : the  work  was 
epitomized  by  Hermolaus  in  Justinian’s  reign:  of  the  original  but  a 
few  fragments  remain,  but  the  quotations  from  it  are  numerous. 

§ 12.  Among  the  works  which  contributed  materially  to  the 
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stock  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  special  localities,  the  Peripli  and 
the  Itineraries  deserve  particular  notice.  I.  The  former  consisted 
of  descriptions  of  sea-coasts,  with  the  distances  of  the  places  from 
each'  other : in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
preceding  chaptera,  we  possess  portions  of  six,*  describing  the  follow- 
ing seas : — (1.)  TTie  Mediterranean ; parts  relating  to  the  African  and 
Asiatic  coasts  alone  survive.  (2.)  Theindian  Ocean ; the  south  coasts 
of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India  being  described.  (3.)  The  Euxine ; for 
the  most  part  a mere  repetitioiuof  the  Periplus  of  Arrian.  (4.)  The 
Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  which  is  valuable  as  containing  mate- 
rials Iwrowed  from  Scymnus.  (5.)  The  Euxine.  (G.)  The  Ocean, 
by  Marcian,  composed  about  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century, 
describing  the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  Euroj>e.  II.  The  Itineraries  were  of  two  classes,  scripta 
and  picta.  The  former  were  exactly  what  our  old  road-books  were, 
giving  directions  as  to  the  routes,  the  distances,  the  more  important 
places,  and  the  resting-pl^s.  Of  this  cla.ss  we  have  the  two  so-called 
Itineraries  of  Antonina*  giving  the  routes  throughout  almost  every 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  distances  from  place  to  place 
being  given  in  Roman  miles  ; and  the  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem  or 
Bourdeaux,  compiled  by  a Christian  in  the  4th  century,  describing 
the  route  between  these  two  places,  as  well  as  between  Heraclea  and 
Milan,  with  historical  notices,  and  references  to  all  localities  con- 
nected with  sacred  events.  Of  the  Itincraria  Picta,  or  illustrated 
guide  books,  only  one  specimen,  or  rather  copy,  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  so  named  after  its  early  possessor 
Conrad  Peutinger.  The  original  was  probably  drawn  up  about 
A.D.  230;  the  present  copy  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The 
whole  of  the  Roman  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
districts,  which  have  been  accidentally  lost,  is  depicted  in  this 
itinerary,  the  roads  alone  being  given,  with  the  names  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  places,  the  distances,  the  junction  of  bye-roads,  and  the 
various  objects — woods,  towns,  castles,  «&c. — by  which  they  pass. 


’ The  dates  at  srhich  the  first  five  of  these  Peripli  were  compiled  are  quite 
uncertain  : they  belong  probably  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

> This  work  was  undoubtedly  oflficial ; but  there  has  been  much  controversy 
respecting  its  date.  It  was  probably  published  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  also 
bore  the  name  of  Antoninus  ; but  it  received  alterations  after  his  time  down  to  the 
reign  of  Diocletian,  subsequently  to  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  alterations, 
for  the  passages  in  which  the  name  “ Constantinopolis”  ocourt  are  probably 
spurious. 
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.CHAPTER  V, 

MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

I.  Mathematical. — § 1.  Formation  of  the  Earth.  § 2.  Its  position 
in  the_ universe.  § 3.  Its  shape.  § 4.  Its  size.  § 5.  Tropics, 
zones,  &c.  § 6.  Parallels  of  latitude  ; meridians  of  longitude. 

§ 7.  Climate.s.  § 8.  Maps;  globes.  § 9.  Measures  of  distance. 
II.  Physical. — § 10.  Divisions;  land,-  sea,  air:  terms  relating  to 
land.  § Mountains.  § 12.  Springs.  § 13.  Rivers.  § 14. 
Lakes.  § 15.  Seas.  § 16.  Winds.  § 17.  Temperature.  § 18. 
Changes  produced  by  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  alluvial 
deposits. 

1.  Mathematical  Geography. 

§ 1 . Formation  of  the  Earth. — The  Greeks  did  not  hold  the  same  opi- 
nion as  ourselves  on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe.  We, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  believe  that  the  Almighty  “ created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,”  t.  e.,  not  only  shaped  natui'e  into  the  forms 
which  it  assumes,  but  brought  matter  itself  into  existence.  They,-  on 
the  other  hand,  held  that  the  universe  was  constructed  out  of  pi-e- 
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existent  matter,  though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  the  nature 
of  this  matter  was.  Thales  considered  water  to  have  been  the  original 
element ; Anaximenes  and  Archelaus  air,  Heraclitus  fire,  Xeuoph&nes 
earth,  Anaximander  something  infinite  {rh  iittipoy),  meaning  pro- 
bably a mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  : the  opinions,  how- 
ever, which  obtained  most  wide  and  permanent  sway  were,  either 
that  the  original  matter  consisted  of  a mixture  of  the  four  elements 
Cearth,  air,  fire,  water),  which  was  the  creed  of  Empedbcles,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle  ; or  that  it  was  composed  of  “atoms,”  t.  e.  small  indi- 
visible particles,  combined  together  in  various  ways,  which  was  the 
creed  of  Leucippus,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  Equally  various  were 
the  theories  as  to  how  this  matter  came  to  assume  its  present  form : 
the  most  distinctive  views  on  this  subject  were,  on  the  one  side,  that 
matter  was  shaped  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  an  intelligent  principle 
fvoCi);  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  result  either  of  neces- 
sity or  chance.  Lastly,  there  were  various  theories  as  to  whether  the 
world  would  be  destroyed,  and  by  w'hat  means:  while  the  Eleatic 
school,  who  held  all  existing  things  to  be  eternal,  and  the  later  Stoics, 
who  held  the  world  to  be  a development  of  the  Deity,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  never  be  destroyed,  the  majority  of  the 
philosophers  whom  we  have  above  noticed  adopted  the  opposite  view, 
and  supposed  that  it  would  bo  destroyed  either  by  fire,  or  water,  or  by 
their  joint  action,  or  again  by  a resolution  of  the  forms  of  matter  into 
the  original  atoms. 

§ 2.  Potition. — The  position  of  the  earth  in  reference  to  the  uni- 
verse was  another  subject  on  which  the  Greek  philosophers  held  erro- 
neous views.  They  did  not  suj)pose  the  earth  to  be  a planet,  but  a 
fixed  central  body,  around  which  the  celestial  bodies  revolved.  The 
heaven,  in  which  these  bodies  were  fixed,  was  of  a definite  form  and 
circumscribed  within  definite  limits  ; it  was  generally  supposed  to  be 
a large  sphere,  concentric  with  the  earth,  and  hence  was  sometimes 
compared  to  the  shell  of  an  egg,  the  earth  representing  the  yolk 
enclosed  in  it.  Whether  there  were  “ more  worlds  than  one  ” was  a 
question  discussed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  days,  although  in  a dif- 
ferent sense : the  question  being,  whether,  beyond  the  system  of  which 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  the  centre,  other  systems  might  not 
exist  in  the  boundless  realms  of  space.  It  was  never  supposed  that 
the  stars  themselves  were  the  centres  of  such  independent  systems. 

§ 3.  Form. — The  form  of  the  earth  was  originally  held  to  be  a disk, 
i.  e.  a flat  round  surface,  some  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the 
precise  degree  of  roundness,  whether  it  was  circular  or  oval.  Thales 
supposed  this  body  to  float,  as  a cork,  on  water;  Anaximander  held 
that  the  earth  was  of  a cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  mid  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  an  onion  is  by  its  coats ; Anaximenes 
supposed  it  to  be  supported  by  the  compressed  air  at  its  lower  sur- 
face ; and  Xenophanes  supposed  it  to  be  firmly  rooted  in  infinite  space. 
The  true  view  of  the  spherical,  form  of  the  earth  originated  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  obtained  general  belief:  its  exact  form  (an  oblate 
spheroid)  was  not  known,  although  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis,  which  leads  to  the  compression  of  the  surface  at  the  poles, 
appears  to  have  been  surmised  by  Aristarchus,  H.C.  280.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  this  spherical  body  was  suspended  in  space,  and  kept  in 
its  proper  position  either  by  its  own  equilibrium,  or  by  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  every  side.  While  the  idea  that  the  earth  moved  round 
the  sun  was  confined  to  a few  astronomers  of  a comparatively  late 
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date,  it  was,  nevertheless,  supposed  that  the  earth  revolved  on  one 
and  the  same  axis  with  the  universe  about  it. 

§ 4.  Size. — The  size  of  the  earth  was  variously  estimated:  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  no  notion  of  its  spherical  form,  probably  thought  - its 
length  to  be  from  37,000  to  4U,000  stades.  When  the  spherical 
theory  was  received,  the  size  of  the  earth  was  unduly  magnified  ; 
Aristotle  estimated  it  at  400,000  stades  (about  46,200  miles),  and 
Archimedes  at  300,000  (about  34,700  miles),  its  r^  circumference 
being  about  25,000  miles.  EratosthSnes  calculated  it  by  an  ingenious 
method*  at  250,000  stades,  or  about  28,800  miles;  it  was  afterwards 
diminished  by  Posidonius  to  240,000,  and  again  to  180,000  stades. 
The  latter  of  these  estimates  was  adopted  by  Marinus  and  Ptolemy, 
and  partly  by  Agathemerus,  though  the  statements  of  this  writer  are 
not  consistent.  The  diameter  of  the  earth  was  estimated  at  one-third 
of  the  circumference. 

§ 5.  Tropics,  Zones,  &e. — The  mathematical  divisions  of  the  earth’s 
suiface  were  founded  on  astronomical  observation,  and  were  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  divisions  previously  established  in  the  celestial  charts. 
The  most  important  of  these  lines  were  the  “equator”  {i(riiizfpiv6s, 
tequalor),  which  was  originally  divided  by  Eudoxus  into  60  degrees, 
and  afterwards  subdivided  into  360 ; the  summer  and  winter  “ tropics  ” 
{0eptvhs,  rpowiKSs)  ; and  the  “ arctic  ” and  “ antarctic  ” 

circles  (ip/cTociy,  kvrapKTiKot  kukXos).  The  tropics  were  placed  24 
degrees  N.  and  S.  of  the  equator,  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles 
36  degrees  from  the  poles,  leaving  thus  an  interval  of  30  degrees 
between  these  and  the  tropics.  In  modem  geography  the  tropical 
(iircles  are  placed  at  23^  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  polar  circles 
at  a similar  distance  from  the  poles.  These  lines  formed  the  basis  of 
the  division  into  “zones”  {^uvai,  zorue,  plagss),  of  which  five  were 
generally  enumerated,^  viz.  the  “ torrid  ” (Siokckov/x^pi},  torrida), 
two  “ temperate  ” («f;K/)aTot,  temperaUe),  and  two  “frigid,”  (kot*- 
^vyp.fvcu,  frigidie).  Sometimes  the  torrid  zone  was  su^^vided  into 
two  or  even  three  parts. 

§ 6.  Latitude  and  Longitude. — Parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of 
longitude  were  drawn  in  the  first  instance  not  at  equal  intervals,  but 
through  certain  well  known  points.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  to  adopt 
equal  intervals,  and  further  improved  the  system  by  drawing  the  meri- 
dians not  in  parallel  but  converging  lines,  and  by  adding  parallels  of 
latitude  south  of  the  equator.  To  him  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  terms  “latitude”  (irAdToi)  and  “longitude”  {/ijjKos),  to  describe 
the  position  of  any  given  place  in  relation  to  the  brecuUh  and  length  of 
the  world  respectively. 

§ 7.  Climates. — The  term  “climates"  (Kk/futra)  has  a totally  dif- 


> Ue  ascertained  by  astronomical  observation  that  the  arc  between  Alexandria 
and  Syene  was  l-60th  part  of  the  earth’s  circumference  ; he  then  measured  the 
distance  between  these  two  places,  and  fonnd  it  to  be  5000  stades ; whence  the  total 
circumference  wouid  be  250,000.  The  mode  of  calculation  was  correct,  but  hit 
observations  were  not  sufficiently  nice  to  ensure  an  accurate  result. 

t “ Qoinque  tenent  coelum  zonm  ; quarum  una  corusco 
Semper  Sole  rubens,  et  torrida  semper  ab  igni ; 

Quam  cirenm  extremm  dextra  laevaqne  trahontur 
Ccemlea  glacie  concretae  atque  imbribus  atris  : 

Has  inter  mcdiamqnc,  duee  mortalibus  segris 
Munere  concessai  DivOm.” — Virg.  Qtorf.  i.  233-238. 
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ferent  sense  in  ancient  and  modern  geography.  In  the  former  it 
signified  parallel  belts  on  the  earth’s  surface,  representing  equal  lengths 
of  day;  in  other  words,  an  equal  distance  from  the  equator.  The 
necessity  of  such  a division  is  entirely  sui>er8eded  by  the  subdivision 
of  the  earth's  surface  into  rogvdarly  marked  parallels  of  latitude,  for 
each  degree  represents  in  reality  a '*  climate  ” or  equal  length  of  day 
to  all  places  through  which  it  passes. 

§ 8.  Maps. — The  invention  of  maps  for  geographical  purposes  is 
attributed  to  Anaximander,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  maps  of 
separate  countries  were  used  before  he  drew  one  of  the  whole  world. 

The  art  of  drawiqg  a map  is  described  by  the  term  ytctypcupia  in  its 
special  sense  ; the  map  itself  being  called  irlvo{,  or  more  fully  irlyaf 
ytuypa^iK6s,  and  occasionally  wtploSos  rijs  yrjs.  Herodotus  refei-s  to 
Hecatseus’s  map  (iv.  88),  and  also  describes  Aristagoras  as  producing 
a bronze  tablet  on  which  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  the  earth  were  de- 
picted (v.  49).  The  maps  of  the  Greek  geographers,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo, 
and  Ptolemy,  have  been  reproduced  from  the  descriptions  which  they 
have  left,  and  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapters:  Ptolemy  adopted 
a more  scientific  style  of  projection  than  his  predecessors.  The  inven- 
tion of  globes  is  attributed  to  Crates  of  Mallus  in  the  second  century  . 
u.c.  The  Romans  used  maps  both  for  political  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Among  the  important  measures  which  Julius  Caesar  oiiginated 
may  be  noticed  the  survey  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  with  maps  of 
the  several  provinces,  which  was  ultimately  carried  out  by  Augustus. 
Varro  (He  Re  Rust.,  i.  2,  § 4)  refers  to  a map  of  Italy  debneat^  on  a 
wall ; and  at  a later  date  Propertius  (iv.  3,  37)  complains — 

“ Cogor  et  e tabula  pictos  ediscere  mundos,” 

§ 9.  Measures  of  Leiujth. — The  methods  of  ascertaining  distances  are  an 
important  subject  in  connexion  with  ancient  geography.  The  standard 
measure  ao^ng  the  Greeks  was  the  stadium  (ertlSioi'),  among  the 
Romans  the  mile  {milliari'cm),  among  the  Persians  the  parasang  {srapa- 
aiyyijs),  and  among'the  Egyptians  the  schoenus  {axoivos).  The  sta- 
dium contained  606  feet  9 inches  English : about  8j  stades,  therefore, 
equal  a mile.  In  considering  the  distances  as  given  in  stades  by  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  these  were 
not  measured,  but  simply  calculated.  Thus  a day’s  journey  by  land  = 

200  or  180  stades,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  army,  150  ; the  rate  of  a sauling 
ship  = 700  stades  by  day,  and  600  by  night  (Herod,  iv.  86,  101,  v.  53). 

The  result  of  this  mode  of  calculation  was  that  distances  were  gene- 
rally over-estimated.  The  Roman  mile  = 1618  English  yards,  and  is 
thus  less  than  an  English  mile  by  142  yards.  The  parasang  was  com- 
monly estimated  at  30  stades,  but,  like  the  modem  farsakh  of  Persia,  it 
indicated  rather  the  time  s]>eut  in  traversing  a certain  district,  than 
the  space  traversed.  The  schcenus  was  estimated  as  equal  to  two 
parasangs,  or  GO  stades.  The  admixture  of  the  idea  of  time  and  space 
in  the  same  word  may  be  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  German  word 
stunde,  which  in  one  sense  means  an  “ hour,”  in  another  a “ league.” 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

§ 10.  The  physical  geography  of  the  ancients  is  most  conveniently 
treated  by  considering  separately  the  three  constituent  elements  of 
land,  water,  and  air. 

Land. — The  terms  descriptive  of  the  vai'ious  forms  which  land 
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assumes  -are  as  follows — continent  {fyrtipot,  terra  continens),  islands 
{vrja'oi,  insula),  isthmxises  {lor$fiol,  ist/imi),  tongues  of  land  (raivicu, 
lingua),  peninsulas  (xfpo'Syria’ot,  peninsula),  plains  {irtSla,  campi,  piani- 
ties),  mountains  {6pTi,  mantes),  valleys  {avKwvfs,  Ayuri,  KoAdSts,  valles, 
convalles),  gorges  or  ravines  (vclxcu,  ipdpayyts,  X‘W^P<”>  f<^^ces),  and 
passes  (xuAox,  porta).  ' 

§ 11.  Mountains. — These  were  either  isolated  hills  or  chains  (figij 
avvfxVt  mantes  continui).  The  heights  of  mountains  were  calculated 
by  the  Alexandrian  geographers,  but  in  a very  imperfect  way : the 
loftiest  mountains  in  each  continent  were  reputed  to  be,  in  Asia — 
Caucasus,  Paropamisus,  and  Imaus ; in  Africa — Atlas  and  Theon 
Ochema ; and  in  Europe — the  Alps  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  and 
next  to  them  the  Pyrenees.  The  protrusion  of  mountain-chains  into 
the  sea  formed  promontories  (&Kpwr^pia,  promontoria).  Certain  moun- 
tains were  known  as  volcanoes,  the  most  famous  being  Mosychlus  in 
Lemnos,  jEtna,  Vesuvius,  the  .lEolian  and  Liparian  isles,  Chimsei'a  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  The6n  Ochema  in  Africa : they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  residence  of  Vulcan  (whence  their  title),  and  the  eruptions  to  be 
the  consequences  of  the  struggles  of  giants  and  Titans.  Caves  (inr^Xoio, 
ttvTpa,  antra,  spelunca)  attracted  much  notice  among  the  ancients;  the 
largest  known  were  the  Corycian  caves  of  Parnassus  and  Cilicia,  and 
the  Grotto  of  PosUippo  near  Naples ; some  of  those  whence  mephitic 
vapours  arose,  as  at  Delphi,  were  the  seats  of  famous  ontcles ; others  of 
a similar  nature  were  reputed  the  entrances  to  the  nether  world  (dx»- 
p6mia,  Plutonia,  ostia  Ditis). 

§ 12.  Springs  may  be  noticed  in  connexion  with  mountains.  Homer 
supposed  all  the  springs  to  be  united  by  subterraneous  channels  with 
the  river  of  Ocean : later  philosophers  held  views  hardly  more  conso- 
nant with  truth  on  this  subject : Aristotle,  for  instance,  supposed  that 
rain  was  formed  inside  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  outside  it,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  internal  air ; Seneca  went  farther,  and  held  that  the 
earth  itself  turned  into  water,  which,  through  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
circulated  about  the  earth,  as  the  blood  does  in  the  human  body. 
Water  was  held  to  be  in  itself  tasteless,  inodorous,  colourless,  and 
imponderous,  the  opposite  qualities  being  attributed  wholly  to  the 
admixture  of  earthy  particles.  It  was  supposed  to  be  cool  in  pi’opor- 
tion  to  the  depth  of  its  source,  the  phenomenon  of  hot  springs  being 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  action.  Mineral  springs  were 
resorted  to  for  medicinal  purposes ; among  the  most  famous  may  be 
reckoned  those  at  Baiae  in  Campania,  the  springs  at  Aix  (which  is 
merely  a corruption  of  Aqua)  in  France  and  Prussia,  and  many  others : 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  Bath  (Aqum  Solis)  was  the  fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans  in  Britain.  The  various  qualities  of 
springs  were  carefully  noted,  as  the  petrifying  springs  at  Tibur,  and 
on  the  island  of  Cos ; the  pitch-springs  of  Zacynthus ; the  oily  springs 
of  Nyssa,  &c.  No  spring,  however,  has  attained  such  celebrity  as  C-is- 
talia  at  Delphi,  in  which  all  visitors  were  ordered  to  purify  themselves, 
Apollo^  himself  not  disdaining  to  do  so. 

§ 13.  Water  may  be  described  according  to  the  two  principal  aspects 
wWch  it  presents,  as  either  running  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  &c., 
or  standing  in  the  form  of  lakes,  seas,  marshes. 

Rivers. — Any  phenomena  connected  with  rivers  were  carefully  noted; 


’ " Qui  rore  puro  Costalio!  lavit 

Crincs  solutos.” — llor.  Carm,  iii.  4,  61. 
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for  instance,  streams  which  disappeared  for  a space  beneath  the  earth, 
as  the  Eulasus,  Orontes,  Majander,  AcheloUs,  and  others— a cii-cumstance 
on  which  was  founded  the  poetical  idea  of  the  union  of  distant  streams, 
as  of  the  Alpheus  with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily,  the  Meean^er 
with  the  Asdpus  in  Sicyonia.  Briny  streams,  such  as  the  Phasis  and  the 
Sicilian  Himfera  were  reputed  to  be — petrifying  sti-eams,  as  the  Sil&rus — 
and  again  those  which  brought  down  gold-dust,  as  the  Pactdlus  and 
the  Tagus,  were  also  noticed ; as  also  the  not  unusual  occuirence  of 
confluent  rivers  keeping  their  waters  distinct  for  some  distance  from 
their  junction  ; the  Titaresius,  for  instance,  refusing  to  mingle  with  the 
Peneus,  and  the  Hypanis  with  the  Borysth€nes : and  lastly,  lapids  and 
cataracts  {KaTa^^dKrai,(kjectu3  aqua),  as  in  the  Nile,  Euphrates,  Danube, 
and  other  rivers.  . 

§ 14.  Lakes  not  unfrequently  possess  peculiarities,  which  were  noticed 
by  classical  writers.  The  vapours  of  Avernus,  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  Lake  Velinus,  the  salt  lakes  of  Phrygia,  the  asphalt  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  naphtha  of  the  Lake  of  Samoskta,  the  natron-lakes  Thonitis 
and  Ascanius,  may  be  cited  as  instances.  Marshes  were  held  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  health ; the  Pontine  Marshes  are  a well  known 
example. 

§ 15.  The  Sea. — Various  opinions  were  broached  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  sea;  Anaximander  held  it  to  be  the  surplus  moisture  which  the 
fire  had  failed  to  consume ; Empedocles  thought  it  to  be  the  sweat  of 
the  cai-th ; and  so  forth.  The  original  view  held  by  Homer  was  that 
the  ocean  flowed  round  the  earth  in  a circle,  and  fed  the  various  seas 
and  rivers,  the  Mediterranean  being  connected  with  it  at  its  western 
extremity.  The  progress  of  discovery  exploded  this  view,  and  the 
ocean  was  recognised  to  be  not  a river,  but  a vast  sea  covering  a large 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  general  view  held  was  that  all 
the  different  sea.s  (Atlantic,  Indian,  &C.)  were  connected  together, 
though  many  took  the  opposite  view.  'The  Northern  Ocean  was  in- 
vested with  many  terrors  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients ; navigators 
reported  the  existence  of  constant  darkness,  calms,  impenetrable  masses 
of  sea-weed  ; each  of  these  reports  had  a certain  amount  of  foundation, 
though  the  truth  was  distorted ; the  fact  of  its  being  frozen  was  first 
discovered  in  Strabo’s  time.  As  to  the  depth  of  the  sea,  the  ocean  was 
held  to  be  unfathomable,  but  the  Mediterranean  had  been  sounded  in 
various  spots.  'The  temperature  of  the  sea  was  observed  to  be  more 
equable  than  that  of  the  land,  being  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in' 
winter.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  not  freezing,  it  was  supposed 
to  have  a higher  temperature  generally  than  rivers,  which  was  attri- 
buted to  its  constant  motion.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  was 
obseived  to  exceed  that  of  fresh.  The  saltness  of  sea-water  was  attri- 
buted by  Anaximander  to  the  constant  evaporation  of  the  water,  by 
which  a large  residuum  of  salt  and  other  bitter,  particles  was  left 
behind.  Empedocles,  following  up  his  opinion  of  the  earth’s  sweat, 
was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  saltness  on  the  ground  that  sweat  is 
salt ; while  others  attributed  it  to  large  deposits  of  salt.  The  colour 
of  the  sea,  when  quiet,  is  expressed  in  Homer  by  the  term  /xt\as  j 
and,  when  in  motion,  by  iroptplptos,  otyorj/,  iotiS^s,  ■yAavadr, 

ToXidr ; the  Romans  described  it  by  the  terms  creruleus,  tiridis,  and 
purpui-etis.  The  constant  motion  of  the  sea  was  usuiUly  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  wind : Str.bo  and  some  others,  however,  conceived 
that  there  was  some  internal  agency  at  work  even  during  calm  weather, 
analogous  to  the  heaving  of  the  chest  in  taking  breath.  Waves  were  in 
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all  cases  the  result  of  wind:  the  Greeks  believed  the  third  wave  (rpj 
uvula),  the  Romans  the  tenth  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  {vKrififivpls  koI  cestus  et  recessus) 

was  explained  in  various  fanciful  ways.  The  Stoics  literally  believed 
that  ocean  lived,  and  explained  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water  as  the 
panting  of  the  giant’s  breath:  Aristotle  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the 
pressure  of  the  exhalations  raised  by  the  sun  acting  upon  the  water 
and  driving  it  forward : Seleucus  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  whose  motion  he  supposed  to  be  in  a contrary  direction  to  that 
of  the  earth,  and  so  to  cause  conflicting  currents  of  air,  which,  alter- 
nately gaining  the  supremacy,  made  the  water  flow  backwards  and 
forwards.  The  Phoenicians  were  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
pheenomena  of  the  tides,  but  the  early  Greeks  could  have  known  but 
little  of  the  mattet,  as  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  Me  hai’dly  per- 
ceptible. The  currents  in  the  sea  were  supposed  to  originate  in  the 
waters  seeking  a lower  level.  Whirlpools  were  caused  either  by  the 
sudden  depressions  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  by  the  presence  of  reefs, 
or  by  antagonistic  currents  of  wind.  The  level  of  the  sea  was  by  some 
supposed  to  be  everywhere  equal ; by  others  a contrary  opinion  was 
held,  and,  in  proof  of  their  opinion,  it  was  alleged  that  the  Red  Sea 
was  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  an  opinion  which  has  been  repro- 
duced in  modern  times,  and  has  only  lately  been  falsified. 

§ 16.  Air. — Of  the  various  phenomena  connected  with  the  air,  those 
which  have  the  most  direct  bearing  upon  geography  are  winds  and 
temperature. 

Winds  tenti). — Various  terms  were  used  to  describe  these, 

according  to  their  violence  or  their  source:  thus  we  hear  of  land,- 
breezes  (oirciT'ejoi,  abogei  ventC),  sea-breezes  {rpiicaioi,  altani  venti), 
storms  (xeifdivfs,  6vtWat,  procella),  hurricanes  {iKvt^lai,  tempestates 
fcedie),  and  whirlwinds  turbines).  The  most  prevalent  and 

important  winds  proceeded  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens, 
N.,  S.,  E.,  and  W.,  and  were  termed  the  cardinal  winds  {yeviKdarcrroi, 
cardinalcs).  Their  names  were  (1)  Notus  (NStos)  or  Auster,  the  south 
wind,  which  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and  from  the 
end  of  the  dog-days  to  the  beginning  of  harvest — a violent,  capricious, 
and  unhealthy  wind,  generally  accompanied  with  wet  ; (2)  Boreas 
{Bopiai)  or  Septemtrio,  from  the  north,  a clear,  cold,  but  healthy  wind; 
(3)  Zephyrus  {Zi<pupos)  or  Favonius,  the  west  wind,  which  set  in  with 
early  spring,  and  was  particularly  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice ; in  Greece  it  brought  rain  and  stormy  weather,  in  Italy  it  was 
a mild  breeze ; (4)  Earus  (ESpos)  or  Vidturnus,  the  east  wind,  which 
prevailed  about  the  winter  solstice,  and  was  known  for  its  dry  cha- 
racter. We  need  not  assume  that  these  winds  proceeded  from  the 
exact  cardinal  points  of  tho  compass,  but  rather  that  they  represent 
generally  the  four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  just  as  the  terms  are  used 
by  ourselves  in  ordinary  conversation.  In  addition  to  these  cardinal 
winds,  we  meet  with  others  in  later  writers — viz.  (5)  Solanus,  ’Amj- 
Ki<Srrr)s,  which  was  substituted  for  Eurus,  to  specify  due  east  wind; 
(6)  AquUo,  Kaixlas,  from  the  N.E.,  very  constant  at  tho  time  of  tho 
vernal  equinox,  bright  and  cold  ; (7)  Afrlcus,  Al\j/,  from  the  S.W., 
moist  and  violent,  prevalent  about  the  autumnal  equinox ; (8)  Corns, 
Caurus,  ‘Apyf(rrr)s,  from  the  N.W.,  cool  and  dry.  The  eight 

already  specified  were  marked  on  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
(^•rhestes,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  at  Athens. 
We  may  further  notice  the  winds  named  Mc'irqr,  H.N.E. ; iboivucias. 
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S.S.E.  ; SpuKtas,  N.N.W. ; and  Ai06yoros  or  Ai0o<polyt(,  S.  S.W. 
The  Etesian  winds  blew  regularly  from  the  N.W.  in  the  inten'al 
between  the  spring  solstice  and  the  rise  of  Sirius.  It  was  a favourite 
idea  of  the  poets  that  the  winds  had  their  several  fixed  abodes,  whence 
they  is.suod ; hence  it  was  inferred  that  the  lands  beyond  these  abodes 
were  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and  that  thus  beyond 
the  abode  of  Boreas,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in  one  of  the  northerh 
mountain-range.s,  there  might  be  a country  enjoying  a superlatively 
mild  climate,  where  the  Hyper-boreans  passed  their  tranquil  life. 

§ 17.  Temperainre. — The  temperature  of  any  spot  was  held  to  be 
mainly  dependent  upon  its  proximity  to  the  sun’s  couree,  and  to  be 
modified  by  the  presence  either  of  mountain-chains  or  of  bodies  of  water. 
Great  mistakes  arose,  however,  as  to  the  degree  of  proximity  to  the 
sun  which  certain  spots  attained.  Homer  supposed  the  E.  and  W.  to 
be  the  hottest,  as  the  sun  seemed  to  touch  those  spots  in  his  rising 
and  setting,  and  there  accordingly  he  placed  the  Ethiopians.  This 
was  found  to  be  an  error;  but  it  was  succeeded  by  one  hardly  less 
egregious — that  the  south  pole  was  the  hottest  point  in  the  world,  as 
b^ing  opposite  to  the  north,-  which  -was  known  to  be  cold.  The  eflFect 
of  a chain  of  mountains  shielding  a district  from  the  cold  north  wind, 
could  not  escape  notice:  the  altitude  of  any  spot  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  was  also  known  to  have  its  influence. 

§ 18.  The  ancient  geographers  were  observant  of  the  changes  that 
took  place  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These  were  attributable  to 
three  causes,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  alluvial  deiiosits. 

(1.)  EartUq’iakes. — The  cause  of  these  convulsions  was  originally 
referred  to  the  action  of  water,  whence  Neptune  was  styled  the 
“ earth -shaker  ” (^Eyvociyaios  or  ’Evocrlxffau') : this  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Ionian  philosophers,  though  they  were  not  agreed  as  to  what  was 
the  disturbing  cause — whether  heat  or  air  coming  in  contact  with  the 
water.  Aristotle  explained  earthquakes  as  arising  from  the  escape  of 
vapours  generated  within  the  earth’s  bowels.  Others,  again,  attributed 
them  to  the  action  of  subterraneous  (ire  in  various  ways,  (ireat  effects 
were  assigned  to  earthquakes,  as  the  separation  of  Sicily  from  Italy, 
and  of  Euboea  from  Boeotia,  and  the  formation  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe. 

(2.)  Volcanic  Eruptions. — The  activity  of  volcanic  agency  at  particular 
spots  was  supposed  to  arise  either  from  a superabundance  of  fire  in 
those  spots  or  from  a thinness  in  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  ordinary 
phenomena  attendant  on  an  eruption  were  closely  observed,  and  one 
famous  philosopher  (Pliny)  sacrificed  bis  life  to  his  scientific  zeal  in 
reference  to  this  question.  The  most  striking  effect  of  volcanic  action 
was  the  elevation  or  deiiression  of  masses  of  land,  which  led  occa- 
sionally to  the  sudden  appearance  of  new  islands. 

(3.)  AUwi/tl  Deposit. — Great  changes  -were  observed  to  take  place  on 
the  sea-coast  through  the  amount  of  mud  and  sand  brought  down  by 
rivers.  Herodotus  supposed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  existence 
of  Egypt  wijs  wholly  aUributable  to  the  deposits  of  the  Nile:  he  also 
romarks  the  advance  of  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  by  which  some  of  the 
Echinades  were  absorbed  into  the  mainland,  and  again  the  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Masander.  The  plain  of  Cilicia  is  due  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Sarus  and  PyrAmus.  Many  districts  have  been  entirely  altered  since 
classical  times  by  the  same  cause— particularly^  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pfl.-c,  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  coast  line  of  the  Persian 
dulf,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

THK  CONTINENT  OF  ASIA.  ./• 

§ 1.  Boundaries.  Name.  § 2.  Oceans.  § 3.  Mountains.  § 4.  Plateaus 
and  plains.  § 5.  Rivers.  § 6.  CUmate.  § 7.  Productions.  § 8. 
Commerce  and  commercial  routes.  § 9.,  Etlmography. 

§ 1.  The  continent  of  Asia  was  but  partially  known  to  the  geo- 
grapliers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  TTieir  acquaintance  with  it  was 
limited  to  the  western  and  southern  quarters ; the  north  and  east 
i^ere  a ttrra  incognita.  The  true  boundaries  of  the  continent  in 
the  latter  directions  were  consequently  unknown  : it  was  surmised, 
indeed,  that  the  world  was  hounded  on  all  sides  by  water,  -and 
consequently  that  Asia,  as  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  continents, 
was  washed  on  the  E.  by  an  ocean,  to  which  some  few  geographers 
assigned  the  name  of  Oceanus  Eons,  the  “ Eastern  Ocean the  true 
position  of  this  ocean  was,  however,  entirely  unknown.  We  have 
seen  that  both  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  conceived  it  to  commence  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Hindustan,  the  island  of  Taprobkne,  or  Ceylon, 
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being  at  the  extreme  S.E.  of  the  world : we  have  also  seen  that 
Ptolemy,  whose  infonnation  as  to  the  east  was  more  extensive,  carried 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  beyond  that  point  to  the  coast  of  Cochin  China, 
but  that  he  supjwsed  the  coast  then  to  trend  towards  the  S.  instead 
of  the  N.,  and  consequently  ignored  the  existence  of  an  eastern 
ocean  altogether.  We  must  thercfore  regard  the  opinions  of  those 
who  notice  the  ocean  as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Asia  as  a surmise, 
rather  than  an  ascertained  fact : the  boundary  was  really  unknown. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  northern  boundary : the  belt 
of  sandy  stepjies,  which  stretches  across  the  continent  from  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  confines  of  China,  forme<l  an 
imimssable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  discovery  in  that  direction, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  really  the  northern  boundary  of  Asia  as 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  was,  indeed,  surmised  that  an  ocean 
existed  in  this  direction  also ; but  this  surmise  seems  partly  to  have 
been  grounded,  on  the  assumption,  that  so  large  a sea  as  the  Caspian 
must  have  hiid  a connexion  with  the  ocean,  and  that  as  no  outlet 
existed  towards  the  S.,  E.,  or  W.,  it  must  have  been  towards  the 
N. ; accordingly,  the  geographers  who  recognized  the  existence  of 
such  an  ocean  (as  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes  did),  jdaced  it  a very 
short  distance  N.  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy,  who  knew  that  this 
was  incorrect,  but  was  unable  to  supply  the  true  boundary,  leaves 
out  the  ocean  altogether.  The  southern  boundary  was  the  well- 
known  Occanus  Indicus.  The  western  boundary  was  formed  partly 
by  land,  and  jmrtly  by  water:  the  Red  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Euxine,  and  the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  connecting  the  two 
latter,  have  supplied,  in  all  ages,  fixed  limits,  but  more  to  the  N. 
the  limit  has  varied  considerably.  The  usually  recognized  boun- 
dary was  formed  by  the  Palus  Msedtis,  Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Tanais, 
Don ; it  has  since  been  carried  eastwards  to  the  Caspian  and  the 
river  Ural. 

Name. — The  origin  of  the  name  “ Asia  ” is  uncertain  : most  probably 
it  comes  from  a Semitic  root,  and  means  the  “ Land  of  the  East,”  as 
distinct  from  Eiu-ope,  ‘‘the  Land  of  the  West.”  Greek  mythology 
referred  it  to  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  vdfe 
of  Prometheus  ; or  to  a hero  named  Asius.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Homer,  as  applicable  to  the  marsh  about  the  Cayster,  ‘ and  was  thence 
extended  over  the  whole  continent.  The  Romans  applied  it  in  a 
restricted  sense  to  their  province  in  the  W.  of  Asia  Minor. 

§ 2.  The  physical  features  of  the  continent  first  demand  o:ir 
attention — its  oceans,  seas,  mountains,  plains,  and  rivers  : these  we 
shall  describe  in  the  order  named,  noticing  at  present  only  such  as 
hold  an  imi'ortant  po.sition  on  the  continent,  and  reserving  the 
others  to  *i  future  occasion. 

‘ ’.VcriM  iy  \tLiiuvi,  Kovorptov  pHSpa.— /t.  11.  461. 
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(1.)  The  only  ocean  which  requires  notice  is  that  which  washes 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia,  and  which  was  generally  named  the 
“ Southern  Ocean  ” (voria  ^dXaeraa,  fitafiix^pivos  aiKtavos),  occasion- 
ally the  “Red  Sea”  {tpv6pa  BdXaaaa,  Herod,  ii.  102),  and  after 
improved  knowledge  of  India,  Oceanos  Indlcns.  The  coast  line  of 
this  ocean  is  regular  as  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  and  irregular 
as  compared  with  that  of  Africa,  being,  on  the  one  hand,  deficient 
in  those  numerous  inlets  and  estuaries  which  characterize  the 
former,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  devoid  of  that  general  uniformity 
which  characterizes  the  latter.  The  sinuosities,  in  short,  are  on 
a large  scale : two  extensive  bays  penetrate  deeply  into  the  in- 
terior, viz.  the  Sinus  Oaagetlons,  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Mare 
Erythrseum,  Arabian  Sea,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  peninsula 
of  llindostun,  and  bounded,  the  former  on  the  E.  by  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  Malay  Peninsula,  the  latter  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  From  the  latter  of  these  seas,  two  gulfs  penetrate  yet 
more  deeply  into  the  interior,  viz.  the  Ferslons  Sinus,  Persian  Oulf, 
and  the  AxaMcus  Sinus,  Bed  Sea.  The  Persian  gulf  occupies  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and,  spreading  out  into 
a broad  sheet,  divides  the  plateau  of  Iran  from  that  of  Arabia : the 
Red  Sea  seems  to  occupy  a deep  nareow  valley  between  the  plateaus 
of  Arabia  and  Africa.  The  Red  Sea  is  divided  at  its  northern 
extremity  by  the  mountains  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  into  two  arms, 
the  western  named  Sinus  Heroopolites,  Oulf  of  Suez,  and  the  eastern  . 
Sinus  JElanltes,  Oulf  of  Akaha,  after  the  towns  of  Hcroopolis  and 
.dilana,  which  stood  respectively  at  the  head  of  each.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  may  notice  the  less  important  seas  in  the  Gangeticus 
Sin.,  named  Sabarious  Sin.,  Oulf  of  Martaban,  and  Perimulicus  Sin., 
Straits  of  Malacca;  as  also  Magnus  Sin.,  Oulf  of  Siam,  and 
Sinarum  Sin.,  Oidf  of  Tonguin,  which  were  regarded  as  portions 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

(2.)  The  Mediterranean  Sea,  Mare  Internum  or  Magnum,  which 
bounds  Asia  on  the  W.,  belongs  to  the  three  continents,  but  more 
especially  to  Europe,  under  which  it  is  described  at  length. 

The  paiis  adjacent  to  Asia  received  the  following  special  designa- 
tions— Mare  Phcenioinm,  along  the  coast  of  Phoenicia  ; M.  Cilicium, 
between  Cilicia  and  Cypnis  ; M.  Icarium,  so  named  after  the  island  of 
Icaria,  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor;  and  M.  £gaeum,  the 
extensive  basin  which  separates  Asia  Minor  from  Greece. 

(3.)  The  Fontus  Euxlnus,  Black  Sea,  which  in  ancient  geography 
iHilongs  rather  to  Asia  than  to  Europe,  was  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  a j)art  of  the  Mare  Internum,  being  connected  with  it  by  a chain  of 
intermediate  seas — the  Hellespontus,  Dardanelles,  on  the  side  of  the 
iEgtcan,  a strait  about  a mde  in  breadth,  and  probably  regarded  by 
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Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  “ broad,”*  as  a river  ; the  BospSma 
Thraoioa,  Straits  of  Constantinople,  on  tl>e  side  of  the  Euxine,  about 
seventeen  miles  long,  and  at  one  point  only  600  yards  across  ; and 
the  Propontij,  Sea  of  Marmora,  between  the  two,  an  extensive  sheet 
of  water,  about  120  miles  from  the  entrance  of  one  channel  to  that  - 
of  the  other.  The  shape  of  the  Euxine  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
Scythian  bow,  the  north  coast  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Phasis 
representing  the  bow  itself,  and  the  southern  coast  the  string. 

Names. — The  Black  Sea  is  said  to  have  been  originally  named  AxSnus, 

“ inhospitable,”"  in  consequence  of  the  violent  storms  that  sweep  over 
it ; this  name  was  changed  to  “ Euxinus,”  when  it  became  better 
known  to  the  Greek  navigators.  The  Hellespont  was  reputed  to  be 
so  named  from  the  legenri,  that  Helle,  the  daughter  of  Phrixus,  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  ‘ its  waters : and  the  Bosporus,  from 
the  legend  of  lo  having  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a heifer.  The  Pro- 
pontis owes  its  name  to  its  relative  position,  as  the  “ sea  before  the 
Pontus.”® 

(4.)  The  Fains  Mseotis,®  Sea  of  Azov,  is  a considerable  sheet  of 
water  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Euxine,  connected  with  it  by  the 
BospSrua?  Cimmerins,  Straits  of  Yeni-KaU ; it  is  described  by  the 
ancients  as  of  greater  extent  than  it  at  present  has. 

(5.)  The  Mare  Caspinm  or  Hyrc&num,  Caspian  Sea,  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients,  no  vessels  being  built  on  its  shores, 
and  the  im])ervious  character  of  the  country  which  surrounded  it, 
preventing  exploration  by  land.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  erroneous  views  entertained  by  them  in  regal'd  to  this 
sea  : it  was,  after  all,  but  natural  to  suppose  that  so  large  a body 
of  water  was  connected  with  the  ocean.  The  Caspian  is  consider-  . 


’ eirt  irAdTCi  'EAAiitnroi'TW. — H,  vii.  86. 

’ “ Frieda  me  cohibent  Euxini  littora  Ponti. 

Dictus  ab  antiquis  Asenus  ille  fait ; 

Nam  neque  jactantur  modcratis  rnquora  ventis, 

Nee  placidos  portus  hospita  navis  adit.”— Ov.  Triat.  Iv.  4,  55. 

* Hence  it  is  termed 'EAAijv  irapS/idv. — AJsch.  Pert.  745. 

® Compare  Ovid's  expression  : . . 

“ Quaqne  tenent  Ponti  Bysantia  littora /auces.” — Trist.  i.  10,  31. 

• It  was  regarded  by  .£schylus  as  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  world : 

Kal  Xiai0)jv  ofiiAov  ot  -yav 
*Eo\aTOv  Tonov  afuj)! 

Maturiv  exovot  Ai/xvav. — Prom.  416. 

> The  name  was  referred  to  in  the  legend  of  lo’s  wanderings  by  .Esebylus : 
*loSfLov  8'  eir*  aurais  orevoirdpotv  Atpeiyv  in/Aair 
Ktpacpucbi’  &K  OpaavoirAdyxvuc  <ri  x/n) 

Aiirovaav  avAwv*  ixirepay  Maiwrucdv 
Ecrrat  Si  SvTfroia  eioaet  Adyov  peyav 
T^v  iropctav,  Bdowopov  6*  cirui-vpov 
K«Aij»«Tof— /*rom.  731-736. 
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ably  more  shallow  now  than  formerly,  the  sea  being  constantly 
reduced  by  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.  Its  level  is  some 
eighty  feet  below  that  of  the  Euxine,  so  that  its  waters  could 
never  have  been  drained  off  into  the  latter,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
imagined.  The  steppe  E.  of  the  Caspian  had  altered  considerably 
within  histoiical  times,  inasmuch  as  the  Oxus  at  one  time  dis- 
. charged  itself  into  the  Caspian. 

(6.)  Whether  the  Oxiana  Pains  of  the  ancients  represents  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  is  doubtful ; Ptolemy  describes  the  former  as  a small  sea, 
and  not  as  the  recipient  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  : the  first  undoubted  \ 
reference  to  the  latter  occurs  in  Ammianus  Marcelliuus  in  the  4th 
century  a.d.  Its  w'aters  are  also  continually  decreasing ; its  level  is 
about  110  feet  higher  than  the  Caspian  Sea. 

§ 3.  The  mountain-system  of  Asia  is  regular  and  clearly  defined. 
(1.)  A series  of  mountain-ranges  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
conticcnt,  from  the  shores  of  the^Egaean  Sea  to  those  of  the  Eastern 
ocean,  dividing  the  continent  into  two  unequal  portions — the 
northern,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  including  the  vast 
r^ons  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas ; and  the  southern 
embracing  the  peninsulas  and  plateaus  that  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  main  links  in  this  great  central  chain  consist  of 
the  ranges  of  Taurus,  Abus,  Ararat,  Caspius  Mons,  Paropamlsus, 
Hindu  Kush,  Emodi  Montes,  Himalaya,  and  Semanthini 
Montes.  (2.)  From  this  central  range  depend  subordinate, 
though  still  important  systems,  some  of  which  exhibit  great  regu- 
larity. Thus  in  Central  Asia  there  are  three  parallel  ranges,  now- 
named  Kuen-lun,  Thian-shan,  and  Altai,  which  are  connected 
• with  the  more  southerly  range  of  Himalaya  by  a series  of  transverse 
ranges,  of  which  Bolor  is  the  most  important.  The  regularity  of 
the  mountains  in  this  region  is  so  strongly  marked,  thaf  Humboldt* 
has  divided  them  into  two  classes,  viz.  those  which  coincide  with 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  those  which  coincide  with  meridians  of 
longitude.  A similar,  though  not  an  equal  degree  of  regularity 
pervades  the  mountains  of  Western  Asia,  as  viewed  from  the 
central  highlands  of  Armenia.  (3.)  Another  marked  feature  in 
the  Asiatic  mountains,  resulting  in  part  from  this  regularity,  is  the 
tendency  to  parallelism.  Tliis  feature  did  not  escape  the  observa- 
tion of  the  ancients,  and  is  expressed  in  the  names  Taurus  and 
A?»<itaurus,  Lebanon  and  Anitlebanon  : it  may  be  noticed  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  ranges  of  Zagms  which  bound  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  on  the  E.,  and  in  the  ranges  which  cross  Armenia ; 
and  on  a still  larger  scale  in  the  lines  which  form  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  countries  of  W^estern  Asia,  communicating  to 


• Aspects  of  Katvre,  i.  94. 
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them  their  peculiarly  regular,  we  might  almost  say  geometrical, 
forms. 

The  mountain-system  of  Western  Asia  may  host  be  regarded 
from  Aj-menia  as  a central  point.  Turning  towards  the  N.,  the 
lofty*  range  of  Caao&sus  fonns  a strong  line  of  demarcation,  striking 
across  the  neck  of  land  that  divides  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
Seas  in  a sorith-easterly  direction.  Turning  westward,  three  ranges 
may  be  traced  entering  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor— one  skirting 
the  northern  coast  and  connecting  with  the  Europa?an  system  at 
the  Thracian  Bosjiorus,  the  most  important  links  being  Farysdres 
in  Pontus,  and  the  Bithynian  and  Mysian  Olympus — another,  under 
the  name  of  Antitaurus,  striking  across  the  plateau  of  Cappadocia 
towards  the  S.W. — and  a third,  Taurus,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  skirting 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  very  western  angle  of  the  peninsula : 
the  second  of  these  forms  a connecting  link  between  the  first  and 
third,  being  vmited  with  Taurus  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  with 
Paryadres  by  an  intermediate  range  named  Scydlses,  on  the  borders 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia:  the  range  may  be  traced  even  beyond  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  Paryadres,  in  the  MoscUci  Uontes  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  chains  which  connect  these  with 
Caucasus.  Turning  southward,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  near  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  Mediterranean,  Taurus  sends  out  an  important 
offshoot,  which  skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  that  sea,  and  is  carried 
down  through  Syria  and  Palestine  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  sea  to  the  Straits  of  Bah-el- Mandeb : 
the  most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  named,  Amanus  on  the 
borders  of  Cilicia,  Bargylus  in  Syria,  Lebanon  on  tlie  lorders  of 
Phoenicia,  the  mountains  of  Palestine,  the  Nigri  Montes,  or  (as 
they  are  more  usually  called)  the  Sinai  group,  and  the  AraUci 
Montes.  Laltly,  turning  eastward,  two  chains  may  be  traced — 
one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  Caspius  Mons,  skirts  the 
southern  coast  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and  after  culminating 
in  the  lofty  height  of  Coronus,  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction, 
under  the  names  of  Labtltas  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  Sarlphi 
Montes  in  Aria,  to  form  a junction  with  Faropamisus,  and  so 
with  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia — the  other  strikes  off  towards 
the  S.E.  towards  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  named  Zagnu  between 
Media  and  Assyria;  and  Faracboathras  in  Susian^  and  Persis.  We 
must  lastly  notice  the  mountain  chains  of  Armenia 'itself,  which 
form  the  connecting  links  Iretween  the  various  ranges  already 


• .Sschylus  refers  to  its  great  height  in  the  lines, 
XIpu'  av  frpbf  avrbv  Kavjcacrov  bpitv 

'Yt^urrov  • > • • . aorpoyciro^ac  bk  XP^ 

Kopv^dt  vM’ep/5fliAAova'a»'.— /*rom.  721,  t23. 
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Sketch  Map  of  tho  Mountain  Rongei»  Plateaus,  and  Plains  of  Asia,  as  known  to  the  Ancients.  N.D.— The  shaded  portions  represent  the  plateaus. 
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(loricribed.  Two  imi'ortiint  chains  traverse  it  in  nearly  parallel 
lines  from  W.  to  E. ; one  a continuation  of  Antitaurus,  the  other  of 
Taurus.  T’he  former  was  named  Abns,  and  culminates  in  the 
magnificent  heights  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Ararat,  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  A raxes  : the  latter  assumed  the  names  of  Kiph&tei 
in  the  W.,  and  Caspios  Mens  in  the  E.,  and  under  the  latter 
designation  connected  with  the  mountains  to  the  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  : an  offst!t  from  this  range,  named  HasioB,  skirts  the  head  of  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  and  returns  in  a northerly  direction,  under  the 
name  of  Gordysei  monies,  to  the  E.  of  the  Tigris. 

The  ranges  of  Northern,  Central,  and  Eastern  Asia  were  but  little 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  the  former  direction,  the  Hyperborei 
monies  represent  the  Ural  chain  ; the  Rbymnici  monies,  the  mountains 
lietween  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural,  and  Korossns,  the  ch.ain  in  which 
the  latter  river  has  its  sources.  In  Central  Asia,  the  cliain  of  Bolor, 
which  strikes  northwards  from  the  junction  of  Paropamisus  and  Emodi 
montes,  was  named  Imaos,  though  this  w;is  also  aoplied  to  the 
Himalayan  range:  the  yet  more  northerly  range  ot  Maztag  seems  to 
have  been  named  Comed3rnm  montes;  from  this,  parallel  ranges  ai-e 
emitted  towards  the  E.  and  W. — in  the  former  direction,  the  parallel 
ranges  previously  referred  to,  and  which  may  be  identified  in  the 
following  manner,  Serlci  moktes  with  Kuen  lim,  Ascatancas  with 
Thiaii-Shan,  and  Anzacii  and  AnnTbi  montes  with  the  Greater  and 
Less  Altai— in  the  latter  direction,  the  Sogdii  and  Ozii  montes, 
between  the  Oxus  and  laxartes,  representing  the  present  Kara  and  Alt 
Tagh  ; the  Aspisii  montes  more  to  the  N.,  in  the  Kirghiz  steppe  ; 
and  the  Anarsei  montes,  the  Tchingis  range,  yet  more  to  the  N. 

In  Eastern  Asia,  the  continuations  of  Himalaya  were  known  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  were  named— Bepyrrus,  about  the  sources  of  the 
Doanas ; Bamassi  monies,  about  the  sources  of  the  Dories ; and 
Semanthlni  montes,  in  the  direction  of  the  Gxdf  of  Tonquin.  The  • 
range  which  supports  the  desert  of  Gobi  on  the  E.  may  be  referred  to 
under  the  name  Asmirsei  montes,  Khaigan. 

§ 4.  The  plateaus  and  plains  of  Asia  next  demand  our  attention. 
The  amount  of  high  table-land  ift  this  continent  is  one  of  its  most 
striking  features ; while  Europe  possesses  but  one  plateau  of  any 
extent,  viz.  Spain,  the  greater  portion  of  Western  and  a large 
portion  of  Central  Asia  stands  at  a very  high  elevation.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  immense  plateau  of  Gobi,  N.  of  India,  with  which 
the  ancients  were  but  slightly  acquainted,  we  may  notice  the 
plateau  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  which  stands  at  an  average  elevation  of 
alxmt  4000  feet;  that  of  Armenia,  about  7000  feet;  and  that  of 
Asia  Minor,  at  a less  elevation.  Central  Arabia,  again,  is  a plateau  ; 
so  also  is  the  peninsula  of  Ilindostan.  Indeed  it  may  almost  be 
said,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of  low  land  that  skirts  the 
shore,  and  the  depression  betw'een  the  plateaus  of  Iran  and  Arabia 
which  is  occupied  by  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  is  elevated  ground  : even  the  plain  of  Syria  partakes 
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of  the  same  character  to  a certain  extent ; for  there  is  a perceptible 
difference  in  its  elevation,  when  comiiared  with  MesoiX)tamia.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  these  plateaus  are  throughout  level  : 
extensive  districts  of  unbroken  plain  are  indeed  one  of  their 
characteristics,  but  not  unfrequcntly  lofty  ranges  rise  out  of  them 
as  from  a new  base,  as  may  be  marked  particularly  in  Armenia  and 
Persia.  The  plains  or  lowlands  of  Asia,  though  not  so  extensive, 
were  imjxjrtant  from  their  position  and  physical  character : they 
were  the  seats  of  commerce,  not  unfrequently  of  empire,  and  from 
fieculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  were  eminently  fertile : the  well- 
watered  plain  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  key-stone  of  the  successive 
empires  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Syria : the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  about  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  have  in 
all  ages  held  a position  of  similar  imi>ortance. 

§ 5.  The  rivers  of  Asia  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  structure  of  plateaus,  that  few  outlets  should 
exist  for  the  waters  of  the  interior.  No  river  of  any  importance 
attains  the  sea  from  the  plateaus  of  Arabia  and  Persia  : the  Medi- 
rerranean  coast  is  unbroken  by  the  embouchure  of  any  considemble 
stream  ; the  mountain  wall  that  skirts  the  sea-coast  forbids  access. 
Many  of  the  rivers  gather  into  lakes,  or  are  absorbed  in  the  sands  ; 
and  hence  we  may  institute  a classification  of  them  into  oceanic  and 
continental,  the  former  including  those  which  reach  the  sea,  the 
latter  those  which  are  confined  to  the  interior. 

(1.)  The  rivers  of  the  first  class  are  found,  as  might  be  expected, 
in  the  plains.  There  were  but  four  with  which  the  ancients  were 
well  acquainted,  and  these  retain  their  classical  names  to  the  present 
day,  viz.,  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Indus,  and  Ganges. 

The  Euphrates  rises  in  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  and  consists  in  its 
upper  course  of  a double  stream,  of  which  the  northern  is  now  named 
Kara-su,  and  the  southern  M.uradrcha.1,  the  latter  being  the  most 
important.  These  unite,  after  a westerly  course,  on  the  borders  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  pursue  a southerly  coume  vuitil  the  plain  of 
Mesopotamia  is  gained.  The  river  then  flows  towards  the  S.E.,  con- 
verging to  and  ultimately  uniting  with  the  Tigris.  Its  lower  course 
has  evidently  changed  much  even  in  historical  times.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  had  originally  separate  outlets  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  also  had  the 
Eiila;us  : these  three  unite  in  a single  stream,  now  named  SJtal-el-Arab. 
■The  Euphrates  is  navigable  as  high  as  Samosata,  above  which  it  assumes 
the  character  of  a mountain-stream,  though  its  width  and  depth  are 
very  considerable.  It  was  fordable  in  several  places  in  its  mid-course — 
at  Samosata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacus.  As  it  issues  from 
a snowy  country,  it  is  liable  to  periodical  floods,  which  commence  in 
March,  and  attain  their  greatest  height  towards  the  end  of  May.  The 
Tigris  also  rises  in  Armenia,  but  at  a lower  point  than  the  Euphrates, 
its  source  being  a lake  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Karorsu  and 
Mttradrchal.  Its  direction  in  its  upper  course  is  towards  the  E. ; and 
in  this  part  it  drains  the  extensive  district  enclosed  by  Taurus  and 
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Niphates  on  the  N , Ihisins  on  the  W.  and  S.,  and  Gordysei  montes 
on  the  E.  The  latter  range  gives  the  Tigris  a southerly  direction,  and 
after  escaping  from  the  deep  gorge  by  which  it  passes  through  the 
lateral  ridges  of  that  chain,  it  enters  upon  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 
Pi-eseiwing  its  southei'ly  bearing,  it  converges  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
above  Babylon  eomes  within  twenty  miles  of  it,  but,  again  receding, 
ultimately  unites  with  it  iij  the  Shat-el-Arab.  The  Tigi-is  is  shorter 
tliau  the  Euphrates,  their  respective  lengths  being  1146  and  1780 
miles:  it  is  narrower  and  swifter,  whence  its  name  Hiddekel,  “arrow.” 
The  Tigiis  receives  numerous  tributaries,  one  of  which,  rising  in 
Niphates  not  far  from  Lake  Arsissa,  lays  claim  to  the  name  of  Tigris. 
The  Indus  (or  Smthus,  as  some  writers  call  it  with  a more  eiact  con- 
version of  the  native  name  Sindhu)  was  comparatively  little  known  to 
the  ancients  until  the  time  of  Alexander’s  expedition.  Its  sources  were 
erroneously  placed  in  Paropamisus,  whereas  they  really  are  to  be 
found  to  the  north'of  Himalaya  in  about  83^  long,  and  31°  lat.  Pursu- 
ing in  tliis  part  of  its  course  a westerly  direction,  until  arrested  by  the 
transverse  chain  of  Bolor,  it  bursts  through  the  ranges  of  Himalaya  in 
a south-westerly  direction,  and,  receiving  on  its  right  hank  the  Cophes 
or  Cophen,  Kabul,  with  'its  affluent  the  Choaspes  or  Choaa,  Kameh, 
enters  the  plain  of  the  Punjab,  and  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  united 
water's  of  the  four  rivers  which  water  that  district,  the  Aoesines, 
Chenat},  the  Hydaspes  or  Bidaspes,  Jdum,  the  Hydraotes,  Ravi,  and 
the  Hypanis  or  Hyphasis,  Sutledge  or  Gharra ; it  thence  pursues  an 
unbroken  course  to  the  lirdian  Ocean,  into  which  it  discharges  itself  by 
sevoi'al  chimnels,  two  of  which,  named  the  Buggaur  and  Sata,  are  the 
ju'incipal : these  channels  have  been  in  a constant  state  of  change,  but 
it  is  probable  that  the  same  general  features  have  been  preserved  in  all 
ages,  and  that  the  statement  of  Strabo  and  others,  that  there  were 
tico  principal  outlets,  is  not  really  inconsistent  with  that  of  Nearchus 
and  Ptolemy,  that  there  were  several,  according  to  the  latter  seven, 
outlets.  The  Ganges  was  not  known  until  a comparatively  late  period; 
subsequently  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Gre.at*  it  was  frequently 
visited,  and  excited  considerable  interest  among  geographers.  It  rises 
in  the  western  ranges  of  Himalaya,  and  pursues  a south-easterly  course 
to  the  Gangeticus  Sinus.  Ancient  writers  vary  in  their  reports  of  its  size, 
which  was,  generally  speaking,  much  exaggerated,  and  of  the  number  of 
channels  through  which  it  reaches  the  sea.  Fifteen  of  its  tributaries 
are  enumerated  by  Arrian,  the  names  in  several  'cases  agreeing  with 
the  modern  appellations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  JornSnes,  Jumna,  Somu, 
Sane,  and  others.  The  Dyardanes,  Brahmaputra,  was  regarded  as  an 
affluent  of  the  Ganges.  The  Ganges  forms  an  important  feature  in 
the  map  of  Ptolemy,  as  the  intermediate  boundary  of  Eastern  and 
■We-stern  India.  The  names  of  other  important  rivers  more  to, the  E. 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  ; 
tlie  Boanas,  Irawaddy,  tlie  Borias,  Salven,  which  discharge  their  waters- 
into  babaricus  Sinus  ; the  Seros,  Meinam,  flowing  into  the  Magnus 
Sinus;  the  Ambastus,  the  Camhoja ; the  Cottia^,  Si  Kinng;  and 
the  Baatdsus,  Uoang-ho. 


* Ovid  refers  to  the  Ganges  as  a very  distant  river,  in  the  lines, 

“ Nec  patria  cat  habitata  tibi,  sed  ad  usque  nivosum 
StrjTuona  venisti,  Marticolaraque  Geten  : 

Persidaque,  ct  lato  spatiantem  flumine  Gangcm, 

Et  quascunque  libris  decolor  Indus  aquas,” — Trist,  v.  8,  21, 
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(2.)  The  chief  continental  streams  are  the  Jaxartes,  the  Oxus, 
the  Rha,  the  Cyrus,  and  Daix,  which  were  regarded  as  all  flowing 
into  the  Caspian,  though  the  two  first  now  join  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

The  Jaxartes,  Sir-deria,  rises  in  the  central  range  of  Asia,  the 
Comedarum  monies,  and  pursues  a north-westerly  course,  in  length 
about  9u0  miles,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Ozns,  Amou  or  Jyhun, 
rises  more  to  the  S.  in  Imaus,  and  pursues  a generally  parallel  couise. 
The  upper  courses  of  those  rivi  rs  were  well  known,  as  they  watered  the 
fertile  districts  of  Ractriana  and  Sogdiana : their  lower  courses  crossed 
a sandy  desert.  The  Cyrus,  Kur,  and  its  tributary  the  Araxes,  A nrs, 
drain  a large  portion  of  the  district  between  the  Caspian  and  Euxine 
SeeLS.  The  former  ri-ses  in  the  ranges  of  Scoedises,  the  latter  in  Abus, 
and  after  a lengthened  course  through  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  they 
converge  and  unite  at  a distance  of  110  miles  from  the  Caspian.  As 
they  are  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  high  country,  their  streams  are  at 
certain  periods  very  impetuous,  and  hence  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  Romans  in  maintaining  bridges.'*  The  Rha,  Wolga,  is  first  noticed 
by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the  Hyper- 
borean Sannatians,  and  as  being  divided  in  its  upper  course  into  two 
arms,  one  of  which  is  now  named  the  Kama,  the  other  the  Wolga. 
The  Daix,  Ural,  rises  in  the  Ural  chain,  and  flows  southwards  to  the 
Caspian,  with  a course  of  about  900  miles. 

§ 6.  The  climate  and  temperature  of  Asia  is  of  the  most  diver- 
sified character.  While  the  northern  district  falls  within  the  arctic 
circle,  the  southern  extremity  very  nearly  reaches  the  equator,  and 
in  these  parts  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  are  experienced.  But 
with  the  exception  of  the  peninsulas  that  protmde  towards  the  S., 
the  southern  jwrtion  of  the  continent  enjoys  a fine  temperate 
climate,  adapted  to  the  growth  of  almost  every  production  requi- 
site for  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  man.  The  elevation  of  the 
plateaus  of  Western  Asia  contributes  to  moderate  the  heat  which 
would  otherwise  be  excessive,  and  offers  a most  agreeable  alter- 
nation to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  lowlands.  The  climate 
of  the  central  steppes  is  more  severe,  from  the  opcimess  of  the 
country,  the  absence  of  foliage,  and  tlie  small  amount  of  rain  that 
falls  there.  But  even  here  it  is  sufficiently  warm  to  mature  every 
• species  of  vegetation,  wherever  shelter  and  irrigation  exist. 

§ 7.  The  productions  of  Asia  are  too  numerous  to  be  six'cified 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  notice 
such  as  entered  largely  into  the  commercial  arrangements  of  the 
continent,  and  these  we  shall  class  under  the  following  heads — 
I.  Metals,  Precious  Stones,  &c.  II.  Materials  of  Clothing.  III. 
Sjnees  and  Aromatic  Drugs. 

I.  Gold  was  evidently  very  abundant  in  ancient  times.  The  eastern 
monarchs  not  only  employed  it  largely  in  pereonal  decorations,  but 
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even  in  furniture  and  tlie  equipment  of  their  equipages.  Gold  was 
procured  in  some  quantities  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  Asia  Minor,  whence 
it  was  can-ied  down  by  tlie  rivers  PactOlus  and  Maiander  : it  was  from 
tliis  source  tliat  the  I^ydian  monarchs  enriched  themselves.  But  the 
cliief  supply  was  undoubtedly  obtained  from  the  mountains  of  the 
north.  Herodotus  liii.  102)  tells  us  that  the  Indians  collected  it  for 
the  Persian  monarch  on  a sandy  desert : he  refei-s  probably  to  the 
district  of  Gobi,  the  mountains  that  sep-ai-ate  it  from  JBokliara  being  to 
this  day  auriferous.  Yet  even  this  district  would  hardly  supply  the 
amount  of  gold  which  a]i|ieai"s  to  have  been  current.  There  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  mines  of  the  Altaic  range— the  main 
source  at  present  to  the  Russian  Empire — were  worked  in  ancient 
times,  and  that  from  these  arose  the  report  which  was  current  in 
Herodotus’s  time  (iii.  lOG),  that  gold  was  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  extreme  oast.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  gold  was  in  pai't 
supplied  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal  and  the  sources  of 
the  Ono,  about  which  are  the  ehief  mines  at  the  present  time.  It  was 
also  believed  that  Arabia  yielded  gold  : this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
present  day,  and  it  is  therefore  possilile  that  it  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  commerce  introduced  through  that  country  ; still  the  very  general 
unanimity  of  ancient  writera  on  this  subject  may  have  had  a more 
substantial  ground  even  than  this.  Silver  is  not  found  in  equal  abun- 
dance in  Asia ; the  main  supply  is  in  the  Caucasian  range,  to  which 
Homer®  perhaps  refers  in  his  notice  of  the  Halizonians ; there  were 
also  silver  mines  in  Bactriana.  The  amount  of  silver  apjxsars,  however, 
to  have  exceeded  these  sources  of  8upj)ly,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  large  quantities  w'ere  imported  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Spain. 

Iron  and  copper  were  derived  from  the  mines  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  days  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  13-14):  the  latter  was  also  found  in 
Carmania,  and  was  possessed  by  the  Massagehc,  who  may  h.ave 
obtained  it  from  the  Kirghiz  steppes.  Precious  stones  formed  another 
of  the  valuable  productions  of  Asia.  Whether  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted witli  the  diamond  mines  of  Golcoiida,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
India,  is  uncertain ; but  it  appears  probable,  from  a passage  in  Ctesias 
{India,  cap.  5),  that  they  were  aware  of  the  productiveness  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Central  Asia,  particularly  of  the  range  E.  of 
Bactriana,  where  the  jasper,  lapis  lazuli,  and  onyx,  still  abound. 
Pearls  were  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  along  the  shores  of  India 
and  Ceylon. 

II.  In  the  second  class  of  productions,  we  have  first  to  notice  cotton, 
described  by  Herodotus  (iii.  106)  as  “ tree-wool  ” (exactly  answering 
to  the  German  term  haumuioUe).  It  was  fonnd,  according  to  that 
author,  in  India ; it  also  grew  on  the  island  Tylus  in  the  Peraian  Gulf.  * 
Silk  was  not  introduced  into  Western  Asia  until  a comparatively  late 
period.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  silkworm  occurs  in  Aristotle  (II.  N., 

V.  19),  the  term  translated  “silk”  in  the  Bible  being  really  applicable 
to  a different  texture  ; it  was  manufactured  into  robes  at  Cos,  whence 
the  Latin  expression  Cna  veitis.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  habitat  of  the  silkworm,  they  named  it 
Sericum  after  the  Seres  of  China.  Flax  grew  in  India  and  elsewhere. 

The  finest  kind  of  linen  was  named  by  the  Greeks  hyggus,  after  a 
Hebrew  word  of  the  same  meaning.  Wool  of  fine  quality  was  produced 
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in  many  districts,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletus,  in 
Syria  (according  to  Ezekiel  xxvii.  18),  and  in  Northern  India  or 
Cashmere,  the  flocks  of  which  country  are  noticed  by  Ctesias  (ImL, 
cap.  18,  20).  The  chief  manufactories  of  wotdlen  stuffs  were  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Phoenicia.  The  fine  goats’  hair  of  Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor  .was 
also  highly  prized. 

III.  The  chief  supply  of  spices  and  ai'omatics  was  obtained  from 
Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  Felix.  Hence  was  derived  frank- 
incense, latlanum  (the  gum  of  the  Cislus  ladaui/erus),  myrrh,  gum 
storax,  balm,  and  (according  to  Hei-odotus,  iii.  110,  111)  cassia  and 
cinnamon,  though  these  were  more  properly  the  productions  of 
liithiopia  than  of  Arabia : perhaps  he  really  referred  to  a different 
production  under  the  name  of  cinnamon.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
illustrating  the  origin  of  spices,  that  the  Greek  and  in  many  cases  the 
English  terms  are  of  Semitic  origin,  and  may  be  referred  to  Hebiew 
roots.  . 

In  addition  to  the  productions  above  enumerated,  we  may  further 
notice  — the  dyes  of  Phoenicia,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  cer- 
tain kinds  of  shell-fish,  the  buccinum,  and  the  murex  or  purpura,  while 
the  scarlet  dye  was  produced  from  an  insect  named  the  coerus,  which 
is  found  on  the  holm  oak  in  Armenia  and  Persia — indigo,  the  very  name 
of  which  (from  Indicum)  implies  the  country  whence  it  was  obtained — 
glass,  which  was  originally  invented  and  afterwards  manufactured  in 
Phoenicia — rice,  noticed  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690,  692)  as  growing  in 
India  and  Syria — and  the  citron,  which  was  considered  as  indigenous 
in  Media,  and  hence  called  Medina.  The  cherry  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Cerilsus  (whence  the  name)  in  Pontus  by  the  Roman 
consul  Luculhis : and  the  pheasant  derives  its  name  from  the  river 
Phasis  in  Colchis. 

§ 8.  The  commerce  of  Asia  was  chiefly  carried  on  overland  by 
caravan.s — then,  as  now,  the  only  means  adapted  to  the  wide  oj  en 
plains,  the  insecure  state  of  society,  and  the  various  difficulties  and 
dangera  which  attend  the  lengthened  journeys  across  this  vast  con- 
tinent. The  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  of  these  parts  met 
at  certain  points  for  the  interchange  of  their  wares,  and  thus  the 
goods  changed  hands  several  times  before  reaching  their  final  destina- 
tion. In  ancient  times  Babylonia  formed  one  of  these  focuses  for  the 
prosecution  chiefly  of  the  Indian  trade  : Bactriana  was  another  such 
entrepdt,  as  Bokhara  is  at  the  (iresent  day,  for  the  commerce  of  the 
north  and  east,  and  jiarticularly  of  China : Phrenicia,  again,  was 
tlie  mart  where  the  products  of  Asia  and  Europe  were  exchanged 
and  forwarded  to  their  respective  destinations : and  on  a smaller 
scale.  Southern  Arabia  was  the  entrejwt  for  the  trade  of  South 
Africa  and  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Commercial  Routes  of  A»/o.-^Tho  points  above  specified  were  centres, 
to  which  the  great  commercial  routes  converged.  Some  of  these  are 
minutely  described  to  us  by  ancient  writers  ; others  are  not  described, 
but  are  known  to  have  existed. 

I.  From  Babylonia  the  following  routes  existed  : — (1.)  To  Asia 
Minor,  by  the  “ Royal  Road,*'  which  led  from  Ephesus  to  Susa : this 
road  is  described  by  Herodotus  (v.  52);  it  was  provided  with  stations 
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and  caravanserais,  and  followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  that  of 
the  modem  route  between  Smyrna  and  Baghdad,  keeping  along  the 
central  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  crossing  the  Euphnites  probably  near 
Melitene,  or  perhaps  lower  down  at  Samosata,  thence  crossing  northern 
Mesopotamia  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
river  to  Babylon.  (2.)  To  Phoenicia,  by  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  Thaps.acus,  thence  across  the  desert  by  Palmyra  and  Damascus 
to  Tyre.  (3.)  To  Mesopotamia,  by  the  same  route  as  far  as  Thapsacus, 
and  thence  across  the  desert  to  Edessa.  (4.)  To  India,  through 
Ecbat&na  to  Ilecatompylos,  E.  of  the  Caspian  Gates,  thence  by  Alex- 
andria in  Aria,  Herat,  Prophthasia  and  ArachOtus,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Cabal,  to  Taxila  on  the  Indus  ; then  either  down  the  course  of  that 
river,  or  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and  by  Palimbothra  near 
Patna,  to  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  (.5.)  To  Biictria,  by  the 
same  route  as  far  as  Hecatompylos,  aud  thence  towards  the  N.E. 
through  4ntiochia  Margiana,  Merv,  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 

II.  From  Bactria.  (I.)  To  Serica,  China,  across  the  ranges  that 
intervene  between  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  to  where 
a pass  leads  across  the  central  range  to  the  desert  of  Gobi ; the  Chinese 
merchants  came  as  far  as  this  range,  and  interchanged  their  goods  at  a 
spot  called  the  Turris  Lapidea,  "stone  tower,”  probably  identical  with 
the  Hormeterium,  or  "merchants’  station,”  to  which  Ptolemy  refers: 
the  position  of  this  spot  cannot  be  accurately  made  out : the  name 
Tachkend  means  "stone  tower,”  but  its  position  is  somewhat  too 
low  on  the  Jaxartes ; Tahht-i-Sou,leiman  stands  nearer  the  western 
entrance  of  the  pass  and  was  probably  the  chief  mart,  while  the  ruins 
of  an  old  building  now  called  Chihel-Suiun,  “ the  forty  columns,”  not 
far  distant,  have  been  identified  with  the  “stone  tower.”  (2.)  To 
India,  by  the  pass  of  Bameean  to  Ortospana,  Cabul,  and  thence  to  the 
Indus.  Cabul  appears  to  have  been  an  important  trading  station,  being 
the  spot  where  three  roads  converged,  and  hence  termed  the  Bactrian 
Tritium,  one  perhaps  leading  to  the  Indus,  another  to  Persia,  and  the 
third  to  Bactriana.  (3.)  To  Europe,  by  the  couise  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  which  was  crossed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  on  the 
opposite  shore,  and  then  by  that  stream  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Phasis,  and  so  down  to  the  Euxine. 

III.  From  Phoenicia  the  overland  routes  led — (1.)  To  Babylonia  by 
Palmyra  as  already  described.  (2.)  To  Gen-ha  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  was  the  chief  trading  station  for  India.  (3.)  To  southern  Arabia, 
either  wholly  by  land  or  perhaps  by  sea  as  far  as  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  “Arabian  marts  ” referred  to  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  5)  were  situated,  and  thence  by  Petra  to  the  S. 

IV.  In  Arabia,  overland  routes  led — (1.)  Northwards  from  Mariaba, 
the  great  commercial  capital  of  the  southern  district,  through  Macoraba, 
Mecca,  to  Petra.  (2.)  hVom  the  same  point  to  Gerrha  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (3.)  From  Gerrha  across  the  country  to  Petra.  (4.)  From 
Petra,  westward  to  Egypt  and  northward  to  Palestine  : Petra  was  thus 
the  great  entrepdt  of  Northern  Arabia.  Lastly,  from  some  point  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  probably  Aden,  an  extensive  maritime 
trade  was  prosecuted  with  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  western 
coast  of  India.  The  commercial  route  established  by  Solomon,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians,  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings,  ix.  28 ; x.  22,  23),  was  probably  directed  to  some  entrepot  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  where  the  vaiied  productions  of  India, 
South  Africa,  and  Arabia,  could  be  procured. 
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§ 9.  Tlie  ethnography  of  the  continent  of  Asia  is  a subject  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  but  one  whicli  in  this  work  we  can  only 
treat  incidentally.  Asia  wa.s,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race : there  the  first  family  “ became  fruitful, 
and  multiplied,  and  replenished  the  earth : ” there  the  different 
types  of  language  and  physical  conformation  were  first  developed : 
and  thence  issued  the  various  nations  to  their  respective  homes  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  Asia,  therefore,  we  might  expect 
to  see  the  greatest  diversity  of  race  and  language,  and  to  be  able  to 
trace  those  differences  back  to  the  point  of  their  original  divergence. 
Such  a diversity  did  in  point  of  fact  exist,  as  testified  by  the  trilingual 
inscriptions  of  the  Persian  Empire : and  we  are  enabled,  by  the 
light  of  history,  and  still  more  by  the  analysis  of  language,  to  arrive 
at  a probable  opinion  as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where,  the 
divergence  commenced.  If  we  refer  to  the  Bible,  which  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  historical  narrative  of  these  events,  we  find  it  stated 
that  the  human  race  remained  “ of  one  language  and  of  one  siK-cch  ” 
imtil  a period  subsequent  to  the  flood — that  the  place  where  the 
difference  of  language  originated  was  in  the  plain  of  Sliinar,  the  later 
Babylonia— and  that  a trijiartite  division  was  there  established, 
consisting  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 

(1.)  Modem  philology  confirms  in  a remarkable  degree  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  There  are  still  existing  abundant  traces 
of  a language,  which,  from  its  simple  and  unspecific  character  and 
from  the  wide  area  over  which  it  prevailed,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  representative  of  the  “ one  language  and  one  speech  ” of  the 
Bible.  Ethnologists  assign  to  this  language  and  to  the  races  speaking 
it  the  titles  “Turanian,”  “ Allophylian,”  “ Scythic,”  and  “Tatar.” 
The  Scythians  of  the  ancient  world,  the  Tatars  of  the  modern,  are 
the  most  prominent  races  of  this  type. 

Turanian  or  Scythic  Branch. — The  language  in  its  most  ancient  form 
survives  in  the  Assyrian,  Armenian,  and  Persian  inscriptions,  which 
are  for  the  most  trilingual,  one  column  being  in  the  Scythic 
speech.  The  language  and  other  characteristics  of  the  following  ancient 
races,  viz.  the  Parthians,  Sacse,  Colchians,  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  Saspeiri, 
Tibareni,  and  Moschi,  point  them  out  .as  belonging  wholly  to  this 
primitive  stock ; while  the  Armenians,  Cappadocians,  Susianians,  and 
Chaldseans,  contained  a large  admixture  of  the  same  element. 

Out  of  this  primitive  Language  were  gradually  develo]ied  more 
perfect  forms,  api«rently  at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  'l‘he 
earliest  of  these  developments  was  probably’  the  Ilamitic  language, 
which  api)ears  to  have  originated  in  Egypt  (pre-eminently  the 
“ land  of  Ham  ”),  and  to  have  spread  eastward  along  the  shores  of 
the  Arabian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  T’he 
extension  of  Hamitism  eastwards  to  Babylonia  is  supported  bv  the 
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Mosaic  genealogy,  which  represents  Nimrod  as  tho  grandson  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  8),  and  thus  extends  the  territory  of  Gush  from  Abyssinia, 
which  was  the  proper  position  of  the  race,  to  the  eastern  Cvitbah  in 
Babylonia. 

Hamitic  or  Cushite  Branch. — The  nations  which  may  be  assigned  to 
this  family  are — the  southern  Arabs,  the  early  Chaldseans,  the  early 
Susianians,  the  Ethiopians  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  the  early  Canaanites. 

(2.)  The  Semitic  form  of  Language  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  Babylonia.  This  circumstance  appears  to  be  indicated  in  the 
notices  that  Asshur  went  forth  out  of  Babylonia  to  Assyria  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  a Semitic  race  settled  in  Elam  (Su.siana)  (Gen.  x.  22), 
and  that  the  Semitic  family  of  Terah  dwelt  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
(Gen.  xi.  28).  The  period  when  this  movement  originated  may  be 
assigned  to  tho  earlier  part  of  the  20th  century  b.c.  : the  westerly 
migrations  of  Abraham  to  Canaan,  of  the  Joktanida3  to  Arabia,  and 
of  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Mediterranean  coast,  were  connected  with 
this  movement. 

Semitic  Branch. — The  nations  which  may  be  grouped  together  in  this 
family  are  the  later  Babylonians  (as  distinct  from  the  Chaldaians),  the 
Assyrians,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites,  Jews,  Cyprians,  the  later 
Cilicians,  the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians. 

(3.)  The  Japhetic  or  Indo-Europ£ean  family  is  the  third  great 
division  of  the  human  race.  Its  name  implies  an  ethnical  affinity 
lietween  the  Indian  and  European  nations,  a fact  which  has  long 
been  established  on  most  indubitable  evidence.  Hence  we  must 
supjxjse  a double  migration,  eastward  and  westward,  from  .some  cen- 
tral point.  Armenia  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  point. 

Japhetic  or  Tttdo-Europtean  Branch. — From  Armenia  issued  westward 
the  Thracians,  Pelasgians,  Celts,  Teutons,  Phrygians,  Bithynians,  Ly- 
dians, and  Lycians ; eastward  the  Getaj  of  the  Caspian  steppes  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  modern  Hindoos,  who  settled  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Indus,  whence  one  branch  appe,irs  to  have  retraced  its  steps 
across  the  l/indii  Kush,  and  to  have  settled  in  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria, 
Hyrcania,  Arachosia,  Media,  Persia,  Canuania,  and  Drangiana,  while 
another  descended  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  and  took  possession  of 
the  whole  of  that  peninsula. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ASIA  MINOE. — MYSIA,  LYDIA, 

§ 1 . Boundaries  ; name.  § 2.  Position  and  physical  character.  § 3. 
General  features.  § 4.  Mountains.  § 5.  Rivers.  § 6.  Lakes, 
§ 7.  Soil  and  climate.  § 8.  Population.  § 9.  Divisions.  I.  Mtsia. 
§ 10.  Boundaries;  general  character.  § II.  Mountains.  § 12. 
Rivers.  § 13.  Inhabitants;  divisions.  § 14.  Towns;  history. 
§ 15.  Islands — Lesbos,  Tenedos,  &c.  II.  Lydia.  '§  16.  Boun- 
daries; general  character.  § 17.  Mountains.  § 18.  Rivers.  § 19. 
Inhabitants.  §20.  Towns;  history,  §21.  Chios.  §22.  Samos. 
§ 23.  Icarus,  &c. 

§ I.  Asia  Minor  is  the  name  assigned  by  geographers  to  the 
large  peninsula  which  stretches  westward  from  the  main  body  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  and  which  is  boimded  on  three  of  its  sides  by 
water — on  the  \V.  by  the  iEgman ; on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  and 
the  chain  of  intermediate  seas  that  connect  it  with  the  .dilga'an, 
viz.  the  Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  Thracian  Bosporus  ; and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean  : on  the  E.  it  was  seiiarated  from  Syria  by 
the  ranges  of  Amarius  and  Taurus,  from  Armenia  by  the  Euphrates 
and  one  of  the  ranges  of  Paryadres,  and  from  Colchis  by  the  river 
Phasis. 
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The  Name. — The  application  of  the  name  “Asia  Minor”  to  this 
peninsula  may  be  traced  as  follows: — The  name  “Asia”  originated,  us 
we  have  alresidy  seen,  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and  seems  at 
all  periods  to  have  adhered  in  a special  sense  to  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula, even  after  its  extension  to  the  whole  of  the  continent.  Hero- 
dotus, for  in.stimce,  describes  the  territory  of  the  Lydian  monarchs  as 
“Asia  within  the  Halys;”  Strabo  and  Livy  as  “Asia  within  Taurus;” 
the  kings  of  Pergamus  adopted  the  title  of  “Kings  of  Asia,"  and  when 
the  last  of  these  died,  and  bemieathed  his  tcnitories  to  the  Romans, 
they  constituted  a portion  or  them  into  a province  named  “Asia,” 
partly,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  princes  whom  they  succeeded,  and 
pai-tly  because  it  was  the  first  territory  on  th.at  continent  of  which 
they  took  formal  possession.  From  the  province  of  Asia,  which  only 
included  the  western  district,  the  name  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  the  addition  of  “Minor”  first  appears  in  Orosius, 
a vvTitor  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  It  is  most  important  to 
note,  in  connexion  with  classical  and  even  Biblical  literature,  that  the 
term  “Asia”  was  at  no  period  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula:  it  applied  either  to  the  continent,  or  to  a portion  of  the 
peninsula — in  Latin  authors  frequently',  and  in  the  New  Testament 
exrdusively',  to  the  latter.  But  the  idea  of  Asia  Minor,  as  a distinct 
and  united  country,  was  quite  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  ancients. 
The  modem  name  of  the  peninsula  is  Anadoli,  i.  e.  “the  east.” 

§ 2.  ITie  jwsition  and  physical  character  of  this  peninsula  des- 
tined it  to  hold  a conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  Situated  at  the  extreme  west  of  Asia  and  in  close  contiguity 
to  Europe,  it  became,  as  it  were,  the  bridge  to  unite  the  two  con- 
tinents : as  such,  it  was  traversed  by  successive  waves  of  population 
as  they  surged  westward  from  Central  Asia,  and  it  served  as  the  great 
high-road  on  which  the  contending  hosts  of  the  East  and  West 
marched  to  the  conflict,  afld  not  unfrcquently  the  battle-field  on 
which  the  question  of  supremacy  was  decided  between  them.  In  a 
strategctical  ix)int  of  view,  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  outwork  of  the 
citadel  of  Asia : so  long  as  any'  of  its  numerous  lines  of  defence  were 
sustained — whether  the  Hellespont,  the  Halys,  the  passes  of  Taunis 
and  Amanus,  the  maritime  plain  of  Issue,  or  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates — so  long  the  safety  of  Europe  or  of  Asia  was  inviolable. 
Not  less  marked  was  the  importance  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  civilization.  In  this  respect  the  western  district 
occupies  the  first  place.  Holding  ea.sy  communication  by  sea  with 
Phoenicia  in  one  direction,  with  Greece  by  the  isles  that  stud  the 
.'Egaean  in  another,  and  with  the  Euxine  in  a third — with  a coast 
well  adapted  to  early  navigation,  being  broken  up  into  bays  and 
estuaries,  and  fringed  with  islands — with  a soil  fertile  in  the  pro- 
ductions most  valued  in  ancient  times-— with  a brilliant  sky  and  a 
pure  air — it  was  well  calculated  to  lx’CX)me  the  nursery  of  commerce 
and  art.  It  was  ht:re  tliat  the  activity  of  the  Greek  mind  was  first 
developed : ^liletus  and  Phoca»a  were  foremost  in  commercial 
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enterprise  : the  first  school  of  philosophy  was  planted  on  the  soil  of 
Ionia : hoth  epic  and  lyric  poetry  were  bom  and  matured  in  this 
favoured  district : the  earliest  historical  ^vriters  of  importance, 
Hecatffius,  Charon,  Hellanicus,  and  Herodotus,  were  natives  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lastly,  in  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  she  was  not 
behind  her  contemporaries ; the  temples  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and 
of  Juno  at  Samos,  erected  in  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  the  monu- 
mental sculptures  of  Xanthus  and  Halicaniassus,  the  statuary  of 
Branchida?,  and  the  paintings  of  Phocaea,  attested,  and  in  many 
instances  still  attest,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  artists  of  Asia  Minor. 

f 3.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  may  be 
described  in  the  following  manner : — In  form,  it  is  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  the  sides  facing  the  four^cardinal  points ; in  size,  it 
has  a length  of  about  G50,  and  a breadth  of  about  350  miles,  its 
area  being  about  half  that  of  France ; in  physical  conformation,  it 
consists  of  a central  plateau,  surrounded  by  a maritime  district,  the 
plateau  occupying  a length  of  about  500,  and  a breadth  of  about 
250  miles,  or  about  one-half  of  the  whole  peninsula.  The  general 
fall  of  the  land  is  towards  the  N.,  as  indicated  by  the  courses  of  the 
rivers ; the  southern  part  of  the  plateau  is  therefore  higher  than  the 
northern.  The  sea-coasts  vary  in  character : while  the  N.  and  8. 
are  regular,  the  former  oven  more  so  than  the  latter,  the  W.  coast 
is  extremely  irregular,  the  Propontis  and  the  .®gaean  being  deeply 
indented  with  bays  and  inlets. 

Considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  coast-line  within  his- 
torical times,  through  the  large  amount  of  alluvium  deposited  by  some 
of  the  rivers.  The  Ela;au  Bay  lias  been  diminished  on  its  northern  side 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Evenus  and  Caicus  ; the  Hermawm  Bay,  which 
at  one  time  opened  out  widely  in  the  direction  of  Temnos,  is  now  so 
contracted  at  the  mouth  of  the  Herrnus  as  to  present  the  appearance 
of  a double  bay ; the  port  of  Ephesus  is  entirely  filled  up,  and  the 
general  level  of  the  plain,  on  which  the  town  stood,  is  raised  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Cayster ; but  the  greatest  change  of  all  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Miletus,  where  the  Masander  has  protruded  a considerable 
plain  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Latmian  Bay,  turning  the  head  of  the 
ba}'  into  an  inland  lake,  swallowing  up  the  islands  of  Lade  and  Asteria, 
and  removing  the  sea  to  a considerable  distance  from  the  site  of  ancient 
Miletus.  On  the  southern  coast  a marked  change  has  occurred  in  the 
lower  course  of  the  Pyramus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  a 
direct  channel,  but  now  turns  off  at  right  angles  to  its  upper  course 
near  the  site  of  Mopsuestia,  and  doubling  round  Mount  Parium  reaches 
the  sea  in  an  easterly  direction. 

§ 4.  The  mountains  which  foim  the  framework  of  the  plateau  are, 
Taurus  in  the  S.,  Antitaurus  and  Scydises  in  the  E.,  Paryadres  and 
its  continuations  to  the  Mysian  Olympus  in  the  N.,  and  a series  of 
subordinate  heights  that  connect  the  latter  with  Taurus  in  the  W. 
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The  most  important  of  these  mouutain-rapges  is  Taurus,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  .\ramaic  word  Tur,  ‘‘height.”  In  its' western 
portion  it  consists  of  an  irregular  series  of  detached  mountains,  which 
cover  the  provinces  of  Eycia  and  Pisidia,  in  the  former  penetrating  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  terminating  in  a series  of  pi-omontories,  while,  in  the 
latter,  they  are  removed  somewhat  inland,  and  leave  the  comparatively 
level  strip  occupied  by  Pamphylia.  The  range  assumes  a more  decided 
form  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
broken wall  throughout  the  whole  length  of  that  province,  the  only 
spot  where  it  can  be  crossed  by  an  army  being  at  the  celebrated  Port® 
Ciliciso.  On  the  eastern  border  of  Cilicia  it  throws  olF  a southern  limb 
named  Am&nns  Hons,  Almadagh,  which,  pressing  closely  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shore,  presents  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  in  that 
direction.  Taurus  itself  continues  its  easterly  course,  and  forms  the 
boundary  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  border  of  Cappadocia.  Antitanrus 
strikes  off  from  the  main  chain  in  a northerly  direction  from  the  border 
of  Cilicia,  and  divides  Cappadocia  into  two  paits  : the  lofty  Argseus, 
Argish  Dagh,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  both  the  Euxine  and  Medi- 
terranean seas  could  be  seen,  foi-ms  its  culminating  point : its  height 
is  estimated  at  13,000  feet.  On  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia  and  Pontus 
Antitanrus  takes  an  easterly  direction,  bounding  the  valley  of  the 
Halys,  and  passes  out  of  Asia  Minor  into  Armenia  Minor,  where  it 
connects  with  Scydises.  This  latter  throws  off  a northern  offset, 
which  ultimately  connects  it  with  the  Moschici  Montes  on  the  easteni 
frontier  cf  Pontus.  Another  offset  of  Scydises  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Taurian  system  and  the  lofty  range  of  ParyadreB,  Kutfag, 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  throws  off  from  its  central 
chain  numerous  spurs,  reaching  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  and 
enclosing  short  parallel  valleys.  Paryadres  terminates  at  the  valley  of 
the  Iris,  and  thenceforward  the  continuity  of  the  northern  range  is 
broken,  though  the  system  may  be  traced  through  the  Galatian  and 
Mysian  Olympus  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Propontis.  Lastly,  a southern  ' 
range  of  subordinate  height,  which  leaves  the  Mysian  Olympus  and 
passes  near  Cotyajum,  completes  the  framework  of  the  country  by 
bounding  the  plateau  on  the  W.  Westward  of  the  line  jtist  indicated 
the  table-land  breaks  up  into  numerous  ridges,  w'hich  descend  towards 
the  .^gacan  : of  these  we  may  notice — MessSgis,  Kestaneh  Dagh,  which 
separates  the  b.asins  of  the  Mocander  and  Cayster  — Tmolus,  Bouz  Dagh, 
between  the  Cayster  and  Hermus  ; and  Temnns,  Ak  Dagh,  which 
divides  the  upper  basin  of  the  Hermus  from  the  Macestus  and  Rhyn- 
d&cus,  which  take  a northerly  course. 

§ 5.  Tile  chief  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  seek  the  Euxine.  Not  only 
is  the  geneml  sloixj  of  the  country  in  that  direction,  but  also  more 
numerous  outlets  are  offered  among  the  broken  chains  of  the  north, 
than  along  the  serried  line  of  Taurus.  We  may  notice,  as  running 
in  that  direction — the  Fhasis,  Rion,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Asia  Minor — the  Acampsis,  Tchoruk,  in  Pontus 
— the  Iris,  Kasalmak,  in  the  same  province — the  Halys,  Ktzil 
frmak,  i.  e.  “red  river,”  the  most  important  in  the  whole  country 
— and  the  Sangarius,  Sakkaryeh,  in  Bithynia.  The  Projwntis 
receives  an  important  feeder  in  the  Rbynd&cns,  Lupad.  Proceeding 
southwards  along  the  coast  of  the  .dDgasan,  we  meet  with  the  Hermus. 
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Kodus  Chai,  in  Lydia,  and  the  Maeander,  Meinder,  in  Caria.  The 
streams  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  are  necessarily  short,  from 
tlie  close  approach  of  the  'i’aurus  range : from  this  description, 
however,  we  must  except  the  Sarus,  Sihun,  and  thePyr&mus,  Jihun, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia,  which  rise  between  the  ranges  of 
Taurus  and  Antitaurus,  and  thus  have  longer  courses.  Tlie  rivers 
above  enumerated  will  be  more  minutely  described  in  the  subse- 
quent accounts  of  the  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  those  which 
hold  an  important  place  in  the  general  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  Halys  rises  on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  and  traverses  Cappa- 
docia in  a south-westerly  course  as  far  as  Mazaca;  thence  it  turns 
gradually  towards  the  N.,  and  finally  towards  the  N.E.,  separating  in 
this  part  of  its  course  Paphlagonia  from  Galatia  and  Pontus,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine : it  derives  its  modem  name  from  the 
“red”  colour  of  the  water  when  impregnated  with  the  soil  of  the 
country.  The  Sangarios  rises  in  the  Phrygian  mountain  Adoreus,  and, 
flowing  northwards,  receives  an  important  tributary  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ancyra ; it  afterwards  assumes  a westerly  direction,  until 
its  junction  with  the  Thymbres,  when  it  again  turns  northwards,  and 
in  a tortuous  course  crosses  Bithynia  to  the  Euxine  : it  was  navigable 
in  its  lower  course,  and  yielded  an  abundance  of  fish.  The  Phasu 
rises  in  the  Moschici  Montes,  and  flows  in  a semicircular  course,  with  a 
rapid  stream,  into  the  Euxine  ; in  the  upper  pait  of  its  course  it  was 
named  Boas : its  water  is  described  as  being  very  cold,  and  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  The  Sams  rises  in  Cataonia,  and 
first  flows  towards  the  S.E.  through  Cappadocia,  and  then  towards  the 
S.W.  through  Cilicia,  traversing  in  its  lower  course  the  rich  Aleian 
plain,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Mediteri'anean  S.  of  Tarsus.  The 
Pyramus  also  rises  in  Cataonia,  and  has  a general  S.W.  course  : for  a 
certain  distance  it  is  said  to  disappear  under  ground  ; on  its  reappear- 
ance it  becomes  a navigable  stream,  and  forces  its  way  through  a glen 
of  Taurus,  which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a dog  can  leap  across 
it  ; it  thou  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  Aleian  plain  to  the  sea. 

§ 6.  'J’he  lakes  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  the  map  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  central  plateau  is  not  (it  should  be  observed)  a dead 
flat,  but  intersected  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains  of  varying 
altitude.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  the.se  ranges  form 
basins  in  which  the  waters  gather  into  lakes,  no  outlet  towards  the 
sea  existing  in  any  direction.  These  lakes  are  for  the  most  part 
strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  The  largest  of  them  is  Tatta,  Tuzla, 
on  the  borders  of  I.ycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  about  75  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. CorMis  and  Trogltis,  in  Pisidia,  are  also  of  a large 
size. 

§ 7.  1’he  soil  and  the  climate  of  Asia  Minor  are,  as  may  be 
supposed,  exceedingly  variable.  I’he  alluvial  plains  about  the 
lower  courses  of  the  rivers  of  the  western  district  and  Cilicia  sur- 
jiass  all  in  fertility.  The  extent  and  flatness  of  these  plains  is  remark- 
able; the  mountains  rise  out  of  them  at  their  upper  extremities. 
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“ like  islands  out  of  the  ocean  they  are  sheltered  from  the  severe 
cold  of  the  upper  regions,  and  are  for  the  most  part  well  watered. 
The  most  extensive  of  these  alluvial  plains  is  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cilicia,  hence  designated  Campcstris,  which  is  formed  by  the  rivers 
Cydnus,  Sams,  and  Pyramus.  Of  a similar  character  are  the  lands 
which  surround  many  of  the  lakes  in  the  interior ; these  have  at 
one  period  occupied  larger  beds  than  at  present ; the  dry  margins 
are  consequently  beds  of  rich  alluvial  soil.  Fertile  plains  of  a 
different  class  are  found  occasionally  on  the  sea-coast ; of  these,  that 
of  Attalia  on  the  southern  coast  was  the  most  extensive,  lire  hills 
of  the  western  district  are  clothed  with  shrabs  and  wood,  and  in 
some  cases  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  The  climate  of  the 
maritime  region  is  fine,  but  the  heat  sometimes  excessive.  The 
western  portion  of  the  central  plateau  consists  of  extensive  barren 
plains  traversed  by  deep  gullies  which  the  streams  have  worked 
out  for  themselves.  The  southern  part  is  subdivided  into  numer- 
ous portions  by  ranges  of  considerable  height ; in  the  northern  part  the 
hills  are  of  less  height,  and  consequently  the  plains  present  a more 
unbroken  appearance.  The  same  peculiarity,  which  we  have  already 
noted  in  regard  to  the  alluvial  plains,  also  characterizes  the  upper 
plains ; “ they  extend  without  any  previous  slope  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like  lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  ocean.”’  The  climate  of  the  central  district  is  severe,  the 
loftier  hills  being  tipped  with  snow  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  northern  district  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
from  the  Iris  to  the  Sangarius,  is  fertile,  the  hills  being  of  no  great 
elevation  ; on  cither  side  of  these  limits  the  country  is  too  moun- 
tainous to  admit  of  much  cultivation. 

§ 8.  The  po[)ulation  of  Asia  Minor  was  of  a very  mixed  cha- 
racter: Turanian,  Indo-Euvopa'an,  and  Semitic  races  are  found 
there  coexisting  in  different  pro^xirtions,  the  j)redominant  element, 
however,  being  the  Indo-Europaian.  This  admixture  is  indicated  in 
the  Mosaic  table,  where  Lud,  the  progenitor  of  the  Lydians,  is  repre- 
sented as  a son  of  Shem,  while  the  remainder  of  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  the  world  are  assigned  to  the  Jajdietites — Gomer, 
Ashkenaz,  and  Hipbath  being  (according  to  the  best  authorities)  the 
representatives  of  the  races  in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  while 
Me.schech  and  Tubal  undoubtedly  held  the  eastern  part. 

(I.!  Turanian  Races. — The  most  important  were  the  Moschi,  the 
Meschech  of  Scripture,  and  the  Miiskai  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  the 
progenitors  of  the  Muscovites  ; and  the  Tibareni,  the  Tubal  of  Scripture. 
These  races  occupied  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  were  pressed  northwards 
to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  by  the  entrance  of  the  Cappadocians.  At  a 


• Fellows’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  26.  * Leake’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  95. 
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later  period  Scytho-Thraoian  tribes  recrossed  the  Bosporus  from  Europe 
into  .^ia,  and  settled  along  the  northern  coast,  under  the  names  Thyni, 
Bith}'ni,  and  Mariandyni. 

(2.)  Indo-Europaan  Races. — The  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Mysians,  Mseo- 
nians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians,  as  well  as  the  Pelasgians,  who  were 
closely  allied  to  the  Phrygians,  belong  to  this  class.  The  Phrygians 
' whose  name  appears  under  the  different  forms  of  Phryges,  Biyges, 
Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Berecynthse)  were  in  early  times  the 
dominant  race  in  Asia  Minor,  and  had  even  crossed  over  the  Hellespont 
into  Europe,  whence,  however,  they  were  driven  back  by  the  advance 
of  the  Illyrians  and  Scytho-Thracians,  and  resettled  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis,  in  the  districts  named  Lesser  Phrygia  and  Mysia.  A 
Celtic  race,  the  Galatians,  entered  Asia  Minor  at  a comparatively 
late  period. 

(3.)  Semitic  Races. — These  were  chiefly  located  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Cilicians  were  connected  by  their  own  tradi- 
tions with  the  Phoenicians.  The  Pisidians  and  the  eai’ly  inhabitants  of 
Lycia,  the  Solymi  and  Termilae,  were  undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  Semitic  names  in  the  latter  district,  as 
Solymi  (Salem),  Phoenix  (Phoenicia),  and  Cabalia  (Qebal),  furnishes  a 
proof  of  this.  The  Lydians  on  the  western  coast  are  supposed  to  be 
also  a Semitic  race,  but  this  question  can  hardly  yet  be  considered  as 
decided.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Cappadocians,  who  are  described 
us  Syrians  by  Herodotus — a primd  facie  ground  for  inferring  that  they 
were  of  Aramaean  and  thus  of  Semitic  origin.  That  description  may 
however  have  been  attached  to  them  from  their  having  entered  Asia 
Minor  from  the  side  of  Syria.  The  Cappadocisins  are  by  some  ethnolo- 
gists supposed  to  be  of  the  Arian  division  of  Indo-Europseans,  an 
opinion  which  is  favoured  by  the  comparatively  late  period  of  their 
immigration. 

§ 9.  The  territorial  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages.  We  have  described  the  positions  which  the 
several  races  were  supposed  to  occupy  in  the  age  of  Herodotus 
(p.  36).  Subsequently  to  that  time  we  may  note  the  following 
clianges ; — (1.)  the  introduction  of  the  name  “ Pontus,”  which  first 
apj)ears  in  Xenophon  (^Anah.  v.  6,  § 15),  to  describe  the  province 
lying  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  in  the  N.H. ; (2.)  the  separa- 
tion of  Pisidia  from  Phrygia  and  Pamphylia,  which  was  not  form- 
ally effected  until  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great;  (3.)  the 
immigration  of  the  Gauls  into  the  district  named  Galatia  ; and  (4.) 
the  consequent  contraction  of  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Bithj'- 
nia.  The  divisions  usually  recognised  in  geographical  works  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  are  partly  of  a political, 
partly  of  an  ethnographical  character.  They  are  the  following  14  : 
on  the  western  coast,  Mysia  with  Troas  and  ^Eolis,  Lydia  with  the 
northern  portion  of  Ionia,  and  Caria  with  southern  Ionia  and 
Doris ; on  the  southern  coast,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia ; in 
tlie  interior,  Cappadocia  with  Armenia  Minor,  Lycaonia  with  Isau- 
ria,  Pisidia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia ; and  on  the  northern  coast,  Bi- 
thynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus. 
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History  — lu  the  earliest  historical  period  Asia  Minor  was  parcelled 
out  into  a number  of  indeiiendeut  kingdoms,  among  which  the  Pliry- 
gian  appears  to  have  been  the  moat  powerful.  The  Troj.an  and  earlier 
Lydian  dynasties  are  also  known  to  us.  The  last  of  the  Lydian  dyn.aa- 
ties,  the  Mermnadae,  extended  their  sway  over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  of  the  Halys  from  u.c.  720  to  54G,  when  their  territory,  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  incorporated  by  Cyrus  into  the  Per- 
sian Empire.  Asia  Minor  remained  subject  to  Persia  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  334,  when  it  was  tiansfeired  to  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire.  After  the  death  of  the  conqueror  it  fell  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Antigonus,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c.  301,  to  Lysi- 
machus.  About  20  yeai-s  later,  Seleucus  attached  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  Syria,  while  several  provinces,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus, 
Paplilagonia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  the  town  of  Pergamus,  became  the 
sejits  of  independent  monarchies.  The  battle  of  Magnesia,  n.C.  190,  ter- 
minated the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse,  and  the  Homan  conqueroi-s 
handed  over  Lyciaand  Cariatothe  Rhodians,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Phrygia 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  The  last  of  these  kings  bequeathed  his  tem- 
toryto  Rome,  u.c.  133,  and  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  was  fomied,  in- 
cluding a large  part  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  last 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Rhodians,  Lycia  being  declai-ed  inde- 
pendent. By  degrees  the  other  portions  of  Asia  Minor  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  ; Bithynia  by  the  bequest  of  Nicomedes  IV.,  B.C. 
75  ; Cilicia  by  the  conquest  of  Pompey,  u.c.  67  ; Pontus  partly  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  and  the  remainder  in  the  reign  of  Nero  ; Ga- 
latia and  Lycaonia  after  the  death  of  the  Tetrarch  Amyntas,  n.C.  25  ; 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  a.d.  IS;  and  lastly  Armenia 
Minor,  after  the  death  of  Tigranes  in  Vespasian's  reign.  Asia  Minor 
was  then  divided  into  the  following  provinces  : — Asia,  Lycia,  Cilicia 
with  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia  with  Lycaonia,  Bithynia  with 
Pontus,  and  Armenia  Minor.  In  Constantine’s  division  Asia  Minor 
(with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria,  which  were  added  to  the 
Diocese  of  the  East),  was  divided  into  two  Dioceses,  Asiana  and  Pontus, 
the  latter  consisting  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  the 
former  of  the  remtiining  provinces. 
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- I.  Mvsia,  with  .lEot.is. 

§ 10.  Tlie  province  of  Mysia  lay  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  N.  hy  the  Propontis  and  tho  Ilellesiiont,  on  the 
W.  by  the  .iEga'an,  on  the  S.  by  Mount  Temnils  and  Lydia,  and 
on  the  E.  hy  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  the  boundary  in  this  direction 
being  marked  by  the  river  Hhyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus.  It  is 
generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  some  plains  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  also  well  watered  hy  a number  of  small  rivers.  Nevertheless 
it  was  not  in  ancient  times  so  productive  as  other  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it  were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests. 
Besides  the  ordinary  products  and  the  wheat  of  Assus,  Mysia  was 
celebrated  for  the  lapis  assins,  found  near  Assus,  which  had  the 
property  of  quickly  consuming  the  human  hotly,  and  was  hence  used 
for  cofiSns.  Near  the  coasts  of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent 
oyster  l>eds.® 

Name. — The  name  Mysia  is  probably  only  another  form  of  Mmsia, 
derived  from  a Celtic  word  signifying  “a  mai-sh.”  The  Mysians  were 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  Moesians  by  the  title  of  “Asiatic.” 

§ 11.  The  mountoiiis  of  Mysia  are  irregular.  The  highlands  of 
the  central  plateau  break  up  into  a number  of  ranges,  which  seek 
the  sea  in  various  directions,  though  with  a general  tendency  to- 
wards the  W.  The  most  important  of  these  ranges  arc — Olympna 
on  the  eastern  border — TemnoB  on  tlie  southern  border — and  Ida  in 
'i'loas  near  the  A3gaan. 

Olympus,  Ketchich  Dagh,  distinguished  from  other  mountains  of  the 
ssime  uiuiio  by'  the  title  of  “ Mysian,”  is  an  extensive  range  between 
the  valleys  of  the  Sangarius  and  Hhyndacus,  and  attains  the  height  of 
7000  feet.  The  lower  regions  are  well  clad  with  forests,  which  in 
ancient  times  harboured  dangerous  bands  of  robbers  ; the  summit  is 
covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Tenmus  traverees 
the  province  m a north-westerly  direction  from  tho  angle  in  which 
Mysia  Ineets  Phrygia  and  Lydia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ida  ; it  is 
only  noticed  by  the  later  goographei-s,  and  has  no  associations  of  any 
interest.  Ida ' is  an  irregular  ridge  running  out  into  several  branches 

* Pontus  et  oitnfrri  fuuccs  tentantur  Abydi. — Vibo.  Georg,  i.  207. 
Hcllcspuntia,  cieteris  ostreosior  orU. — Catuli..  xviii.  4. 

Pontus  et  ostriferam  dirimat  Chalcedona  cursu. — Luc.  ix.  950. 

* The  proximity  of  Ida  to  Troy  leads  to  its  bcin?  frequently  noticed  by  the  poets. 
Virgif  describes  the  meteor  as  disappearing  behind  its  wooded  heights  : — 

Illam,  summa  super  labentem  culmina  tecti 
Cernimus  Idiea  ciaram  se  conderc  silva. — ii.  695. 

So,  again,  it  appears  among  the  ornaments  of  .£nea,s’8  vessel  : — 

Imminet  Ida  super,  profugis  gratissima  Teucris. — .•{?«.  x.  158. 

Ida  was  further  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  birthplace  of  Cybcle  : — 

Alma  parens  Idma  deOm. — Vxno.  J?n.  x.  252. 

It  is  also  used  as  a synonym  for  Trojan  ; as  in  the  expressions — Idtrus  judex  for 
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near  the  .Egscan ; the  highest  point,  named  Oargarus,  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  these  ranges  are  well 
covered  with  wood,  the  haunts  in  ancient  times  of  wild  beasts,  and 
contain  the  sources  of  numerous  rivers.® 

'iTie  sea-coast  is  also  irregular,  particularly  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  province,  where  the  Sinus  Adramyttenus,  Qulf  of  Adramytti, 
advances  far  inland  between  Lesbos  and  tbo  mainland,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a series  of  sinuosities  terminating  with  the  Sin.  Elaiticus, 
Gulf  of  Sandarli,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia.  The  promontories  of 
BhoetSum,”  Intepeh,  on  the  Hellespont — Sigeum,'  Tenisheri,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Hellespont — and  Lectum,  Baba,  the  extremity  of 
the  range  of  Ida — are  frequently  noticed  b}'  classical  writers. 

The  less  important  promontories  are — Abamns,  near  Lampsacus — 
Dardinis,  S.  of  Abydus  near  Dardanus — and  Cane,  G.  CoUmi,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 

§ 12.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Bhynd&cos  and  the  Caicus. 
The  former  rises  in  Northern  Phrygia,  and  flows  in  a north-western 
direction  between  Mysia  and  Bithynia  through  the  Lake  of  Apol- 
lonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Hacestus  from  the  S.W.,  falls  into 
the  Propontis.  The  Caicus,®  Ak-su,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  consists 
in  its  upper  course  of  two  streams,  which  unite  near  Pergamum : 
thence  it  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Elwa.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
numerous  streams,  xmimportant  in  point  of  size,  but  invested  with 
historical  associations,  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 


Paris  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  44),  Id<r<r  naves  (Hor.  Od.  i.  15,  2);  or  for  Phrygian,  as 
IdiBoe  urbes  (Virg.  jFn.  vii.  207) ; or  lastly  for  Roman,  as  being  descended  from 
Troy,  as  Ideeus  sanguis  (Sil.  Ital.  1.  126). 

Propertius  confounds  this  Ida  with  the  one  in  Crete  : — 

Idccnm  Simoenta  Jovis  cnnabula  parvi  (iii.  1,  27). 

* 6*  tjcarce  iroAviriSa^a,  fj-rytepa  &r\pSiv.  HOM.  H.  viU.  47. 

Concidit : ,ut  quondam  cava  concidit,  ant  Erymantho 

Aut  Ida  in  magnS,  radicibus  eruta  pinus. — Viao.  /En.  v.  448. 

Ardua  proceris  spoliantur  G irgara  silvis  : " 

Innumerasque  mihi  longa  dat  Ida  trabes. — Ovid.  JTeroid.  xvi.  107. 

• Rhoetcius  is  often  used  ns  a sjmonym  for  “ Trojan e.  g.  Rha;tcius  ductor  scil. 
jEneas  (Virg.  jEn.  xii.  456) ; Rhateia  lit/ora  (Luc.  \i.  351)  ; and  by  a secondary 
application,  for  “ Roman,”  e.  g.  Rhasteia  regna  (Sil.  Ital.  vii.  431). 

t The  naval  camp  of  the  Greeks  was  formed  near  Sigeum  : hence  it  is  frequently 
noticed  by  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  latter  alludes  to  its  position  just  where  the 
Hellespont  widens  out  into  the  jEgtean  : — 

Sigea  igni  freta  lata  relucent. — ^n,  ii.  312. 

Sigeus,  or  Sigeius,  is  also  used  as  a synonym  for  “ Trojan e.  g.  Sigei  campi  . 
(.En.  vii.  294),  Sigeo  in  puhere  (Stat.  Achil.  i.  84)  ; and  for  “Roman  — 

Seu  Laurens  tibi  Sigeo  sulcata  colono 
Arridct  tcUus.  Sil.  Ital.  ix.  203. 

s Jlysusque  Caicus.  Vino.  Georg,  iv.  370. 

Et  Mysnm  capitlsquc  sui  ripmque  prioris 

Pmnituissc  ferunt,  alia  nunc  ire,  Caicum.  — Ovid.  Met.  xv.  277. 
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The  Propontis  receives  the  .SsepTU,^  which  rises  in  Ida,  and  flows 
towards  the  N.E.,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Troad  — and 
the  Oranlcos,'  the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over  the 
Persians,  u.c.  334,  and  of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  is.c.  73;  it  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Kodsha-su.  The  Hellespont  receives  the  follow- 
ing streams  from  E.  to  W.— the  Percotes,  Brogas,  the  Fractiaa,  Mas- 
k^oi-tu,  the  Bhodins,  the  Simois,  Bumbrck-chai,  formerly  a tributary 
of  the  Scamander,  but  now  an  independent  stream,  and  the  Scanmnder' 
orXanthos,  Mendere^su,  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Troy,  with  its  tri- 
butary, the  Thymhrius,  perhaps  the  Kamara-su,  which  still  flows  into 
the  Mendere  au,  though  the  name  Timhrek  is  applied  to  a stream  which 
has  an  independent  course  to  the  sea.  The  Satniois,  7'uzla,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troas,  rises  in  Ida  and  flows  into  the  .3igiran  Sea ; the 
Evenns,  ^ndarli,  rises  in  Temnus,  and  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Eloea. 
Most  of  these  streams  owe  their  celebrity  to  their  connexion  with  the 
Homeric  poems.  The  Scamander  is  described  by  Homer  as  having 
two  sources  close  to  Ilium,  one  of  them  sending  forth  hot  water,  the 
other  cold  ; he  also  describes  it  as  a large  and  deep  river  it  was 
named  Xanthus  from  the  yellow  colour^  of  its  water.  Pliny  describes 
the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  as  distinct  streams  ; Ptolemy  gives  the 
Simois  and  Scamander  independent  courses  to  the  sea.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  even  in  ancient  times  considerable  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  line  of  coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  by  these 
streams.  The  Simois  crossed  the  plain  of  Troy,  and  was  therefore  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  the  Trojan  war.* 

§ 13.  The  inhabitants  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  races.  (1.) 
The  Mysians  themselves  in  the  age  of  Homer  appear  to  have  lived 
on  the  shores  of  the  Projxjntis  in  Mysia  Minor ; thence  they  ad- 
vanced southwards  and  eastwards,  and  about  the  time  of  the  .®oUan 
migration  founded  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania.  (2.)  The  Trojans 
occupied  the  district  of  Troas  in  the  Homeric  age  ; they  were  pro- 
bably', like  the  Mysians,  an  immigrant  race  from  Thrace;  they 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygians,  and  hence  the  terms  are  used  iu- 
dift'erently.  (3.)  Greek  colonists  settled  at  an  early  picriod  along 
the  western  coast ; they  consisted  of  Achfeans,  Boeotians,  and  A^o- 
lians,  of  whom  the  latter  possessed  the  chief  influence,  and  commu- 
nicated their  name  both  to  the  migration  and  the  district. 


® Ze'Aeiav  tuauov  viral  noSa  vetarov 

*A0ve(ol,  iriVoi.^es  v6<op  pLtXav  Aio^iroio.  Hojf.  i7.  ii.  824. 

‘ Ovid  describes  it  as  bifurcating  near  its  mouth  : — 

Alexirhoo,  Granico  nata  bicorni. — Met.  xi.  768. 

^ advBou  KaX4ov<n  Oeoi,  2jcd/iav8po>».  — HOM.  77.  XX.  74. 

Xanthus  hence  appears  to  have  been  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  names. 

® Xdi^ov  ^a&vbkviQeirTOt. — H.  xxi.  15. 

* *A.pyvfiobCtn)V,—Jl.  xxi.  8. 

^ Kal  Sifideif.  o0t.  iroXAd  ^dypta  Kai  rpv^dAeiax 
Kdiriretrov  ev  KOVir)(Ti,  <al  rjfitOtutu  yevos  dvSpdiV’ — IIoM.  77.  xU.  22. 
Smvus  ubi  A?)acidoD  tclo  jacet  Hector,  ubi  ingens 
Surpedon  : ubi  tot  Simois  correpta  sub  undis 
Scuta  virum,  galea.sque,  et  fortia  corpora  vojvit. — Virg.  i.  99. 
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Mysia  was  divided  into  the  following  districts  : — (1.)  Mysia  Minor 
or  Hellespontiacai  the  coast-district  along  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Propontis.  (2.)  Mysia  Major,  the  southern  portion  of  the  iuterioi 
of  the  province,  with  Pergamum  for  its  caj)ital,  and  hence  sometimes 
teimed  Pergamene.  (3.)  Troas,  the  northern  part  of  the  western 
coast  from  the  Hellesjwnt  to  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  (4.)  folia, 
the  southern  part  of  the  coast,  though  more  especially  ajiplicahle  to 
the  portion  between  the  rivers  Ca'icus  and  Hermus.  (5.)  Teuthraaia,® 
a district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  the  Mysians  under  Teuthras 
had  settled  about  the  time  of  the  .dColian  migration.  Under  the 
Persians  the  western  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was 
named  Phrygia  Minor. 

§ 14.  The  towns  of  Mysia  belonged  to  various  historical  eras,  and 
are  invested  with  associations  more  than  usually  varied,  and  ex- 
tending over  a long  series  of  ages.  The  jiosition  of  Mysia,  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  easy  jx)int  of  crossing  the  channel  that  separates 
Asia  from  Euro|ie,  naturally  rendered  it  the  high-road  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  continents.  Hence  it  was  visited  by  Darius 
both  in  his  Scythian  and  Greek  expeditions,  by  Xerxes,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  by  Antiochus  in  his  advance  into  Greece,  and  by 
Lucullus  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  The  banks  of  the  Granicus  wit- 
nessed more  than  one  contest  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the 
beach  of  Abydus  was  oft-times  the  parade-ground  of  hosts  gathered 
from  every  nation  of  the  known  world.  The  towns  of  M}'sia  either 
lined  the  sea-coasts  of  the  Propontis  and  the  iEgman,  or  were  situ- 
ated within  easy  communication  with  the  seaboard.  In  the  Heroic 
age,  as  depicted  in  the  Homeric  jx>ems,  the  towns  were  the  seats  ol 
small  sovereignties : the  far-famed  Ilium,  Dardanus,  Antandrus, 
Thebe,  Scepsis,  and  many  others,  belong  to  this  age.  The  period 
of  Greek  immigration  followed  : most  of  the  towns  that  were  favour- 
ably situated  received  colooies  either  immediately  from  Greece  or 
from  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  The  .dilolians 
settled  at  Cyme  and  ten’’  other  places,  and,  at  a later  period,  these 
again  sent  out  colonics  to  Antandrus,  Ilium  Novum,  and  else- 
where : Adramyttium  claimed  Athens  as  its  founder  : the  Milesians, 
accompanied  in  some  instances  by  other  Greek  colonists,  settled 
at  Cyzicus,  Abydus,  Priapus,  Parium,  LampsScus,  and  Garg3,ra. 
Some  of  the  old  towns  perished  from  the  effects  of  war  or  natural 


• Forsitan,  ut  q<ioiulam  Tcuthrantia  re|rna  tenenti, 
sic  milii  rc8  c.adein  vulnus  opemque  feret. — Ov.  Trist.  ii.  19. 
Teuthranteusque  Caicus.— Id.  Met.  ii.  243. 

; The  names  of  the  other  ten  were — Temnos,  Larissa,  Neon-Tlchos,  -F.inp, 
Myrin.i,  Gryniiim,  Cilia,  Xotiiim,  .Fftiroesaa,  and  I’itilne  : Smyrna  was  originally 
an  .lioliau  colony,  but  was  afterwards  occupied  by  loniaiis. 
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decay ; others  from  the  foundation  of  new  towns  and  the  forcible 
removal  of  their  inhabitants.  The  period  succeeding  Alexander  the 
Great  witnessed  the  rise  of  Ilium  Novum,  Alexandria  Troas,  and 
I’erg&mum  : each  of  these  owed  its  prosjjerity  to  a different  cause — 
Ilium  Novum  to  its  associations  with  the  Troy  of  Homer,  Alexandria 
Troas  to  its  favourable  position  on  the  sea-coast,  and  Pergamum  to 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  which  through  the  favour  of  the 
Homans  held  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  After 
the  extension  of  the  lloman  Empire  over  Asia,  the  towns  of  Mysia 
received  various  boons  conducive  to  their  prosperity : Pergamum  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  “ longe  clarissimum  Asia; ; ” Cyzicus  and 
Dardanus  became  free  cities  : Parium  and  Alexandria  Roman  colo- 
nies. The  fine  air  ahd  scenery  of  Cyzicus  rendered  it  a fashionable 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.®  These  towus  are  described  below 
in  their  order  from  N.  to  S, 

Cyzicus  was  well  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  an  isthmus  which  connects  a peninsula  of  consider- 
able Size  with  the  mainland.  The  isthmus  ° was  severed  by  an  artificial 
channel,  over  which  two  bridges  were  thrown,  and  thus  the  place  was 
easily  defensible  on  the  land  side.  Between  the  peninsula  and  the  main- 
land were  two  roadsteads,  one  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus. ' The  Doli- 
ones  were  reputed  its  earliest  inhabitants,  but  its  prosperity  was  due 
to  the  Milesians  who  settled  there.  It  fell  to  the  Persians  after  the 
conijuest  of  Miletus — to  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  alternately  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War — 
and  to  the  Persians  again 
at  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  It  was  besieged 
by  Mithridates,  H.C.  74, 
but  relieved  by  Lucullus  ; 
and,  in  gratitude  for  its 
resistance,  it  was  made  a 
free  city  by  the  Romans. 

Its  gold  coins,  named 
Cyziccni,  had  a very  ex-  Coin  of  Cyzicus. 

tensive  circulation.  The 

oysters  and  the  mai-ble  of  Cyzicus  were  much  prized.  The 
ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  extensive,  and  are  named  Bal  Kiz. ' Lamps&ciu 
stood  on  the  Hellespont,  near  the  modern  Lamsalci,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  on  the  Thracian  coast:  it  was  named  Pityusa 
before  the  Milesians  settled  there.  During  the  Ionian  revolt  it  was 


* Frigida  tarn  multos  placuit  tibi  Cyzicus  annos 
Tulle,  Propontiaca  qua  fluit  Isthmos  aqua. — Prop.  lii.  22,  1. 

• There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  llic  ground  on  wliich  Cyzicus  stood  was 
originally  an  island  or  a peninsula.  The  great  length  of  the  isthmus  (above  a mile) 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  made  into  an  artificial  island,  by  a narrow  channel 
dug  across,  rather  than  into  an  artificial  peninsula  by  so  long  a bridge  or  mole. 

■*  Hence  it  is  termed  Hmmonia,  «.  e.  Thessalian : — 

Uineque  Propontiacis  brnrentem  Cyzicon  oris, 

Cyzicon  Ilmmonia?  nobile  gentis  opus. — Ov.  Trial,  i.  10,  23. 
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taken  by  the  Persians,  and  remained  under  their  supremacy,  though 
governed  by  a native  tyrant.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale  it  joined 
the  side  of  Athens,  and,  having  revolted  fronj  her,  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Strombichides.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  several  illus- 
trious men — Charon  the  historian,  Anaximenes  tlio  orator,  and  Metro- 
dorus  the  disciple  of  Epicurus.*  Abydua  was  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  Hellespont  is  narrowest,** being  no  mol's  than  7 stadia  across; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  w.as  Sestos,  about  30  stadia  distant. 
Xerxes  erected  his  bridge  of  boats  from  a point  a little  N.  of  the  town, 
B.C.  480.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a free  town,  m gratitude  for 
its  sturdy  resistance  to  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  Abydus  is  well  known 
in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  Leauder’s  exploit  of  swimming  across  the 
strait  to  visit  Hero.’  Dardamis  stood  about  8 miles  from  Abydos,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  communicated  to  the  strait  its  modern  appellation, 
Dardanelles ; it  was  regai-ded  as  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Daixlanians, 
and  is  further  known  as  the  spot  where  Sylla  concluded  peace  with 
Mithridates,  u.c.  81.  Further  to  the  S.,  at  the  junction  of  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  .Jiigsean  sea,'*  we  enter  upon  the  plain  of  Troy,’  the  stage 
on  which  the  events  of  tlie  Iliad  were  enacted.  We  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  features  of  the  sea-coast,  and  of  the  plain 
itself,  have  undergone  much  alteration,  and  that  the  Simois  no  longer 
flows  into  the  Scamonder.  The  site  of  Troy  itself  is  a matter  of  great 
uncertainty : some  fix  it  at  Hinm  Novum,  the  modem  Kissarlik,  about 


' I-ampsacus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  ; — 

Et  te  rurioola,  Lampsace,  tuta  clco. — Ov.  Ti-isl.  i.  10,  26. 

Sellespontiaci  scrvet  tutcla  Priapi. — Visa.  Georg,  iv.  111. 

Hence  Lampsacenus  is  used  os  a synonym  for  ‘’obscene  : ” — 

Nam  mca  Lampsacio  laseint  pagina  versu. — KIast.  xi.  16. 

Quantam  Lampsacim  colunt  puellot.  Id.  xi.  51. 

’ Hence  the  expression  “fauces  Abydi.” — Virg.  Georg,  i.  207. 

The  Junction  of  the  two  sliores,  cfifectcd  by  Xerxes,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  feats  of  skill  and  labour  : — 

Kama  canit  tumidum  super  icquora  Xerxem 
Constmxisse  vias,  multum  cum  pontibus  ausus, 

Europamquc  Asiae,  Se.stonque  admovit  Abydo 
Incessitque  fi-ctum  rapid!  super  Hellesponti. — Lee.  ii.  672. 

Tot  pofuerc  manus  vcl  jungere  Scston  Abydo, 

Ingestoquo  solo  Phrixeum  eliderc  pontum. — Id.  vi.  55. 

• Vel  tua  me  Sestos  vel  te  mea  sumat  Abydos. — Ov.  ITeroiil.  xviii.  127. 
Utque  rogem  de  te,  et  scribam  tibi,  si  quis  Abydo 

• Venerit,  aut  quoero,  si  q\iis  Abydou  eat. — Id.  xix.  30. 

* Longus  In  angustum  qua  clauditur  IlellespontuB 

Ilion  ardebat.  Ov.  ^fet.  xiii.  407. 

‘ By  Latin  writers  the  place  was  usually  called  Troja  ; the  poets,  however, 
frequently  used  the  names  Ilium,  Ilion,  and  Ilios  : c.  g. 

O divOm  domus  Ilium,  et  inclyta  hello 

Moenia  Dardanidflm.  'Viao.  jEn.  ii.  241. 

Hion  aspicies,  flrmataque  turribus  altis 

Mccnia,  Phoebem  stnicta  canore  lyra?. — Ov.  Beroid.  xvi.  179. 

Non  semel  Ilios 

Vexata.  Hon.  Od.  iv.  9,  18. 
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12  Rtadia  distant  from  the  sea;  others  at  a spot  more  to  the  S.E., 
distant  42  stadia  from  tlie  sea,  now  named  Bunarhashi ; the  former 
opinion  has  in  its  favour  the  voice  of  antiquity,  down  to  the  time  of 
Demetrius  .of  Scepsis  and  Strabo,  and  must  be  received  as  most  pro- 
bably the  correct  view.  The  town  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  situated 
on  rising  gi-oSmd  * between  the  rivers  Simois  and  Scamander  to  the 
S.E.  rose  a hill,  a spur  of  Ida,  on  which  stood  the  acropolis  named 
I’ergimum,  containing  temples  and  palaces : the  city  was  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates  leading  to  the  N.W.  was  named  the 
Scsean  or  " left  gate.”  The  town  was  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
about  B.c.  1184,  and  rebuilt  at  a later  period,  with  the  title  of  Neto 
Ilium,”  in  which  .dHolian  colonists  settled.  This  was  probably  the 
place  which  was  visited  by  Xerxes,  Alexander,  and  Julius  Ctesar,  and 
which,  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Troy,®  was  enlarged  and 
favoured  by  the  Homans.  During  the  Mithridatic  war  New  Ilium  was 
taken  by  Fimbria,  B.C.  85,  and  suffered  severely.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood were  several  spots  associated  with  the  Homeric  poems — Sigenm, 
on  the  sea  coiist,  where  the  mounds  still  exist  which  were  reputed  to 
cover  the  bodies  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus;  and  Bhoetetun,  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  the  mound  of  Ajax:  near  each  of  these  spots  towns 
sprang  up,  the  materials  in  the  case  of  Sigeum  being  procured  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Troy.  Alexandria  Trooe,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  briefly 
termed,  Troas,  stood  on  the  coast  opposite  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos : it  owed  its  foundation  to  Antigonus,  one  of  Alexander’s 
generals,  and  its  enlargement  to  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
changed  the  original  name  of  Antigonia  into  that  of  Alexandria.  Its 
position  rendered  it  valuable  to  the  Romans,  and  they  did  much  for 
it  in  the  way  of  public  works  and  buildings,  of  which  an  aqueduct  to 
bring  water  from  Mount  Ida  was  the  mc)St  remarkable.  Julius  Csesar 
is  said  to  have  designed  making  it  the  Roman  capital  of  the  East,  and 


• The  epithets  applied  to  it  are  <uir«ii>ij,  qeefuiecnra,  and  i<t>l>v6t(raa. 

’ Assaraci  tellns,  quam  frigida  parvi 
Findunt  Scamandri  flnmina 
Lubricus  et  Simois.  Hoa.  Sp.  13,  13. 

■ The  site  of  old  Ilium  was  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood.  Coesar's  visit  to 
It  is  described  by  Lucan  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Sigf  usque  petit  famse  mirator  arenas, 

£t  Simoentis  aquas,  et  Graio  nobile  busto 
Khoetion,  et  multum  debentes  ratibus,  umbras. 

Circuit  exustas  nomen  memorabilc  Trojse, 

Mognaque  Fhoebei  quoerit  vestigia  muri. 

Jam  sylvB)  steriles,  et  putres  robore  trunci 
Assaraci  presscre  domes,  et  tcmpla  deorum 
Jam  lassa  radice  tenent,  ac  tota  teguntur 
Pergama  dumetis  : etiam  pcricrc  ruinee. 

Adspicit  Hesiones  scopulos,  sylvisquc  latcntes 
Anchisae  thalamos  ; quo  judex  sederit  antro  : 

Unde  puer  raptus  coelo  : quo  vertice  Nais 
I.uscrit  Oinonc  : nullum  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 

Inscius  in  sieco  serpentem  pulvcrc  rivum 

Transierat,  qui  Xanthus  erat : sccurus  in  alto  ’ 

Graminc  ponebat  gressus ; Phryx  incola  manes 

Ilectoreos  calcare  vetat.  Di.-icua.'«a  jacebant 

Saxa.  nee  ullius  facieni  servantia  sacri. — ix.  961-976. 
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Constantine  hesitated  between  this  spot  and  Constantinople.  The 
ruins  of  Troas  supplied  a large  amount  of  stone  for  the  erection  of 
Constantinople.  The  Turks  still  call  the  site  Etki  Stamboul,  “ Old 
Constantinople.”  Assns  stood  on  the  southern  cvast  of  Troas,  eastward 
of  Prom.  Lectum : it  possessed  a harbour  formed  by  a mole,  and  must 
have  been  a flourishing  place,  to  judge  from  the  extensive  ruins  of 
temples,  tombs,  and  other  edifices,  still  existing  on  its  site  at  Beriam 
Kaleu.  Of  these  remains  the  Street  of  Tombs,  a kind  of  Via  Sacra,  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleanthes,  and  the 
temporary  fesidence  of  Aristotle.  Farther  along  fhe  same  coast  we 
meet  with  Gargkra,’  surrounded  by  a plain  of  remarkable  fertility , 
and  Antandrus,  the  Pelasgis  of  Herodotus  (vii.  42),  advantageously 
situated  under  a spur  of  Ida,  and  thus  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-building.'  It  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  the  reign 
of  Darius,  and,  though  it  for  a while  shook  them  off  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  remained  generally  subject  to  them. 
Adramyttinin,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  rose  to  some 
importance  as  a seaport,"  under  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  the 
seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus  under  the  Romans.  Ferg&miun  or  Per- 
gamus,  Bergamah,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  near  the 
junction  of  the  streams  Selinus  and  Cetius.  Tradition  assigned  to  it  a 
Greek  origin,  but  it  remained  an  unimportant  place  until  it  was  chosen 
by  Lysimuchus,  one  of  Alexander’s  generals,  as  the  receptacle  of  his 
vast  treasures.  Philetserus,  to  whose  care  these  were  entrusted,  ren- 
dered himself  independent.  The  town  w’as  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  one  of  his  successors,  Eumenes  II.,  the  founder  of  a magnificent 
library,  second  only  to  Alexandria:  the  massive  substructure  of  some 
of  the  buildings  still  attests  the  solidity  and  splendour  of  the  town. 
Pergamum  remained  a remarkably  fine  town  under  the  Roman  empire.* 
£leea,  Kliseli,  was  situated  on  the  bay  to  which  it  ^ave  name,  about 
1 2 stadia  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus : it  served  as  the  port  of  Per- 
gamum. Cyme,'  Sandarli,  was  on  the  coast,  opposite  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos:  it  was  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  AEolian 
towns,  and  has  some  few  historical  associations  in  connexion  with  the 
Ionian  revolt.  Scepsis,  EM-Upti,  was  the  chief  town  in  the  interior: 
it  stood  on  the  .^Esepus,  and  was  the  seat  of  a school  of  philosophy:  it 
was  here  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  are  said  to  have  been  bimied  in  a 
pit  after  the  death  of  Neleus,  who  had  acquired  them  from  Theo- 
phrastus. 

We  may  further  give  a brief  notice  of  the  following  towns  of  less 
importance : — Priapns,  on  the  Propontis,  a Milesian  colony,  and  the 


• Nullo  tantum  sc  Mysia  cultu 

Jactat,  et  ipsa  suos  mirantur  Gargara  mosses.— viao.  Georg,  i.  102. 

' Hence  Aineas  is  represented  as  building  his  fleet  hero — 

Classcmque  sub  ipsd 

Antandro  et  Phrygia  moUmur  montibns  Ida. — Viao.  jSn.  111.  3. 

* “A  ship  of  Adramyttium”  conveyed  St.  Paul  trom  Casarea  (Acts  xxvii.  2). 

* It  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  parchment,  which  derived  its  name 
(charts  Pergamena)  from  this  city.  It  has  a still  higher  interest  for  us  as  being 
the  site  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 

' The  Italian  Cuma  is  said  to  have  been  partly  founded  by  a native  of  Cyme, 
Hlppoeles,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance.  It  was  also  the 
birth-place  of  Hesiod’s  father,  and  of  the  historian  Ephorus. 
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chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  ; Fariam,  Kemer,  more  to  the  W., 
with  a good  harbour,  occupied  by  a mixed  colony  of  Milesians,  Ery- 
thrjcans  and  Phocieans  ; Cremaste,  near  Abydus,  with  gold-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood ; Sigeom,  the  position  of  which  has  been  ^already 
described,  an  ..Eoliau  colony,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  source  of 
dispute  betw’een  Athens  and  Mitylene,  but  ultimately  fell  to  the 
former,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Peisistratids  ; Larissa,  near 
Alexandria  Troiis,  an  old  Pelasgian  town,  but  not  regarded  as  the  one 
to  which  Homer  refers  {II.  ii.  8H);  Hamazitos  and  Chrysa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Troas,  in  both  of  which  Apollo  was  worshipped  under 
the  form  of  a mouse,  with  the  appellation  of  Sininthous  ; Atameus, 
opposite  Lesbos,  for  .some  time  the  residence  of  Aristotle,  and  tlie  place 
where  Histiieus  the  Milesian  was  captured  by  the  Persians  ; Cane,  oppo- 
site the  southeni  point  of  Le.sbos,  where  the  Homan  fleet  wintered  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus;  Pitane,  on  the  bay  of  Eliea,  with  two  har- 
bouj-s  ; Grynium,  on  the  coast  S.  of  Ehea,  the  seat  of  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;®  Myrma,  S.W.  of  Grynium,  a strong 
place  with  a good  harbour,  occupied  for  a while  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
donia in  his  wars  with  the  Homans  ; iEg^ee,  a short  dLstance  from  the 
coast,  near  Cyme  ; and  Temnos,  S.  of  the  Hermus.  The  position  of 
the  old  Homeric  town  Lymessus®  is  uncertain;  it  is  u.sually  placed 
near  the  sources  of  the  Evenus.  Se%'eral  of  the  towns  on  the  Bay  of 
Eliea  w'ore  destroyed  by  earthquakes  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  ; such  Wiis  the  fate  of  Tomnus,  Jlyrina,  Elita,  Pitane,  and 
iEgie. 

History. — The  history  of  M^-sia  resolves  itself  into  that  of  the  towns 
which  from  time  to  time  were  dominant,  this  province  hartug  at  no 

period  acquu'ed  any  spe- 
cific national  existence. 

In  the  Heroic  age  Ilium 
was  the  seat  of  a small 
sovereignty,  which  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of 
its  capital,  ii.c.  1 184,  and  . 
was  ultimately  over- 
thrown by  the  growing 
power  of  the  Phrj'gians. 

At  a later  period  Mysia 
fonned  a part  succes- 
sively of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  empires,  and  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  .Seleucidse.  Gradually  Pergamum 
became  the  seat  of  a petty  sovereignty  under  the  management  of  Phile- 
ta;ru8  (u.c.  28.3-2i>3\  Eumenes  I.  (li.C.  ‘JBIP'ddl),  and  Attains  I. 
(B.c.  241-197),  the  latter  of  whom  amassed  enonnous  wealth,  and  e.sta- 
blished  an  alliance  with  Home.  At  this  period  the  possession  of  Mysia 


Coin  of  Lompsaciis. 


s Hence  Apollo  is  named  Gryiieus  : — 

His  tibi  Grynci  nemoris  dicatur  origo. — Vino.  Eel.  vi.  72. 

Sed  nunc  Ituliam  magnam  Gryneus  Apollo. — Id.  /Kn.  iv.  345. 

* It  was  the  birthplace  of  Briscis  : — 

Fertiir  et  abdueta  I.yrnesside  tristls  Achilles. — Ov.  Trist.  iv.  i.  IS. 
Audierat,  Lymessi,  tuos,  abdueta,  dolores. — Id.  Art.  Am.  ii.  403. 
f'oaiparc  II.  ii.  GOO,  /Eii.  xii.  547. 
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was  contested  between  the  kings  of  Pergamum  and  Bithynia.  Eumeues  1 1 . 
(li.C.  I97-lo9j  continued  the  Jtoniiin  alliance,  and  received  a large  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  for  Ids  territory  in  return  for  his  services.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Attains  II.  (n.c.  1.'>9-13S),  and  he  by  Attains  111.  A*-*.;’ 
I;i8-U!;i)',  who  on  his  death  bej^ueathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Homans. 

St.  Paul’s  Travels.  — Mysia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  liis  second 
journey.  Thoilgh  it  was  really  a portion  of  “.Vsia"  in  the  Biblical 
sense  of  the  term,  the  ancient  name  of  Mysia  was  retained  as  a terri- 
torial designation,  as  distinct,  however,  from  that  of  the  district  of 
Troas.  He  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Galatia,  and,  descending  to  the 
coast,  probably  at  Adi’amyttium,  re.ached  the  town  of  Troas,  and  thence 
set  sail  for  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  7-11).  In  his  third  journey  he  returned 
to  this  same  spot  from  Philippi,  and  spent  a week  there  ; cro.ssed  over 
by  land  to  Aasus,  following  the  Homan  road  which  connects  these  two 
towns,  and  there  took  ship  and  coasted  down  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium 
to  Mitylene,  and  thence  southwards  (Acts  xx.  6-14).  We  may  infer 
from  2 Cor.  ii.  1 2 that  he  had  visited  previously  Troas  on  his  way  from 
Ephesus  to  Macedonia  in  this  same  journey. 

§ 15.  The  following  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Mysia : — I ii  the 
Projxjutis,  ProconnesuB,  Marmora,  which  supplied  Cyzicus  and  other 
places  with  the  line  streaked  marble  to  which  it  owes  its  modem 
appellation,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  colonized  by  the  Mile- 
sians— in  the  ..Eg.-ean,  TenSdos.  Tenedo,  40  stadia  distant  from  the 
coast,  about  10  miles  in  circumference,  with  a town  on  its  eastern 
coast  wiiich  possessed  a double  harbour;  and  Lesbos,  now  named 
Mitylene  after  its  ancient  capital,  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a channel  alxnit  7 
miles  broad.  The  shape  of  Lesbos  is  very  irregular : it  resembles 
a triangle,  the  three  angles  being  formed  by  the  jwomontories 
Argenmmi  in  the  N.,  Sigrium  in  the  S.W.,  and  Malca  in  tli6  >S.E. : 
on  the  side  between  these  two  latter,  two  inlets  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  interior ; one  near  Malea,  probably  the  Portus  Hierauis  of  Pliny, 
now  Port  Hiero,  the  other  natneil  Kuripus  Pyrrhmiis,  Port  Caloni, 
The  interior  is  mountainous,  Olympus,  in  the  H.,  attaining  .an  ele- 
vation of  above  3000  feet.  'J'hc  Pelasgians,  lonians,  and  iEolians, 
entered  tl«j  island  in  succession ; the  latter  race,  however,  became 
dominant,  and  here  they  retained  a vigour  both  of  intellect  and 
character  far  beyond  the  standard  of  their  race  elsewhere  : Le.slxjs 
has  been  rightly  described  ns  “the  pearl  of  the  yEolian  race.”’ 
They  [wssessed  si.\.  cities — Methyinna,  Molivo,  and  Ari.sba,  on  the 
northern  coast ; Antissa  and  Eressns,  near  Cape  Sigrium  ; Pyvrha, 
at  the  head  of  the  Euripus  named  after  it;  and  MitylCne,  w'hich 
retains  its  name,  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite  the  mainland.  Tin? 
last  of  these  towns  became,  from  its  jwaition  and  capacities,  the 
natural  capital  of  Lesbos  : it  was  originally  built  on  a small  island. 


■ Niebuhr’s  Lectures,  i.  218. 
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which  was  afterwards  joiued  to  the  main  island  by  a causeway, 

and  thus  a double  harbour  was  made,  the  one  N.  of  tlie  causeway 

adajUed  for  ships  of  war, 
and  the  southern  for 
merchant-ships.  The 
beauty  of  the  town  and 
the  strength  of  its  for- 
tifications are  noticed 
by  several  classical 
writers.  Its  history  is 
involved  in  that  of 
The  Argiaflaee  were  three 


Coin  of  Mltylenc. 


Lesbos  itself,  and  will  be  noticed  below 
small  islands  between  Mitylene  and  the  mainland,  off  which  the  ten 
Athenifin  generals  defeated  the  Spartans,  b.c.  406 


Hittory  of  Tenedos  and  Letlot. — Tenedos  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan®  War,  and  remained  at 

all  periods  a valuable  ac- 
quisition for  warlike  pur- 
poses, as  it  commanded 
V the  entrance  of  the  Hel- 
' lespont.  During  the  Per- 
sian War  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Persians : it  sided 
with  Athens  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  and  was 
consequently  ravaged  by 
the  Spartans,  B.c.  389. 

Coin  of  Tenedos.  Restored  to  Persia  by 

the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
it  revolted  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the  Macedonian  wars  of 
the  Romans  it  was  held  as  a maritime  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic 
War  was  the  scene  of  Lucullus’s  victory,  ii.C.  85.  In  the  reign  of 
Justinian  it  became  an  entrepdt  for  the  corn-trade  between  Egypt  apd 
Constantinople.  Lesbos  appears  lis  an  important  island  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  It  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  and  suffered  severe 
punishment  from  the  Persians.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  sided  with  Athens:  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war,  however, 
Mitylene  revolted,  and  suffered  'the  destruction  of  her  walls  an.l  the 
forfeiture  of  her  fleet : all  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  the  teni- 
tory  of  Methymna,  was  divided  among  Athenian  settlere.  After  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas  it  became  independent.  Alexander  the  Great  made 
a treaty  with  it,  and  in  course  of  time  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
was  established.  In  the  Mithridatic  War  Mitylene  was  the  last  city 
that  held  out  against  the  Romans,  and  was  reduced  by  Minncius 
Thermus.  Pompey  made  it  a free  city,  and  it  became  the  chief 


' Est  in  conspectu  Tenedos,  notissima  famft 
Insula,  dives  opum,  Priami  dum  Tcgna  mancbant  : 

Nunc  tantum  sinus,  et  statio  male  fida  carinis  : 

Hue  se  proTCcti  deserto  in  Utore  oondunt.— Viao.  yBn.  ii.  21. 
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town  of  the  province  of  Asia.  In  addition  to  its  liistorical  fame, 
Lesbos  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music 
of  the  lyre.^  The  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  believed  to  have  l>een  carried  to 
its  shore  by  the  waves.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Lesches,  Terpander, 
Arion,  and,  above  all,  of  Alcaius  and  Sappho.  Its  women  were  famed 
for  their  beauty,*  and,  unfortunately,  for  their  profligacy,  which  passed 
into  a proverb  in  the  term  \tcr$td(tiv.  The  historians  Hellanicus  and 
Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers  Pittacus  and  Theophrastus,  were 
also  Lesbians.  Lastly,  we  must  notice  the  healthiness  of  the  climate, 
justifying  Tacitus’s  encomium,  "insula  nobilis  et  amocna;”  audits 
highly-prized  wine.* 


Ruins  of  Sardis. 


• Hence  the  expression  “ Letbio  plcctro”  (Hon.  Carm.  i.  26,  11),  and  the 
allusion  in  the  lines — 

Age,  die  Latinum, 

Barbite,  carmen, 

Lesbio  primum  modulate  civi. — In.  Carm.  i.  32,  3. 

• Homer  describes  them  in  the  complimentary  terms — 

'At  KdAAci  ivixtav  tpvXa  yvecuswe. — I/,  ix.  130,  272. 

* Non  eadem  arboribus  pendent  vindemia  nostris, 

Quam  Methymnieo  carpit  de  palmite  Lesbos. — Vtao.  Ceorg.  ii.  89. 
Innocentis  pocnla  Lesbii. — Hoa.  Carm.  1.  17,  21. 

Tu  licet  abjectus  Tiberina  niolliter  unda 

Lesbia  Mentoreo  vina  bibos  opcrc. — Prop.  i.  14,  1. 
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II.  Lydia. 

§ 16.  Lydia  was  bounded  by  the  ^Ega'an  Rea  on  the  W.,  Mysia 
on  the  N.,  Phrygia  on  the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  In  the  latter 
direction  the  boundary  was  carried  elown  by  Strabo  to  the  Maander ; 
the  range  of  Messog'is,  however,  fonns  the  more  correct  limit. 
Within  these  limits  is  included  the  northern  part  of  lonia^  which 
.stretches  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Hcrma’au  Bay  in  the  N. 

lij'dia  is  mountainous  in  its  southern  and  \vestcni  fiarts,  but  it 
contains  extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  the  various  ranges. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  even  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  admitting  of  cultivation  ; its  climate  is  mild 
and  healthy,  and  the  chief  drawback  to  the  country  is  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  iirovince  there  are 
evident  traces  of  volcanic  action : numerous  extinct  volcanos,  and 
jiarticularly  three  conical  hills  of  scorim  and  ashes,  with  deep  craters, 
and  lava-streams  issuing  from  them,  are  found  on  an  extensive  plain, 
to  wliicli  the  ancients  gave  the  name  CatacecaumSne,  i.e.  “ burnt.” 
The  most  important  productions  of  Lydia  were  an  excellent  kind  of 
wine,  saffron,  and  gold. 

§ 17.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  are  Tmolus  and  Messogis,  whose 
general  direction  has  been  already  described  (p.  86).  The  former 
i-amifies  into  several  subordinate  ranges  towards  the  W.,  viz. : Drac’on 
and  Olympus  in  the  direction  of  the  Hcrmman  Baj' — Sipylus*  more  to 
the  hi.,  'the  fabled  scene  of  Niobc’s  transformation — the  isolated 
height  of  Gallesius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus — and  the  irre- 
gular cluster  of  hills  which  form  the  peninsula  of  Erythim,  named 
-CorjlcuB  and  Mimas,  and  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  .dilgean 
in  the  promontories  of  Melaina,  Argennum  opjiosite  Chios,  and  Cory- 
emum.  The  slopes  of  Tmolus  were  clothed  with  vines,'*  and  it  was 


Nvi/  frov  iy  Trerfirfixiy,  ey  ovpetriy  oioiroAouriy 
*£»*  SiTTvAt}),  601  0€awy  (fxfxeyai  evydi 

Nvfiittdioy^ IIoM.  J7,  xxiv.  614. 

Flet  tamen,  et  validl  circumdata  turbine  venti 

In  patriam  rapta  cst.  Ibi  fixa  cacumine  mentis  • 

Liquitur,  et  lacrymas  etiamnum  mannora  manant. — Ov.  Jifet.  vi.  310. 
The  mountain  is  said  from  a certain  point  of  view  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
woman  weeping?. 

* Virgil  praises  them  in  Georff.  ii.  98,  and  Ovid  in  the  following  lines  : — 
Jamque  uemus  Dacchi  Tmoli  vincta,  tenebat. — Fast,  ii.  913. 

Cumque  choro  mcliore,  sui  vineta  Tymoli, 

Pactolonquc  petit.  Met,  xi.  86. 

Saffron  also  grew  plentifully  upon  it : — 

Nonne  Tides  croceos  ut  Tmolus  odores. — Vino.  Georg,  i.  56. 

The  prominent  appearance  of  Tmolus  in  the  landscape  is  well  described  by  Ovid 
Nam  freta  prospiciens  late  riget  arduus  alto 
Tmolus  in  adscensu.  Met.  xi.  150. 
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rich  ill  gold  mines.  With  Messogis  is  connected  the  range  of 
Pactyas.  which  presses  close  on  the  Cayster  near  Ephesus ; and  its 
westerly  continuation  Myc&le,  terminating  in  the  promontoi’y  of 
Trogilinm.  St.  Marie,  opposite  Bamos  : the  name  of  Mycale  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  biittle  between  the  Greeks  and  Pereians, 
fought  partly  «ri  the  beach  at  its  foot,  partly  in  the  adjacent  channel, 
B.c.  479.  The  line  of  coast  is  very  irregular,  two  bays  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  interior  on  each  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Erythras, 
viz.  the  Hermsens  Sinus,  O.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  N.,  and  Caistrianus 
Sin.,  G.  of  Scula  Nuova,  on  the  S. 

§ 18.  The  chief  river  is  the  Hermus,  Kodtis-chaC,  which  rises  in 
the  Phrygian  Mount  Dindymus,  and  flows  with  a very  devious 
course,  but  with  a general  westerly  direction,  into  the  bay  to  which 
it  communicates  its  name,  receiving  on  its  right  bank  the  Hyllus 
and  Lycus,  and  on  its  left  the  Cogiimus  and  Pactolus,  SaraUit.  'I'he 
plains  through  which  it  flows  in  its  middle  course  are  broad  and 
fertile  : that  which  stretches  from  Magnesia  to  Sardis  was  specifically 
named  Ilerma’us  campus,  while  a more  northerly  portion  was  named 
Hyrcamis  campus.  Doth  the  Hermus®  and  the  Pactolus*  are  said 
to  have  carried  down  large  quantities  of  gold-dust  from  ilount 
Tmolus.  In  the  S.  of  Lydia,  between  Tmolus  and  Jfessogis,  is  the 
river  Cayster,  Little  Mtinder,  wliich  rises  on  the  slope  of  Tmolus, 
and  winding  about  the  flat  rich  plains  which  border  it,  falls  into  the 
gulf  named  after  it,  near  Ej)hesus.  The  upper  plains  of  the  Cayster 
were  named  Gilbiani  campi,  and  were  divided  into  “upper”  and 
“ lower.”  Hie  bro.ader  plains  about  its  mid  coxirse  were  the  projx'r 
Caystriani  campi,  while  near  its  mouth  was  a narrow  maritime  plain 
shut  off  from  the  central  jilain  by  the  projecting  spurs  of  Pactyas 
and  Gallesius.  'Ihis  Last  was  the  original  "Ao-ior  Xeifiuv  of  Homer 
(/f.  ii.  461),  the  favourite  resort  of  wild-fowl,’  particularly  swans. 


* Auro  turbidus  Ilcrmus. — Vino.  Georg,  ii.  137. 
Mteonium  non  ille  vaduin,  non  I.ydia  mallet 
Stagna  sibi,  ncc  qui  rigno  perfunditur  auro 
Campuin,  atque  illatis  llcriui  flavcscit  arenia. — SiL.  Ital.  i.  157. 
Aut  quales  referunt  Baccho  sollonnia  Nymphro 
Mmoniae,  quas  Uciinus  alit,  ripasque  paternas 
Percurrunt  auro  madidiE  : Imtatur  in  antro 
Amnis,  et  undantem  declinat  prodigus  urnam. 

Ci-AUD.  Rapt.  Pros.  ii.  67. 

* Pactolusque  irrigat  auro. — Viao.  jEh.  x.  142. 

Sis  pecore  ct  multa  dives  tellure  licebit 

Tibiqiie  Pactolus  fluat.  Hob.  Epod.  xv.  19. 

t Jain  varias  pelagi  volucres,  et  quae  Asia  circum 

Dulcibus  in  stagnis  rimantur  prata  Caystri. — Viao.  Georg,  i.  383. 

Ceu  quondam  nivoi  liqiiida  inter  nubila  cycni, 

Cum  sese  e pastu  referunt,  ct  longa  canoros 

F 3 
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§ 19.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  province  were  the  MffiSnes, 
a Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  race.  ITie  Lydians,  whose  name  first 
appears  in  the  poems  of  Mimnermus,  were  a kindred  race  to  the 
Cariaus  and  Mysians,  and  gradually  overpowered  the  Mteonians, 
probably  about  the  time  when  the  Mermnadaj  supplanted  the  Hera- 
cleid  dynasty.  In  addition  to  these  the  Hellenic  raoe  contributed 
an  important  element  in  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  the 
sea-coast  at  different  periods  and  by  various  branches  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  among  whom  the  loniaus  became  dominant,  and  communicated 
their  name  to  the  district. 

§ 20.  The  towns  of  Lydia  may  be  arranged  into  two  classes — the 
Greek  towns  which  hned  the  coast,  and  the  old  Lydian  towns  of  the 
interior,  situated  amid  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hermus  and  Cayster. 
I'he  former  comprised  Phocsea,  Smyrna,  ClazornSn®,  Erythrtc,  Teos, 
LebSdos,  Colttphon,  and  Ephesus,  which  were  members  of  the  Ionic 
confederation.  The  sites  in  most  instances  had  been  previously  oc- 
cupied by  Carians,  Leleges,  and  other  kindred  races ; and  Smyrna  at 
a later  period  by  ^Eolians.  Tlie  lonians  seized  them,  and  their 
choice  justifies  the  character  for  taste  which  Herodotus  (i.  142)  im- 
putes to  this  race.  Of  the  Lydian  towns  we  know  but  little,  ^rdis 
is  the  only  one  which  comes  prominently  forwai-d.  ITie  hostilities 
which  existed  between  the  Lydian  monarchs  and  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  coast  bring  into  early  notice  Smyrna,  Clazomena;,  and  Colophon, 
the  first  of  which  was  utterly  destroyed.  Sardis  itself,  after  the 
death  of  Croesus,  retained  its  position  as  the  residence  of  the  Persian 
governors,  but  was  never  a place  of  commercial  importance.  The 
Greek  towns  succumbed  to  Persia  after  the  Ionian  revolt.  Phocaea, 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  first  in  commercial  enterprise,  sunk  at 
this  period,  through  the  withdrawal  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Alex- 
andrian age  witnessed  the  rebuilding  of  Smyrna,  the  ruin  of 
Lebedus  and  Colophon,  whose  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Lysi- 
machus  to  Ephesus,  and  the  rise  of  Ephesus  to  a state  of  com- 
mercial eminence.  Thyatira  and  Philadelphia  belong  to  a somewhat 
later  period — the  former  owing  its  name  to  Seleucus  Nicator,  the 
latter  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum.  In  the  Syrian  wars 
Smyrna,  Erythrse,  and  the  Colophonians  of  Notiimi,  sided  with 
Rome,  and  received  various  immunities  in  return.  On  the  consti- 

Dant  per  coUa  modos  : sonat  amnis,  ct  Asia  longe 

Paisa  pains.  Viro.  jEn.  vil.  699. 

8io  niger,  in  ripis  errat  quom  forte  Caystri, 

Inter  Ledssos  ridetur  corvus  olores. — Mart.  i.  54. 

Utqne  jacens  rip&  dcflcrc  Caystrius  ales 
Dicitur  ore  suam  defleiente  nccem, 

Sic  ego,  Sarmaticas  longe  projcctus  in  oras, 

Efflcio,  taciturn  nc  raihi  funus  cat. — Ov.  TrUt.  v.  1,  11. 
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tution  of  the  province  of  Asia,  Ephesus  was  selected  as  the  capital, 
and  was  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Lydia  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in’their  order 
from  N.  to  S. 


Site  of  KpbeEus. 


Phocasa  stood  at  the  head  of  a small  inlet  on  the  peninsula  between 
the  bays  of  Cyme  and  Hermus.  The  mouth  of  the  inlet  was  closed  by 
the  island  of  Bacchium,  which  contained  the  chief  public  buildings, 
and  protected  the  two  harbours  of  the  town.  Phociea  became  a place  of 
commercial  importance,  and  must  have  been  strongly  fortified.  It  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus  in  the  Ionian  War,  on  which  occasion  the  greater 
part  of  its  population  emigrated  to  Corsica.®  It  revived,  however,  and 
was  strong  enough  to  sustain  a long  siege  from  the  Roman  fleet  under 
iSmilius  in  the  Syrian  War.  Its  ruins  retain  the  ancient  name,  Palmo 
Foggia.  Smyrna  was  originally  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
- Hermsean  bay,  near  its  head.  This  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes,  b.c. 


■ Nulla  ait  bac  potior  sentenlut  (Phoceeoniin 
Velut  profugit  exsecrata  ciTitaa 
Agroa  Btque  larea  patrioa,  habitandaque  fana 
Apria  reliqoit  et  rapacibus  lupis]. 

Ire,  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quccunque  per  undaa 

Notus  Tocabit,  aut  protervus  Africus. — Hoa.  Epod.  16,  17. 

The  Phocseana  are  said  to  hare  founded  Maasalia  on  this  occasion : but  the 
traditions  in  regard  to  this  vary.  The  Latin  poets  use  the  term  Phocaiciu  as  a ^ 
synonym  for  Massilian  : t.  g. 

Scipio  Phocaicis  acae  referebat  ab  oris. — SiL.  Iv.  52. 

See  also  i.  335,  and  Luc.  iii.  301. 

The  purple  shell-fish  was  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  coast : — 

Phocaico  bibulas  tingebat  murice  lanas. — Ov.  Met.  vi.  0. 
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•;27,  iuul  for  41  lO  years  the  town  ceased  to  exist.  A second  town,  uaiued 
New  Siiiyina,  was  then  founded  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  by 
Antigonus,  and  completed  by  Lysimachus.  The  former  was  the  old 
colony  of  the  .diolians,  and,  subsequently  to  b.c.  fi8H,  of  the  lonians. 
The  latter  was  the  Smyrna  which  attracted  so  much  admiration  by  the 
beauty  of  its  streets  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour ; and  which  has 
a special  interest  for  the  Christian  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  and  the  scene  of  St.  Polycarp’s  martyrdom.  Smyrna,  alone 
of  the  Ionic  towns,  retains  its  ancient  importance,  and  is  the  chief 
mart  of  the  Levant.  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  Acropolis  mark  the 

site  of  the  old  town  ; the 
stadium  and  theatre  are 
the  most  striking  remains 
of  the  new  town.  It 
claimed  to  be  Homer’s 
birth-place,®  and  had  a 
temple  erected  to  him. 
ClazomentB  was  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Her- 
mscon  bay,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  peninsula  pn  which 
Erythra;  stood.  Originally  on  the  mainland,  the  town  was  transfeiTed 
to  an  adjacent  island,  which  was  at  a later  peiiod  turned  into  a penin- 
sula by  a causeway  connecting  it  with  the  coast.  It  derives  its  chief 
interest  from  being  the  birth-place  of  Anaxagoras.  ErTtiunas  was  situated 
at  the  head  of  a capacious  bay  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  partially  closed  by  a small  group  of  islands  named  Hippi. 
Its  history  is  unimportant.  Tlic  remains  at  consist  ofthe  ancient 
walls,  a theatre  scooped  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  traces  of  aqueducts 
iind  terraces.  Teoa  stood  opposite  Clazomense,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Erythrapan  peninsula.  Ui^er  the  Persians  its  inhabitants  emi- 
grated to- Abdera  in  Thrace;  ana  the  town,  though  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  ceased  to  be  of  importance.  There  are 
interesting  remains  of  a theatre  and  of  a splendid  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Sighajik,  one  of  the  ports  of  the  city.  It  produced  two  illustrious  men, 
Anacreon*  and  Hecatsous.  LebSdos  stood  on  the  coast  about  10  miles 
E.  of  Prom.  Myonnesus,  and  by  its  commerce  and  the  fertility  of  its 
district  it  flourished  until  the  removal  of  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Ephesus  by  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a poor  deserted 
place,"  but  attained  some  celebrity  as  the  head-quarters  nf  the  guild  of 


» Hence  the  expressions  Smyrntetu  vote*  (Luc.  lx.  984),  and  Smyrmea  plectra 
(Sil.  viii.  596)  : so  also  Statius,  ^ 

Non  si  pariter  mihi  vertice  lacto 
Nectat  adoratas  ct  Smjnia  et  Mantua  lauros, 

Diima  loquar.  8Uv.  iv.  2,  S. 

' Vitabis  ocstus,  et  fide  Teia 
Uiccs  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen,  vitreamquc  Circen. — Hoa.  Chrm.  1.  18,  18. 

Anacreonta  Teium. — In.  Fpod.  xiv.  10. 

Sit  quoque  vinosi  Teia  Musa  senis. — Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  3.10. 

® An  I.ebc(lum  lauda.*,  odio  maris  atqne  viarum  ? 

Scis  Lebedus  quid  sit  1 Gnbiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus.  Hon.  Ep.  i.  II,  6. 
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;ictors.  A few  shattered  masses  of  masonr}’  at  Ecclejtia  are  all  that  re- 
main.s  of  it.  Colophon  was  on  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Hales,  about 
2 miles  distant  from  the  shore  and  from  its  port  of  Notium,  with  re- 
spect to  which  Colophon  was  designated  the  “\ipper  city"  (Thuc. 
iii.  34).  Its  history  is  almost  wholly  concerned  with  the  disputes  of 
its  own  citizens.  After  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  by  Lysimachus, 
it  sunk;  but  Notium  still  existed,  and  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Antiochus,  n.c.  190.  It  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer,  and 
produced  Mimnermus  the  poet.  Ephesus  was  finely  situated  near  the 
spot  where  the  Cayster  discharges  itself  into  the  head  of  the  bay  named 
after  it.  The  original  town  of  Androclua  was  on  the  slope  of  Coressus  : 
thence  it  gi-adually  spread  over  the  tidjacent  plain,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  by  Lysimachus  over  the  heights  of  Prion.  Down  to  the 
Alexandrian  age,  Ephesus  derived  its  importance  almost  entirely  from 
its  connexion  with  the  worship  of  Diana ; under  Lysimachus  it  became 
a commercial  toj\’n,  and  under  the  Romans^  it  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity as  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia.  The  original  temple  of 
Diana  existed  on  the  spot  before  the  lonians  came  there  : the  first 
Greek  edifice,  erected  about  the  6th  century  B.C.,  perished  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Alexander’s  birth.-  A new  one  was  erected,  425  feet  in 
length,  and  220  in  width,  adorned  (according  to  Pliny)  with  127 
columns,  each  60  feet  high.  It  was  the  largest  of  all  the  Greek  temples. 
This  was  the  temple  which  existed  in  St.  Paul’s  time,  and  survived 
until  Christianity  over- 
spread the  land.  The 
trade  of  Ephesus  under 
• the  Romans  was  con- 
sidei-able : it  had  easy 
access  to  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  pos- 
sessed an  excellent 
double  harbour.  It  has 
acquired  an  especial  in- 
terest for  the  Christian  Coin  of  Ephesus, 

from  the  visit  which  St. 

Paul  made  to  it,  and  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the 
worshii>pers  of  Diana.  He  founded  a Church  therfe,  to  which  he  ad- 
<lressed  an  epistle  : this  was  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia. 
Ephesus  lias  perished  through  the  extinction  of  its  port  by  the  de- 
posits of  the  Caj'ster.  Numerous  remains  of  it  exist  at  Ayagaluk,  but 
the  site  of  the  great  temple  has  not  been  made  out.  The  stadium,  the 
theatre  (which  was  the  scene  of  the-tumult  raised  by  Demetrius),  and 
the  agora,  are  the  most  remarkable  objects.  Sardis,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  well  situated  on  the  pl.ain  between  Mount 
Tmolus  and  Hermus,  on  both  .sides  of  the  small  river  Pactolus,  with  its 
acropolis  po.sted  on  a precipitous  height.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
three  occasions;  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  by  the 
lonians  at  the  time  of  their  revolt,  and  by  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
his  war  with  Achscus.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches. 
A small  village,  named  Serf,  still  exists  on  the  site,  with  the  remains 
of  a stadium,  theati-e,  and  the  walls  of  the  acropolis.  Magnesia, 

• Ephesus  was  much  admired  by  them  : — 

Lnudabunt  alii  claram  Rhodon,  aut  Mityicnem, 

Aut  Epheson.  • Hon.  Cnrm.  i.  7,  1. 
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Manism,  surnamed  ad  Sipylum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  on  the 
Mseander,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hermus,  and  is  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Scipioa  over  Antiochua  the  Great,  BC.  190. 
Though  destroyed  by  the  eai-thquake  in  Tiberius's  reign,  it  revived,  and 
existed  down  to  the  5th  century.  Philadelphia,  on  the  Cogamus,  was 
founded  by  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum,  and  derives  its 
interest  from  ha^’ing  been  one  of  the  Seven  Churches.  Parts  of  its  walls 
and  of  its  ruined  churches,  twenty-four  in  number,  exist  at  AUaJisher. 
Thyatira,  between  Sardis  and  Pergamum,  is  frequently  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Antiochus.  It  is  better  known,  how- 
ever, as  one  of  tiie  Seven  Churches,  and  the  abode  of  Lydia  the  purple- 
seller. 

We  may  briefly  notice  the  following  leas  important  towns : — Leocae,  S. 
of  Phocsea,  the  scene  of  a battle  between  Licinius  Crassus  and  Aristonicus, 

B.C.  131  ; Clarus,'*  near 
Colophon,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  temple  and  oracle 
of  Apollo ; Fygila,  S.  of 
Ephesus,  with  a temple 
of  Diana;  and  Hetropolis, 
N.W,  of  Ephesus,  which 
produced  an  excellent 
kind  of  wine. 

History  of  the  Lydian 
Empire. — According  to 
Herodotus  (i.  7),  Lydia 
was  successively  governed  by  three  dynasties — the  Atyada;,  down  to 
about  B.C.  1200;  the.  Heracleids,  down  to  about  b.c.  700;  and  the 
Mermnad®.  dowm  to  b.c.  540.  The  dates  are  still  undecided,  the  death 
of  Croesus  being  sometimes  placed  in  554.  The  two  first  of  these 
dynasties  are  almost  wholly  mythical : real  history  commences  with  the 
tWrd.  The  first  of  this  race,  Gyges,  n.C.  713,  instituted  an  aggresive 
policy  against  the  Greeks  of  the  sea-coast,  waging  war  with  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  and  capttiring  Colophon.  His  successor  Ardys,  n.C.  678,  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  captured  Priene.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  Cimmerian  invasion.  Alyattes,  n.C.  617,  expelled  the 
Cimmerians,  and  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the  Halys,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares:  he  also  conquered  most  of  the  Greek 
cities.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes,  which  Herodotus  (i.  93)  describes  as  only 
inferior  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  is  still  extant.  It  is 
an  immense  mound  of  earth  about  half  a mile  in  circumference.  In 
the  centre  a sepulchural  chamber  has  been  recently  discovered. 
Croesus,  n.C.  560,  raised  the  power  of  the  Lydiem  throne  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  greatness,  his  authority  on  the  western  side  of  the  Halys 
being  undisputed.  He  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  his  territories 
.added  to  the  Persian  empire ; and  thenceforth  the  history  of  Lydia 
is  involved  in  that  of  the  peninsula  generally. 

^ Phoebi 

Qui  tripodas,  Clarii  lauros,  qui  sidcra  sentis. — Vino.  JEn.  iii.  359. 

Jlihi  Dclpliica  tcllus 

Et  Claros,  et  Tenedos,  Pataraiaque  repia  servit. — Ov.  Met.  i.  515. 

Hence  Clarius  is  an  appropriate  epithet  of  a poet : — 

Nco  tantum  Clario  Lyde  dilecta  poetoj. — Ov.  Trist.-i.  6,  1. 


Coin  of  Sm3'ma. 
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St.  Paul  s Travels. — St.  Paul’s  first  visit  to  Lydia  occurred  in  the 
course  of  his  second  apostolical  journey,  when  he  touched  at  Ephesus 
on  his  return  from  Greece : on  that  occasion  his  stay  was  but  short 
(Acts  xviii.  19-21).  On  his  third  journey  he  must  have  traversed 
Lydia  on  his  way  from  Phrygia  to  Ephesus.  The  route  he  pursued  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture : as  he  probably  never  visited  Colossae,  he  may 
have  descended  the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  crossed  from  Sardis  to 
Ephesus.  He  remained  in  Ephesus  three  years,  during  which  he  ap- 
pears, fi'om  expressions  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  to 
have  paid  a short  visit  to  Corinth.  At  the  conclusion,  of  his  visit  he 
went  northwards,  probably  by  sea,  to  Troas  (Acts  xix.). 

t 

§ 21.  Off  the  coast  of  Lydia  lies  the  important  island  of  Chios, 
Scio,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a channel  5 miles  in  width. 
Its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  32  miles : its  width  varies  from  18 
to  8 miles  ; and  its  area  is  400  square  miles,  or  about  thrice  the  area 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  whole  island  is  rocky  and  uneven;*  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  portion  rise  to  a great  height,  and  form  a 
striking  object  from  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  most  valuable 
productions  were  the  wine®  which  the  Roman  writers  descrilie  as 
“ vinum  arvisium,”  and  the  gum-mastic  produced  from  the  len- 
tiscus  tree.  The  Cihian  women  were  famed  for  beauty.  The  highest 
summit  in  the  island  was  named  Pelinoeus,  Mount  Elias ; the  chief 
promontories  were  Posidium,  Mastico,  on  the  S.,  Phanaj^  on  the  W., 
and  Melcena,  S.  Nicolo,  on  the  N.W.  The  oldest  inhabitants  were 
either  Pelasgi  or  Leleges ; settlers  from  Crete,  Euboea,  and  Caria, 
afterwards  entered.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Chios,  stoo<l  on 
the  eastern  coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  capital ; no  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  found  there.  Delphinium,  on  the  same 
coast,  was  a strong  position. 


^ H KaffvirepSe  Xiolo  veoifieSa  TTanra\oe(T{rtj^. 

Nijtrov  ejTt  'I'vptijv,  avT^v  «tt'  apiar«p'  exoiTcv, 

*H  vKfvepSe  XCoto,  trap'  ^vtpoevra  Mipayra, — HoM.  Orf.  Ui.  170 
• Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 

Mcrcemur.  lloa.  Carm.  ill.  19,  5. 

At  scrmo  lingua  concinnu.s  utrftque 
Suaviori  ut  Ohio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  cst.— Id.  Sat.  I.  x.  23. 

^ It  should  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  different  in  the 
substantive  and  adjective  : — 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios? — Iloa.  Ep.  i.  11,  1. 

Capadores  affer  hue,  puer,  scyphos 

Et  Chia  vina,  aut  Lesbia. — In.  Epod.  ix.  33. 

The  figs  of  Chios  are  celebrated  by  Martial  •.■ — 

Chia  seni  similis  Baccho,  quern  Setia  misil 

Ipsa  merum  secum  portat  et  ipsa  salem. — xiii.  23. 

Nam  mihi,  qum  novit  pungere,  Chia  sapit.— vii.  25. 
r The  grape  of  Fhancq  was  famed  : — 

Bex  ipse  Phantcus. — Vino.  Georg,  ii.  98. 
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History. — Chios  was  a member  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  held 
a conspicuous  place  as  a mai'itiine  power  until  the  lonhm  revolt,  when 

it  became  subject  to  Pei'sia, 
and  remained  in  that  posi- 
tion until  the  battle  of 
Myoale,  B.C.  479,  when  it 
joined  Athens,  and  re- 
mained among  its  allies 
until  u.C.  412,  when  it  re- 
volted, and  was  in  conse- 
quence devastated.  It  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the 
Coin  of  Chios.  Syrian  and  Mithridatic 

wars,  and  was  gifted  with 
freedom  in  reward  for  its  fidelity.  Chios  claimed  Homer  as  one  of  her 
sons,  and  gave  birth  to  the  historian  Theopompus,  and  the  poets  Theo- 
critus and  Ion. 

§ 22.  'J'he  imix)rtant  island  of  Samos,  Sumo,  is  situated  just  oppo- 
site the  ix)int  where  Lydia  and  Caria  meet,  and  is  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a channel  less  than  a mile  in  width,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Its  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about 
25  miles;  its  breadth  is  very  variable.  The  island  is  covered  with 
mountains  of  great  elevation,  rendering  Samos  a very  conspicuous 
object  in  the  landscape.  It  is  to  this  that  it  owes  its  name  Samos, 
“ a height.’’  The  island  was  productive  to  a proverb,  and  famed  for 
its  dried  grajics  and  other  fruits.  It  jiossessed  a stone  used  for 
jxilishing  gold,  and  its  earthenware  was  so  prized  at  Home  that  the 
title  “ Samian  ware”  was  transferred  to  the  red  lustrous  pottery  of 
the  Roman  rnanufacturers.  The  general  name  for  the  mountain 
range  which  traverses  the  island  was  Amjidlus.  It  culminates  in  a 
height  named  CercSteus,  Kerkis,  at  an  elevation  of  4725  feet,  and 
terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Posidium  in  the  E.,  and  Can- 
thariura  in  the  W.  The  original  inhabitants  were  Carians  and 
Leleges.  Colonics  of  ..Eolians  from  Lesbos,  and  lonians  from  Epi- 
daurus,  afterwards  settled  on  it.  The  princii)al  town,  also  named 
Samos,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  at  the  extremity  of  a plain,  at 
the  other  end  of  wliich  stood  the  famed  temple  of  Juno."  Under 
Polycrates  it  ranked  as  the  greatest*  city  in  the  world;  its  harbour 
protected  by  a double  mole,  and  an  immense  tunnel  which  formed 

* Hence  the  affection  with  which  Juno  was  supposed  to  regard  the  island. 

Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  nnam 

Posthabita  coluisse  .Samo.  Vino.  jEn.  i.  IS. 

Kt  jam  Junonia  Itevd 

Parte  Samos  fucrant,  Dclosque,  Parosque  rclictm. 

Ov.  Jfei,  riii.  220. 

• Horace  characterizes  it  as  “ concinrut  Samos”  (Ej>.  i.  11,  2)  : it  was  among 
the  spots  which  the  Komans  most  admired  : — 

Romm  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens.— In.  21. 
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ail  aqueduct,  were  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it.  'J'hc  town 
lay  jiartly  on  the  plain,  jmrtly  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  that  back 
it,  on  one  of  which,  named  Astypala'a,  the  citadel  was  ixisted.  The 
theatre  and  a portion  of  the  walls  alone  remain.  The  temple  of 
Juno  was  of  enormous  size — 346  feet  long  and  189  broad,  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  It  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians ; and,  after  its  restoration,  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  the  Mithridatic  War,  by  Vcrre.s,  and  by  M.  Antony. 


History. — Samos  was  at  an  early  period  famed  for  its  commercial 
enterprise,  and  was  an  intluential  member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy. 
Under  Polycrates  (n.c.  53'i)  it  became  the  greatest  Greek  maritime 
power,  and  entered  into 
commercial  relations  with 
Egypt.  After  his  death  it 
became  subject  to  Pereia, 
and  remained  so  until  the  / 
battle  of  Mycale,  n.c.  479, 
after  which  it  joined ' 

Athens,  and  a^lhered  to 
tliat  power  through  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  In 
the  Syrian  wars  it  sided 
with  Antiochus  against 

Rome  : in  the  Mithridatic  it  adopted  a similar  policy, 
with  the  province  of  Asia  n.c.  84.  Its  prosperity  gradually  decayed 
under  the  Roman  emperora.  Samos  was  the  birtli-placo  of  the  philo- 
sophers Pythagoras*  and  Melissus,  and  the  paiets  Asius,  Chocrilus,  and 
.lEschrion.  , 


Coin  of  SonioE. 


It  was  nnited 


§ 23.  The  small  island  of  Fsyra,  Jpsara,  lies  .about  6 miles  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  Chios,  and  the  (Ennssae  bedween  Chios  and  the 
mainland.  Icarus  or  Icaria,^  iVt/ruria,  is  10  miles  distant  from 
Samos,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  elevated  chain 
which  forms  that  island.  It  extends  from  X.E.  to  S.W.,  with  a 
length  of  about  17  miles.  Its  inhabitiints  were  originally  Milesians, 
but  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians.  It  possessed  the  towns 
of  Isti,  Qilnoe,  and  Drephnum,  or  Drachnum — the  latter  situated  near 
the  promontory  of  the  same  n.ame  at  the  E.  end  of  the  island.  The 
• surrounding  sea  was  named  Icarium  Mare. 


■ Vir  filit  hie,  ortu  Saniius  ; 5cd  fugprat  una 
Et  Samoa  ct  dominos,  odiogue  tyrannidis  cxsul 
Spontc  crat.  ■ fiv.  Met.  xv.  60. 

Samii  sunt  rata  dicta  senis.  fn.  Trial,  iii.  3,  62. 

* The  name  is  connected  in  mythology  with  Icarus,  the  son  of  Umdalus. 
Transit  et  Icarium,  laps;is  ubi  perdidit  alas 

Icarus,  et  va.st(C  nomina  fecit  aquie. — Ov.  Taat.  iv.  283. 
Ceratis  ope  DscdalcA 
Nititur  pennis,  vitreo  daturus 

Nomina  ponto.  Iloa.  Cnrm.  iv.  2.  2. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Asia  Misob  (continued). — Cakia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia. 

III.  Caria.  § 1.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Mountains,  bays,  and  promon- 
tories. § 3.  Rivers.  § 4.  Inhabitants.  § ."i.  Towns;  history. 

§ 6.  Cos,  Calymna,  &c.  § 7.  Rhodes.  § 8.  Carpathus.  IV. 

Lycia.  § 9.  Boundaries.  § 10.  Mountains,  rivers,  &c.  § 11.  In- 

habitants. § 12.  Towns ; history.  V.  Pamphylia.  § 13.  Boun- 
'daries.  § 14.  Rivers,  &c.  § 15.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 

VI.  Cilicia.  § 16.  Boundaries.  § 17.  Situation.  § 18.  Moun- 
tains ; passes.  § 19.  Coast.  § 20.  Rivers.  § 21.  Inhabitants. 
§ 22.  Towns;  history.  § 23.  Cyprus;  general  features.  § 24. 
Physical  features.  §25.  Towns;  history. 

Ill,  Cakia. 

§ 1.  Caria  occupied  the  south-west  angle  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  on  the  N.  by  Messogis 
dividing  it  from  Lydia,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Glaucus  and 
Lycia.  'I'hough  generally  a mountainous  country,  it  contains  some 
e.xtensive  valleys  and  a great  deal  of  rich  land  in  the  basin  of  the 
M.X’ander.  The  Periea,  or  southern  district,  is  a beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  Timber  is  abundant,  and  the 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig*  and  the  olive.  The 

■ Dried  figs  were  named  Carica,  lit.  “ Carian  figs,”  by  the  Latins  : — 

Hie  nux,  hie  mixta  est  rugosis  cariea  palmis. — Or.  HH.  viii.  674. 
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climate  varies  with  the  varying  altitude : the  highest  tracts  are 
cold  and  wintry,  while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  The  former 
supplied  pasturage  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  even  now  the  green 
slopes  near  Alabanda  are  covered  witli  flocks.  The  wool  of  Miletus 
and  the  wine  of  Cnidus  were  the  chief  exports.  The  limestone  of 
the  country  furnished  excellent  building-material. 

§ 2.  The  mountain-ranges  ofCariaare  connected  with  the  Taurus 
system.  The  watershed  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Mjeander 
from  the  Calbis  and  the  other  streams  that  seek  the  Mediterranean, 
is  formed  by  a range  which  emanates  from  Cadmus  in  the  N.E.  angle 
of  the  province,  and  which  takes  first  a southerly  and  then  a 
westerly  direction,  terminating  in  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus : 
near  the  southern  coast  the  ridge  was  named  Lide.  From  this  range 
lateral  ridges  strike  off  towards  the  N.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Maeander,  and  form  the  valleys  in  which  its  tributaries  flow : the 
most  westerly  of  these  was  named  Latmus,^  terminating  in  the 
subordinate  ridge  of  Grion,  near  Miletus.  The  sea-coast  is  iivegular ; 
the  Latmlcus  Sinus  once  extended  inland  to  the  roots  of  the  hills,  but 
has  long  since  been  filled  up  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Marauder : 
between  Grion  and  Lido  lies  the  lasina  Sin.,  Oulf  of  Asynkalessi, 
with  a much  indented  line  of  coast : between  Lide  and  the  high 
ground  which  forms  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  the  deep  inlet  named 
CeramicuB  Sin..  O.  of  Bttdrum : and  on  the  other  side  of  Cnidus  the 
irregular  gulf  in  front  of  the  isle  of  Syme,  containing  the  three 
lesser  bays  named  Bubaasiua,  Schoenns,  and  Thymnias.  The  penin- 
sulas form  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  outline  of  Caria : that 
on  which  Miletus  stood  was  of  a triangular  shape,  the  southern 
point  forming  the  promontory  of  Posidium;  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
carnassus narrowed  at  the  point  where  the  town  stood,  and  again 
expanding  ended  in  the  promontories  of  Zephyrium,  Astypalaea,  and 
Temerium;  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus  is  about  40  miles  long,  and  no- 
where more  than  10  miles  broad,  and  terminates  in  the  promontory 
of  Triopium,  Crio : it  is  contracted  to  a narrow  neck  in  two  places, 
viz.  at  the  point  where  it  connects  with  the  mainland,  and  midway 
at  the  Bubiissius  Sinus : there  is  thus  a double  peninsula,  to  which 
Herodotus  (i.  174)  gives  the  distinctive  names  of  the  Triopian  and 
the  Bybassian,  and  it  was  at  the  junction  of  these  two  that  the 
Cnidians  cut  their  canal  in  the  Persian  War.  The  jieninsula  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus  is  formed  by  a ridge  named 
Pheenix,  which  terminates  in  Cynossema,  “ the  Dog’s  tomb,”  now 
C.  Vdpo:  lastly,  another  peninsula  is  formed  between  the  Calbis 


* Latmus  was  the  fabled  scene  of  Diana’s  interviews  with  Endymion,  to  whom 
the  epithet  Lalmiiu  is  hence  applied  by  the  Latin  poets  (Ov.  THst.  ii.  299  j Val. 
Place,  viii.  28  ; Slat.  Siiv.  iii.  4,  40). 
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!Ui(l  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  which  terminates  iu  the  promontory  of 
Pedalium  or  Artemisium.  'J'he  scenery  along  the  coast  is  very  line, 
the  rocks  in  many  places  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea. 

§ 3.  'I'he  chief  river  of  Caria  is  tlie  Haeander,  Meijaler,  which  rises 
near  Celrenre  in  Phrygia,  having  its  sources  in  a lake,  whence  issues 
also  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Marsyas  : its  course  takes  a south- 
western direction,  skirting  the  southern  slopes  of  the  range  of 
Messogis,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  tortuousness,*  whence 
the  term  “to  mteander”'*  owes  its  origin.  The  stream  is  deep,  but 
not  broad : it  frequently  overflows  its  banks,  and  carries  down  an 
immense  amount  of  dejwsit. 

The  less  important  streams  were,  for  the  most  part,  tributaries  of 
the  Majander : on  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  LethffiTU,  which  joins  it 
near  Magnesia,  and  the  Geesus,  which  flowed  by  Prione  ; on  its  left 
bank,  the  Orsinns  or  Mosynns,  Hagisik;  the  Harpksiu,  f/ctrpa  : and  the 
Marsyas,  Tghina,  wdiich  rises  near  Stratonicea,  and  joins  the  Mreander 
opposite  to  Tralles.  We  have  yet  to  notice  the  Calbis  or  Indus,  Taws, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Cadmus,  and,  flowing  to  the  S.,  joins  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Caunus. 

§ 4.  Caria  was  occupied  by  the  following  races — the  Carians,  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  but,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  were  emigrants  from  Crete — the  Caunians,  who  may  have 
been  allied  to  them,  and  who  were  settled  on  the  south  coast — and 
the  Hellenic  races  of  the  lonians  and  Dorians,  the  foiTner  of  whom 
occupied  the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  lasian  bay,  while  the  latter 
held  the  promontories  of  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus.  The  Carians 
are  represented  as  a warlike  race,*  serving  as  mercenaries  under  any 
one  who  was  willing  to  pay  them.  Their  language  differed  from 
that  of  the  Greek  settlers,®  although  the  two  people  probably  became 
intermixed.  The  southern  coast  between  these  peninsulas  and  the 
Calbis  was  designated  Peraea,  or  more  fully  Perasa  Rhodiomm,  as  it 
once  belonged  to  Rhodes. 

§ 5.  Caria  ix)ssesscd  some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  magnificent 
to\vns  of  Asia  Minor,  esi>ecially  Miletus,  the  metropolis  of  Ionia, 


• Non  Beens  ac  liquidus  Phrjgiis  Mteandro.s  in  arvia 
Ludit,  ct  ambiguo  lapsu  refluitque  duitquc  : 

OccurrenBque  sibi  venturas  nspicit  undas  : 

Et  nunc  ad  fontes,  nunc  in  mare  versus  apertum, 

Incertaa  exercct  aquas.  Ov.  Met,  vlii.  162. 

Maeandros,  totics  qui  terris  errat  in  isdem,  . 

Qui  lapsas  in  se  scepc  retorqiiet  aquas. — In.  Heroid,  ix.  55. 

* The  following  lines  supply  us  with  an  instance  of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the 
term : — ' 

Victor!  chlamydcm  auratam,  quam  plurima  circum 

Purpura  Mmatidro  duplici  Mcliboea  cucurrit.— Vihg.  -£n.  v.  250. 

* Theocritus  {Id,  xvii.  89)  describes  them  as  — 

® Hence  Homer  characterises  them  os  (//.  ii.  867). 
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and  the  first  maritime  power  of  Western  Asia — Myliisa,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Caria — Halicarnassus,  the  greatest  of  the  Dorian  colonies 
— Tralles  and  Alabanda,  which  passed  into  a proverb  for  wealth  and 
luxury — and  Cnidus,  a seat  both  of  commerce  and  art.  Most  of 
these  towns  jxwsessed  buildings  of  celebrity : we  may  instance  the 
temple  of  Branchida*  near  Miletus,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus, 
and  the  temple  of  Labrauda  near  Mylasa.  In  addition  to  these,  the. 
following  less  iunxjrtant  towns  had  magnificent  temples— Magnesia, 
Aphrodisias,  and  Euromus ; while  others  can  show  to  this  day  the 
remains  of  fine  theatres  and  other  public  buildings.  These  towns 
and  works  of  art  testify  to  the  extent  of  Greek  influence  in  this 
country  : with  the  excej)tion  of  Mylasa,  indeed,  they  all  claimed  a 
Greek  origin.  Three  toNvns  belonging  tp  the  Ionian  confederacy — 
Prigne,  Myus,  and  Miletus— were  grouped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Latmian  bay  : they  decayed  through  natural  causes,  the  alluvium 
of  the  Marauder  gradually  turning  the  bay  into  a pestilential  marsh  : 
» the  two  former  ceased  to  e}fist  even  in  classical  times  : Miletus 
survived  until  the  Middle  Ages,  but  the  periotl  of  its  commercial 
greatness  terminated  with  its  capture  by  the  Persians,  n.c.  494. 
The  Dorian  towns  were  situated  on  the  southern  peninsulas : the 
position  of  Halicarnassus  was  one  of  great  natural  strength,  and  it 
became,  during  the  Persian  period,  the  virtual  capital  of  Caria  : it 
fell  after  its  capture  by  Alexander.  Cnidus  was,  from  its  central 
position,  the  metroixilis  of  the  Dorian  confederacy,  and  flourished 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Homan  empire.  A few  towns  rose  under 
the  Seleucidaj : they  were  situated  in  tJie  valley  of  the  Maiander  : 
Antiochia,  Stratonicea,  and  probably  Aphrodisias,  belong  to  this 
jxjriod : these  towns  continued  to  exist  imder  the  later  Homan 
empire.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  towns  of  the  interior  : Tralles, 
Alabanda,  and  Mylasa,  were  all  surrounded  by  remarkably  fertile 
districts.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 
taking  firstly  those  which  stood  on  or  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
secondly,  those  of  the  interior. 

1 . Uagnesia  stood  on  the  Lethscus,  a short  distance  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mwander,  surrounded  by  a plain  of  great  fertility.  Origi- 
nally an  Aeolian  town,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  about 
B.c.  726,  and  was  re-occupied  by  Milesiim  colonists  ; it  is  known  as  the 
residence  of  Tliemistocles,  and  as  possessing  a splendid  temple  of 
Artemis  I.cucophryne,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Ineh-bazar. 
Priene  was  well  situated  on  the  terraced  slope  of  Mycale,  and  in  ancient 
times  stood  immediately  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Latmus,  from 
which,  however,  it  was  removed  a distance  of  40  stades  even  in 
Strabo’s  time  by  the  allu\  ial  deposits  of  the  M®ander.  The  two  ports, 
which  it  originrilly  possessed,  were  thus  filled  up,  and  the  town  early 
sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Bias.  Remains  of  it 
exist  near  SdiuHoon,  jjarticularly  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
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Polias7  Hyiu,  the  smallest  of  the  Ionian  towns,  was  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Moiander,  about  30  stades  from  its  mouth : it  wiis  one  of 
the  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the  Persian  king:  it  was  after- 
wai-ds  connected  with  Miletus,  which  finally  received  its  inhabitants. 
Kiletos  occupied  a peninsula  at  the  southern  entnuice  of  the  Bay  of 
Latmus  ; it  consisted  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  city,  with  their  separate 

fortifications,  and  four  har- 
bours, which  wore  protected 
on  the  sea-side  by  laule  and  the 
other  islands  which  formed  the 
Tragasscan  gi'oup.  Down  to  the 
period  of  the  Ionian  revolt, 
B.c.  49-1,  Miletus  enjoyed  the 
highest  commercial  prosperity, 
and  planted  its  colonies  along 
Coin  of  Miletus.  _ the  shores  of  the  .^g»an,  the 

Hellespont,  the  fi-opontis, 
and  the  Euxine : it  was  exposed  to  contests  with  the  Lydian  kings 
Ardys,  Sadyattes,  and  Alyattes,  and  ultimately  yielded  to  Croesus. 


Mil.t, 


Chart  of  the  Coast  about  Miletus. 


From  494,  when  the  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
by  Darius,  it  was  subject  to  Persia  until  the  battle  of  Mycale,  b.c.  479, 
when  it  became  independent,  and  joined  Athens,  with  which  it  was 


^ The  ruins  of  this  temple  aSord  a fine  specimen  of  Ionic  architecture,  of  about 
the  same  date  as  the  Mausoleum. 
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connected  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  b.c.  o."-! 
it  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Alexander.  St.  Paul  visited  it 
on  his  return  from  Macedonia.  Miletus  holds  a conspicuous  place  in 
Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander, and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatceus.^ 
Its  manufimtures  of  furniture,  woollen  cloths,  and  carpets,®  were  also 
celebrated.  At  BranoMdse,  or  Didyma,  12  miles  S.  of  Dliletus,  and 
about  2 miles  inland  from  Prom.  Posidium,  was  the  famous  temple  of 
Apollo  Didymeus,  with  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  alike  by  lonians 
and  .^olians,  as  well  as  by  foreigners  : the  kings  Croesus  of  Lydia  and 
Necos  of  Egypt  paid  reverence  to  it.  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  on  an 
enormous  scale.  A road  called  the  “ sacred  way,”  lined  with  seated 
statues  led  to  it  from  the  sea.  Only  two  columns  now  remain;  the 
rest  is  a heap  of  ruins.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  304,  and  its 
breadth  1 65  feet ; in  point  of  size  it  ranked  next  to  the  great  temple 
/ of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  lassus,  Atrni  Kalessi,  on  a small  island  close  to 
the  north  coast  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  had  a mixed  population  of 
Greek  settlers,  whose  chief  occupation  was  fishing.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Lacedaimonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  besieged  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia. 

Halicarnassus,  Budrum,  was  situated  on  the  Ceramian  Gulf,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  largest  and' strongest  city  in  all  Caria.  Its  principal 
acropolis  was  named  Salm&cis  after  a well  near  it,  whose  waters  were 
supposed  to  have  an  enervating  influence.*  It  possessed  two  harbours, 
the  entrance  to  the  larger  one  being  guarded  by  a pier  on  each  side. 
The  most  remarkable  building  was  the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mausolus  by  his  widow  Artemisia  (b.c.  352) : it  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Halicarnassus  originally  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  confederacy,  but  was  expelled  from  it ; it  became  subject 
to  Persia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  seat  of  a tj^ranny  founded  by 
Lygdamis,  and  carried  on  by  Artemisia,  who  fought  at  Salamis : this 
dynasty  gradually  establish^  its  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Caria. 
Halicarnassus  was  besieged  by  Alexander,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  acropolis,  was  taken  and  destroyed.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
historians  Dionysius  and  Herodotus.  The  remains  of  Halicarnassus 
consist  of  the  ancient  polygonal  walls,  which  are  in  a good  state  of 
presei-vation,  part  of  a mole  on  the  E.  side  of  the  harbour,  the  founda- 
tihna  of  a large  Ionic  temple,  and  of  a Doric  colonnade  near  the  Mauso- 
leum, and  some  cemeteries  outside  tho  walls.  The  Mausoleum®  itself 

• The  morals  of  the  Milesians  were  so  lax  that  Milesitu  became  a synonym  for 
“ wanton.” 

Junxit  Aristides  Miiesia  carmina  secum. — Ov.  ZVisf.  ii.  413. 

* Quamvis  Miiesia  magno 

Vellera  matentur,  Tyrios  incocta  rubores. — Viro.  Oeorg.  ill.  306. 

Earn  circum  Miiesia  vellera  Nymphee 
Carpebant,  hyali  saturo  fneata  colore.  In.  iv.  334. 

' Unde  sit  infamis  ; quare  male  fortibus  undis 
Salmacis  cnervet,  tactosque  rcmolliat  artus  ; 

Discite.  Causa  latet : vis  est  notissima  fontis. — Ov.  Met.  iv.  283. 

® The  name  was  applied  by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  by  ourselves,  to  any  fine 
sepulchral  monument : — 

Nec  mausolei  dives  fortuna  sepulcri 

Mortis  ab  extrema  conditione  vacat. — Paor.  iii.  2,  19. 

Nam  vicinn  docent  nos  vivere  mausolca  : 

Cum  doccant  ipsos  posse  perire  deos. — Mart.  t.  64- 
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is  correctly  described  by  Pliny  &s  having  been  a quadrangular  building 
surrounded  by  3G  columns  and  surmounted  by  a pyramid,  which  was 
crowned  with  a colossal  group  of  a chaidot  with  four  horses.  The 
height  of  the  whole  edifice  was  140  ft.  and  its  circumference  411.  It 
was  decorated  with  sculptures  in  relief,  executed  in  Parian  marble  and 
of  the  highest  merit.  The  site  of  the  Mausdleura  was  explored  in  1857 
by  Mr.  C.  Kewton,  who  discovered  two  colossal  figures,  one  of  which 
is  stip]>osed  to  represent  Iklausoliis  himself,  the  halves  of  two  horses 
forming  a portion  of  the  crowning  group,  some  slabs  of  the  frieze, 
several  lions,  and  other  intci'esting  objects.  These  objects  are  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum. 


Cnidus  stood  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  peninsula  already 
described  as  terminating  in  Prom.  Triopium : a portion  of  it  was 
built  on  the  mainland,  and  a portion  on  an  island  which  was  joined 
to  it  by  a causeway.  The  island  sheltered  the  two  harboiirs  which 
lay  on  each  side  of  the  causeway,  the  larger  of  them,  on  the  south 
side,  being  protected  by  moles  of  giT.at  strength.  Cnidus  was  a 

member  of  the  Dorian  con- 
federacy, the  members  of 
which  met  at  the  temple  of 
the  Triopian  Apollo.  It 
surrendered  to^the  Persian 


general  Harpa 
time  of  Cyrus,  all 
tacked  by  the  Ath^iians  in 
the  PoloponuesiaA  War. 
Cimon  defeated  th»  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  under  Pis- 
ander  near  it,  B.c.  394.  Cnidus  had  considerable  trade,  and  pro- 
duced many  eminent  men — Eudoxus,  Ctesias,  and  Agatharcides—  and 


duin  uf  Guidtis. 
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acquired  some  remarkable  works  of  art.  particularly  the  statue  of 
Aphrodite  by  Praxiteles,  and  others  which  were  set  up  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi.  The  worship  of  Venus*  was  prevalent  at  Cnidus. 
Cannns,  in  Penea,  stood  on  the  banks  of  a small  stream  now  called 
Koi-gez,  which  communicates  with  a lake  about  1 0 miles  from  the  sea : 
it  is  fiequenth'  mentioned  in  history  : it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  b.c. 
809  ; it  was  subsequently  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  Rhodians,  taken 
from  them,  b.c.  1 67,  but  again  restored  to  them : it  was  the  birth-place 
of  Protogenes  the  painter. 

2.  TraUes  * stood  on  the  slope  of  Messogis,  not  far  from  the  Ma.'- 
ander,  and  was  centrally  situated  at  a point  where  roads  from  the  S., 
E.,  and  W.  converged.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  some  assigning  its 
foundation  to  the  Argives,  others  to  the  Pelasgians.  The  place  Was 
chiefly  famous  for  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  derived  partly  from 
the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  district,  partly  from  its  commercial  im- 
portance. Extensive  ruins  of  it  exist  at  Ghiuzd  Ilissar.  Alabanda 
was  situated  about  18  miles  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  also  a place  of  gi-eat 
wealth  and  luxury  : imder  the  Roman  empire  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
Conventus  Juridicus,  or  court-house;  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Antb-ffissitr  on  the  Marsyas,  where  are  the  remains  of  a temple  and 
other  buildings.  Mylasa  was  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  not  far  from 
the  head  of  the  lassian  Bay,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  which  yielded 
the  beautiful  white  marble,  out  of  which  the  town  was  built : Physcus 
served  as  its  port.  The  town  boasted  a high  antiquity,  and  possessed 
two  splendid  temples,  one  of  which  stood  in  the  village  of  ^branda, 
and  was  connected  with  the  town  by  a Via  Sacra  about  9 miles  long. 
Its  resistance  to  Philip,  the  eon  of  Demetrius,  is  the  only  historical 
event  of  interest  connected  with  it.  The  remains  at  Melcuso  consist 
of  a marble  archway,  the  vestiges  of  a the.atre,  and  ranges  of  columns. 
The  temple  at  Labranda  Was  sacred  to  Jupiter  Stratius,  and  W!»s  of 
immense  size : it  was  surrounded  by  a grove  of  plane  trees.  It  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  between  Mylasa  and  Alabanda,  where  exten- 
sive ruins  have  been  found.  Aphrodisias  stood  on  the  Mosynus,  S.  of 
the  Mseander,  not  far  distant  from  the  eastern  border  : it  was  a very 
large  and  fine  city,  as  the  ruins  at  Ghera  testify,  particularly  those  of 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  ; of  its  history  we  know  nothing  beyond  the 
fact  that  under  the  Romans  it  became  a free  city.  Antiochia,  sur- 
named  “ ad  Ma;andrum,  ” stood  on  the  Mosynus,  and  was  named  after 
Antiochis,  the  mother  of  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  Cn.  Manlius  en- 
camped, here,  b.c.  189,  on  his  way  to  Galatia  : the  supposed  remains, 
about  .5  miles  S.E.  of  Kuyuja,  are  inconsiderable.  StiatonicSa,  S.E. 
of  Mylasa,  derived  its  name  from  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  founded  it,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient  Idrias. 
Mithridates  resided  there  : at  a later  period  its  resistance  to  Labienu* 


• Nunc,  O cseruleo  creata  ponto, 

Quso  sanctum  Idalium,  Syrosque  apcrtos, 

Quteque  Ancona,  Cnidiunque  arundinosam. 

Coils.  CaTULL.  XXXTl.  11. 

O Venus,  rcgina  Cnidi  Papbique.  Hon.  Cam.  i.  30,  1. 

* Borne  was  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles  and  Alabanda  : — 
nic  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Alabandis 
F.squilias  dictumque  petiint  a viminc  collcin 
Viscera  maguarum  domuum  domlnique  futuri. — Juv.  ill.  70. 

ANC.  OEOO.  ' O 
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attracted  tbe  notice  of  the  Romans  to  it,  and  Hadrian  took  it  under  hia 
special  care.  The  remains  at  Enki-HUnar  are  very  extensive : some 
columns  still  stand  erect,  and  the  theatre  still  preserves  its  seats  and 
a part  of  the  proscenium. 

Among  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice — (1.)  on  the 
sea-coast,  Heraclea,  whose  agnomen  "ad  Latmum,”  sufficiently  explains 
its  position — Bargylia,  on  the  Bay  of  lassus,  which  was  sometimes 
named  after  it  Bai'gylieticus,  once  occupied  by  a garrison  of  Philip  III. 
of  Macedonia— Caryanda,  on  an  island  off  the  north  coast  of  the  Hali- 
cavnassian  peninsula — Myndus,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  Halicarnassus, 
strongly  fortified,  and  pos.scssing  a good  harbour,  probably  at  Gumishlu 
— Fedksa,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  Haficamasaian  peninsula, 
where  the  Persians  were  defeated  in  the  Ionian  revolt — Physcus,  on 
the  coast  of  Peraja,  with  a magnificent  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice, 
whence  communication  with  Rhodes  was  maintained — Loryma,  near 
Cape  Cynossema,  supposed  to  be  at  Port  Aplotheca,  where  walls 
and  several  towera  show  that  a strong  place  once  existed — Calynda, 
near  the  borders  of  Lycia,  about  7 miles  from  the  sea,  and  probably 
on  the  Calbis,  though  its  site  has  not  been  made  out.  (2.)  In  the  interior 
— Nysa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ma:ander,  at  ‘Sultan-Hissar,  where  ai‘e  the 
remains  of  a theatre  with  the  rows  of  seats  almost  entire,  an  amphi- 
theatre and  other  buildings  ; a place  of  literary  distinction — Alinda, 
between  Alabanda  and  Mylasa,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Cai'ia — 
and  Enromos,  N.W.  of  Myla.sa,  at  laMee,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  temple. 

History. — The  Carians  do  not  come  prominently  forward  in  history. 
After  they  were  driven  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Greek  settler's,  they 
lived  in  villages,  and  formed  a confedei'ation,  the  members  of  which 
met  at  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus,  on  the  site  of  the  later  Stra- 
tonicea.  Caria  formed  a portion  of  the  Lydian  and  Persian  empires. 

In  the  Ionian  revolt  it  joined  the  Greeks,  and  after  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  it  returned  to  its  former  master's,  who  established  a 
monarchy  at  Halicarnassus.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  divided  Caria  between  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  the 
Rhodians.  In  the  year  n.c.  129,  the  portion  assigned  to  the  former 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Asia. 

§ 6.  The  island  of  Cos  * lies  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  Halicarnassian  ireninsula,  of  which  it  may 
be  deemed  a continuation.  Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
23  miles.  Its  soil  was  very  productive,  and  its  wines  and  oint- 
ment were  well  known  to  the  Romans : “ its  textile  fabrics,  consisting 
of  a kind  of  gauze,?  were  also  celebrated.  The  most  fertile  portion  - 

s The  modem  name,  Staneho,  is  a eorniption  of  « rav  Ki. 

6 Albo  non  sine  Coo. — Hoa.  Sat.  ii.  4,  29. 

Lnbrica  Coa.  Pers.  Sat.  v.  135. 

’ Ilia  gerat  vestes  tenues,  quas  femina  Coa 

Texuit,  auratas  disposuitquo  vias. — Tibcll.  ii.  3,  53. 

Quid  juvat  omato  procedere,  vita,  capillo, 

Et  tenues  Coa  veste  moverc  sinus. — Prop.  i.  2,  1. 

Sive  illam  Coia  fulgcntem  incedere  vidi 
Totum  de  Coa  veste  volumcn  erit. — In.  ii.  1,  5. 

Tire  term  Coa  is  sometimes  used  by  Hsclf  for  thc.se  robes  : — 

Cois  tibi  pione  videre  est.  Hoa.  Sat.  i.  2,  101. 
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of  the  island  was  towards  the  N.  and  E.,  where  the  ground  was 
level : the  rest  was  mountainous.  The  capital,  also  named  Cos, 
was  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  possessed  a 
well  sheltered  roadstead, 
much  frequented  by 
the  numerous  vessels 
which  passed  through 
the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  main- 
land ; it  was  thus  visited 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  1).  It  was  also  famed  for  a temple  of 
iEsculapius,  to  which  a school  of  physicians  was  attached.  Cos 
was  a member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis  : under  the  Romans  it  be- 
came a free  state.  The  town  was  fortified  by  Alcibiades : having 
been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  painter  Apelles, 
an^i  the  physician  Hippocrates. 

Between  Cos  and  Icaria  are  the  less  impoi-tant  islands — Calymna, 
famed  for  its  excellent  honey,  but  not-meriting  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  its  foliage,®  being  a bare  island — Leros,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Miletus,  colonized  successively  by  Dorians  and  Milesians,’  with  a 
sanctuary  of  Artemis,  which  witnessed,  according  to  mythology,  the 
metamorphosis  of  Meleager’s  sisters  into  guinea-fowls — Fatmos,  to 
the  N.W.,  interesting  as  the  spot  whither  St.  John  was  banished,  and 
where  he  is  believed  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse — and  the 
CorassisB,  a group  of  two  larger  and  several  smaller  islands.  Between 
Cos  and  Rhodes  are  Niflyms,  of  volcanic  origin,  well  known  for  its 
wine,  its  millstones,  and  its  hot  springs,  occupied  by  a Dorian  popula- 
tion, with  a town  of  which  the  remains  of  the  acropolis  still  exist — 
Telos,  celebrated  for  its  ointment --  Syme,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Schoenus,  high  and  barren,  and  hence  at  times  wholly  desei-ted — and 
Chaleia,  off  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes.  These  islands  retain,  with  but 
slight  variation,  their  ancient  names. 

§ 7.  The  large  island  of  Bhodns*  is  distant  about  9 or  10  miles 
from  the  south  coast  of  Caria  : its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  4.5 
miles,  and  its  width  varies  from  20  to  25.  A range  of  mountains 


» Fecundaque  melle  Calymnc.— Ov.  3Iet.  vui.  22J. 

Sllvis  urabrosa  Calymnc.  In.  Art.  Am.  ii.  81. 

» Its  inhabitants  enjoyed  an  unfortunate  celebrity  for  their  extreme  ill-temper, 
according  to  the  subjoined  verses  of  Phocylides  : — 

Ac'plOL  KaKoi,  ov\  6 pee.  ht  S ov, 

ndvTCS,  ir\rjv  IlposAlfovv*  sal  IIposAojv  Aeptov. 

Even  in  modern  times  they  arc  unpopular  from  their  stinginess. 

I The  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  potov,  “ a rose,”  which  appears 
as  the  national  emblem  on  the  coins. 
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traverses  the  island  from  N.  to  S.,  culminating  in  Mount  Atab^ris, 
at  a height  of  4560  feet,  the  very  summit  of  which  was  crowned 

with  a temple  of 
Zeus.  Though  gene- 
rally mountainous,  and 
especially  so  about 
the  towns  of  Rhodes 
and  Lindus,  the  island 
was  very  fertile,  the 
soil  being  rich,  and 
the  climate  unrival- 
led : * its  wine,*  dried 
raisins,  figs,  saffron,  and  oil,  were  much  valued,  as  also  its  marble, 
sponge,  and  fish ; its  inhabitants  were  skilled  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ships,  arms,  and  military  engines:  hence,  even  in  the 
days  of  Homer,  the  island  obtained  fame  for  great  wealth. 
The  early  inhabitants,  named  Telchines,  enjoyed  a semi-mythical 
fame  : the  race  that  succeeded  them,  the  Heliadae,  were  of  a similar 
charaeter : they  were  followed  by  settlers  from  various  foreign 
countries,  among  whom  the  Dorians  became  dominant,  and  at  length 
gave  a decidedly  Doric  character  to  the  island.  Q'he  three  most 
ancient  towns,  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camlrus,  which  were  known  in 
the  Homeric  age,^  were  members  of  the  Doric  Pentapolis,  along  with 
Cos  and  Cnidus.  The  later  capital,  Rhodus,  was  not  founded  until 
B.c.  408 : its  rise  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Lindus  and  lalysus, 
whose  inhabitants  were  removed  thither. 

Rhodus  was  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  was  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  on  ground  gradually  rising  from  the  shore,  and 
with  such  regularity  that  it  was  said  to  appear  like  one  house.  The 
acropolis  was  posted  at  the  S.W.  of  the  town,  and  there  were  two 
excellent  harbours.  In  addition  to  many  remarkable  works  of  art, 
both  in  sculpture  and  painting,  Rhodes  boasted  of  ono  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world  in  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly  known 
as  the  Colossus.  It  was  erected,  li.c.  280,  by  Chares,  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  B.C.  224,  and  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  restored: 
its  height  was  70  cubits,  and  it  stood  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
ports.  Rhodes  produced  many  men  of  literary  eminence.  St.  Paul 


* There  was  a proverb  that  the  sun  shone  every  day  at  Rhodes  : — 
Claramqne  relinquit 

Sole  Rhodon.  Lee.  Phars.  vlU.  247. 

Virgil  highly  praises  the  Rhodian  grape  : — 

Non  ego  te,  dts  et  mensis  accepts  scenndis 
Transicrim,  Rhodia.  Georg,  ii.  101. 

s TAiffrdAeaov  0’  *HparAecOijv,  re  fieyas  rt 
*Ek  *Pddov  iwia  vijaf  ayev  'Podtwr  dycpwxtav 
O'i  'Pd&or  afit^ev^novTO  Sidrpixei  tcofriiyOewrei. 

AtrSov,  'I^Avcrdr  re  sat  apywotyra  Kdfxctpor. — HOK.  77.  ii.  653. 
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touched  there  on  hia  voyage  from  Macedonia  to  Phoenicia.  Lindna 
stood  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  contained  the  revered  sanctuaries  of 
Minerva  and  Hercules : it  was  the  birth-place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the 
seven  sages,  and  of  Chares,  the  maker  of  the  Colossus  : the  site  of  the 
town  is  marked  by  the  remains  of  a theatre,  and  of  many  highly  orna- 
mented tombs.  Ial3n)na  stood  on  the  northern  coast,  about  7 miles 
from  Rhodes.  Camirna  was  about  midway  down  the  western  coast ; 
the  Homeric  epithet  ipyivSfis  had  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  soil. 

Hittory. — Rhodes  did  not  rise  to  any  political  importance  until  after 
the  erection  of  its  capital  in  b.C.  408,  when  the  equally  balanced  state  of 
its  parties  offered  an  opening  at  one  time  for  Sparta,  at  another  time  for 
Athens,  according  ns  the  oligarchical  or  democratical  faction  was  upper- 
most. The  naval  power  of  Rhodes  rose  about  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  town  distinguished  itself  for  its  resistanee  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Rhodes  sided  with  Rome  in 
her  eastern  wars,  and  received  a portion  of  Caria  in  reward.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  took  the  part  of  Caesar,  and,  after  his  death,  resisted 
Cassius,  and  suffered  in  consequence  most  severely.  From  this  period, 
B.C.  42,  Rhodes  sunk  in  power,  but  retained  fame  as  a seat  of  learning. 
In  Constantine’s  division,  Rhodes  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Pixj- 
vincia  Insularum. 

§ 8.  S.W.  of  Rhodes  lies  Carp&thns,  (ikarpanto,  which  gave  to  the 
surrounding  sea  the  title  of  Cari>athium  Mare.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  bare  mountains,  rising  to  a central  height  of  4000  feet, 
with  a steep  and  inaccessible  coast.  It  was  originally  a portion  of 
Minos’s  kingdom;  it  was  afterwards  colonteed  by  Dorians,  but  seems 
to  have  been  dependent  on  Rhodes.  It  possessed  four  towns,  of 
which  Nisyrus  was  the  chief.  The  small  island  of  Casust  Kaso,  lies 
off  its  souliiem  extremity. 

IV.  Lycia.  '• 

§ 9,  Lycia  was  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  Caria,  on  the  N.  by 
Phrj'gia  and  Pisidia,  on  the  N.E.  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  which  also  washes  a portion  of  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  It  is  throughout  a mountainous  district,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  southenly  branches  of  the  Taurus 
range : it  was,  nevertheless,  fertile  in  wine,  com,  and  other  pro- 
ductions. The  scenery  is  highly  picturesque,  rich  valleys,  woorled 
mountains,  and  precipitous  crags,  being  beautifully  intermingled. 
Among  the  products  peculiar  to  Lycia  we  may  notice  a particularly 
soft  kind  of  sponge  found  at  Antijjhellus,  and  a species  of  chalk  pos- 
sessed of  medicinal  properties.  It  also  contained  springs  of  naphtha, 
which  attest  its  volcanic  character. 

§ 10.  The  principal  mountains  in  Lycia  were  named — DeedUa,  on 
the  border  of  Caria — Cragns  and  Anticr&gua,  two  lofty  peaks,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  an  elevated  plain,  and  terminating  in  a 
cluster  of  rugged  heights  on  the  western  coast,  Cragus  being  the  most 
southerly  of  the  two — Massioytusi  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
running  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to  the  river  Xanthus — and  Climaxi 
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on  the  eastern  coast,  the  name  (meaning  “ladder”)  being  originally 
applied  to  a mountain  which  overhung  the  sea  near  Phaselis  so  closely, 
that  at  certain  times  the  road  at  its  base  was  imirassable,  while  the 
mountain  was  suraiounted  only  by  a difficult  pass  : the  name  was 
afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  ridge  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia. 


liOck'Cut  Lycian  Tomb  (Texier’s  Asia  Mineure).  • 


A jwrtion  of  this  mountain  is  the  Chimaera,  which  Ctesias  describes  as 
having  a iJei'petual  flame  issuing  from  it : this  is  no  doubt  a reference 
to  the  inflammable  gas  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  ancient 
poets  ® frequently  refer  to  this  phenomenon,  the  nature  of  which 
they  did  not  understand?  To  the  S.  of  this  range  was  a volcanic 
mountain  named  Olympus  or  Phoenicus.  Numerous  promontories 
occur  on  the  caast,  the  most  conspicuous  being — Prom.  Sacrum,  Yedy- 
Booroon,  at  the  termination  of  Cragus — and  another  at  the  S.E. 
ix)int,  also  called  Sacrum,  but  sometimes  Chelidonium,  Chelidonia^ 
oS  which  lay  a group  of  five  rocky  islands  of  the  same  name : the 


5 


IIp^ro»t  pa.  Xipaipuy  afiatpaKdrijv  cxeAevcre 

19  ap  Otiov  y«Vo$,  ov£*  ay0ptavtayf 
llp6<T0t  \tuiVt  6ni9€v  6i  Bpdxuiv^  pUatTr}  ;((fxaipa, 

Aeivbi'  affoirvetoua-a  irvpoi  fieVo^  alOopiyoio, — HoM.  77.  vi.  179, 

Vix  illigntum  te  trUbrmi 

Pegrasus  expediot  Chimsora.  IIor.  Cann.  i.  27,  2S. 

Flammisquc  armata  Cbimmra.  Viro.  vi.  2SS. 

Kai  Xip.eupat'  irDp 

Kal  SoXutious  mtftvty.  Find.  Ol^mp.  xiil.  128, 
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promontory  was  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  Taurus.  The 
most  imjjortant  river  is  the  Xaathns,  Etchev,  which  rises  in  Taimis, 
and  flows  in  a S.W.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  between 
the  mnges  of  Cragus  and  Massicytus  to  the  sea  : the  name,  meaning 
“ yellow,”  has  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  water : this  river 
was  known  to  Homer,®  and  was  regarded  as  a favourite  stream  of 
Aixjllo,^  to  whom  indeed  the  whole  of  Lycia  was  sacred.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province  a smaller  stream  was  named  Limjflmsi  to 
which  the  Arycandus,  Fineka,  is  tributaiy. 

§ 11.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia  were  a Semitic  race, 
divided  into  two  tribes  named  Soljfrai  and  Termila3  or  Tremilie. 
The  Lycians  entered  from  Crete  before  that  island  received  its 
Hellenic  character,  and  subdued  the  Termilaj  on  the  sea-coast  with 
ease,  but  had  to  maintain  an  arduous  struggle  with  the  Solymi, 
who  had  retreated  into  the  mountainous  district  on  the  border  of 
Pisidia,  named  Milyas.  The  Solymi  appear  to  have  assumed  the 
name  of  this  district,  as  they  were  afterwards  known  as  Milyje. 
The  Lycians,  though  “barbarians”  in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term, 
were  an  enlightened  nation,  enjoying  a free  constitution  consisting 
of  a confederacy  of  23  towns,  cultivating  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,®  and  probably  having  a literature  of  their  own. 

§ 12.  The  towns  of  Lycia  were  very  numerous ; Pliny  states  that 
it  once  contained  seventy,  though  in  his  day  the  numbers  had  sunk 
to  twenty-six;  the  higher  estimate  is  justified  by  the  numerous 
ruins  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country,  many  of  them  repre- 
senting towns,  the  very  names  of  which  are  unrecoixled.  'The  six 
largest  towns  of  the  confederacy  were — Xanthus,  Patara,  PinSra, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  'Tlos.  The  first  of  these  was  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  was  situated  in  the  rich  plain  of  the  Xanthus ; 
Pinara  and  Tlos  were  not  far  distant  from  it : the  other  three  were 
on  the  coast.  Phasclis,  on  the  eastern  coast,  though  not  a member 
of  the  Lycian  confederacy,  rose  to  gi'cat  importance  as  a commer- 
cial town.  The  dates  at  which  these  aiid  other  towns  were  built 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  character  of  the  ai'chitecture, 
which,  in  many  cases,  indicates  a high  antiquity.  Their  flourishing 

• T))Ad#«v  tK  Avxi'i)?,  Hai-flou  otto  tiyjjtvroi. — HoM.  U.  li.  877. 

*AAA*  ore  Srf  AvKtriv  Iff,  UaifBov  re  ptovra.^ 
ripo</>poi'e«5  piv  Tiev  avaf  Aviciijs  evpetjjt. — Id.  vi.  172. 

7 Phoebe,  qul  Xantho  lavig  amne  crines.  Tloa,  Carin.  iv.  6,  26. 

Qui  Lyci®  tenet 
Uumeta,  natalcmque  silvum, 

Delius  et  I’atareus  Apollo.  Id.  Carm,  ill.  4,  62. 

• The  architecture  is  partly  of  a Cyclopean,  partly  of  a Greek  character,  the 
latter  exhibiting  a high  state  of  art.  The  monumental  architecture  has  a pecu- 
liar character,  consisting  in  the  use  of  a pointed  arch,  not  very  unlike  that  iu«C(l 
in  Gothic  architecture. 
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f)oriod  appears  to  have  been  about  the  time  when  the  Homans  first 
Iwcame  connected  with  the  country;  it  terminated  with  the  fall  of 
Xi^nthus,  and  the  exactions  imposed  by  Brutus.  We  shall  describe 
these  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  K. 

Telmessns  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Glaucus,  and  was  once 
a flourishing  town,  as  the  remarkable  remains  at  Jtfj/es— a theatre,  porti- 
coes. and  sepylchi-al  chambers  in  the  solid  rock — still  testify : its  in- 
habitants were  highly  skilled  in  augury.  Pstara,  the  port  of  Xanthus, 
was  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xanth\is,  and  possessed  a fine  har- 
bour, as  well  as  a celebrated  temple  and  omcle  of  Apollo,®  hence  sur- 
named  Patareus.  The  harbour  was  much  visited  by  vessels  trading  to 
Phoenicia:  St.  Paul  touched  there  (Acts  xxi.  1).  The  ruins  are  very  ex- 
tensive, particularly  those  of  a theatre  built  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; 
but  the  harbour  has  become  choked  with  sand.  Xanthns,  the  capital, 
was  be.autifully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Xanthus.  about  6 miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  city  is  famous  for  its  determined  resistance  to 
Harpagus  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  again  to  Brutus — on  each  of 
•which  occasions  it  was  destroyed.  The  ruins  near  Koonib  are  magni- 
ficent, consisting  of  temples,  tombs,  triumphal  arches,  and  a theatre  : 
the  sculptures  on  the  tombs  are  in  the  best  style  of  art,  and  very  per- 
fect. TIob  stood  higher  up  the  v.alley  of  the  Xanthus : though  almost 
unknown  to  history,  it  was  a splendid  town,  and  strongly  placed,  its 
acropolis  being  on  a precipitous  rock.  The  theatre  still  remains,  with 
highly  worked  seats  of  marble  : the  side  of  the  acropolis  rock  is  covered 
with  excavated  tombs  with  ornamental  entrances.  Pinara  stood  on  the 
declivity  of  Mount  Cragus,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Lycia. 
A round  rocky  cliff  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  sides  of 
which  aro  covered  with  tombs ; the  rock-tombs,  as  elsewhere,  are  highly 
decorated,  and  the  theatre  is  in  a very  perfect  state : the  ancient  name 
survives  in  Minara.  Antiphellas  stood  on  a small  bay  on  the  southern 
co;i3t ; the  remains  are  extensive : it  seiwed  as  the  port  of  Phellru, 
which  was  probably  more  to  the  N.,  at  TchooJtoorhye,  Opposite  Anti- 
phellus  is  the  island  of  Megiste,  Kastelorizo,  which  is  now  the  chief 
j)lace  of  business  along*  this  coast.  Myra,  Dembre,  stood  on  a plain 
about  2^  miles  from  the  sea  coast,  and  at  the  entrance  of  a mountain- 
gorge  that  leads  into  the  interior:  Andriica  served  as  its  port,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  vessels  bound  westward  from  Syria:  St.  Paul  touched 
there  on  his  voyage  to  Home  (Acts  xxvii.  b).  The  theatre  at  Myra  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  other  ruins  are  very  beautiful : 
the  bas-reliefs  in  some  of  the  tombs  still  preserve  their  original  colouring. 
Lim^a  was  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Limyrus;  its  site  is 
marked  by  extensive  ruins,  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  being 
richly  coloured,  and  the  bas-reliefs  representing  stories  from  Greek 
mythology.  Olympus  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
name,  at  Deliktash.  I,astly,  Phaselis,  Tehrova,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
with  three  harbours,  form^  an  entrepfit  for  the  trade  between  Greece 
and  Phoenicia:  it  became  the  haunt  of  pirates,  and  was  taken  by  Servi- 
lius  Isauricu-s,  after  which  it  sunk.*  The  light  boats  called  phaseli  were 


® IIoB.  Carm.  iii.  4,  64.  See  above,  note  ’. 

rhcebe  parens,  sen  te  hycioe  Patariea  nivosis 
Excrcent  dumeta  jugis.  Stat.  Theb.  i.  696. 

• Te  primum,  parra  Phaselis 

Magnus  adit.  Luc.  Phars.  viii.  231. 
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said  to  have  been  built  here,  and  were  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of 
the  place. 

Ilittory. — The  Lycians  appear  as  allies  of  the  Trojans  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  but  are  not  again  mentioned  imtil  the  time  of  Crcesus,  who 
failed  in  his  endeavour 
to  subdue  them.  Cyrus 
was  more  successful,  and 
added  Lycia  to  the  Per- 
sian empire.  Alexander 
traversed  a portion  of  it, 
and  easily  conquered  it. 

It  then  passed  succes- 
sively to  the  Ptolemies, 
the  Seleucidae,  and  the 
Romans,  who  handed  it 
' over  for  a time  to  the  Rhodians,  but  afterwards  restored  it  to  inde-  . 
pendence.  The  country  suffered  severely  from  Brutus  on  suspicion  of 
its  having  favoured  his  opponents,  and  never  recovered  its  prosperity. 
Claudius  made  it  a Roman  province  in  the  prefecture  of  Pampbylia, 
with  which  it  remained  united  until  the  time  of  Theodosius  II. 


V.  Pamphyua. 

§ 13.  Pamphylia  was  bounded  on  the  W,  by  Lycia,  on  the  8.  by 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Melas  separating  it  from 
Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pisidia.  It  consists  of  a narrow  strip  of 

Q 3 


Coin  of  Pbaselis. 
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land,  skirting  in  a semicircular  form  the  coast  of  the  Pamphylium 
Mare.  The  name  was  extended  by  the  Romans  to  Pisidia  on  the 
northern  side  of  Taurus.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous, 
the  spurs  of  Taurus  pressing  closely  on  the  sea : the  most  extensive 
plain  is  that  which  surrounds  Attalia. 

§ 14.  The  rivers  have  S southerly  course  through  the  lateral  ridges 
of  Taurus,  and  fall  into  the  Pamphylian  Sea.  Following  the  line  of 
coast  from  W.  to  E.,  we  meet  with  the  Catarrhactes.  Duden-su,  de- 
riving its  ancient  name  from  the  manner  in  which  it  precipitates 
itself  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea  near  Attalia:  its  lower  course  across 
the  plain  is  continually  changing,  and  hence  some  difiiculty  has 
arisen  in  fixing  the  sites  of  the  towns — the  Oestrus,  Ai--su,  which 
was  fonnerly  navigable  up  to  Perga,  but  has  its  entrance  now  closed ' 
by  a bar — the  Eurymedon,  Capri-su,  which  has  undergone  a similar 
change : at  its  mouth  Cimon  defeated  the  Persians,  B.c.  466  ; 
lastly  the  Melas,  Meiuivgat-su,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
The  coast  is  regular,  the  onJ.y  promontory  being  Leucotheum,  near 
Side. 

§ 15.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  a mixed  race  of  abori- 
gities,  Cilicians,  and  Greeks : hence  their  name  “ Pamphyli  ” (from 
Tvas  and  (j)v\ri),  resembling  in  its  origin  the  later  “ Alemanni.”  Of 
their  history  we  know  little  : they  were  chiefly  devoted  to  maritime 
j)ursuits,  and  joined  the  Cilicians  in  their  piratical  proceedings.  The 
chief  towns  were  either  on  the  sea-coast  or  on  the  navigable  rivers. 
In  earlier  times  the  Greek  colonies  of  Side  and  Aspendus  were  the 
more  important ; but  at  a later  period  Attalia,  which  was  founded 
by  Attains  II.  of  Pergamus,  when  this  province  was  attached  to  his 
kingdom.  Perga  was  also  a considei-able  town,  situated  on  the  road 
Iretwecn  Phaselis  and  Aspendus. 

Olbia  was  the  moat  westerly  of  the  Pamphylian  towns,  and  appears 
to  have  been  about  3^  miles  W.  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast : it  has 
been  by  some  geographers  incorrectly  identified  with  Attalia.  Attalia 
was  situated  at  the  inmost  point  of  the  Pamphylian  Bay,  near  the 
shifting  course  of  the  Catarrhactes  ; it  was  founded  by  Attains,  pro- 
bably witli  a view  to  command  the  trade  of  F.gypt,  and  even  to  this 
day  it  retains  its  ancient  name  and  importance.  Pei^^a  was  beautifully' 
situated  between  two  hills  bordering  on  the  valley’  of  the  Oestrus,  and 
was  the  seat  of  a famous  temple  of  Diana  : the  ruins  of  a theatre,  sta- 
dium, aciueduct,  and  other  buildings  mark  its  site.  Aspendus  was  on  a 
hill  near  the  Eurymedon,  about  8 miles  from  the  sea ; it  was  visited  by 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  expedition,  and  appears  to  have  been  a popu- 
lous place.  Syllium  was  a fortified  place  between  the  Eurymedon  and 
the  Oestrus.  Side,  on  the  coast,  was  a colony  from  Oyme  in  ..Eolis  : it 
pos.se.ssed  a good  port,  which  became  the  principal  resort  of  the  pirates 
of  this  district : it  retained  its  importance  under  the  Roman  emperoi-s, 
and  became  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima  : its  ruins  at  Esky 
Adalia  are  extensive,  the  most  remarkable  being  the  theatre,  on  an  enai- 
uence  in  the  centre  of  the  town  : the  harbour  is  choked  up  with  sand. 
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History. — The  Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  political  im- 
portance. They  were  subject  to  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria,  in  suc- 
cession. After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  they  were  handed  over  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamus.  At  the  death  of  the  last  Attains  they  were  in- 
dluded  in  the  province  of  Asia,*  but  were  afterwards  attached  to  Cilicia. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Pamphylia  became  a separate  province,  in- 
cluding a portion  of  Pisidia,  and  under  Claudius*  a part  of  Lycia  also. 

St.  Paul's  Travels. — St.  Paul  visited  Pamphylia  in  his  first  apostolical 
journey : having  sailed  from  Cyprus,  he  disembarked  at  Perga,  and 
thence  crossed  the  range  of  Taurus,  probably  by  the  course  of  the 
Oestrus,  into  Pisidia.  He  returned  to  the  same  point,  but  instead  of 
taking  ship  at  Perga,  he  crossed  the  plain  to  Attalia,  and  thence  sailed 
for  Ajatioch. 

VI.  Cilicia. 

§ 16.  Cilicia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  N.  by 
the  range  of  Taurus  separating  it  from  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  on 
the  E.  by  the  range  of  Amanus  separating  it  from  Syria,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Within  these  limits  are  included  two 
districts  of  an  entirely  different  character — the  western  being  moun- 
tainous, and  hence  named  Trachea,  or  “ rough the  eastern  con- 
taining extensive  plains,  and  hence  named  Pedias,  or  Campestris, 
“ level the  river  Lamus  forms  the  division  between  them.  The 
second  of  these  districts  is  naturally  subdivided  into  two,  viz.  the 
plain  of  Tarsus  and  Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  The  province 
is  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  a continuous  wall  of  mountains, 
and  possesses  a lengthened  line  of  coast  on  the  S.  The  length 
from  E,  to  W.  is  about  250  miles ; the  breadth  varies  from  30  to  50 
miles  ; the  length  of  the  coast-line  is  alx)ut  500  miles. 

§ 17.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  Cilicia  bring  it  into 
frequent  notice  in  ancient  geography.  Situated  between  Syria  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other,  it  became  the 
highway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  was  of  special  value  to 
the  rulers  of  Syria.  The  extent  of  its  seaboard  and  the  supplies  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  rendered  it  a valuable  acquisition  to  Egypt. 
The  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  its  luxurious  climate  attracted  the 
wealthy  Romans  thither,  and  were  the  indirect  means  of  elevating 
Tarsus  into  a seat  of  learning.  Lastly,  the  fertility  of  its  soil  was 
so  great  that  it  was  independent  of  all  other  countries  in  regard  not 
only  to  the  necessities  but  the  luxuries  of  life : in  addition  to  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,  it  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  and  for  the  goats’-hair 
cloth  named  cilicium. 

§ 18.  The  chief  mountain-ranges  of  Cilicia  are  Taurus  in  the  N., 
and  Amfinus  in  the  E.  The  former  fills  the  western  district  with 
lateral  ridges  extending  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Eastward  of 
the  Lamus  the  mountains  recede  from  the  coast,  and  attain  such 
an  elevation  that  their  peaks  are  covered  with  snow  even  in  June. 
Between  them  and  the  sea-coast  intervenes  the  broad  and  fertile 
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plain  of  Tarsus.  Amanus  consists  of  a double  range,  which  may  be 
distinguished  as  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  branches : the  former  de- 
scends to  the  sea  in  a S.W.  direction,  between  the  Pyramus  and  the 
Pay  of  Issus  ; the  latter  takes  a due  southerly  direction  parallel  to 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay,  and  tenninates  abruptly  in  the  pro- 
montory of  llhosus  a*t  the  southern  entrance  of  the  bay : these 
branches  unite  in  the  N.,  and  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus. 

The  passes  across  these  mountains  deserve  special  notice.  The  most 
frequented  pass  across  Taurus,  named  CiUcise  ^Is  or  Fortss,  now  Golek 
Bofjhrag,  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cydnus,  and  led 
across  to  Tyana  ; it  is  a remarkable  fissure  in  the  mountain,  and  easily 
defensible  at  several  points.  It  was  crossed  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  and 
bj*  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  selected  by  Niger  as  his  point  of  re- 
sistance against  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  western  part  of  the  province 
a p;rss  crosses  from  Laranda  in  I ycaonia  to  one  of  the  lateral  valleys  of 
the  Calycadnus.  The  Cilician  Amanus  had  a pass  named  by  Strabo 
Amanldes  Pylss  (II),  between  Mallus  and  Issus  ; this  is  now  named  Kara 
Kapu.  The  Syrian  Amanus  was  crossed  at  two  points,  to  each  of  which 
the  name  of  Amanides  Fylss  was  again  applied : one  of  these,  which 
may  bo  termed  the  lower  pass,  answers  to  the  Pom  of  Beilan  (2),  between 
the  Gulf  of  Issus  and  Antioch ; while  the  other,  or  upper  pass,  lies  E. 
of  Bayas  ^4):  it  was  by  the  latter  that  Darius  crossed  before  the  battle 
of  Issus.  Lastly,  at  the  point  where  the  mountain  approaches  the  coast 
most  nearly,  and  where  the  little  stream  Cersus,  Merkez  (7),  reaches  the 
sea,  a double  wall  with  gateways  was  thrown  across,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  Cersus ; these  were  the  “Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates”  described 
by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4),  through  which  Cyrus  passed,  and  which 
Alexander  passed  and  repassed  before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

§ 19.  The  coast  is  varied  both  in  outline  and  character ; in  Trachea 
it  assumes  a convex  form,  and  presents  a jagged  outline  with  nume- 
rous small  bays  and  promontories  : it  is  here  rock-bound  and  dan- 
gerous. The  chief  promontories  arc — Anemarium,  Anamour,  the 
most  southerly  point  of  Cilicia — SarpSdon,  Lissan  el  Kapeh,  near  the 
Cal3'cadnus — Zephyrium,  which  is  perhaps  close  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river — and  Coi:^cus,*  more  to  the  E.,  celebrated  for  its  beds  of  saCfron, 
and  for  a cave*  with  a remarkable  spring.  In  Campestris  two  im- 


^ CJtquG  solet  pariter  totis  sc  cffundcre  signis 
Corycii  pressura  croci,  sic  omnia  membra 
Emisere  simul  rutUum  pro  sanguine  \irus-  Luo.  ix.  808. 

Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  berbis, 

Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit.  Hob.  Sat,  li.  4,  67. 

• Deseritur  Taurique  nemus,  Perscaque  Tarsoe, 

Coryciumque  patens  exesis  rupibus  antrum, 

Mallos,  et  extern®  resonant  navallbus  ,£g®. — Luc.  ill.  815. 

Tf  KtAiicuui'  oUn^pa 
*Ayrp4i)y  iSwi'  cpicreipa,  6a40V  ripai 
*EKaroyit<ipr)vov  irpo?  fiiav 

Oovpov,  iro<riv  8?  avr€<mi  deot?, 

Sficp6K<ii<ri  ^oyov,  \ .Esch.  Ptotn,  351. 
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jx)vtant  bays  penetrate  inland,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Uegarsns,  Karadash : the  western  of  the  two  is  wide 
and  open,  and  received  no  specific  name ; the  eastern  is  the  Sinus 
IsbIcus,  Q,  of  Iskanderun,  which  runs  up  in  a N.E.  direction  for  47 
miles,  with  a general  width  of  25.  The  coast  between  the  river 
Lamus  and  Prom.  Megarsus  is  a low  sandy  beach ; this  is  followed 
by  a slightly  elevated  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  .dilga?,  and  this 
again  by  a shelving  coast  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

§ 20.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  Calycadnusi  Ohiuk-su,  which  rises 
in  the  western  part  of  Trachea,  and  pursues  an  easterly  course 
through  a wide  and  long  valley  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Sarpedon — 
the  Cydnus,  Tersoos  Chai,  which  rises  in  Taurus  near  the  Cilician 
Gates,  and  in  a southerly  course  traverses  the  fertile  ])lain  of  Tarsus 
to  the  sea  ^ its  water,  like  that  of  the  other  streams  which  flow  from 
Taurus,  is  cold,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Alexander  after  bathing 
in  it — the  Saras,  ^ihun,  which  in  its  lower  course  crosses  the  rich 
Ale'ian  plain — and  the  Pyr&inuB,  Jyhun,  which  holds  a parallel 
course  more  to  the  eastward : the  two  latter  rivers  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  introductory  section  (p.  87). 

, §21.  The  Cilicians  were  an  Aramaic  race,  and,  according  to  Greek 
tradition,  derived  their  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a Phoe- 
nician. ITiey  occupied  the  whole  of  the  country  until  the  days  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Greeks,  who  had  previously  made 
some  few  settlements  on  the  coast,  gradually  drove  the  Cilicians 
from  the  plains  into  the  mountains,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  independence  under  the  name  of  “ Free  Cilicians.”  The 
inhabitants  of  Trachea  belonged  to  neither  of  these  parties,  but  were 
connected  with  the  Pisidians  and  Isaurians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  freebooting  habits.  • 

§ 22.  The  towns  of  Cilicia  belonged'  to  various  historical  eras. 
Tarsus  was  undoubtedly  a Syrian  town,  and  the  other  towns  of 
Campestris  had  probably  a similar  origin,  though  no  evidence  can  be 
adduced  to  that  effect.  Greek  colonies  were  reputed  to  have  settled 
at  the  most  favourable  points,  as  Tarsus,  Soli,  Mallus,  Mgsa,  and 
CelendSiis.  The  Scleucidaj  founded  several  new  towns,  as  Seleucia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  Antiochia  ad  Cragum,  and  ArsinoS.  Lastly,  the 
Romans  revived  many  of  the  old  towns,  and  gave  them  Roman 
names,  such  as  Cjesarea,  Pompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  and  Trajano- 
ix)hs.  Six  cities  arc  noticed  as  “ free  * under  the  Roman  dominion, 
viz.  Tarsus,  Anazarbus,  Seleucia  (which  formed  the  capitals  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Cilicia  in  Constantine’s  arrangement),  Corj^cus, 
Mopsuestia,  and  Mgm.  With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Cilician 
towns,  those  in  I’rachca  are  for  the  most  part  on  the  coast,  which 
offered  numerous  strong  and  secure  sites  on  the  cliffs  : Seleucia  on 
the  Calycadnus  is  the  most  marked  exception.  In  Camiiestris,  on 
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the  other  hand,  where  the  coast  is  low,  they  are  on  the  rivera : 
Ta"sus  on  the  Cydnus,  AdSna  on  the  Saras,  Mopsuestia  and  Ana- 
zarbus  on  the  Pyramus, 

Commencing  with  the  towns  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E. — Coracesiom, 
Alaya,  on  the  border  of  Pamphylia,  was  a place  of  remarkable  natural 
strength,  and  had  a good  harbour : it  was  the  only  town  that  held  out 
against  Antiochus,  and  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates. 
Selinns  * was  equally  strong  in  position,  being  placed  on  a cliff  jutting 
out  into  the  sea:  Trajan  died  there,  ad.  117,  after  which  event  the 
name  was  changed  to  Irajanopolis : remains  still  exist  of  a mausoleum, 
agora,  theatre,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selenti.  CelendSris  is  also 
described  as  a strong  fortress  on  the  coast,  with  a small  but  sheltered  . 
port,  now  called  G ulnar; 
originally  a Phoenician 
town,  it  received  a Sa- 
mian colony : its  coins 
were  remarkably  fine. 

Seleucia,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a few  mUes  from  its 
mouth,  was  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
attained  a speedy  emi- 
nence, rivalling  even 
Tarsus  : it  was  much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  Olympia,  and  for  an  oracle  of  Juno  : it  was  the  bu'th-place  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophers  Athenecus  and  Xenarchus  : the  town  still 
exists  under  the  name  of  Selefkieh,  and  h^  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  temples,  and  porticoes.  Soli  w'as  a highly  flourishing  mari- 
time town  in  the  western  part  of  Campestris,  founded  by  Argives  : it 
was  destroyed  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  but  restored  by  Pompey, 
and  thenceforth  named  FompeiopoUs ; the  philosopher  Chrysippus 
and  the  poets  Philemon  and  Aratus  were  born  there:  the  town  derives 
its  chief  notoriety,  howeiTer,  from  the  term  “solecism,”  originally 
descriptive  of  the  corrupt  Greek  spoken  by  the  Solians : its  remains 
at  Mezetlu  consist  of  a beautiful  aitificial  harbour,  an  avenue  of  200 
columns,  of  which  42  still  stand,  and  numerous  tombs.  Tarsus, 
Tersoog,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Cydnus,  about  8 miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  a lagoon  served  as  its  port : its  situation  was  most 
favourable,  being  central 
in  regard  to  the  means 
of  communication  in 
Cilicia,  and  surrounded 
by  a fertile  and  beauti- 
ful plain : originally  a 
Syrian  town,  it  was  early 
colonized  by  Greeks,  and 
was  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger  the  capital 
of  the  country:  it  was 
' visited  by  Alexander : 
in  the  civil  wars  it  sided  with  Csesar,  and  was  hence  named  Julio- 
polis:  Antony  received  Cleopatra  there,  and  Augustus  constituted 
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it  a “libera  ci vitas.”  It  was  a seat  of  philosophy,  and  produced 
many  eminent  men,  particularly  'the  Apostle  St.  Paul.  Mallna 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus,  and 
was  visited  by  Alexander : its  port  was  named  Megarsa.  JEga  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Issicus  Sinus  at  Kalatty : in  Strabo's  time  it 
was  but  a small  city,  with  a port.  Issos  stood  near  the  head  of  the 
Issicus  Sinus,  and  is  memorable  for  the  great  battle  fought  here  between 
Alexander  and  Darius,  u.c.  333:  the  precise  position  of  the  town  is 
uncertain,  being  by  some  fixed  S.  of  the  river  Pinarus  (9),  but  probably 
being  to  the  N (See  Map,  p.  133).  Epiphania  was  probably  near  the 
head  of  the  bay ; Bai8ewasat£as/a«(8),ontheeasternshore:  Alexandria 
ad  Issom  and  Myriandros  were  probably  the  same  place,  the  latter 
being  the  earlier  name  ; they  stood  at  or  near  Iskenderun  {ti).  In  the 
interior,  Mopsnerene,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  was  the 
place  where  the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  a.d.  361.  Ad&na  was 
situated  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issue,  and  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Sams.  Mopsnestia,  Mesais,  was  on  the  same  high  road, 
at  the  point  where  it  crossed  the  Pyramus.  Anazarbns,  or  Caesarea,  was 
higher  up  the  Pyramus,  near  a mountain  of  the  same  name:  its  site  is 
now  named  Anauxuy. 

History. — The  early  annals  of  Cilicia  are  lost  to  us : we  know  that 
it  formed  a part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  and  that,  after  the  fall 
of  Nineveh,  its  king  Syennesis  was  sufficiently  powertul  to  act  as 
mediator  between  Croesus  and  the  Medes.  It  remained  independent 
until  the  rise  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  even  under  that  it  enjoyed 
its  own  princes.  It  was  traversed  and  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  after  his  death  it  fell  to  the  Seleucids.  As  the  power  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy  decayed,  the  Cilicians  rose  to  independence,  and 
carried  on  a nefarious  system  of  piracy  and  slave-hunting  over  the 
whole  of  the  neighbouring  coasts.  War  was  prosecuted  by  the  Roman 
generals,  M.  Antonins,  b.c.  103,  Sulla,  92,  Dolabella,  80-79,  P.  Ser* 
vilius  Isauricus,  78-75,  and  finally  Pompey,  67,  with  a view  to 
extirpate  these  pirates,  and  under  Pompey  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  was  organized  as  a Roman  province.  The  western  district 
remained  independent  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  In  the  period  after 
Constantine,  Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Prima,  the  southern 
portion  of  Campestris,  Secunda,  the  northern  portion,  and  Isauria 
embracing  Trachea. 

8t.  Pauls  Travels. — St.  Paul  visited  Cilicia  very  shortly  after  his 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  30),  entering  it  probably  by  way  of  Antioch  (comp. 
Gal.  i.  31):  he  went  to  Tarsus,  and  is  suppos^  to  have  founded  the 
churches  in  Cilioia.  In  his  second  journey  he  visited  these  churches, 
entering  again  from  Syria,  probably  following  the  coast-road  by  Issus 
to  Mopsuestia  and  Tarsus,  and  thenee  crossing  Taurus  by  the  Cilician 
Gates  into  Lycaonia  (Acts  xv.  41). 

§ 23.  The  important  island  of  Cyprus  lies  midway  between  the 
coasts  of  Cilicia  and  Phoenicia,  nearer  to  the  former  in  point  of 
actual  distance,  but  more  coimectcd  with  the  latter  in  regard  to 
race,  history,  and  the  character  of  its  civilization.  The  length  of 
the  island  from  W.  to  E.  is  about  150  miles : its  greatest  breadth 
about  40 : the  principal  or  S.W.  portion  has  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gular parallelogram,  which  terminates  in  a long  narrow  peninsula 
nmning  in  a N.E.  direction.  ITie  surface  of  the  country  is  almost 
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entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mount  Olympus,  which 
descends  on  each  side  in  hold  and  mgged  masses,  divided  from  each 
other  hy  deep  picturesque  valleys.  The  island  produced  copper 
(*s  Cyprium),  as  well  as  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  The 
lower  tracts  were  eminently  fertile,  and  are  described  as  floAving 
with  wine,  oil,  and  honey,  wliile  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers 
it  received  the  epithet  of  (vaBrjs.  The  whole  island  was  regarded 
as  sacred  to  Venus.* 

§ 24.  The  range  of  Olympus  runs  from  W.  to  E.,  and  attains  an 
elevation  of  7000  feet.  Numerous  promontories  run  out  into  the 
sea,  of  which  the  most  important  are  AcILmas,  TTaghios  Epiphanios, 
in  the  W. ; Crommyon,  Cormachiti,  in  the  N. ; Dinaretum,  St,  Andre, 
in  the  E.,  with  the  small  group  of  islands  named  Cleides,  “ the  Keys,” 
just  off  it ; Pedalium,  Tklla  Orega,  at  the  S.E.,  above  which  rose  a 
hill  named  Idalium,  with  a temple  sacred  to  Venus;®  and  Curias, 
Delle  Oatte,  at  the  extreme  S.  The  chief  river  is  the  Fediaeus,  which 
has  an  easterly  course,  and  waters  the  plain  of  Salamis ; the  other 
numerous  streams  are  unimportant.  The  chief  plains  were  those  of 
Salamis  and  Citium. 

§ 25.  The  oldest  towns  of  Cyprus'  (Citium,  AmSthus,  and  Paphos) 
were  colonies  from  Phoenicia : the  two  former  hear  Phoenician  names, 
while  the  latter  was  the  chief  sanctuary  for  the  worahip  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus.  The  Greek  colonies  hold  the  next  rank  in  point  of 
age,  and  a higher  rank  in  point  of  importance : Salamis,  on  the  S.E. 
shore,  was  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the  island;  Soloe 
on  the  northern  coast,  was  well  situated  for  the  Cilician  trade ; New 
Paphos  became  a frequented  port,  and  at  one  time  the  seat  of  goveni- 


5 AlSoCi}V  xpviroart^vov  «aAf]K 

'Affofiai,  ij  n-ooTjt  Kvirpow  KpD^Stixva  KtKoyxtv 
Eti/aAciif,  o$i  fiLv  {c<^vpov  ijUvot  vypbv  aivTOi 
’RvttKtv  Kara.  KVfui  troA.V(frAourfioio  ffoAainnjt, 

in  fioAaucKf'  Hou.  Sj/mn.  in  Tm.  U. 

O,  qu80  bcatam,  Diva,  teneg  Cypnun. — Hon.  Carm.  ill.  26,  9. 

0 Venug,  regina  Cnidi  Paphique, 

Bpeme  dilcctam  Cypron.  Id.  1.  30,  1. 

Tunc  CiUcum  liquere  solum,  Cyproque  citatos 
Immisere  rates,  nullas  cul  prmtuUt  arag 
UndiB  diva  memor  Paphiae,  si  numina  nasol 
Credimus,  aut  quenquam  (as  est  coepisse  dcorum. 

Ldo.  Till.  436. 

• Aecnroiv',  & PoXytoiV  T«  sol  IddUiov  i^iXaca^, 

Alveo’oi'  T 'EpuKO,  XP'”rv  vaifow’  A^poSCrtf. 

• Thkocb.  Idyl.  XV.  101. 

Hone  ego  sopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 

Aut  super  Idalium,  saerata  sedc  recondam.— Viro.  jSn.  i.  680. 
Qualls  Idalium  coleus 
Venit  ad  Phrygium  Vemu 

Judicem.  Catvll.  Ixi.  17^ 
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meut.  ITio  Egyptian  monarchs  added  some  towns,  to  three  of  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Arsiuoe.  Little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
tlie  towns  of  Cyi^nis : they  owe  their  chief  celebrity  to  the  worehip 
of  Venus.  We  shall  de.sciibe  them  from  W.  to  E.  along  the  northern 
shore,  and  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  southern. 

Arsinoe  stood  on  the  N.  coast,  near  the  western  promontory  Acainas; 
it  WHS  destroyed  by  Ptolemy  Soter.  Soli  or  Sol^  was  the  most  im- 
iwrtant  port  on  the  northern  coast,  and  had  valuable  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood;  it  was  said  to  be  an  Athenian  settlement.  Sallmis 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pediteus  on  the  E.  coast ; it  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  imder  an  independent 
dynasty:  a famous  sea-fight  took  place  oflf  its  harbour  between 
Meuelaus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  b.c.  306 ; it  was  pai-tially 
destroyed  in  Trajan’s  reign  and  wholly  by  a subsequent  earthquake  ; 
it  was  rebuilt  by  a Christian  emperor,  with  the  name  of  Constantia. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  principal  town  was  Citiiun,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  visible  near  Larniha,  consisting  of  a theatre,  tombs,  and  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  : the  death  of  Cimou  the  Athenian,  b.c.  449, 
and  the  birth  of  the  philosopher  Zeno,  ai'e  the  chief  events  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Amathiu  stood  more  to  the  W.,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus, ^ Adonis,  and  the  Phoenician  Hercules  or 
Melkart,  as  well  as  for  its  wheat  and  mineral®  productions.  Paphos 
was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  S.W.  coast:  the  older  one,  named 
Pahcpaphus  by  geographers,  but  simply  Paphos  by  the  poets,  stood  on 
a hill  * about  miles  from  the  sea,  on  which  it  had  a roadstead : it 
was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  worship  of  Venus,*  whose  fane 
there  is  mentioned  even  by  Homer.  The  foundations  of  the  later 
temple  erected  by  Vespasian  are  still  disceinible,  and  its  form  is 
delineated  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors.  New  Paphos, 
Baffa,  wns  on  the  coiist,  about  7^  miles  N.W.  of  the  old  town,  and 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  reverence  paid  to  the  goddess  Venus: 
it  w.os  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor  in  St.  Paul’s  time ; the 
harbour  is  now  almost  blocked  up.  Of  the  less  important  towns  we 
may  notice— Lapethns,  on  the  northern  coast — Ooln,  whose  position  ia 
unknown,  also  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus- — Marinin,  between 

7 F.st  Am.atlius,  cst  celsa  mihl  Paphos,  atque  Cythcra, 

Idalierquc  domns.  Viao.  ^n.  x.  51. 

Cultc  puer,  puerique  parens  Amathusia  culti ; 

Aurea  de  campo  vellite  signa  meo. — Ov.  Amor.  iii.  15,  15. 

® Fccundam  Amathonta  mctalli.  Ov.  Met.  x.  220. 

9 Ceha  Paphos.  Viao.  ^n.  x.  51. 

I ‘H  5'  opa  Kvirpor  Isare 

’Ev  llatfmv'  ivBa  Se  oi  rtfieroe  re  Ovijet^. 

Uou.  Od.  viii.  362. 

Ipsa  Paphum  sublimis  adit,  scdcsque  revisit 

I.oota  suas  : ubi  templum  illi,  ccntumquc  Saboco 

Thure  ealent  aroj,  scrlisque  recentibus  halant. — Vino.  ..Sn.  1.  41S. 

Quo  Cnidon 

Fulgcntcsque  tenet  Cyclada.s,  et  Paphon 
Junctis  visit  oloribus.  lion.  Carm.  ill.  28,  IS. 

* Nunc,  o cteruleo  ereata  ponto. 

Quit!  sanctum  Idalium,  Syrosque  apertos, 

Qmeque  Ancona,  Cnidumque  arundiiiosam 

Colls,  queque  .tmathunta,  quoeque  Golgos. — Catcll.  x.vxvi.  11. 
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Amathus  and  Citium  — and  Tamatsui,  on  the  northern  slojje  of 
Olympus,  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Homer’s  Temesa.® 

History. — Cyprus  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Syrians  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Solomon.  Under  Amasis  it  became  attached  to 
the  Egyptian  kingdom.  On  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses  it 
suiTendered  to  the  Persians.  It  took  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  but 
was  subdued  by  Darius.  After  the  battle  of  Salaniis  the  Athenians 
veduced  the  greater  part  of  it.  The  brilliant  period  of  its  history 
oelongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salami.s.  It  again  fell  under 
the  Persians  until  Alexander’s  time.  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  it  was  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Ptolemy,  and  it  remained  the 
most  valuable  appendage  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom  until  it  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  empire  in  B.C.  58. 

St.  Paul  s Travels. — Cyprus  was  visited  by  the  Apostle  in  hLs  first 
missionary  tour.  He  crossed  the  sea  from  Seleucia  in  Syria  to  Salamis, 
and  then  probably  followed  the  Roman  road  to  Paphos,  whence  he  set 
sail  for  Pamphylia  (Acts  xiii.  4-13).  In  his  voyage  to  Rome  he  “ sailed 
under  Cyprus,”  i.  e.  kept  under  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  (Acts 
xxvii.  4). 


* Nvv  6‘  uSe  $iiv  vrji  KarqXvOov  erapouri, 

eirl  olroTra  novTov  irr  oAXoSftoovt  ar^pwirov^  ; 

'£$  Tefidcrr)y  fiera  ;^oAx6i',  ayui  6*  alOunfa  tri^i\pov. 

Hom.  Od.  i.  182. 

Est  ager,  indigeno)  Tamascum  nomine  dicunt ; 

Telluris  Cyprim  pars  optima  ; quem  miUi  prisci 

Sacravere  senes,  templisque  accedere  dotem 

Hano  jusscre  meis.  Or.  Met.  x.  644. 


Oupper  Coin  of  Cyprus  under  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Asia  Minor,  continued. 

VII.  Cappadocia.  § 1.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Natural  features."  § 3. 
Inhabitants ; divisions.  § 4.  Towns ; history.  VIII.  Lycaonia 
and  Isadria.  § 5.  Boundaries  ; natural  features.  § 6.  Inhabitants ; 
towns  ; history.  IX.  Pisidia.  § 7.  Boundaries  ; natural  features. 
§ 8.  Inhabitants  ; towns  ; history.  X.  Phrygia.  § 9.  Boundaries. 
§ 10.  Natural  features.  § 11.  Inhabitants  ; divisions.  § 12. 
Towns ; history.  XI.  Galatia.  § 13.  Boundaries  ; natural 
features.  §14.  Inhabitants.  §15.  Towns  ; history.  XII.  Bithy- 
NIA.  § 16.  Boundaries,  &c.  § 17.  Mountains  ; promontories. 

§ 18.  Rivers.  § 19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  XIII.  Paph- 
LAOONIA.  § 20.  Boundaries.  § 21.  Natural  features.  § 22.  In- 
habitants ; towns ; history.  XIV.  Pontos.  § 23.  Boundaries. 
§ 24.  Natural  features.  § 25.  Inhabitants  ; towns ; history. 

VII.  Cappadocia. 

§ 1.  Cappadocia  was  an  extensive  province  in  the  eastern  part  of 
A.sia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  E.  hy  the  Euphrates,  on  the  S.  hy 
Taurus,  on  the  W.  by  Lycaonia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  separated  hy  the  upper  part 
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of  the  range  of  Antitaurus.  These  limits  include  the  district  named 
Annenia  Minor,  but  exclude  the  extensive  province  of  Pontus,  which 
formed  a portion  of  Cappadocia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (p.  36). 
The  northern  part  of  tlie  province  is  mountainous ; the  central  and 
southern  parts  consist  of  extensive  plains  lying  at  a high  elevation, 
bare  of  wood,  in  some  places  fertile  in  wheat  and  wine,  and  else- 
where affording  fine  pastures  for  cattle  and  horses.  Among  the 
mineral  products  we  may  notice  a species  of  crystal,  onyxes,  a white 
stone  used  for  sword-handles,  and  a translucent  stone  adapted  for 
windows.  There  are  extensive  salt-beds  near  the  Halys. 

§ 2.  The  chief  mountain-range  is  Antitaurus,  which  intersects  the 
country  in  a north-easterly  direction,  and  attains  its  highest  eleva- 
tion in  the  outlying  peak  of  Argaeus  (p.  86).  The  chief  river  is  the  . 
Halys  (p.  87),  whose  middle  course  falls  within  the  limits  of  this 
province,  and  which  receives  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Melas, 
Kara-su,  flowing  by  the  roots  of  Argams ; and  of  the  Capp&dox,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehr,  on  the  border  of  Galatia. 
The  CarmSlas  in  Cataonia  is  a tributary  of  the  Cilician  Pyramus, 
while  a second  Melas,  Koramas,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
seeks  the  Euphrates.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta  falls  partly  within 
the  limits  of  Cappadocia. 

§ 3.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a Syrian  race,  and  were  distinctively  named  “ White  Syrians.” 
The  name  “ Cappadox  ” is  probably  of  Persian  origin ; and  some 
ethnologists  regard  the  Cappadocians  as  an  Arian  and  not  a Semitic 
race.  The  Cataonians  were  deemed  a distinct  people.  The  ix>litical 
divisions  varied  at  different  eras : the  eastern  district,  between  Anti- 
taurus and  the  Euphrates,  was  divided  into  three  parts — Armenia 
Minor,  MelitSne,  and  Cataonia ; the  western  was  divided  into  six 
jxntions  in  the  time  of  the  native  dynasty.  Under  the  Romans 
Cataonia  was  subdivided  into  four,  and  Armenia  Minor  into  five 
districts,  the  names  of  which  need  not  be  specified.  The  emperor 
Valens  (about  a.d.  371)  divided  Cappadocia  into  two  provinces  named 
Prima  and  Secunda,  to  which  Justinian  subsequently  added  Tertia. 

§ 4.  The  towns  of  Cappadocia  offer  few  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  classical  literature.  The  country  was  so  shut  out  from 
the  great  paths  of  communication  that  the  Greeks  were  wholly 
unacquainted  with  it ; and  it  was  only  in  the  century  preceding  the 
Christian  era  that  the  Romans  had  occasion  to  cross  its  boundaries. 
The  information  which  we  have  respecting  its  towns  belongs  almost 
wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  provincial  orga- 
nization was  introduced.  We  may  assume  that  in  most  instances 
the  sites  of  the  towns  which  the  Romans  built  had  been  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cappadocians,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case  in 
some  instances,  where  the  change  of  name  indicates  the  change  cf 
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masters.  Thus  the  old  capital,  Mazfica,  in  the  valley  of  the  Halys, 
became  Caesarea  ; Mocisus,  Justinianopolis  ; and  Hal&la,  I'austino- 
polis.  The  chief  towns  were  Ca>sarea  in  the  N.,  U'j  &na  in  the  S., 
and  Melitene  in  the  E.  Tlie  latter  was  situated  on  the  great  mili- 
tary road  which  led  from  Asia  Jliuor  to  Armenia  andMesoix)tamia. 
Many  of  the  to'wns  were  of  importance  as  military'  {xjsitions  : this 
was  particularly  the  case  with  Mclitene,  which  commanded  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates ; CiSca  and  Dascusa,  which  were  on  the 
same  river ; and  iSatSla,  which  was  the  key  of  Pontus.  All  these 
were  stations  of  lloman  legions. 

Commencing  in  the  western  part  of  Cappadocia  Proper,  we  meet  first 
with  Mocisus,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  which  was  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  and  made  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  Tertia,  with  the 
name  Justinia&opolig.  MasSica  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Argieus,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  old  Cappadocian  kings  : it  was 
taken  by  Tigranes,  and  again  by  Sapor  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  Tlie 
emperor  Tiberius  enlarged  it,  constituted  it  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Caesarea.  The  town  is  still  important,  and 
retains  its  ancient  name  in  the  form  Kaimriyeh.  Archelais  was  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  older 
Garsaura ; and  owed  its  name  to  its  founder,  Archelaus,  the  last  king. 
It  was  made  a Romiin  colony  by  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  chief  town 
of  the  southern  district  was  Ty^a,  N.  of  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  thus, 
from  its  position  in  reference  to  that  pass,  as  well  as  from  its  natural 
strength,  a place  of  great  importance.  It  became  a Roman  colony  under 
Cai-acalla : afterwards,  having  been  incorporated  with  the  empire  of 
Palmyra,  it  was  conquered  by  Aurelian,  a.d.  272,  and  was  raised  by 
Valens  to  the  position  of  capital  of  Cappadocia  Secunda.  The  famous 
impostor  Apollonius  was  born  there.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
the  town  at  Kiz-liigsar,  particularly  an  aqueduct  of  granite  about  8 miles 
long.  Cybistra,  S.W.  of  Tyana,  was  once  visited  by  Cicero  when  he 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Nora,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  was  a 
strong  fortress  in  which  Eumenes  was  besieged  by  Antigonus  for  a 
whole  winter.  Faustmopolis,  S.  of  Tyana,  derived  its  name  from 
Faustina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  who  died  there,  and 
was  deified,  a temple  being  built  to  her  honour.  In  Cataonia,  the  chief 
town  was  Comana  Anrea,  at  the  eastern  base  of  Antitaurus,  famed  for 
the  worship  of  Enyo,  which  was  traced  back  to  Orestes  : it  was  made  a 
colony  by  Caracalla  : a considerable  town,  Al-Boglan,  occupies  its  site. 
Melitene  was  thi  moat  important  town  in  the  district  of  the  same  name  ; 
it  stood  not  far  from  the  junction  of  the  Melas  with  the  ICuphrates,  at 
Malatiyeh;  it  owed  its  first  rise  to  Trajan:  it  was  afterwards  embel- 
lished by  the  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian,  .and  it  became  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Secunda  : it  was  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian 
Legio  XII.  Fulminata:  the  Romans  defeated  Chosroes  1.  near  it,  a.d. 
577.  In  Armenia  Minor,  in  addition  to  the  border-fortresses  of  Ciaca, 
Dascusa,  and  Eatala,  already  noticed,  Nicopolis  must  be  mentioned,  as 
founded  on  the  spot  where  Pompey  conquered  Mithridates  : its  site  is 
probably  at  Derriki.  The  fortress  of  Sinozia,  built  by  Mithridates,  was 
somewhere  on  the  frontier  between  Armenia  Major  and  Minor.  Though 
Cappadocia  only  receives  passing  notices  in  the  Bible  (Acts  ii.  9 ; 1 Pet. 
i.  1),  it  is  famous  in  ecclesiastical  history  from  its  having  given  birth 
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.to  Gregory  of  Nazianzns,,  in  the  westei-n  part  of  the  province,  of  which 
place  he  afterwards  became  bishop,  and  to  Basil,  who  became  bishop  of 
his  native  town  Ctesaxea.  Nyga,  in  the  N.W.,  was  equally  famous  as 
the  see  of  Gregory. 

History. — Cappaflocia  formed  a portion  of  the  Assyrian,  Median,  and 
Persian  empire.?.  Under  the  latter  it  was  governed  by  satraps,  who 
had  the  title  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was  annexed  to 
the  Syrian  empire,  but  still  retained  a native  dynasty,  in  which  the 
names  of  Ariarathes  and  Ariamnes  alone  occur,  until  about  b.C.  93, 
when  the  royal  family  became  extinct.  A now  dynasty,  in  which  the 
name  of  Ariobarziines  is  most  frequent,  was  then  seated  on  the  throne 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans  : this  terminated  with  Archelaus, 

A.D.  17,  at  whose  de.ath  Cappadocia  was  made  a Roman  province. 

Armenia  Minor  is  first  noticed  as  a separate  district  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans.  It  was  then  under  its  own  kings,  who 
extended  their  sway  at  one  time  over  Pontus.  The  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates;  and  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  who  transferred  it  from  one  king  to  another,  and  finally 
united  it  to  Cappadocia  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

VIII.  Lycaonia  akd  Isauria. 

§ 5.  lycaonia  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia,  on  the  W.  by  Phrj-gia  and  Pisidia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Galatia. 

Its  limits,  in  reference  to  the  adjacent  provinces,  were  very  fluctu- 
ating, particularly  under  the  Romans,  w'ho  handed  over  portions  of 
Lycaonia  sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  another  sovereign,  and  in- 
coriwated  a large  portion  of  it  at  one  time  with  Galatia,  at  another 
with  Cappadocia.  Isauria  was  regarded  sometimes  as  a separate  dis- 
trict, sometimes  as  belonging  to  Lycaonia : it  was  the  mountainous 
district  on  the  R.W.  lx)rdcr  of  the  latter  country,  adjacent  to  Pi- 
sidia. Lycaonia  is  generally  a level  country,  high,  and  bleak,  badly 
watered,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep-feeding.  The  central  plain  ' 
about  Iconium  is  the  largest  in  Asia  Minor.  The  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Lofty  mountains  rise  both  in  the  northern 
and  southern  districts,  none  of  which,  however,  received  siiecific 
names  in  ancient  times.  The  lakes  of  Tatta  on  the  border  of  Cappa- 
docia, Cor&lis  and  Trogitis  in  Isauria,  are  the  only  physical  objects 
worthy  of  notice. 

§ G.  The  Lycaonians  were  undoubtedly  an  aboriginal  population, 
and  the  tradition  which  connected  them  with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon 
is  void  of  all  foundation.  Ibcy  were  a hardy  and  warlike  race, 
living  by  plunder  and  w'ar.  The  Isaurians  had  a similar  character, 
but  api^ear  to  have  been  rather  connected  with  the  Pisidians  in  point 
of  race.  The  towns  were  both  few  and  small : Derbe  was  the  early, 
and  Iconium  the  later  capital  of  Lycaonia,  as  Isaura  was  of  Isauria : 
Laodicea  owed  its  existence  to  Seleucus  I. 

Iconium  wa.s  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province  . Xenophon  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  ; Strabo  describes 
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it  as  a amall  place,  but  it  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  both  Pliny  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  represent  it  as  very  populous  : it  became  the 
metropolis  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  is  still  a large  place 
under  the  name  of  Koniyeh.  Laodicea  lay  to  the  N.W.  of  Iconium, 
and  received  the  surname  of  Combnata,  i>robably  from  having  been 
burnt  down  ; numerous  remains  at  Ladik,  consisting  of  altars,  columns, 
capitals,  4c.,  show  that  it  was  a fine  and  large  town.  Berbe  was  a forti- 
fied town  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  probably  at  or  near  Divle,  and  not 
far  from  the  base  of  Taurus  : it  was  the  residence  of  the  robber  Anti-  • 
pater,  and  subsequently  of  Amyntas.  Lystra  was  near  Derbe,  but  ita 
position  is  quite  undecided  : it  may  be  at  Bin-hir-Kili»»eh,  on  the  N. 
of  the  mountain  called  Karadagh,  where  there  are  extensive  ruins  of 
churches.  Laranda,  in  the  S.W.,  is  known  only  for  its  destruction  by 
Perdiccas,  and  as  a subsequent  resort  of  the  Isaurian  robbers.  Isanra 
was  a large  town  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  which  was  twice  ruined, 
firstly  by  Perdiccas,  and  afterwards  by  Servilius,  when  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Amyntas  of  Galatia : the  new  town  became  the  resi<leuce  of  the  rival 
emperor  Trebellianus. 

Uietory. — The  Lycaonians  never  submitted  to  the  Persians,  but 
they  yielded  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  passed  successively  to  the 
Seleucida),  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Romans  : the  only  period 
when  they  became  at  all  powerful  was  under  the  rule  of  Amyntas,  just 
before  their  annexation  to  Capp.adocia.  The  Isaurians  offered  a pro-_ 
longed  resistance  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  their  marauding  habits 
made  them  particularly  obnoxious.  Servilius  (n.c.  78)  attacked  them 
with  success  ; and  subsequently  the  Romans  found  it  neces.'iary  to  sur- 
round them  with  a cordon  of  forts,  but  they  repeatedly  broke  out,  and 
remained  the  terror  of  the  surrounding  countries  down  to  a late  period. 

St.  Paid's  Travels. — Lycaonia  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his  first  and 
second  missionary  tours.  In  the  former  he  entered  it  from  Pi.sidhi, 
and  first  visited  Iconium,  then  much  frequented  by  Jews ; and  after- 
wards Lystra  and  Deibo,  whence  he  retraced  his  footsteps  to  Pisidia 
(Acts  xiv  1-21).  On  the  second  occasion  ho  entered  it  on  the  side  of 
Cilicia,  and  passed  through  Derbe  and  Lystra  to  Iconium,  and  thence 
continued  his  course  probably  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (xvi.  l-,5).  On  the 
latter  occasion  he  took  away  with  him  Timothy,  whose  birth-place  was 
probably  Lystra,  though  it  may  have  been  Derbe. 

IX.  Pisidia. 

§ 7.  Pisidia  bordered  in  the  E.  on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  S. 
on  Pamphylia,  in  the  W.  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the 
N.  on  Phrygia.  The  limits  with  regard  to  these  provinces  were 
fluctuating,  particularly  the  northern  portion,  which  was  sometimes 
attached  to  Phrygia,  with  the  title  of  Phrygia  Pisidica.  The  country 
is  rough  and  mountainous,  but  contains  several  fertile  valleys  and 
plains.  The  mountain-ranges  of  Pisidia  emanate  from  Mount  Taurus, 
and  generally  run  from  N.  to  S. : the  only  one  to  which  a specific 
name  was  assighed  was  Sardemisus  in  the  S.W.  The  upper  courses 
of  the  Catarrhactes,  Cestms,  and  Eurymedon,  fall  within  the  limits  of 
Pisidia,  and  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  Taurian  range  into  the 
Pamphylian  plain.  These  rivers  are  fed  by  numerous  mountain 
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torrents,  which  after  rain  rush  down  the  ravines  with  extraordinary 
violence.  The  districts  of  Milyas  and  Cabalia,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  connexion  with  Lycia,  extended  over  the  south-western 
portions  of  Pisidia. 

§ 8.  Tlie  Pisidians  were  a branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  stock, 
intermixed  with  Cilicians  and  Isaurians,  the  latter  of  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  lawless  and  marauding  habits  of  life.  The  towns 
were  situated  either  on  or  amid  inaccessible  cliffs,  and  were  so  many 
natural  fortresses : such  was  the  position  of  Termessus,  which 
alarmed  even  the  skilled  warriors  of  Alexander’s  host ; of  Selge  and 
Sagalassus,  which  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Homan  wars  with 
Antiochus  tho  Great;  and  of  Cremua,  as  its  name  (“  the  precipice”) 
implies.  Antioch,  which  in  accordance  with  Scriptural  notices 
(Acts  xiii.  14)  we  shall  regard  as  a Pisidian  town,  tliough  assigned 
by  Strabo  to  Phrygia  Parorios,  was  situated  in  the  northern  plain, 
and  was  a Greek  rather  than  a pure  Pisidian  town,  having  been 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Most  of  these  towns  survived  to  a 
late  period,  as  the  character  of  their  remains  proves.  Antioch  and 
Cremna  became  Roman  colonics. 

Antioch  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  a mountain  range  on  the 
border  of  Phrygia:  originally  it  belonged  to  Syria,  but  after  the  battle 
of  Magnesia,  b.c.  190,  it  was  annexed  to  Pergamus  : it  afterwards  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Koman  province : its  remains  at  Yalobatch  aj-o 
numerous,  consisting  of  a temple  of  Dionysus,  a theatre,  and  a church. 
Beleucia,  suruamed  Sidera,  probably  from  ironworks  in  its  vicinitj’, 
stood  S.W.  of  Antioch,  at  Ejerdir;  it  was  perhaps  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  SagalassuB,  in  the  N.AV.,  w:»s  situated  on  a terrace  on  the 
side  of  a lofty  mountain,  with  a fertile  plain  stretching  away  below 
it ; Alexander  took  it  by  assault  ; Manlius  reduced  it  by  ravaging 
the  plain:  the  ruins  at  Aglatonn  are  very  fine,  consisting  of  a the.atre, 
a portico,  &c.,  with  innumei-able  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  the  cliff;  Cremna,  S.E.  of  Sagalassus,  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain,  three  sides  of  which  were  terrific  preciinces  : it 
was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king  Amyntas : there  are  remains  of  a 
theatre,  temples,  &o.,  at  Geme.  Selge  was  situated  near  the  Eury- 
medon,  in  the  S.  of  the  province,  on  a lofty  projection  surrounded 
by  precipices  and  defiles:  it  was  so  populous  a place  that  its  soldiers 
numbered  20,000  ; it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Achaeus : the  supposed 
ruins  of  Selge,  near  Boojak,  are  magnificent,  and  extend  for  more  thiin 
3 miles  : about  aO  temples,  with  innumerable  tombs  and  other  build- 
ings, have  been  noticed.  Termessus  was  situated  on  a precipitous 
height  near  the  Catai-rhactes,  at  Karabunar  Kiui,  and  commanded  the 
ordinary  road  between  Ljxia  and  Pamphylia.  Cibyra  was  the  chief 
town  in  Cabalia,  and  the  head  of  a tetrapolis,  of  which  Bubon,  Bab- 
buraj  and  Qinoanda  were  the  other  confederates:  it  stood  on  a tri- 
butary of  the  Calbis,  and  overlooked  a wide  and  fertile  plain:  it  was 
visited  by  Manlius,  and  became  subsequently  a place  of  great  trade, 
particularly  in  wood  and  iron  the  ruins  at  Ilorzoom  consist  of  a 
theatre  and  some  temples.  The  exact  positions  of  Cretopolil  and  of 

■ \ 
* Nc  Cibyratica,  nc  Bitliyna  negutia  perdaa. — Ilua.  £p.  i.  6,  33. 
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Isionda  are  unknown  : they  were  somewhere  in  the  S.W.,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Pamphylia. 

Higtory. — The  Pisidians  resisted  all  attempts  at  permanent  subjection. 
Even  the  Romans  failed : for  though  they  conquered  the  inhabitants, 
and  handed  over  the  province  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwards 
adjoined  it  to  their  province  of  Pamphylia,  yet  they  never  really  re- 
pressed its  lawless  iuhabitents,  nor  did  they  ever  introduce  a provincial 

organization.  , . 

St.  raid's  Travela.Si.  Paul  visited  Pisidia  in  his  first  journey, 
crossing  Taurus  from  Pamphylia  to  Antioch,  where  the  Jews  appear  to 
have  been  numerous,  and  returning  by  the  same  route  after  having 
visited  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiii.  14;  xiv.  21; : he  probably  visited  Antioch 
again  in  his  second  journey,  though  the  place  is  not  specified  (x\i.  4), 


Hienipolis  In  Phrygia  (Laborde). 

X.  Phrygia. 

§ 9.  The  important  province  of  Phrygia,  or,  as  it  was  more  fully 
termed,  P.  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  P.  Minor  in  Mysia,  bordered 
in  the  E.  on  Galatia  and  Lycaonia,  in  the  S.  on  Pisidia,  in  the 
W.  on  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Mysia,  and  in  the  N.  on  Galatia.  Its 
boundaries  cannot  he  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision,  as  they 
varied  at  different  historical  eras : it  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  western  part  of  the  central  plateau,  and  as  coextensive  with  the 
limits  of  the  plateau  itself.  The  country  is  moimtainous  and  well 
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w.'Atercd : some  portions,  particularly  the  valleys  of  the  Heimus  and 
Majander,  were  very  fertile  and  produced  the  vine  :*  the  other  parts 
were  adapted  to  sheep-feeding.  The  chief  productions  were  wool,  which 
was  of  a very  superior  quality,  and  marble,  especially  the  species  found 
near  SynnSda.  The  western  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes ; 
and  the  presence  of  volcanic  agency  is  attested  by  hot  springs. 

§ 10.  The  mountains  of  Phrygia  consist  of  iiregular  offsets  from 
the  border  ranges  of  Olympus  in  the  N.,  Taurus  in  the  S.,  and 
Cadmus  in  the  S.W.  The  only  name  applied  specifically  to  any  of 
the  Phrygian  hills  is  Dind^um,  which  appears  to  have  been  equally 
giv'en  to  a hill  about  the  sources  of  the  Hennus,  and  to  a second  near 
Pessiuus.®  Phrygia  contains  the  upper  courses  of  the  Hennus  and 
Mmander,  which  seek  the  .®g*an,  and  the  Sangarius,  which  flows 
northward  to  the  Euxine  : the  Thymbres  and  Alander,  tributaries  of 
the  latter,  belong  wholly  to  Phrygia,  as  also  do  the  Marsyas  and  the 
lycus,  tributaries  of  the  Mreander : the  Marsyas  joined  the  M.Tander 
almost  immediately  after  its  rise  it  was  connected  in  mythology 
with  the  victory  of  Apollo  over  Marsyas.®  Several  large  salt  lalTes 
occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  of  which  Anaua  has  been 
identified  with  Chardak,  and  Ascania  with  Buldur  to  the  S.E., 
though  not  improbably  it  may  be  only  another  name  for  Auana. 

§ 11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  province  came  of  the  same  stock  as 
the  Thracian  tribes,  and  were  in  early  times  the  masters  of  the 
whole  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  The  afiSnities  that  existed  be- 
tween them  and  the  surrounding  nations  have  been  already  pointed 
out  (p.  89).  They  were  deprived  of  portions  of  their  territory  by 
the  advance  of  the  Semitic  races  in  the  S.  and  W.,  of  the  Cappa- 
docians in  the  E.,  and  finally  of  the  Galatians  in  the  N.  From 
being  a warlike  race,  they  became,  after  the  conquest  of  their 
country  by  Persia,  purely  agricultural,  and  were  regarded  with  con- 


5 HJi)  KoX  ^pvyirfv  ela^\vBov  ip.trtK6t(r<rav.  Hom.  H.  iii.  184. 

• The  latter  of  the  two  was  the  mountain  known  to  the  poets  as  being  sacred 
to  Cybcle,  who  is  hence  called  Dindynicne  : — 

O vere  Phrygiic,  ncque  enim  Phrj-ges ! ite  per  alta 
Dindyma,  ubi  assuctis  biforem  dat  tibia  cantum. 

ViBO.  -£n.  ix.  617. 

Non  DindjTnene,  non  adytis  quatit 
Men  tern  sacerdotum  incola  Pythias, 

Non  Libor  mque.  Hob.  Cavm.  1.  16,  5. 

Agite,  ite  ad  alta,  GaUce,  Cybeles  nemora  simul ; 

Simul  ite,  Dindymcnm  dominee  vaga  pccora. 

Catull.  IxiU.  12. 

* Icarium  pelagus  Mycalseaque  littora  juncti 
Marsya  Mneanderque  petunt : sed  Marsya  velox, 

Dnm  suus  cst,  flexuque  carens,  jam  fluminc  mixtus, 

Mollitur,  Mffiandre,  tuo.  Ci,acdiax.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  265. 

* Quique  colunt  Pitanen,  et  quie  tua  munera,  Pallas, 

Lugent  damnatoe  Phoebo  victore  Cclacms.  Luc.  iii.  205.  ■ 
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leiu])!,  the  PhiTgian  names  of  Midas  and  Manes  being  given  to 
slaves.  Phrygia  was  divided  into  four  iwrtions  — Salataria,  the 
(central  and  largest ; Facatiana.  on  the  borders  of  Caria ; Flpictetns 
((.  c.  “ acquired”)  in  the  N. ; and  FarorioB,  the  mountainous  region 
in  the  S.  Epictetus  was  so  named  as  having  been  transferred  from 
the  Bithynian  to  the  Pergameniau  kings  about  b.c.  190 ; the  two  first 
designations  did  not  come  into  vogue  until  the  4th  century  a.d. 

§ 12.  The  foundation  of  many  of  the  Phrygian  towns  was  car- 
ried back  to  the  mythical  ages : such  was  the  case  witlx  CeLma;, 
Ilierajiolis,  and  Metropolis.  Celamaj  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the 
capital  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Y'ounger,  and  Coloss.-e  was  then  an 
im]X)rtant  place.  These  towns  waned  with  the  rise  of  those  founded 
by  the  Syrian  monarchs,  viz.  Apamea  and  Laodicea.  Many  of 
the  Phr3'gian  towns  were  places  of  extensive  trade  under  the  Homans, 
particularly  the  two  just  mentioned.  Some  imjx)rtant  roads  passed 
through  Phrygia  : the  great  lines  of  communicalion  Ixjtween  Ephesus 
nud  the  East  centred  at  Synnada,  whence  roads  led  to  Cilicia,  to 
C.-esarca  in  Cappadocia,  and  thence  to  Armenia,  and  again  northwards 
to  Dorylanim  and  Bithynia. 

Commencing  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province,  Doryleenm,  Eski-Shehr, 
was  centrally  situated  on  a small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Thym- 
bres,  with  hot  baths  in  the  neighbourhood ; Lysim.achus  made  an  in- 
trenched camp  there.  Synn&da  stood  on  a plain  in  the  centre  of  the 
province,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  marble,  which  was 
stre:iked  with  purple  veins :®  ruins  of  the  town  exist  at  Eslii-Kara-Uis&ar. 
Ipgus  lay  S.E.  of  Synnada,  and  is  only  famous  for  the  gi-eat  battle 
fovight  there  in  B.c.  3(>1,  between  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  on  the  one 
side,  and  Cassauder,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  on  the  other. 
Fhilomelitun  was  on  the  high  road  between  Synnada  and  Iconium,  not 
far  from  tbe  Pisidian  Antioch : its  ruins  are  at  AkShehr.  Celsense  was 
situated  at  the  source  of  the  Mseander,  with  an  acropolis  on  a hill  to 
the  N.E. : Cyrus  the  Younger  had  a palace  and  park  there,  and  the 
source.')  of  tbe  Mseander  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  palace  : the 
Catarrhactes,  which  Xenophon  describes  as  rising  in  the  agora,  was  the 
same  as  the  Marsyas : tlie  inhabitants,  and  probably  the  materials,  of 
Celscnse,  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Apamea,  and  the  place  dis- 
appeared. Apamea,  sumamed  CibStns,  was  founded  by  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  named  after  his  mother  Apama : it  stood  a little  lower  down 
the  Marauder  at  Denair,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a theatre  and  other 
buildings;  the  name  “Cibotus"  (from  KijScvrdr,  “ a coffer”)  may  have 
i-eferred  to  its  wealth  as  a commercial  emporium,  for  which  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  high  road  adapted  it:  it  was  much  damaged  by  earth- 
quakes, particularly  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but  it  continued  a flou- 
rishing place  to  a late  period.  ColosBSe,  on  the  Lycus,  was  an  important 


• Sola  nitc't  ilavis  Nomadum  decisa  metallic 

Purpura,  solu  cavo  Phrygia:  quam  Sj-nnados  antro 
Ipse  crurntavit  maculis  Incentibus  Attys. — Stat.  Silc,  i.  i,  36. 
Pretiosaque  picto 

Marmorc,  purpureia  cedit  cui  Synnada  veni.). 
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place  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  visited  it  in  n.c.  481,  and  Cyrus  in 
D.C.  401;  but  it  fell  ns  the  neighbouring  city  of  Laodlcea  rose,  and 
was  but  a small  place  in  Strabo’s  time;  it  was  finally  supplanted  by 
a town  called  Chon®,  about  3 miles  to  the  S.,  which  still  exists  as 
Chonos;  at  Coloss®  the  Lycus  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  disappeared 
in  a chasm  for  about  half  a mile  : a gorge  still  exists,  which  is  probably 
the  chasm  referred  to,  the  u|-.per  snrfoce  having  fallen  in  -J  Coloss®  was 
one  of  the  early  Churches  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  Paul  wrote  an  Epistle. 
Laodicea,  lower  down  the  Lycus,  was  so  named  after  Laodice,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  reputed  founder : it  suffered  severely  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  but  soon  revived,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  as  a mart  for  wool ; it  was  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  Seven  Churches,  to  which  St.  Paul  addressed  an 
Epistle  (Col.  iv.  16)  : it  was  then  a very  wealthy  town,  and  continued  to 
flourish  do\vn  to  the  middle  ages  ; the  ruins  of  it  at  Eski-Uissar  consist 
of  a stadium,  gymnasium,  theatres,  and  aqueduct,  erected  for  the  most 
part  during  the  Roman  period.  Hierapolis  was  5 miles  N.  of  Laodicea 
_ on  the  road  to  Sardis ; it  was  famous  for  its  hot  springs,  and  for  a cave 
whence  issued  mephitic  vapours  : a Christian  Church  was  planted  there 
(Col.  iv.  13),  and  at  a later  period  it  claimed'  to  be  the  metropolis  of 
Phrygia : it  was  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus  : extensive  ruins  of  it  exist 
at  Pambuh-Kalessi. 


Azanl  (Tcxlcr  8 ‘ Asia  Mlnpttre'). 

Among  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice — Midalum, 
in  the  N.E.,  on  the  road  between  Doryl®um  and  Pessinus,  where 
Sextus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the  geneials  of  M.  Antony — Metro- 
polis, N.  of  Synnada,  at  Pismesh  Kalasi,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings 
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of  Plirygia,  and  the  place  where  Midas  was  buried — Feltse,  near  the 
source  of  the  Maeander,  but  of  uncertain  position,  visiied  by  Cyrus  the 
YounRor — Ceriunon  Agora,  on  the  borders  of  Mysia,  probably  at  Dshak — 
Caystri  Campos,  a place  noticed  by  Xenophon  on  Cyrus’s  route,  not  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  river  Cayster,  but  on  the  E.  border  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  lake  named  Eher  Ghietd — Eomenia,  N.W.  of  Apamea, 
so  named  by  Attains  II.  after  his  brother  Eumenes — Blaundos,  pro- 
bably the  ancient  name  of  a town  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen  at 
Suleimardi,  consisting  of  an  acropolis,  theatre,  gateway,  and  a beautiful 
temple — Ancyra.  a small  town  in  the  N.W.  angle,  near  the  lake  of 
Simaul,  near  which  also  stood  Synnans— and  Asani,  a place  on  the 
Ehyndacus.  historically  unknown,  but  from  its  remains  evidently  an 
important  place  : a beautiful  Ionic  temple,  theatre,  and  other  buildings 
at  Tchavdour- Ilissar,  mark  its  site. 

llistory. — Phrygia  was  the  seat  of  a very  ancient  dynasty,  in  which 
the  names  of  Gordius  and  Midas  ore  prominent.  This  was  terminated 
in  B.C.  .560  by  Croesus,  who  incorporated  Phrygia  with  his  kingdom. 
Thenceforward  its  history  is  merg^  in  that  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries, as  it  never  afterwards  attained  an  independent  position.  The 
Romans  indeed  declared  it  a free  country  after  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates 'V'.,  in  B.c.  120,  but  soon  afterwards  they  divided  it  into  juris- 
dictiones,  and  in  b.c.  88  they  assigned  the  districts  of  Laodicea, 
Apamea,  and  Synnada,  to  Cilicia,  from  which  they  were  at  length 
permanently  transferred  to  the  province  of  Asia  in  b.c.  49.  In  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  4th  century  A.D.,  Parorios  was  added 
to  Phrygia,  and  a district  on  the  Mseander  to  Caria : the  rest  was 
divided  into  Salutaris  and  Pacatiana. 

St.  Paul’s  Travels. — St.  Paul  visited  Phrygia  in  his  second  journey 
as  he  passed  from  Lycaonia  into  Galatia  (Acts  xvi.  6) : the  route  he 
followed  is  purely  conjectural,  as  no  particulars  are  given  in  reference 
to  it : he  probably  followed  the  course  of  the  Roman  road  which 
diverged  from  Synnada  to  Cilicia,  and  passed  through  the  towns  of 
Laodicea  in  Pisidia  and  Philomelium,  whence  perhaps  he  diverged  to 
Antioch,  and  struck  into  the  high  road  again  near  Synnada : thence  he 
took  the  high  road  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  On  his  return  from  Galatia 
he  probably  traversed  the  northern  district  by  Cotyaeum  and  Azani  to 
Mysia.  In  his  third  journey  he  again  visited  Phrygia  (Acts  xviii.  23); 
on  this  occasion  he  passed  out  of  the  province  to  Ephesus,  probably  by 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus. 


XI.  Galatia. 

§ 13.  Galatia,  or  Gallo^rmoia,  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Phrygia,  in 
the  N.  on  Bith3Tiia  and  Paphlagonia,  in  the  E.  on  Pontus,  and  in 
the  S.  on  Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia.  The  northern  portion  of  the 
province  is  rough  and  mountainous : the  southern  is  also  uneven, 
hut  has  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  adapted  for  sheep-feeding. 
The  eastern  district  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  the  most 
fertile.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Galatia  are  Olympus  in  the 
N.  and  Dind^us  in  the  W.,  both  of  which  have  been  previously 
noticed.  A range  named  MagAba  rises  in  the  central  district  near 
Ancyra,  and  another,  named  Adordns,  Elmah  Dagh,  on  the  border 
of  Phrygia.  The  river  Halys  in  its  middle  course  bisects  Galatia 
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from  S.  to  N.,  and  then  skirta  its  northern  border  for  some  distance, 
receiving  several  unimportant  feeders.  Galatia  also  contains  tha 
upper  course  of  the  Sangarins,  with  its  tributaries  the  SibSris,  which 
rises  W.  of  Ancyra,  and  joins  the  main  stream  near  Juliopolis,  and 
the  Scopes,  Aladan,  which  has  a parallel  course  more  to  the  W. 

§ 14.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaktia  were  a Celtic  race,  who  migrated 
westward  from  their  settlements  in  Gaul,®  and  entered  Asia  Minor 
under  the  chieftainship  of  Leonorius  and  Lutarius  in  three  bands 
named  Tolistohoii,  Tectos&ges,  and  Trocrai.  They  were  engaged  by 
Nicomedes  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  b.c.  278,  to  act  as  mercenaries  in  his 
army  against  his  brother  Zybeetes.  Having  succeeded  in  this  war, 
and  having  received  some  land  as  a reward,  they  divided  into  three 
hands,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  districts.  ITiey 
were  resisted  and  defeated  by  Antiochus  Sotcr  in  the  first  instance, 
then  by  Attains  of  Pergamum  in  b.c.  238,  afterwards  by  Prusias  1 . 
of  Bithynia  jn  216,  again  by  the  Roman  consul  Manlius  in  189, 
and  finally  by  Euraenes  of  Pergamum  in  167,  after  which  they 
settled  quietly  down  in  the  district  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
This  had  been  previously  occupied  by  Phrygians,  Paphlagonians, 
and  Greeks,  of  whom  the  latter  were  predominant  in  infiuence  at 
the  time  the  Gauls  entered,  as  their  language  was  usually  spoken, 
and  was  adopted  even  by  the  invaders  for  literary  purposes.  The 
three  tribes  ol  the  Gauls  divided  the  country  between  them,  the 
Tolistohoii  occupying  the  W.,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the 
Trocmi  the  E.  Each  tribe  was  divided  into  four  parts,  named 
tetrarchies.  The  twelve  tetrarchs  formed  a senate,  and  were  assisted 
by  a council  of  300  deputies,  who  met  at  Drynasmetum.  The 
Gauls  adopted  the  Phrygian  and  Greek  superstitions,  and  became 
thoroughly  Grascised,  as  their  name  Gallo-Graeci  implies : hut  they 
appear  to  have  retained  their  native  tongue  down,  to  the  4tli 
century  a.d. 

§ 15.  The  only  important  towns  in  Gaktia  were  Pesslniis  the 
capital  of  the  Tolistohoii,  and  Ancyra  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages : 
these  were  situated  on  the  great  high  road  of  the  Romans  from 
Ephesus  to  the  E.,  and  were  places  of  great  commercial  importance : 
at  Ancyra  the  road  from  Ephesus  fell  in  with  that  leading  from 
Byzantium.  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  the  E.  of  the 
province,  was  also  a considerable  place.  The  only  Roman  colony 
was  Germe. 

Fessiniu  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  Mount  Dindymus,  and  owed 
its  pbief  celebrity  to  the  worship  of  Agdistis,  or  Cybele,  whose  temple 
was  magnificently  adorned  by  the  kings  of  Pergamum,  and  was  visited 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  : the  ruins  of  a theatre  and  other  buildings. 


• Galatoo  and  Keltse  are  but  different  forms  of  the  same  word  : and  Galatte  and 
CaUi  are  respectirel;  the  Greek  and  Latin  desi^ations  of  the  came  race. 
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about  10  miles  S.E.  of  Sevri-Hiesar,  show  that  Pessinus  was  a remai'k- 
ably  fine  town.  Ancyra  was  centrally  situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Pessinus, 
luid  appears  in  history  as  the  place  where  Manlius  defeated  the  Tecto- 
sages  in  b.c.  189  : the  most  famous  building  was  a temple  of  Augustus, 
with  an  inscription,  named  Marnior  Ancyranum,  containing  a record 
of  his  achievements : this  is  still  in  existence,  as  also  are  various 
sculptured  remains  of  the  citadel : Angora  is  still  a very  important 
place.  Tavinm  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jupiter:  the 
position  of  the  town  Ls  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  of  Jioghaz  Kicui, 
at  some  distance  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  Halys. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Genoa,  Yorma,  between 
Pessinus  and  .^cyra,  a Roman  colony — Blncium,  belonging  to  the 
Tolistoboii,  the  residence  of  Deiotarus  — CorbSns,  S.E.  of  Ancyra  — 
and  DanUa,  a town  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  Lucuilus 
had  an  interview.  Some  places  have  names  of  a more  or  less  Celtic 
character,  as  Eccobriga  and  DrynEcmetum. 

1/jstorj/.— The  history  of  Galatia  commences  with  the  time  when  one 
of  the  tetrarchs,  Deiotarus,  was  invested  by  the  Romans  with  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  not  only  over  the  Tolistoboii,  but  also  over 
Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
Cicero's  friend,  and  he  by  Amyntas,  who  received  from  M.  Antony 
Pisidia  in  b.c.  39,  and  Galatia  with  other  districts  in  36.  Amyntas  died 
B.C.  25,  and  his  territories  were  formed  into  a province  by  Augustus. 

St.  Patd'g  Travels. — St.  Paul  visited  Galatia  in  his  second  missionaiy 
journey : his  route  through  the  province  is  purely  conjectural,  no  town 
whatever  being  specified  in  the  narrative  (Acts  xvi.  6)  : he  probably 
entered  it  on  the  side  of  Phrygia  at  Pessinus,  and  visited  Ancyra, 
returning  by  the  same  route.  He  again  visited  Galatia  on  his  third 
journey,  probably  entering  it  from  Cappadocia,  and  leaving  it  by  way 
of  Phrygia  (xviii.  23).  He  afterwards  addressed  an  Epistle  to  the 
' Galatian  Church. 

XII.  BiTHYNtA. 

§ 16.  Bithynia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  Propontis,  on  the  S.W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  S.  by 
Phrygia,  on  the  S.E.  by  Galatia,  and  on  the  N.E.  by  Paphlagonia  : 
the  limit  in  the  latter  direction  was  generally  fixed  at  the  river 
Parthenius.  It  is  throughout  a mountainous  district,  but  fertile, 
particuLirly  the  part  W.  of  the  Sangarius,  which  contains  some  fine 
plains : wood  was  abundant,  and  extensive  forests  still  exist  in  the 
district  E.  of  the  Sangarius.  The  scenery  of  the  western  district 
alxmt  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  is  magnificent.  Among  the  special 
products  for  which  Bithynia  was  famed,  we  may  notice  the  cheese 
of  Salona  near  Bithynium,  aconite  (so  named  from  Aeon,!;,  where  it 
was  found),  marble,  and  crystal. 

§ 17.  The  chief  moimtain  range  is  Olympus,  of  which  there  are' 
two  great  divisions — one  on  the  border  of  Mysia  near  Prusa,  and 
.another  on  the  border  of  Galatia : the  fonner  is  cajiped  with  snow 
to  the  end  of  March.  We  have  also  to  notice  the  lesser  ranges  of 
Arganthonios,  between  the  bays  of  Astacus  and  Cius,  in  tlie  W. ; 
and  Orminium,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province.  The  coast  of  the  Pro- 
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pontis  is  irregular ; two  bays  [xjuetrate  far  into  the  interior,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  Arganthonius : they  were  named  Sums 
Ci&nus,  and  Sin.  Astacenus,  after  the  toavns  of  Cius  and  Astacns : 
the  moimtain  range  terminates  in  Prom.  Fosidiam,  C.  Bozburun  : a 
second  promontory  named  Acrltas,  C.  Akrita,  stands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus.  The  northern  coast  nms  nearly 
due  E.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bosporus  to  some  distance  beyond 
the  Sangarius,  the  only  marked  features  being  the  promontories  of 
Melaena,  0.  Tshili,  near  the  Bosporus,  and  Calpe.  with  an  adjacent 
port,  now  Kirpe  Liman,  W.  of  the  Sangarius. 

§ 18.  The  chief  rivers  of  Bithynia  are — the  Sangarius,  which 
bisects  the  province  from  S to  N..  in  an  extremely  devious  course — 
the  Billsos,  Filyas,  more  to  the  E.,  which  divides  into  two  branches 
in  its  upper  course — and  the  Farthenins,  Bartan-Su,  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Of  the  smaller  streams  we  may  notice — the  Khebas.  which 
joins  the  Euxine  near  the  Bosporus,  commemorated  in  the  story  of 
the  Argonauts® — the  Fsilis,  more  to  the  E. — the  Hypius,  E.  of  the 
Sangarius,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  wintered 
— and  tlie  Gales  or  Calez,  near  Heraclea,  the  sudden  rise  of  which 
destroyed  the  ships  of  Lamachus,  as  they  Were  lying  off  its  mouth. 
A large  lake  named  Ascania,  about  10  miles  long  by  4 wide,  lies  E. 
of  the  Bay  of  Cius. 

§ 19.  The  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Bithynia  were  an 
immigrant  race  from  Thrace,  who  displaced  the  previous  occupants, 
the  Mysians,  Phrygians,  and  others.  They  wore  divided  into  two 
tribes,  named  3'hyni  • and  Bithyni,  the  former  on  the  sea-coast,  the 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  coast  E.  of  the  Sangarius  was  held  by 
the  Mariandyni.  The  chief  towns  in  Bithynia  were  situated  either 
on  or  adjacent  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis.  The  Greeks  occupied 
with  their  colonies  the  most  eligible  spots  on  the  coasts : thus  the 
Megarians  settled  at  ChalcSdon  and  AstAcus,  and  at  Heraclea 
Pontica  on  the  Euxine  ; the  Milesians  at  Cius ; the  Colophonians 
at  Myrlea.  The  successors  of  Alexander  founded  the  flourishing 
town  of  Nicffia,  and  the  Bithjmian  kings  the  future  capital. 


9 *Hv  <i>vyi7T< 

ir€T(>diov  a<rKrf6tti  tyBoOi  Ilorrov, 

AvTiKa  hiBvvCiv  eirl  icfta  yaiou' 
nAwere,  priyfilya^  ire^vAayfici^i,  tl<r6K€V  avre 
'Pyjfiav  MKvpoTju  mrofxWt  ojcpriv  re  yi^\axvav 
rpdful/ayre^t  Bvtnj(6ot  opfiop  iKijcrOe* 

Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  310. 

Kec  priuR  obsessuin  scopulis  rei^pexit  ad  ccquor, 

Ant  Roeiis  tentata  quien,  nigrantia  qnain  jam 
Littora,  longinquique  exirent  flumlna  Khebce. 

Val.  Fij^cc.  iv,  C9C. 

' Thyni  Tbracea  arant.  quee  nunc  Bithynia  fertur, 

C1.AUDIAN.  in  Eutrop.  ii.  247. 
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*Apya»^c6i'<toi'  opof,  irpo^odf  rc  Ktoco* 

Apoll.  Ar^on,  i 1178. 
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Nicomedia.  The  Roman  emperora  did  much  for  the  enlargement 
and  adornment  of  these  towns,  attracted  partly  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  partly  by  the  convenience  of  the  locality  in  respect  to 
their  Eastern  possessions : they  also  constructed  an  important  road 
from  Byzantium  to  Ancyra,  where  it  fell  into  the  grand  route  from 
Ephesus  to  Armenia.  Hadrian  particularly  favoured  this  province. 
The  towns  continued  to  flourish  to  the  latest  ages  of  the  empire. 


Gate  uf  Nica:a  (Texier’a  ‘ Asia  Mineurc  ’). 

Pmsa,  sumamed  "ad  Olympum,”  stood  at  the  northern  base  of 
Olympus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  King  Pnisi.as,  who 
founded  it  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal : it  was  celebrated  for  its  warm 
baths  ; it  is  now,  under  the  name  of  Brum,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Nicsea  was  situated  at  the  E.  end  of  Lake 
Ascania,  on  the  edge  of  a wide  and  fertile  plain  : it  was  built  by  Anti- 
gonus  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  town,  probably  after  his  victory  over 
Eumenes  in  b.c.  316,  and  it  received  the  name  of  Antigouia,  for  which 
Lysimachus  substituted  that  of  Nicsea  in  honour  of  his  wife : it  soon 
rose  to  eminence,  and  the  Bithynian  kings  often  j-esided  there : it  vied 
with  Nicomedia  for  the  title  of  metropolis  : it  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
Council  held  there,  a.d.  325,  in  which  the  Nicene  creed  was  drawn  up: 
having  suffered  from  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  Valens  in  a.d.  368: 
the  remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible  at  Imik.  Cius  stood  at  the 
I ead  of  the  inlet  named  after  it,  and  on  a river  of  th0>^ame  name,* 
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which  communicated  with  Lake  Ascania ; the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  b.c.  499,  and  again  by  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who  de- 
stroyed it ; it  was  soon  after  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  gave  it  his  own 
name.  Nlcomedia,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus,  was  founded, 
by  Nicomedes  I.,  b.c.  264,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus; 
under  the  native  kings  it  became  the  capital  of  Bithynia;  the  Roman 
emperors  frequently  resided  there,  especially  during  their  eastern  wars  : 
it  was  a Roman  colony,  the  birthplace  of  Arrian  the  historian,  and  the 
place  where  Hannibal  died  : * the  modern  Ismid,  which  occupies  its 
site,  contains  many  ancient  remains.  Chalcedon  stood  near  the  junction 
of  the  Bosporus  with  the  Propontis,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium  : 
it  was  founded  by  Megarians,  about  b.c.  674,  and  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade;  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  after  the  Scythian  expedi- 
tion of  Darius,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  to  have  sided  at 
one  time  with  the  Athenians,  at  another  with  the  Lacedaemonians:  in 
the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  occupied  by  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by 
Mithridates;  it  afterwards  became  a free  city:  on  its  site.tho  village  of 
Kadi-Kioi  now  stands.  The  Megarian  colony  of  Heraclea  Fontiea  was 
the  most  important  place  in  the  E.  of  Bithynia,  possessing  two  good 
harbours,  and  exercising  a supremacy  over  the  whole  adjacent  coast: 
it  sunk,  however,  'under  the  kings  of  Bithynia,  and  received  its  death- 
blow in  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
under  Cotta.  In  the  interior,  to  the  S.  of  Heraclea,  stood  Bithyninm 
or  ClaudiopoUs,  as  it  was  probably  named  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  ; it  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks,  and  noted  for  the  ricli  pastures 
about  it : it  was  the  birthplace  of  Hadrian’s  favourite,  Antinous.  Still 
more  to  the  S.  was  the  ancient  town  of  Ooidium,  the  residence  of  the 
Phrygian  kings,  and  well  known  as  the  place  where  Alexander  severed 
the  “ Gordian  knot:  ” it  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the 
name  of  Juliopolis. 

Among  the  less  important  towns  of  Bithynia  we  may  briefly  notice 
— DaseyRnio,  on  the  border  of  Mysia,  where,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
the  Pei-sian  satraps  had  a residence  and  park — Myrlea,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Cius,  presented  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  to  his  ally  Prusias, 
who  changed  its  name  to  Apamea ; it  was  afterwards  a Roman  colony 
— Drep&ne,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Astacus,  the  birthplace  of 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged  and 
named  Helenopolis — Ast&cus,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  named  after  it, 
a Megarian  colony,  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  in  his  war  with  Zipcctes 
— Libyssa,  between  Nicomedia  and  Chalcedon,  the  burial  - place  of 
Hannibal — Chrysopolis,  Scutari,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  the  spot  where 
the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  levied  toll  on  all  vessels 
passing  in  or  out  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Liciuiu.s 
by  Constantine  the  Great,  a d.  323. 

Hielory. — The  history  of  Bithynia  commences  with  the  accession  of 
Dcjodalsus  to  the  sovereignty  about  n.c.  435,  and  terminates  with 


Post  ItaU  bella 

Assyrio  famulus  regi,  falsusquc  cupiti 
Ausoniffi  motu«,  dubio  petet  mquora  velo  ; 

Donee,  Prusiacas  delatus  segnitcr  oras. 

Altera  servitia  imbelli  patietur  in  sevo, 

Et  latebram,  munns  re^i.  Perstantibus  inde 
£neadis,  reddique  sibl  poscentibus  bostem, 

Pocula  furtivo  raplet  properata  veneno, 

Ac  tandem  terras  longa  formidine  solvet. — Sii„  Ital.  xiii.  88S. 
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Nicomedes  III.,  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  b.c.  74-. 
Of  the  eight  kings  who  intervene  between  these,  the  most  illustrious 
were  Nicomedes  1.,  who  founded  the  capital;  Pi-usias  I.,  who  i-eceived 
and  betrayed  Hannibal;  and  his  son  Prusias  II.,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  king  of  Pergamus.  After  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.  the 
Romans  reduced  Bithynia  to  a province,  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mithridates,  annexed  to  it  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom. 
Under  Augustus  Bithynia  was  assigned  to  the  senate ; but  H^rian 
gave  Pamphylia  in  exchange  for  it. 

In  the  Bible  Bithynia  is  casually  mentioned  in  two  passages  (Acts 
xvi.  7 ; 1 Pet.  i.  1),  from  the  first  of  which  we  learn  that  bt.  Paul 
designed  to  enter  it,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  derives  an  interest  from 
the  correspondence  of  its  governor  Pliny  with  Trajan,  in  relation  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  from  the  great  council  of 
Nicsea,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted. 

XIII.  Paphlagonia. 

§ 20.  Paphlagonia  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  E.  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Galatia  ; 
it  thus  occupietl  the  coast-district  between  the  rivers  Parthenius 
and  Halys,  and  extended  inland  to  the  range  of  Olympus.  At  one 
time  the  Paphlagonians  appear  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  Halys. 
Paphlagonia  is  on  the  whole  a rough  and  mountainous  country,  but 
contains  in  its  northern  parts  some  extensive  and  fertile  plains,  on 
which  even  the  olive  flourished.  Its  hills  were  well  clothed  with  fo- 
rests, and  the  boxwood  of  Mount  CytSrus  was  particularly  celebrated.* 
Paphlagonia  was  especially  noted  for  its  horses,  mules,  and  antelopes. 
A kind  of  red  chalk  was  found  there  in  abundance. 

§ 21.  The  chief  mountain  range,  named  Olgassyg.  Vlgaz,  extends 
from  the  Halys  towards  the  S.W.,  and  sends  its  ramifications  some- 
times to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine ; of  these,  Cytoms  was  the 
one  best  knowm  to  the  ancients.  The  coast  j)rotrudes  northwards 
in  a curved  form,  and  has  two  promontories,  Carambis,  G.  Kerertvpe, 
and  Syrias,  C.  Jndje,  more  to  the  E.  'I’he  only  important  rivers 
are  the  border  - streams  Halys  and  Farthenins,  which  have  been 
already  noticed  : numerous  small  rivers  intervene,  of  which  w'e  may 
enumerate,  from  W.  to  E.,  the  SesSmus,  Amastris,  Ochosbanes, 
Evarchus,  and  ZalScus.  The  Amnias,  a tributary  of  the  Halys,  is 
noted  for  the  engagement  that  took  place  on  its  banks,  in  which 
Nicomedes  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  n.c.  88. 

§ 22.  The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  noticed  even  in  the  Homeric 
poems,*  appear  to  have  been  aUied  in  race  to  the  Cappadocians. 
'They  are  described  as  a superstitious  and  coarse  people,  but  brave, 

* Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spcctarc  Cytorum, 

Naryciajque  picia  lucos.  Vino.  Georg,  ii.  437. 

Seepo  Cytoriaco  dcducit  pectinc  crines.  Ov.  Mel.  ir.  3U. 

Amastri  Pontica  et  Cytore  buxifer.  Catui.i..  iv.  IS. 

A aenrurroM^.  H,  v.  577. 
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and  particularly  noted  for  their  cavalry.  In  addition  to  the  Paph- 
lagonians,  the  more  ancient  races  of  the  IlenSti  and  Caucones  con- 
tinued to  occupy  certain  districts.  The  towns  lined  the  coast,  and 
were  for  the  most  part  Greek  colonies,  such  as  Amastris  and  Sinope, 
the  latter  of  which  was  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  country, 
together  with  the  lesser  towns  Cromna,  Cytorus,  Aboniteichos,  and 
Carusa.  In  the  interior  Gangra  and  Pompeiopolis  were  at  different 
eras  leading  towns. 

Amastris,  in  the  W.,  occupied  a peninsula,  on  each  side  of  which 
was  a harbour;  its  name  was  originally  Ses&mus,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Amastris,  niece  of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  and  which 
appears  to  have  extended  beyond  the  old  town  of  Sesamus  to  a tetra- 
polis  of  which  Teium,  Cytorus,  and  Cromna  were  the  other  members. 
Amastris  was  a handsome  city,  and  flourished  until  the  7th  century  of 
our  ei-a.  Sinope^  was  situated  on  a peninsula  E.  of  Prom.  Syrias;  its 
foundation  was  attributed  to  the  Argonauts : it  was  colonized  by  the 
Milesians,  seized  from  them  by  the  Cimmerians,  and  recovered  by  the 
Ephesians,  b.c.  632 : in  the  time  of  Xenophon  it  possessed  a fine  fleet, 
and  was  mistress  of  the  Euxine:  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
Mithridates  IV.  in  b.c.  220,  but  successfully  by  Phai-naces  in  183: 
thenceforth  it  was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontuis,  and  gave  birth 
to  Mithridates  the  Great : Lucullus  captm-ed  it,  and  restored  its  inde- 
pendence: it  became  a Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It 
is  further  known  as  the  birthplace  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  : the  modem 
Sinub  is  still  an  important  place,  and  contains  a few  relics  of  the  old 
town.  Pompeiopolis,  on  the  Amnias,  probably  owed  its  name  and  exist- 
ence to  Pompey  the  Great.  Qangra  was  S.  of  Mount  Olgassys,  and  was 
the  residence  of  Deiotarus  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia : it  was  made, 
.after  the  4th  century  a.d.,  the  capital  of  the  province,  with  the  name 
.Germanicopolis.  We  may  further  briefly  notice — Aboniteichos,  the 
birthplace  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  at  whose  request  the  name  was 
changed  to  lonopolis — and  the  small  harbours  of  CimSlis,  Stephane, 
Pot&mi,  ArmSne  which  the  10,000  visited,  and  Carflsa;  all  these  were 
trading  stations. 

History. — Until  the  time  of  Croesus,  Paphlagonia  was  under  its 
native  princes  : it  was  then  annexed  to  the  Lydian  empire,  and  passed 
with  the  rest  of  it  to  the  Persians,  under  whom  the  native  princes 
regained  their  independence.  After  Alexander's  death  Paphlagonia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes,  but  again  reverted  to  its  princes,  until  it 
was  incorporated  with  Pontua  by  Mithridates.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  united  first  to  Bithynia,  and  afterwards  to  Galatia,  but  in  the  4th 
century  a.d.  was  made  a separate  province. 

XIV.  POSTUS. 

§ 23.  Pontns  bordered  in  the  W.  on  Paphlagonia,  in  the  S.  on 
Cappadocia,  in  the  E.  on  Armenia  and  Colchis,  and  in  the  N.  on 

• Mox  ctiam  Cromno  Jnga,  pallentemqnc  Cj-toron, 

Teqne  cita  penitus  condont,  Erythea,  carina. 

Jamque  reducebat  noctem  polus  : alta  Carambis 
Raditur,  et  magnse  pelago  tremit  umbra  Sinopea. 

Aasyrios  complexa  sinus  stat  opima  Sinope. 

Val.  Flacc.  t.  106. 
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the  Euxine : the  Halys,  the  ranges  of  Antitaurus  and  Paryadres, 
and  the  Phasis,  formed  its  natural  boundaries  in  the  three  former 
directions.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  “ Pontus,”  i.e.  the  Euxine, 
on  which  it  bordered.  Though  this  district  is  surrounded  with 
lofty  mountains,  which  send  their  ramifications  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Euxine,  yet  the  plains  on  the  coast,  especially  those  in  the 
western  parts,  were  extremely  fertile,  and  produced,  in  addition  to 
grain,  excellent  fruit.  Honey,  wax,  and  iron  were  among  its  most 
valuable  productions. 

§ 24.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  arc  Paryadres  in  the  N.,  and 
Scoedises  in  the  E.,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  former 
sends  out  two  branches,  lithrus  and  Ophllmus,  to  the  N.,  which 
form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  fruitful  plain  of  Phanaroea : the 
position  of  Theches  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty ; it  must  have 
been  considerably  E.  of  Trapezus,  as  no  distant  view  of  the  Euxine 
can  be  obtained  from  any  point  due  S.  of  that  place.  The  most 
imiwrtant  headlands  from  W.  to  E.  are — Heracleom,  which  bounds 
the  bay  of  Amisus  on  the  E. ; Jasoninm,  near  Side ; Zephyrium, 
near  U'ripolis ; Coralla,  near  Cersasus ; and  HiSron,  more  to  the  E. 
Two  bays  occur  on  this  coast,  the  Sinus  Amisenus>  0.  of  Samsun, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  and  Prom.  Huracltum ; and  Sin. 
Cotyorseus,  between  the  promontories  of  Jasonium  and  Coralla.  The 
most  imix>rtant  rivers  are — the  Halys,  which  both  rises  and^ 
terminates  in  this  province — the  Iris,  Kasabnak,  which  rises  in  Anti- 
taurus in  the  S.  of  Pontus,  and  flows  at  first  to  the  N.W.  as  far  as 
Comana ; then  to  the  W.  until  it  receives  the  Lyons,  Kulei  Ilissar, 
a stream  almost  as  large  as  itself,  from  the  mountains  of  Amienia' 
Minor;  and  finally  to  the  N.,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the 
plain  of  Themiscyra  to  the  sea — the  Thermodon,  Theirneh.  which 
rises  near  Phanoroea,  and  joins  the  sea  near  'I'liemiscyra,  famed  for 
its  connexion  with  the  Amazons^ — the  Acampsis  or  ApgSrus, 
Tchoruk,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  joins  the  sea  at  its  S.E.  jxiint 
— and  the  Phasis,  on  the  border  of  Colchis.  The  less  important 

^ Qualis  Amazonidum  nudatis  bclUca  mamrols 

Thermodontiacis  turma  vagatur  a^U. — Propert.  iii.  14,  15, 

Et  tu,  femine®  Thermodon  cognitc  turn®. 

Ov,  ez  Pont.  iv.  10,  51, 

*A.arpoytiToya^  Bk  - - 

Kopvt^a?  vn€pfidXXov<rav^  €9 
B^pat  K€\ev0ovt  *Ap.a^6v<ay  <rrparov 
OTvya.vop\  ai  0tp.i<rKVpau  irort 
Karo(«C40V<m'  afi^X  0ep/X4^oi/^,  tVa 
Tpax<^  TTovTOv  l,aXfivB7}<TCa  yvdBo^ 

'E)($p6^«yot  vavrai<rit  pLTjTpvid  veutv.  .A^scn,  Prom.  72.'., 

Qnales  Threici®  cum  flumlna  Thermodontis 
Pulsant,  et  pictis  bcllantur  Amazones  armin. 

ViRo.  jEn.  XI.  659. 
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streams  from  W.  to  E.  are — the  Lycastus,  near  Amisua;  the 
Chadisius,  near  ITiemiscyra ; the  SidSnus,  near  Side  ; the  Tripdlis, 
near  the  town  of  the  same  name ; and  the  Hyssus,  more  to  the  E. 

§ 25.  The  population  of  Pontus  consisted  of  a number  of  tribes, 
whose  mutual  relations  are  very  obscure.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent names  appear  the  Leucosyri,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
Cappadocians  ; the  Tibargni,  identical  with  the  Tubal  of  Scripture ; 
the  Chalybes,®  who  occupied  the  iron  districts  of  Paryadres ; the 
Colchi,  about  Trapezus,  allied  to  the  proper  Colchians ; the  Macrones 
or  Sanni,  who  lived  S.E.  of  Trapezus ; and  the  Bechlres,  on  the 
sca-coast  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  The  chief  towns  were  of  two 
classes — the  commercial  ports  on  the  coast,  in  most  of  which  the 
Greeks  settled,  such  as  Amlsus,  Trapezus,  Cotyora,  and  others  of 
less  imix>rtance ; and  the  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  either 
strongholds  of  the  Pontic  kings,  or  entrepots  of  trade  with  Central 
Asia  : these  were  in  many  instances  enlarged  by  the  Homans.  In 
the  latter  class  we  have  Amasia  and  Comana  in  the  valley  of  the 
Iris,  Cabira  on  the  Lycus,  and  Sebastia  in  the  upjier  valley  of  the 
Halys.  The  period  at  which  the  coast-towns  became  known  dates 
from  the  returp  of  the  10,000 : the  interior  w^as  first  opened  to  the 
world  by  the  Mithridatic  wars.  The  history  of  the  towns  is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  and  thej'  do  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
much  architectural  beauty. 

Amiana  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  on  a pro- 
montory about  1 J miles  N.W.  of  the  still  flourishing  town  of  Sanuun; 
its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  became,  nert  to  Sinope,  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  Greek  settlements,  and  was  oecasionally  the  residence 
of  Mithi'idates  Eupator : it  was  captured  by  Lucullus,  B.c.  71,  and 
again  by  Pharaaces,  but  restored  to  freedom  by  Caesar  after  the  battle 
of  Zela ; remains  of  the  ancient  pier,  and  of  Hellenic  walls  at  Eski 
Saimun,  mark  its  site.  Folemoninm  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sidenus,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Polemon,  king 
of  those  parts,  who  made  it  his  capital.  Pharaacia  was  founded  by 
Pharnaces,  grandfather  of  Mithridates  VI.,  and  peopled  with  the 
Cotyorseans : it  was  prosperous  from  its  commerce,  and  from  the 
neighbouring  iron-works  : it  is  now  named  Kerasunt,  from  the  idea  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Cerasus.  Trapezus,  a Sinopian  colony,  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  a hill  near  the  coast,  with  a port  named  Daphnus, 
formed  by  a jutting  rock  on  which  the  acropolis  stood.  Even  in 
Xenophon's  time,  it  was  an  important  place,  but  it  reached  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  emperors  Hadrian  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom 


• Aoiat  Si  x<‘P^  <riST)p0T«KT0W 

OlKOv<n  XoAwfles,  ovs  ff>v\a^a<r9cU  <re  xPS* 

'Av^Htpoi  yifi,  oiSi  wfi6<nr\aarOL  feVoci. — JE»cn.  1‘rom.  fH. 
StridunUiue  cavernis 

StricturoB  Chalybum,  ct  fomacibus  ignis  anhelat 

ViBQ.  jSn.  viii.  420. 

Jupiter ! ut  Chalybfm  omne  gcnu.s  percat, 

Et  qui  principio  sub  terra  qussrere  venas 

Institit,  ac  ferri  flngere  duritlem  1 Catvli..  Ixvi.  48. 
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made  it  the  capital  of  Pontua  Cappadooicus ; it  is  still,  as  Trebhond, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Phasis  stood  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  thus  within  the  limits  of 
Pontus ; it  was  a Milesian  colony,  and  a place  of  considerable  trade  ; 
it  possessed  a temple  of  Gybele.  In  the  interior — Amasia,  once  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  stood  on  the  river  Iris;  it  gave  birth 
to  Mithridates  the  Great  and  to  the  geographer  Strabo  : it  still  retains 
its  ancient  name,  and  is  a considerable  town.  Comana  Pontlca  stood 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same  river,  and  was  a commercial  entrepot 
for  the  Armenian  tmde  : it  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Enyo, 
whose  priests  exercised  an  authority  second  only  to  that  of  the  kings  : 
a few  remains  of  the  place  have  been  discovered  at  Gumenek.  Cabira 
was  situated  on  the  Lycus,  some  distance  above  its  junction  with  the 
Iris  : Mithridates  the  Great  had  a palace  and  treasury  there,  which 
Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  in  capturing : Neoceesarea  was  probably  a 
later  name  for  the  same  place,  assigned  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a place  of  ecclesiastical  importance  as  the  seat  of  a council  in  a.d.  314, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus.  Sebastia  was  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Upper  Halys,  and  was  enlarged  by  Pompey,  under  the 
name  of  Megalopolis ; the  old  name,  however,  returned  to  it,  and  still 
exists  under  the  form  Siioas:  it  was  a flourishing  place  under  the 
Byzantine  emperors. 

Of  the  leas  important  places  we  may  notice — (1 .)  on  the  sea-coast  from 
W.  to  E.  Ancon,  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iris — Themisc^a, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon,  said  to  have  becri  built  by  the 
Amazons;  destroyed  by  Lucullus — CotySra,  a colony  from  Sinope, 
with  a port  whence  the  10,000  took  ship — Argyria,  with  silver  mines — 
Cerksos,  a colony  from  Sinope,  visited  by  the  10,000;  the  place  whence 
Lucullus  introduced  the  cherry  into  Italy — and  Apsaxos,  a place  of 
some  importance  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acampsis.  the  reputed  burial- 
place  of  Absyrtus.  (2.)  In  the  interior — Gacinra  on  the  Iris,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus — Fhacemon,  N.  of  Amasia, 
with  hot  mineral  springs,  made  a Roman  colony  by  Pompey,  with  the 
name  Neapolis— and  Zela,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  victory  of  Alithridates  over  the  Romans,  and  still  more 
by  that  of  Cicsar  over  Phamaces,  reported  in  the  brief  despatch, 
“Veni,  Vidi,  Vici.” 

History. — The  history  of  Pontus  commences  in  b.c.  36.",  with  the 
foundation  of  a sovereignty  over  many  of  the  Pontic  tribes  by  Ario- 
barzanes.  His  successor,  Mithridates  II.,  extended  and  consolidated 
his  kingdom,  and  it  prospered  under  the  succeeding  sovereigns,  until 
it  reached  its  greatest  extent  under  Mithridates  VI.,  who  reigned  from 
B.c.  120  to  63.  But  the  wars  which  he  carried  on  with  the  Romans 
proved  fatal  to  his  empire  : the  western  portion  was  annexed  by  Pom- 
pey to  Bithynia,  b.c.  Of) ; the  district  between  the  Iris  and  Halys  was 
given  to  tlie  Galatian  Deiotarus,  and  hence  named  Pontus  Galaticus  ; 
that  between  the  Iris  and  Pharnacia  was  subsequently  handed  over  by 
M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  and  hence  named  Polemoni.acus  :.  and  the 
eastern  portion  fell  shortly  after  into  the  hands  of  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  was  distinguished  as  Cappadocicus.  Pontus  was  made 
a Roman  province,  A.D.  63;  and  under  Constantine  was  divided  into 
Helenopontus  in  the  S.W.,  and  Polemoniacus  in  the  centre  and  E. 

Pontus  is  but  seldom  noticed  in  the  Bible:  Jews  from  that  province 
were  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  0);  the 
Jewish  Christians  were  addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pet.  i.  1);  and  Aquila 
was  a native  of  that  country  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
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I.  Syria.  § 1.  Boundaries  and  natural  divisions.  § 2.  Mountains. 

§ 3.  Rivers.  § 4.  Political  divisions.  § 5.  Towns  ; history.  II. 

PiicESiciA.  § 6.  Boundivries,  &c.  § 7.  Geographical  position.  § 8. 

Mountains  and  rivers.  §9.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  §10. 

Colonies.  111.  Arabia.  § 11.  Boundaries  and  natural  divisions. 

§ 12.  Mountains.  § 13.  Inhabitants.  § 14.  Divisions;  towns; 

islands  ; history. 

I.  Syria. 

§ 1.  Syria,  in  its  widest  extent,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  from  Cilicia  in  the  N.  to  the 
Arabian  desert  in  the  S.,  and  extended  eastward  to  the  Euphrates 
From  this,  however,  we  must  except  the  southern  region  of  Pales- 
tine, and  the  strip  of  coast  occupied  by  Phoenicia ; its  boundaries 
may  then  be  more  accurately  defined  thus  : in  the  \V.  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  down  to  near  Aradus,  and  thenceforward  the  range  of 
Libanus;  on  the  S.  an  imaginary  line,  leaving  Lihanus  opposite 
Sidon,  and  stretching  across  the  desert  somewhat  S.  of  Damascus 
and  Palmyra,  to  the  Euphrates  near  Thapsacus  ; on  the  N.W.  the 
range  of  Amanus ; on  the  N.  Taurus,  separating  it  from  Cappadocia ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  Euphrates,  separating  it  from  Mesopotamia.  It 
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is  naturally  divided  into  the  following  three  yarts— (1.)  the  coast 
district ; (2.)  the  up;x;r  valley  of  the  Orontcs  between  the  ranges  ot 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  to  which  the  name  of  Cccle-SjTia,  i.  e. 

“ hollow  Syria,”  was  properly  applied  ; and  (.3.)  the  extensive  desert 
which  intervenes  between  these  ranges  and  the  Euphrates.  These 
districts  difter  widely  in  climate,  character,  and  productions ; thickly- 
wootU'd  mountains  and  well-watered  plains  characterise  the  two 
former ; while  the  third  consists  of  a series  of  plateaus  rising  to 
about  1.500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  undulating  hills, 
devoid  of  interest,  and,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation,  unpro- 
ductive. The  inhabitants  were  a Semitic  race,  allied  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Hebrews,  and  Assyrians. 

§ 2.  The  mountain  sj'stem  of  Syria  is  very  distinctly  marked : 
the  range  of  Am&nos,  after  skirting  the  Mediterranean  coast  closely 
in  the  ncigblKiurhood  of  Issus,  sinks  at  the  sjx)t  where  the  road 
leaves  the  coast  and  crosses  by  the  Porta;  Syria',  but  rises  again  in 
the  heights  of  Pieria,  which  take  a westerly  direction  and  form  a 
considerable  promontory.  S.  of  this,  the  range  is  broken  by  the 
plain  of  the  Orontcs,  but  is  resumed  in  the  maritime  range  of 
Caslns  (which  culminates  in  a conical  jxak  .5000  ft.  high  completely 
clothed  with  forest),  as  well  as  in  the  more  inland  range  of  Bargylus, 
Nmairyeth,  which  is  ciirried  on  to  the  border  of  Phoenicia.  Here 
the  chain  is  again  liroken  by  the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus,  to  the  S. 
of  which  the  range  of  Idbanus  rises,  and  runs  in  a long  unbroken 
line  to  the  border  of  Palestine.  The  parallel  ridge  of  AntilibaiuiB 
is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Leontes,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  with  the  ranges  which  traverse  the  whole  length  of  Palestine. 
Of  all  the  Syrian  mountains,  Libanus,  more  famiUar  to  us  under  the  , 
Scriptural  name  of  Lebanon,  is  the  most  magnificent.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  whitemd  appearance,  arising  partly  from  the  snow 
which  lingers  in  some  spots  all  the  year  round,  and  partly  from  the 
natural  colour  of  the  rock.  Its  greatest  elevation  is  about  10,000 
feet.  In  former  times  it  was  clothed  with  forests  of  ccd.ar  and  fir, 
which  supplied  the  materials  for  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  ; a single 
grove,  containing  about  400  trees,  of  which  12  bear  marks  of  great 
antiquity,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  “ cedars  of 
Lebanon this  grove  is  situated  in  the  high  slopes  of  the  mountain 
near  Tripoli ; the  tree  still  exists,  however,  in  other  jmrts.  Antili- 
banus terminates  southwards  in  the  well-known  peak  of  Hermon  at 
an  elevation  of  about  10,000  feet ; this  will  be  described  in  a future 
chapter. 

§ 3.  The  most  important  river  in  Syria  is  the  Orontes.'  which  rises 


* Juvenal  uses  the  name  of  the  Orontcs  as  equivalent  to  Syria : 
In  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontcs. — Sat.  iii.  02. 
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between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  not  far  from  the 
Leontes,  and  takes  a N.  course  until  it  reaches  the  neighbourhood 
of  Antioch  ; there  it  sweeps  round  to  the  W.,  and  again  to  the  S.W. 
until  it  joins  the  sea ; its  modem  name,  el-Asy,  “the  rebellious,” 
may  have  reference  to  these  sudden  alterations  in  its  course.  The 
scenery  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river  is  not  unlike  that  of  our  own 
Wye.  The  upper  course  of  the  Litany  also  falls  within  the  limits 
of  Syria.  There  are  numerous  coast-streams  of  but  little  import- 
ance. In  the  interior  the  rivers  of  Damascus — the  well-known 
“ Abana  and  Pharpar  ” of  the  Bible  (2  K.  v.  12),  though  small,  arc 
very  valuable ; the  first  was  named  Chrysorrhoas,  “ golden-flowing,” 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  now  the  Barada ; the  second  was  of  less  im- 
portance, and  is  now  named  Nahrel-Awaj ; the  former  rises  in  Anti- 
libanus, the  latter  in  Hermon ; they  flow  in  an  easterly  direction 
across  the  plain  of  Damascus,  communicating  to  it  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  beauty,  and  fall  into  two  lakes  to  the  E.  of  the  town. 

§ 4.  Syria  was  divided  into  the  following  10  districts — Comma- 
g§ne,  in  the  extreme  N.  between  Taunis  and  the  Euphrates ; Cyr- 
rhestiloe,  between  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates ; Pieria,  about  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name ; Seleuoia,  about  Antioch ; Chalyboidtis, 
thence  to  the  Euphrates ; Chalcidlce  to  the  S.W. ; Apamene,  stretch- 
ing away  from  Ajiamga  towards  the  S.E. ; PalmyrSne,  along  the 
southern  frontier  about  Palmyra ; laodioenei  westward  about  Lao- 
dicca  in  Coele-Syria;  and  CaaiStis,  on  the  sea-coast  about  IMount 
Casius.  In  addition  to  these  we  must  notice  the  Biblical  AbilSne, 
a district  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus  about  the  town  Abila, 
which,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  birth,  belonged  partly  to  Philiji, 
and  partly  to  Lysanias  (Luke  iii.  1),  and  which  was  handed  over  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Caligula. 

§ 5.  The  towns  of  S3Tia  were  of  two  classes — (1.)  the  ancient 
Biblical  towns,  which  owed  their  importance  partly  to  military  and 
partly  to  commercial  considerations,  such  as  Damascus,  Tadmor, 
Hamath,  and  the  towns  commanding  the  passages  of  the  Eu- 
phrates— Samosata  and  Thapsacus ; and  (2.)  the  towns  which  were 
called  into  existence  by  the  Syrian  monarchs,  such  as  Antioch,  Se- 
leucia,  Apamea,  Zeugma.  Occasionally  the  old  towns  ^vere  entirely 
rebuilt,  at  all  events  highly  adorned,  either  by  the  Seleucidje,  as  was 
the  case  with  Epiphania  (the  ancient  Hamath),  Beroea  (Chalybon), 
and  Heliopolis  (Bambyce),  or  at  a later  period  by  the  Roman  em- 
jDcrors  or  governors,  as  was  the  case  with  Heliopolis  and  Palmyra. 
The  towns  of  the  first  class  are  situated  in  the  south,  those  of  the 
second  class  for  the  most  part  in  the  north  of  the  country'.  Da- 
mascus was  the  chief  town  of  the  former  class ; but  Antioch  was 
the  capital  of  the  country  after  it  was  raised  to  an  independent 
position. 
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AntiocMa  was  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  a fine  alluvial  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  the  spot  where  that  river  enters 
the  defile  that  conducts  it  to  the  sea.  Its  position  was  well  chosen  for 
a great  capital.  It  had  easy  access  to  the  sea  by  the  defile  just  noticed, 
to  Lower  Syria  and  Egypt  by  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  to  Cilicia  by 
the  pass  commanded  by  the  Portse  Syrioe,  and  to  Mesopotamia  by 
various  routes  across  the  desert.  It  was  founded  b.c.  300  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  after  his  father  Antiochus.  It  was  regularly  laid 
out  in  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  adorned  with 
temples  and  public  buildings  by  successive  kings,  particularly  by  Anti- 
ochus Soter.  A new  quarter  was  added  by  Seleucus  Calliuicus  on  an 
island  in  the  river,  which  was  joined  to  the  shore  by  five  bridges ; .and 
another  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  mountain. 
It  was  subsequently  much  adorned  by  the  Roman  emperors.  Antioch 
is  chiefly  interesting  from  its  associations  with  early  Christian  history. 
A church  was  founded  there  by  fugitive  disciples  from  Jerusalem  (Acta 
xi.  19),  and  there  the  honoured  name  of  " Christian  ” first  came  into 
use.  It  was  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  St.  Paul,  whence  he 
started  on  his  two  first  apostolic  journeys.  Afterwards  it  became  the 
seat  of  a patriarchate  which  ranked  with  Constantinople  and  Alex- 
andria. Its  capture  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor,  a.d.  260,  is  other- 
wise the  most  prominent  event  in  its  history.  Selencia,  Selefkieh,  sur- 
named  Pieria,  was  an  important  maritime  city,  situated  on  a plain  be- 
tween Mount  Pieria  and  the  sea,  about  six  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  served  as  the  port 
of  Antioch.  The  harbour  was  excavated  out  of  the  plain,  and  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  a canal.  St.  Paul  sailed  from  here  to  Cyprus 
(Acts  xiii.  4).  An  immense  tunnel  led  from  the  upper  part  of  the  city 
to  the  sea.  Laodicea,  Ladikiyeh,  surnamed  ad  Marc,  stood  on  the  sea- 
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coast  S.  of  Seleucia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  and  surrounded  by  a 
rich  vine-growing  country  : it  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  a^iueduct  by  Herod  the  Great,  of  which  a fragment  still 
remains ; it  was  partly  destroyed  by  Cassius,  B.C.  43,  in  his  war  with 
Dolabella.  Apamea,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  owed  its  prosperity 
to  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  named  it  after  his  wife  Apama,  and  established 
a commissaiaat  station  there ; its  ruins  testify  to  its  former  magnificence. 
Epiphania  was  the  name  given  probably  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to 
the  ancient  Hamath,  on  the  Orontes.  EmSsa,  Hums,  was  situated  near 
the  Orontes,  on  a large  and  fertile  plain,  and  was  celebrated  for  a temple 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  Baalbek,  in  Coele-Syria,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Syria,  although  unmentioned  in  early  history.  It 
stood  at  the  neck  of  the  elevated  ground  whence  the  Orontes  and  I/itany 
flow  in  different  directions  ; and,  as  the  high  road  of  commerce  followed 
these  rivers,  it  was  undoubtedly  an  important  place  of  trade.  In  what 
age  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  to  which  the  town  owes  its  name,  was  first 
introduced  we  know  not.  The  magnificent  edifices,  so  beautiful  even 
in  their  ruins,  were  probably  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  but 
the  platform  on  which  the  great  temple  stands  is  of  older  date,  and 
probably  of  riioenician  origin.  The  chief  buildings  remaining  are  three 
temples,  distinguished  as  the  “ Great  Temple,”  the  “ Temple  of 
Jupiter,”  and  the  “ Circular  Temple.”  Julius  Csesar  made  Heliopolis 
a colony,  and  Trajan  consulted  its  oracle  before  entering  on  his  Parthian 
expedition.  Damascus  stands  on  a plain,  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  lowest  ridge  of  Antilibanus,  at  an  elevation  of  about  2200  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  plain,  watered  by  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  is  well 
clothed  with  vegetation  and  foliage.  The  tov^-n  now  stands  on  both 
banks  of  the  Abana,  but  it  was  formerly  confined  to  the  south  bank. 
Dainiiscus  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Bible,  and  its  history  may  be 
almost  said  to  bo  the  early  history  of  Syria  itself.  It  derives  a special 
interest,  however,  from  its  connexion  with  St.  Paul’s  life.  Near  it  he 
was  converted,  and  in  its  synagogues  he  first  preached;  the  “street 
called  Straight,”  in  which  he  lodged,  is  still  the  principal  one  in  Da- 
mascus. Palmyra,  “the  city  of  palms,”  lies  about  140  miles  N.E.  of 
Damascus,  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  it  served  as  an  entrepdt  for 
the  caravan  trade.  Its  position  is  somewhat  elevated  above  the  plain, 
and  the  supply  of  water  is  comparatively  scanty.  The  history  of  this 
pliice  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to  the  Christian  era  is  a blank.  Appian 
tells  us  that  M.  Antony  designed  an  attack  upon  it;  and  it  is  noticed 
by  Pliny.  About  a.d.  130  it  submitted  to  Rome,  and  was  made  acolony 
with  the  name  AdrianopoliB  by  Hadrian,  who  adorned  it  with  the  beauti- 
ful buildings  the  remains  of  which  still  strike  the  travellerwith  wonder. 
Under  Odenathus  and  his  wndow  Zenobia,  Palmyra  attained  an  imperial 
dignity  ; but  after  the  defeat  of  Zenobia  and  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by 
Aurelian,  a.d.  273,  it  fell  into  decay,  in  sjiito  of  the  attempt  at  resto- 
ration made  by  Diocletian.  Of  the  ruins  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  is  the 
finest;  the  Great  Colonnade  is  also  a striking  object,  1,^0  out  of  the 
1500  columns  originally  erected  still  remaining.  The  tombs  of  this 
place  are  also  peculiar — lofty  to  wore  divided  into  stories. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice— ChsdciB,  the 
capital  of  Chalcidice,  S.E.  of  Antioch;  Chalybon,  or  Bercea  (as  it 
was  named  by  Seleucus  after  the  Macedonian  town),  representing 
the  modern  Aleppo,  on  the  road  between  Hierapolis  and  Antioch ; 
Hierapolis,  the  “Holy  City,”  so  named  from  its  being  a sent  of  the 
worehip  of  Astarte,  an  emporium  between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates; 
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its  earlier  name,  Bambyce,  was  changed  to  the  Greek  name  by  'Seleucus 
Nicator;  Thapskcns,  sometimes  considered  as  a Syrian,  sometimes  as 
an  Arabian  town ; as  its  position  attached  it  rather  to  the  former  coun- 
try we  shall  notice  it  here ; the  most  frequented  passage  of  the  Euphrates 
was  opposite  Thapsacus,  probably  near  Deir ; it  was  here  that  the 
armies  of  Cj'ms  the  younger,  of  Darius,  and  his  competitor  Alexander 
the  Great,  crossed  the  river;  Zeugma,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Euphrates  at  this  point;  the  town  was  founded 
by  Seleucus  Nicator  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  river  from  the  capital, 
Antioch;  it  stood  opposite  Apamea  or  Bir ; and  lastly,  Samosata,  in 
Commagene,  which  commanded  the  most  northern  passage  between 
Cappa<locia  and  Mesopotamia. 

Hietory. — The  history  of  Syria,  as  an  independent  country,  com- 
mences with  the  establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidse,  b.c. 
.312.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  first  of  that  dynasty,  acquii'ed  nearly  all 
the  provinces  of  the  old  Persian  empire.  His  successors  gradually  lost 
these  vast  possessions  : his  son,  Antiochus  Soter  (280-261)  lost  a great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  establishment  of  the  sovereignties  of  Bithynia 
and  Pergamus.  Under  Antiochus  Theos  (261-246)  Parthia  and  Bactria 
revolted.  Seleucus  II.  (246-226)  in  vain  attempted  to  recover  these 
possessions.  Antiochus  the  Great  (223-187)  was  not  more  successful 
against  those  remote  countries,  and  sufiered  a further  loss  of  Palestine 
and  Coele-Syria : in  addition  to  this  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia  (b.c.  190),  and  was  obliged  to  yield  up  all  the  provinces 
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within  Tiuirus  to  the  king  of  Pergamns.  Thencofor%vard  the  empire  of 
Syria  rapidly  sank,  and  was  gradually  raduced  to  the  limits  of  Syria 
Proper  luid  Phoenicia.  It  became  a Roman  province  in  u.c.  65. 

II.  Phcexicia. 

§ G.  The  limits  of  Fhcenicia  are  clearly  defined  on  tlic  W.  and  E. 
by  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  Ltediterranean  Sea  and  Mount 
Lebanon ; on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  not  so  decided ; in  the  latter 
direction  it  intruded,  for  a considerable  distance  into  Palestine, 
terminating  below  Mount  Cannel,  about  midway  between  Ca’sarea 
and  Dora;  in  the  former  direction  the  boundary  touclied  the  sea 
somewhere  N.  of  ArSdus.  It  had  a length  of  120  and  an  average 
orcadth  of  12  miles.  The  country,  though  not  extensive,  was  fertile 
and  varied  in  its  productions.  While  the  lowlands  yielded  corn 
and  fruit,  the  sides  of  Lebanon  were  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  purjile  shell-fish  and  the  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  glass  were  sources  of  great  wealth. 

A'amc.— The  name  “Phoenicia”  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
word  — “palm-tree” — which  gi-ew  abundantly  on  its  soil,  and 

was  the  emblem  of  some  of  its  towns.  It  has  also  been  connected  with 
<poivi^ — “the  red  dye” — which  formed  one  of  its  most  important -pro- 
ductions. *■ 

§ 7.  The  causes  tvhich  combined  to  render  this  country  the  earliest 
seat  of  extended  commerce  are  connected  partly  with  its  ixjsition 
relatively  to  other  nations,  and  partly  with  the  internal  capacities  of 
the  country  itself.  Phoenicia  was  well  adapted  to  become  the  en- 
trepot of  Euroi>ean  and  Asiatic  commerce.  Centrally  situated  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was  the  {mint  which 
the  trade  of  Palmyra,  Babylon,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  India,  Bactria, 
and  China,  would  naturally  seek.  The  shores  of  Europe  were  ea.sily 
accessible  from  it.  Cyprus,  Crete,  Rhodes,  the  Cyclades,  were  so 
many  stepping-stones  to  Greece,  as  were  Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Lemnos, 
to  the  Euxine;  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were  stages  on  the  route  to 
Spain  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; the  o])en  Atlantic  thence 
invited  to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe.  Equally  favourable  was 
its  position  relatively  to  Africa.  Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea  were 
easily  accessible  ; Cyrene  and  Carthage  answered  to  the  jK-ninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Italy  ; and  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  the  shores  of 
Western  Africa  were  open  to  them.  But  these  advantages  in  the 
position  of  Phoenicia  would  probably  have  been  lost  if  the  country 
itself  had  not  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of 
trade.  It  may  be  observed  then,  that  it  was  protected  from  intru- 
sion at  its  rear  by  the  lofty  barrier  of  Lebanon  intervening  between 
it  and  the  open  plains  of  Asia,  and  at  its  sides  by  the  spursi  which 
that  chain  sends  forth  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
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Though  easily  accessible  from  the  north  and  south,  Phceuicia  was 
still  no  thoroughfare.  The  high-road  from  Egypt  to  Antioch,  which 
followed  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Tyre,  tunied  inland  from  that  }x>int, 
and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Leontes  and  Orontes  between  the 
ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  I..astly,  the  coast  is  sufficiently 
broken  to  supply  several  harbours  amply  large  enough  for  the  re- 
quirements of  early  commerce. 

§ 8.  The  physical  features  of  Phoenicia  are  easily  described  ; the 
range  of  Lebanon  or  Lib&nus  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  throwing  out  a 
number  of  spurs  in  that  direction,  which  break  up  the  whole  country 
into  a succession  of  valleys.  Some  of  these  spurs  run  into  the  sea 
and  form  promontories,  of  which  the  most  important  are — Theu-Pro- 
sopon,  Jias-es-Shekah,  Prom.  Album,  lias-el- Ahiud,  S.  of  Tyre,  and 
Carmelom,  Carmel : the  latter  will  be  hereafter  described ; Album 
rises  to  a height  of  300  ft.,  and  intercepts  the  coast  road,  which  was 
originally  carried  over  it  by  a series  of  steps,  hence  called  Climax 
Tyriorum,  “ the  Tyrian  Staircase a roadway  was  afterwards  cut 
through  the  solid  rock.  Another  Climax  of  a similar  character 
existed  in  the  north,  about  25  miles  below  Theu-Prosopon.  The 
rivers  arc  necessarily  short;  the  principal  streams  from  N.  to  S. 
arc — the  Pleuthirus,  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  drains  the  plain  between 
Bargylus  and  Libanus — and  the  Leontes,  Kasimieh  or  Litani,  which 
rises  between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  and  flowing 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  towards  the  S.W.,  turns  sharply 
round  towards  the  W.  and  gains  the  sea  near  Tyre.  'I'he  small 
stream  Addnis,  Nahr  el  Ibrahim,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Byblus, 
derives  an  interest  from  its  connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  death 
of  Adonis,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  a wild  boar  on  Libanus. 
The  blood-red  hue  of  the  water  in  time  of  flood  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  story.® 

§ 9.  The  Phoenicians  of  historical  times  were  undoubtedly  a 
Semitic  nation.  Their  language  bears  remarkable  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew,  as  evidenced  by  an  inscription  discovered  at  Marseilles  in 
1845,  of  which  74  words  out  of  94  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  Mosaic  table,  however,  describes  Canaan  as  the  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  x.  15),  and  connects  that  race  with  the  Egyptians  and  other 
Ilamitic  nations.  We  must  therefore  assume,  either  that  there  was 
a later  immigration,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  left  their  original  seats 
at  a time  when  the  difference  between  the  Ilamitic  and  Semitic 
races  were  not  so  strongly  marked  as  they  were  in  later  ages.  Their 


* Milton  alludes  to  this  legend  in  the  lines — 

“ While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded.” — Paradise  Lost,  viii.  18. 
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first  settlements  were  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Traces  of 
their  presence  there  survive  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  names 
Arad,  Sidodona,  and  Szur  or  Tur,  the  prototypes  of  Aradus,  Sidon, 
and  Tyre.  The  towns  of  Phoenicia  were  situated  either  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  sea-coast,  and  owed  their  importance  partly  to  their 
manufactures,  hut  still  more  to  the  trade  which  passed  through  them 
from  Asia  to  Europe.  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  the  original  capital, 
but  Tyre  subsequently  surpassed  if  both  in  beauty  and  celebrity, 
and  had  the  further  advantage  of  being  a strong  military  position. 
Ar&dus  and  Berytus  enjoyed  a certain  amount  of  commercial  pros- 
perity. Ptolemais  did  not  acquire  in  early  times  the  reputation 
wliich  it  now  possesses,  under  the  familiar  name  of  Acre. 

Sidon,  Saida,  was  situated  on  a small  promontory  about  two  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Bostrenus.  Its  harbour  was  naturally  formed  by  a low 
ridge  of  rocks  running  out  from  the  promontory,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
coast.  It  was  famed  in  early  times  for  its  embroidered  robes, its  metal 
work,^  its  dyes,^  and  its  manufacture  of  glass;  but  it  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Tyre.  It  derives  an  interest  to  the 
Christian  from  St.  Paul’s  visit  there.  iSiir,  stood  more  to  the  S., 

and  consisted  of  two  separate  cities — Pdse-Tyrus  (“  Old  Tyre  ”),  which 
was  on  the  mainland — and  New  Tyre,  subsequently  built  upon  an 
island  about  half  a mile  from  the  coast,  which  now  rises  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  three-quarters  of  a mile  long  by  half  a mile 
broad,  but  which  was  probably  larger  in  ancient  times.  A neck 
of  sand  about  half  a mile  broad  now  connects  the  rock  with  the  main- 
land : this,  however,  has  been  wholly  formed  by  the  sand  which  has 
accumulated  about  the  causeway  made  by  Alexander.  The  harbour 
was  formed  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  and  there  was  a double  road- 
stead between  the  island  and  the  mainland ; one  (the  Sidonian)  facing 
the  N.,  the  other  (the  Egyptian)  facing  the  S.  It  was  famed  for  its 
purple  dye,®  which  was  extracted  from  shell -fish  found  on  the  coast. 
The  origin  of  Tyre,  and  the  periods  in  which  the  New  and  Old  Towns 
were  respectively  built,  are  unknown.  Its  subsequent  history  is,  in 
short,  the  history  of  Phoenicia  itself.  The  present  town  contains  about 
4000  inhabitants,  and  is  in  a state  of  great  decay,  its  commerce  giving 
employment  only  to  a few  crazy  fishing-boats.  For  a gi-aphic  descrip- 


Ei/9*  e<rav  ol  ir^Aot  irofi7rouc<Ao(,  epya  yvi'auewi' 

^Hyayc  Hotn.  It,  vi.  289, 

'Kpyvptov  icpifT^pa  rtrvyp.ivov‘  8’  apcL  ft-irpa 
avTop  icdAA«i  iviKa  iraxrav  tn*  aXatf 
IIoAAbv,  iroXi/fitu&oAot 

ayov  ayipti  r}tpotiBta  irdvrov — llOM.  II.  xxiit.  741. 

fc prctlosaquc  murice  Sidon. — Lue.  iii.  217. 

Quare  ne  tibi  sit  tanti  Sidonia  vestis, 

Ut  timeaa,  quoties  nubilus  Austcr  erit.— Pkopert.  ii.  16,  55 
Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 
NcBcit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellcra  fucum. — IIor.  Ep.  i.  10,  26. 

• nie  caput  flavum  lauro  Parnasside  rinctus 
Verrit  biunuro,  Tyrio  aaturata  murice  palla,— Ov.  xi.  165, 
AXC.  GEOO.  I 
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tion  of  what  Tyre  teas  and  what  it  now  it  compare  the  27th  and  26th 
chapters  of  Ezekiel. 

The  less  important  towns  were — Ar&dtu,  in  the  N.,  also  built  on  an 
island  rock,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  a colony  of  Sidon,  and 
still  a place  of  importance  under  the  name  of  Jiuad ; Antar&dxu,  on 
the  mainland  opposite  Aradus,  as  its  name  implies ; Tripolia,  on  a small 
promontory,  deriving  its  name  from  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confederate  towns.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus;  Byblus,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Adonis,  or  Thammuz,  who  was  held  to  have  been  born 
there;  the  modern  name  Jubeil  is  derived  from  the  biblical  name 
Gebal,  the  residence  of  the  Giblites  ; Berytos,  Beirut,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  Greek  university  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era, 
and  now  the  most  important  commercial  town  in  Syria ; and  Ftolemaia, 
the  biblical  Accho,  whence  its  modern  name  Acre,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  formed  by  Prom.  Carmel.  It  was  named  Ptolemais 
after  Ptolemy  Soter. 

History. — The  history  of  Phoenicia  is  well-nigh  a blank,  from  the  loss 
of  its  archives  and  literature.  The  few  pai-ticulars  we  have  are  gathered 
chiefly  from  the  Bible,  Josephus,  and  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The 
country  appears  to  have  been  parcelled  out  into  several  small  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  which  confederated  together  as  occasion  required,  and 
over  which,  at  such  periods,  the  leading  town  naturally  exercised  a 
supremacy.  Sidon  held  the  post  of  honour  until  about  ii.c.  1200,  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Ascalon  (who  probably  headed  the 
Pentapolis  of  the  Philistines),  and  was  reduced  to  the  second  rank.  Tyre 
hencefrrth  becoming  the  metropolis.  We  know  little  of  Tyre  until  the 
time  of  Solomon’s  alliance  with  Hiram,  the  mutual  advantages  of 
which  were  great;  Solomon  drawing  from  Phoenicia  his  supplies  of 
wood  and  stone  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  as  well  as  shipbuilders 
and  seamen  for  carrying  on  his  commerce,  and  Hiram  gaining  in  return 
supplies  of  com  and  oil,  and  a territory  in  Galilee  containing  20  towns 
(1  fcngs,  v;  6-12,  ix.  11).  After  the  death  of  Hiram  a series  of  revolu- 
tions and  usurpations  followed,  during  which  the  only  names  of  interest 
are  Pygmalion  (whose  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  founded  Carthage)  and  Itho- 
balus,  or  Eth-baal,  the  father  of  Jezebel  (1  Kings  ivi.  31),  a priest  of 
Astorte,  who  gained  the  throne  by  assassinating  Phales.  In  his  reign 
the  Assyrians,  under  Sardanapalus  I.,  first  invaded  the  country,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  From  the 
intimations  of  the  early  prophets,  Joel  and  Amos,  we  infer  that  the 
Phoenicians  carried  on  a vexatious  warfare  on  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
Phoenicia  was  from  henceforth  subjected  to  constant  invasions  from  the 
Assyrian  kings.  On  the  fall  of  Nineveh  Nabopolassar  asserted  his 
authority  over  Phoenicia,  and  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for 
13  years,  after  having  previously  captured  Sidon.  The  result  of  the 
Tyrian  siege  is  uncertain  ; from  Ez.  xxix;  17,  we  may  almost  infer  that  it 
was  unsuccessful? — a conclusion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  kings  was  not  then  disturbed.  Shortly  after  this  Cyprus  was 
seized  by  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  Phoenicia  seems  to  have  declined  from 
this  time,  and  to  have  gradutdly  succumbed  to  the  preponderating  in- 
fluence of  the  Persian  empire  without  any  actual  conquest.  It  formed 
along  with  Palestine  andCypms  the  fifth  Persian  satrapy,  and  contributed 
a contingent  to  the  fleet  of  Danus  in  the  Greek  war.  In  B.c.  352  a vain 
attempt  was  made  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Sidon,  which  was 
again  the  chief  city  of  Phoenicia,  was  taken,  and  her  population  almost 
^troyed  by  Artaxei-xes  Ochus.  At  the  approach  of  Alexander  the 
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Great,  Aradus,  Byblus,  and  Sidon,  received  him,  but  Tyre  held  out, 
and  was  not  taken  until  after  a laborious  siege  of  seven  months, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  utterly  destroyed,  and  a Carian  colony  intro- 
duced in  their  place.  Alexander  formed  Phoenicia,  with  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  into  a province.  In  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  his  domi- 
nions Phoenicia  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  but  was  shortly 
after  (b.c.  315)  seized  by  Antigonus,  and  from  this  time  formed  a bone 
of  contention  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings.  In  the  year 
B.c.  83,  the  Phoenicians  obtained  the  aid  of  Tigi-anes,  king  of  Armenia, 
against  the  latter,  and  he  held  it  for  fourteen  years.  Ultimately  it 
fell,  along  with  Syria,  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

§ 10.  The  commerce  of  Phoenicia  was  prosecuted  on  a most  exten- 
sive scale,  llie  chief  routes  in  the  continent  of  Asia  have  been 
already  described ; it  remains  for  us  to  give  a brief  account  of  their 
maritime  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Africa. 

Their  colonies  lined  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  its  western 
extremity.  We  can  trace  their  progress  to  Cyprus,  where  they  founded 
Citium  and  Paphos;  thence  to  Crete  (the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa) 
and  the  Cyclades,  which  were  chiefly  colonised  by  them;  thence  to 
Eubffia,  where  they  once  dwelt  at  Calchis,  and  to  Greece,  where 
Thebes  claimed  connexion  with  them.  Chios,  Samos,  and  Tenedos, 
were  united  to  Phoenicia  by  ancient  rites  and  myths,  as  also  Imbros 
and  Lemnos.  The  mines  of  Thasos  and  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Thriice,  had  been  worked  by  them.  They  had  settled 
in  greater  or  loss  force  on  the  southern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  where  they  founded  Pronectus 
and  Bithynium,  wliich  were  doubtless  but  stations  for  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Proceeding  yet  farther  to 
the  west,  we  find  them  sti-otching  across  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  .(Ebusus 
(/i'ica),  and  Spain  (the  Tarshish  of  Scripture),  where  they  founded 
Gadeim  (Cudit)  and  numerous  other  colonies.  The  northern  coast  of 
Africa  was  thickly  sown  with  their  colonies,  of  which  Utica,  Hippo, 
Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and  more  especially  Carthage — the  centre  of  an 
independent  system  of  colonies —were  the  most  important.  Outside 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they  possessed,  according  to  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
826),  as  many  as  300  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  traded  to  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  coasts  of  Eny- 
land  for  tin,  and  even  beyond  this  to  the  shores  of  Cirabria  for  amber  ; 
imd  thus,  as  Humboldt  {Kosinos,  ii.  132)  remarks,  “the  Tyrian  flag 
waved  at  the  same  time  in  Britain  and  the  Indian  Ocean.”  How  fiu- 
their  knowledge  of  the  world  extended  beyond  these  limits  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  stated  that  they  circumnavigated  Africa 
under  the  direction  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  42).  The 
truth  of  this  has  been  questioned ; Herodotus  himself  disbelieved  it, 
but  the  reason  he  gives  for  his  disbelief,  viz.  that  the  navigators  alleged 
that  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand,  is  a strong  argument  in  favour  of 
its  truth. 

III. ARjtBIA. 

§ 11.  The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
water,  viz.  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Sinus  Ornana, 
Gulf  of  Oman]  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  the  Erythrasum  Mare,  or 
Indian  Ocean  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Arabicus  Sinus.  In  the  N. 
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its  boundary  is  not  well  debned..  The  peninsula  itself  may  be 
regarded  as  terminating  at  a line  drawn  between  the  beads  of  the 
Persian  and  Jilauitic  gulfs,  distant  from  one  another  about  800 
miles ; but  it  was  usual  to  include  in  Arabia  two  outlying  districts, 
viz.  the  triangular  block  of  desert  ’’  to  the  N.  of  this  line,  interven- 
ing between  Palestine  and  Babylonia,  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
between  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea.  Arabia  was,  therefore,  contigu- 
ous to  Egypt  in  the  W.,  Palestine  in  the  N.W.,  Syria  in  the  N., 
and  Mesopotamia  in  the  N.E.  Its  physical  character  is  strongly 
marked : it  consists  of  a plateau  of  considerable  elevation,  sur-  • 
rounded  by  a low  belt  ® of  coast-land,  varying  in  width  according 
as  the  mountains  which  support  the  plateau  ajiproach  to  or  recede 
from  the  sea.  In  modern  geography  these  portions  are  distinguished 
as  the  Aiy'tZ,  “ highlands,”  and  the  Tehama,  “ lowlands,”  but  no  cor- 
responding terms  occur  among  ancient  writers.  The  country, 
though  generally  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  nevertheless 
abounded  in  productions  of  great  commercial  value,"  such  as 
spices,'  myrrh,*  frankincense,*  silk,*  precious  stones,  and  certain 
kinds  of  fruits.  An  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  between  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and  the  shores  of  India  and  southern 
Africa,  and  hence  various  productions  were  assigned  to  it  by 
ancient  writers  which  really  belonged  to  those  latter  countries. 

§ 12.  The  physical  features  of  Arabia  were  but  little  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  ranges  of  Palestine  may  be  traced  down  to  the 
head  of  the  iElanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  either  side  of  the 
remarkable  depressed  plain  named  Akaha.  Q'he  high  ground  on 

' The  name  aa  ured  In  St.  Paul’s  Ep.  to  the  Gal.  i.  17  has  reference  exclusively 
to  this  northern  district. 

• This  belt  appears  to  have  been  once  covered  by  the  sea,  and  has  been  ^du- 
ally elevated ; the  process  of  elevation  is  still  goin^  on,  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  W.  coast  is  very  observable  within  historical  times.  Muza,  which  Arrian 
describes  as  on  the  sea-coast,  is  now  several  miles  inland. 

* Hence  the  wealth  of  the  Arabs  passed  into  a proverb  among  the  Romans  : 

Flenas  aut  Arabum  domos.  Hon.  Carm.  u.  12,  24 
Intactis  opulentior 

Thesauris  Arabum.  Id.  iii.  24,  1. 

• - Sit  dives  amomo, 

Cinnamaque,  costumquc  suam,  sudataque  ligno 
Thura  ferat,  floresque  alios  PanchaJ^  tellus  ; 

Dum  ferat  et  Myrrbam.  Tanti  nova  non  fuit  arbos. 

Ov.  Jlet  X.  307. 

> Non  .\rabo  noster  tore  capillus  olet.  Ov.  I/rr.  xv.  76. 

Et  gravida)  maduere  comm,  quas  rore  Sabmo 

Nutricr.it.  Val.  Fi-acc.  vi.  709. 

• Vrantur  pia  turn  focis  : urantur  odorcs 

Quos  tener  c terra  divite  mittit  .4rabs.  Tibvi.l.  ii.  2,  3. 

India  mittit  ebur,  mollcs  sua  turn  Sabmi.  Viaii.  Georg,  i.  57. 

Totaque  thuriferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis.  Id.  ii.  139. 

• Nec  si  qua  Arabio  lucet  bombyce  puella.  Pbopebt.  ii.  3,  IS. 
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the  W.  side  gradually  rises  to^’ards  the  S.,  and  terminates  in  a 
confused  knotty  mass  of  lofty  mountains,  near  the  point  where  the 
two  arms  of  the  Eed  Sea  separate.  The  general  name  for  these 
mountains  in  classical  geography  was  Nigri  Montes;  they  are  now 
called  El  Tor,  the  most  conspicuous  heights  in  the  group  being 
named  Um  Shomer  (8H50  feet  high),  Jebel  Catharine  (8705),  Jehel 
Mouta,  “ Moses’  Hill,”  a little  to  the  E.  of  Jebel  Catharine,  the 
reputed  scene  of  the  delivery  of  the  law,  and  Jebel  Serial  (6759 
feet),  which  stands  apart  from  the  central  group,  near  the  W.  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Akaba  are  the  mountains  of 
Idumaea,  or  Edom,  composed  of  red  sandstone,  the  most  conspicuous 
height  of  which  is  the  Mount  Hor  of  the  Bible,  near  Petra,  the 
scene  of  Aaron’s  death.  Of  the  other  chains  in  Arabia  we  have 
notice  in  Ptolemy  of  ZamSthus.  Jebel  Aared,  in  the  interior;  the 
Marithi  Montes,  near  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  the  Nigri  Montes,  near 
the  Gulf  of  Oman. 

§ 13.  The  Arabians  were  mainly  a Semitic  race,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a Hamitic  element  mixed  with  it.  The  most 
important  tribes  known  to  ancient  geographers  were,  the  Scenit®,’ 
“ dwellers  in  tents,”  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Bedouins  ; the 
Nabatmi,®  in  Arabia  Petraea,  about  Petra  and  the  jElanitic  Gulf; 
the  Thamydeni,  or  Thamyditae,  more  to  the  S. ; the  Minaei,  in  the 
S.  of  Hedjaz ; the  Sabaji  ^ and  Homeritae,  in  the  S.W.  angle  ; the 
Chatramotitae  and  Adramit*,  in  Iladramaut ; the  Omanit®  on  the 
shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Oman ; the  Attasi  and  Gerrh®i,  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

§ 14.  Arabia  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts  : Desorta,  the 
northern  extension,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  and  Felix,* 
which  comprised  the  whole  of  the  proper  peninsula.  To  these  a 

• The  name  SaracSni  was  afterwards  applied  to  them,  though  originally  re- 
stricted to  a tribe  on  the  borders  of  Petraea. 

• The  Nabataei  were  well  known  to  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  Red  Sea  and  their  piratical  habits  : the  name  is  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  Arabian. 

Et  quos  deposuit  Nabatmo  bellua  saltu 

Jam  nimios  capltiquo  graves.  Juv.  Sat.  xi.  126. 

Eurus  ad  Anroram  Xabatacaque  rcgna  recessit.  Ov.  3Iet.  i.  61. 

' The  Sabaeans  were  the  chief  traders  in  frankinccnce  : 

Thuris  odoratce  cumulis  et  messc  Sabwa 

Paocm  conciliant  arte.  Claudias.  de  Laud  Stil,  i.  5S. 

ubi  templum  illi  centumque  Sabteo 

Thure  calont  arm,  scrtisquc  rcccntibus  halant.  Vino.  ^n.  i.  416. 

• The  title  of  Felix,  “ happy,”  though  not  inappropriate  to  certain  parts  of 
Arabia,  and  particularly  to  the  S.W.  angle,  may  have  originated  in  a mistaken 
interpretation  of  the  Semitic  Femen,  which  signifies  primarily  tha^r'i/W  hand,  and 
secondarily  the  south,  but  which  the  Greeks  understood  in  the  secondary  sense  of 
fortunate,  just  as  the  Latins  used  dexter.  Certainly  the  title  of  Felix  is  a perfect 
misnomer  for  a great  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
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third  was  subsequently  added,  of  which  the  earliest  notice  occuis  in 
Ptolemy,  named  Petraea,  apidying  to  the  district  surrounding  the 
town  of  Petra.  The  towns  of  ancient  Arabia  possess  few  topics  of 
interest.  They  occupied  the  sites  of  the  modem  towns,  and  corre- 
spond with  them  in  great  measure  in  name : thus,  in  Macoraba  we 
recognise  Mekka  Babba,  “ the  great  Mecca in  Jambia,  Yembo ; 
in  Mariaba,  March ; in  Adana,  the  modern  Aden,  at  present  a Bri- 
tish possession,  and  serving  the  same  purpose  to  which  it  owed  its 
ancient  celebrity,  as  a station  for  Indian  commerce  ; in  Jathrippa, 
Jathret,  the  earlier  name  of  Medina.  Tlie  modem  Jeddah  is  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  ancient  Thebaj ; Mokka,  however, 
stands  on  ground  which  was  not  in  existence  in  ancient  times,  and 
has  supplanted  Muza  as  the  chief  port  of  that  part  The  only 
towns  of  which  we  have  any  special  knowledge  were  situated  in  the 
N.  of  the  country,  such  as  Petra,  .iElana,  and  a few  others. 

Petra,  the  ciipital  of  the  Nabathsei,  was  by  far  the  most  important 
town  in  northern  Arabia.  It  was  situated  between  the  head  of  the 
i£lanitic  Gulf  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  was  the  central  point  whence  the 
caravan-routes  radiated  to  Egypt,  the  Persian  gulf,  Syria,  and  southern 
Arabia.  Its  position  is  remarkable  : a ravine  ( Wady  Musa)  of  about  a 
mile  in  length,  about  150  feet  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  only  12  feet  at 
its  narrowest  point,  conducts  to  a plain  about  a square  mile  in  extent: 
on  this  plain  stood  the  town,  while  the  ravine  itself  served  as  a necro- 
polis, the  tombs  being  excavated  out  of  the  sides  of  the  cliffs,  and  adorned 
with  sculptured  faq(Mes,  which  are  still  in  a high  state  of  preservation. 
The  remains  of  a theatre,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  are  also  a remarkable 
object.  These  buildings  were  probably  erected  during  the  period  that 
the  town  was  held  by  the  Romans,  commencing  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
in  whose  reign  it  was  subdued,  and  lasting  for  about  a couple  of  cen- 
turies. .£lana,  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  tlie  Biblical  name 
of  Elath,  remained  a port  of  commercial  importance  under  the  Romans. 
The  names  of  the  other  important  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  from  N.  to  S. 
were — Jambia,  I'eirdM,  Ziibram,  Ikideo,  and  Muza  : the  last  was  iden- 
tical with  Muushid.  Sapphar  was  an  important  town  in  the  interior,  E. 
of  Muza,  probably  at  a spot  nqmed  Bhafar.  Saba  ranked  as  the  capital 
of  the  south,  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain;  it  was  pixibably  iden- 
tical with  Marimba  in  the  interior,  and  is  further  noticed  under  the 
names  SabUtha  or  Sabtha.  Mariaba  was  famed  for  its  enonnous  reser- 
voir, which  received  the  water  of  no  less  than  70  streams  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation : the  bursting  of  the  gi-eat  dam  was  regarded  as  so 
• great  a catastrophe  that  it  became  an  ei-a  in  Arabic  history;  it  occurred 
probably  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  remains  of  this 
reservoir  have  been  discovered  at  March.  Adana  was  the  chief  port  on 
the  southei-n  coast,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  Arabia  Felix;  it 
w.as  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Egyjit,  Arabia,  and  India. 
ASlius  Gallus  destroyed  it,  but  it  soon  revived.  On  the  Persian  Gulf 
Rhegma  and  Oberra  may  be  noticed  as  places  of  importance  in  con- 
nexion with  Indian  trade. 

Islands. — Off  the  Arabian  coast  were  the  islands  Dioscorldis,  Socotra, 
and  Sarapldis,  Massera,  in  the  Arabian  Sea ; and  Tylns,  or  Tynu,  Bah- 
t,  ami  Ar&dns,  Arad,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  two  latter  are  of 
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interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  PhcBuicians.  Tylus  is 
also  described  as  abounding  in  pearls. 

History. — The  histoiy  of  Arabia  in  ancient  times  is  well  nigh  a blank. 
No  conqueror  has  ever  penetrated  the  interior  to  any  distance.  Anti- 
gonus  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  conquer  the  Nabathxi  in 
the  years  312,  311  B.c.  The  next  exp^ition  was  undertaken  by  .^lius 
Qallus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  n.c.  24.  Starting  from  Myus  Hormus 
he  landed  at  Leuce  Come,  and  proceeded  by  an  overland  route  to  a 
place  named  Marsyabse,®  whence  ho  returned  under  pressure  of  the 
extreme  heat  and  drought.  In  a.d.  105  the  district  adjacent  to  Pales- 
tine was  formed  into  a Roman  province  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  under 
the  name  of  Arabia. 


* The  scene  of  this  expedition  was  probably  quite  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula  : 
as  Leuce  Come  was  only  two  or  three  days’  sail  from  Myus  Hormus,  it  could  not 
have  been  8.  of  Moilak ; Marsyabm  cannot  possibly  be  identified  with  the  southern 
Moriaba  of  the  Sabsei,  but  was  perhaps  on  the  site  of  Merab,  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Ife^fd  mountains.  The  foliowing  passages  relate  to  this  expedition  : 

Icci  bcatis  nunc  Arabum  invidcs 
Oazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabtem 
Kegibus.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  29,  1. 

India  quin,  Auguste,  tuo  dat  colia  triumpho, 

Et  domus  intactse  te  tremit  Arabice.  Propert.  ii.  10,  IB. 
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• CHAPTER  XI. 

PALESTINE. 

§ 1.  Boundaries;  names.  § 2.  Position  and  general  character.  § 3. 
Mountains.  § 4.  Plains.  § 5.  Rivers  and  lakes.  § 6.  Inhabitants. 
§ 7.  Territorial  divisions.  I.  Juda;a.  § 8.  Physical  character  of 
Judaea.  § 9.  Simeon.  § 10.  Judah.  § 11.  The  maritime  plain; 
Philistia.  § 12.  Dan.  § 13.  Benjamin.  § 14.  Jerusalem.  II. 
Samaria.  § 15.  Boundaries  and  character  of  Samaria.  § 16. 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  III.  Galilee.  § 17.  Boundaries  and 
character  of  Gralilee.  § 18.  Issachar  ; the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
§ 19.  Zebulun  ; the  Sea  of  Galilee.  § 20.  Naphthali.  § 21.  Asher. 
IV.  Per.® A.  §22.  Physical  features  of  Persea;  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
half  Manasseh.  § 23.  Moab.  § 24.  Batanaea,  Trachonitis,  and  Itursea* 
§ 25.  Towns.  § 26.  History. 

§ 1.  Palestine  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  or 
“ great”  sea ; on  the  S.  and  E.  by  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  on  the 
N.  by  Syria.  Its  boundary  in  the  latter  direction  is  not  well  de- 
fined ; it  ran  somewhere  N.  of  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31),  and  along  the 
southern  extremity  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8),  or  Hor  (Num.  xxxiv. 
7,  8)  : on  the  S.  a range  of  heights  extends  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  : on  the  E.  the  limit  is  again 
'undefined  ; in  the  northern  part  it  extends  as  far  as  Salcah  (Josh. 
\iii.  11)  in  nearly  the  37°  of  long.,  and  thence  returns  to  a range 
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of  hills  skirting  the  desert,  which  it  follows  towards  the  S.  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Jabbok,  and  thence  to  the 
Amon.  The  surface  of  Palestine  is  greatly  varied.  The  greater 
part  of  the  interior  is  a highland  district,  diversified  in  some  places 
with  hills,  in  others  with  broad  undulations.  Low  plains  intervene 
between  this  district  and  the  sea,  and  a remarkable  sunken  plain, 
in  some  parts  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  cleaves  the  highlands  from 
N.  to  S.,  along  the  course'  of  the  Jordan.  The  temperature  varies 
with  the  varying  altitude.  While  the  plains  suffer  from  a tropical 
heat,  the  highlands,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  jiopulation  has  in  all 
ages  been  settled,  enjoy  a tolerably  motlerate  and  equable  climate. 
The  productions  are  consequently  equally  varied.  The  palm-tree 
and  the  walnut,  the  balsam  and  the  cedar,  find  temperatures  adapted 
to  their  several  natures.  That  the  soil,  under  the  most  careful 
cultivation,  was  pre-eminently  fertile,*  not  only  the  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  the  Bible,  but  the  statements  of  classical  writers  also 
inform  us.  In  addition  to  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cereals,  a pro- 
fusion of  fruits — the  vine,  olive,  fig,  pomegranate,  date,  almond^  &c. 
— ripened  in  great  perfection.  In  the  highlands,  particularly  in 
those  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  the  finest  pastures  abound. 

Names. — Palestine  formed  a portion  of  the  “land  of  Canaan,”  which 
extended,  as  we  have  already  shown,  beyond  the  borders  of  Phoenicia : 
this,  therefore,  was  its  earliest  designation  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  31). 
It  (lid  not,  however,  apply  to  the  .Trans -Jordanic  region,  this  being 
styled  in  contradistinction  Gilead  (Josh.  xxii.  9-11).  Before  the 
Exodus  it  was  styled  the  “land  of  the  Hebrews”  (Gen.  xl.  15),  and 
after  the  Exodus  the  “ land  of  Israel  ” (Judg.  xix.  29),  and  occa- 
sionally the  “land  of  Jehovah"  (Hos.  ix.  3;  compare  Lev.  xxv.  23; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  1).  The  expression  “Holy  Land”  which  we  have  adoptecl 
occurs  but  once  in  Scripture  (Zech.  ii.  12).  Palestine  is  derived  from 
the  Greeks,  who  described  this  portion  of  Syria  under  the  specific  title 
of  “ Sytia  Paloestina,”  i.  e.  “ Syria  of  the  Philistines”*  (Herod,  i.  105). 
After  the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  name  of  Judah, 
which  had  previously  applied  only  to  the  tribe  of  that  name  and  after- 
wards to  the  kingdom,  was  extended  over  the  whole  country,  and  the 
people  were  named  Judteans  or  Jews. 

§ 2.  The  geographical  position  and  physical  character  of  Palestine 
adapted  it  in  many  respects  for  its  special  oflSce  in  the  world’s 
history.  (1.)  Its  boundaries  were  well  defined:  the  wilderness 
encompassed  fit  on  the  E.  and  S.,  while  on  the  N.  the  mountainous 
district  of  Lebanon,  and  on  the  W.  the  Mediterranean  Sea  closed  it 


' The  present  condition  of  Palestine  presents  in  this  respect  a most  melancholy 
contrast.  The  change  maybe  traced  to  various  causes  : — the  destruction  of  the 
terraces  and  water-channels — the  extirpation  of  the  forests — and  the  constant 
wars  that  have  desolated  the  country. 

* This  was  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Komans  : 

Alba  Paleestino  sancta  columba  Syro. — Tibull.  £1.  i.  7,  18. 

1 3 
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iu.  Thus  the  Jews  were  distinctly  sejiarated  from  all  other  nations. 
(2.)  It  was  well  situated  with  regard  to  the  early  seats  of  empire 
and  civilization,  having  Egypt  on  the  one  side  and  Mesopotamia  on 
the  other.  All  intercourse  between  these  countries  was  necessarily 
conducted  through  Palestine  : in  a military  i>oiut  of  view  esjiecially 
Palestine  was  the  gate  of  Egy[)t.  From  these  causes  both  the 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians  must  have  become  well  acquainted  with  its 
institutions  and  religion.  (3).  It  jxwsessed  uo  facilities  for  extended 
commerce  ; the  coast-line  is  regular,  and  offers  no  harbourage,  except 
at  the  small  port  of  Joppa ; the  country  was  not  gifted  with  any 
peculiar  productions  which  called  forth  a spirit  of  inventive  genius. 
(4.)  The  varied  character  of  its  soil  yielded  all  the  productions 
requisite  for  the  necessities  and  even  the  luxuries  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  made  them  comparatively  independent  of  other  countries. 

§ 3.  The  mountain  system  of  Palestine  is  connected  with  the 
great  range  of  Taurus  by  the  intervening  chains  of  Amanus, 
Bargylus,  and  Libanus  or  Lebanon.  From  the  latter  of  these  a 
high  mountainous  district  emanates  which  runs  parallel  to,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land,  broken  only  at  one  point  by  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  the  valley  of  the  river  Kishon.  The  mountains  S.of  Esdraelon 
are  subdivided  into  two  sections  by  a depression,  which  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerasalem : the  southern  of  these  sections 
comprised  the  “hill  country  of  Judwa,”  the  northern  the  “moun- 
tains of  Ephraim  the  elevation  of  this  district  gradually  increases 
towards  the  S.,  and  attains  a height  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  The  regularity  of  the 
coast-line  is  broken  by  the  protrusion  of  a lofty  spur  that  bounds 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  promontorj'  of 
Carmel.  The  district  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  may  be  regarded 
as  a prolongation  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  which  is  continued  in 
the  ranges  of  el-Heish  and  el-Faras  to  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  then  subsides  into  the  table-land  of  Hauran.  On  the  southern 
side  of  the  Hieromax  the  ground  rises  again,  and  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  in  Mount  Gilead  S.  of  the  Jabbok.  The  plateau  which 
succeeds  towards  the  S.  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  falls  off  gradually  eastward  to  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  most  remarkable  height  in  the  whole  of  Palestine  is  the  northern 
peak  of  Hermon  at  the  extremity  of  Antilibanus : it  received  various 
names,  Sirion,  Senir,  and  occasionally  Sion  (Deut,  iv.  48),  the  two 
former  signifying  “ breastplate,”  and  suggested  by  the  glittering 
a]ipcarance  of  the  summit  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  : it 
is  now  called  Jcbel-esh-Shcikh,  “ the  old  man’s  mountain,”  or 
“the  chief  mountain;”  its  height  is  about  10,000  feet,  and  its 
summit  is  streaked  with  snow  even  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
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§ 4.  Next  to  the  mountains,  the  plains  demand  our  notice,  from 
the  strong  contrast  which  they  present  in  point  of  elevation  and  cha- 
racter. These  plains  extend  on  each  side  of  the  hill-country  of 
Western  Palestine : on  the  W.  a rich  district  stretches  from  Carmel 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
divided  into  two  portions,  Sharon,  “ the  smooth,”  forming  the  northern 
division,  and  Shephela,  “ the  low,”  the  southern,- while  N.  of  Carmel 
follows  the  beautiful  plain  that  surrounds  Acre.  On  the  E.  lies  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  deeply  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
presenting  in  almost  every  respect  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  hill- 
country  : it  was  described  by  the  Hebrews  as  “ the  desert,”  by  the 
Greeks  as  Anion,  “the  channel,”  and  by  the  modern  Arabs  as 
el-Ghor,  “ the  sunken  plain.”  The  difference  in  point  of  elevation  of 
these  closely  contiguous  districts  is  best  shown  by  a reference  to 
the  accompanying  diagram.  Jerusalem  stands  about  3500  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  about  the  same  elevation  at  which  a spec- 
tator overlooks  the  sea  at  Carnarvon  from  the  top  of  Snowdon.® 


§ 5.  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Palestine  is  the  Jordan, 
which  rises  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  and  flows  with  a rapid  stream 
(whence  its  name,  meaning  “ the  swiftly  descending  ”)  through  the 
lakes  of  Merom  and  Galilee  into  the  Dead  Sea,  its  valley  sinking  far 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Arabs  name  it  Sheriat- 
el-KkeUr,  “ the  watering  place.” 

Its  early  course  lies  along  a level  and  swampy  plain  to  the  Lake  of 
Merom : at  this  point  the  depression  of  its  bed  commences,  and  it 
descends  300  feet  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Emerging  from  this  it  descends 
again  1000  feet  by  a series  of  rapids  to  the  Dead  Sea,  receiving  on  its 
left  bank  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Hieromaz  and  the  Jabbok.  This 
last  stage  of  its  course  lies  along  a deep  valley,  about  eight  miles  broad, 
enclosed  between  two  parallel  mountain  walls.  As  the  river  flows  in 
the  lowest  part  of  this  valley,  it  is  incapable  of  fructifying  it,  and  hence 
it  was  specially  termed  “ the  desert  ” {Ha-arabah)  by  the  Hebrews.  In 
the  midst  of  this  barrenness,  the  uanks  of  the  river  are  fringed  with  a 
prolific  growth  of  trees  and  grass.  It  is  crossed  by  fords  at  four  points. 


r This  contrast  of  mountain  and  plain  exercises  an  influence  on  the  political 
arrangements,  and  even  on  the  language  of  the  country.  From  It  arises  the  broad 
division  of  the  population  into  the  Amorites,  “ dwellers  in  the  mountains,”  and 
the  Ctmaanites,  ” dwellers  in  the  plain.”  Hcnee  also  the  expressions  so  frequent 
in  Sci-ipture,  “going  down,”  e.g.  to  Jericho,  “going  up”  to  Jerusalem.  To  the 
same  feature  we  may  also  attribute  the  extensive  views  whieh  are  to  be  obtained 
from  various  points  of  the  hill-country. 
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viz.  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Jabbok,  and 
at  two  points  opposite  Jericho.  In  the  latter  part  of  its  coui’se  the 
bed  of  the  river  is  depressed  about  50  to  8'i  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
plain:  its  breadth  varies  from  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  deptli  from  10  to 
12  feet.  At  the  time  the  Israelites  crossed  it,  it  was  full  up  to  its  banks 
— an  occurrence  still  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  Jordan  with  its  singularly  depressed  valley  formed  a natural  divi- 
sion of  Palestine  into  two  portions,  described  in  Scripture  as  “this 
side  ” and  “ the  other  side  Jordan.” 

The  Jordan  was  connected  with  a system  of  lakes,  which  were 
fed  by  it ; they  were  named — the  first  Herom,  now  Ard-d-IJuleh  ; 
the  second,  by  the  several  names  of  the  Sea  ol  Chinnereth  or  Chinne- 
roth,  perhaps  from  its  oval,  “ harp-like  ” form,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  from 
the  province  in  which  it  lay,  and  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  or  Tiberias 
from  places  on  its  coast : the  third,  the  “ great  ” or  “ salt  ” sea  of  the 
Hebrews,  theLacus  AsphaltitM  of  the  Romans,  the  Bahr  Lut,  “ Ixjt’s 
Sea,”  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  “ Dead  Sea”  of  some  cl^^sical  writers 
and  of  moilern  geography. 

Merom  is  about  4^  miles  long  by  .3^  broad,  and  is  surrounded  by  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  jungle  : on  the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
fought  the  last  battle  between  Joshua  and  the  Can.aauites.  The  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  about  13  miles  long  by  6 wide  ; it  lies  in  a deeply  sunk  basin, 
surrounded  by  hills  of  great  elevation.  On  the  eastern  shore  these 
hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  : on  the  western 
shore  a fertile  strip  of  land  intervenes,  and  at  one  point,  about  midway 
from  the  ends  of  the  lake,  there  is  a considemble  plain  about  5 miles 
wide  *>y  (J  broad,  formed  by  the  receding  mountains.  The  lake  still 
abounds  with  fish  as  in  our  Saviour’s  time.  The  Dead  Sea  is  40  miles 
long  by  8^  broad,  and  lies  at  a depression  of  above  1 300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  lower  part  of  the  sea  is  narrowed  by  the  projec- 
tion of  a broad  promontory : a great  alter.ttion  in  the  depth  occurs  at 
this  point,  the  northern  portion  being  deep,  the  southern  quite  shallow. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  by  a double  mountain  wall,  the  continuation  of 
that  which  bounds  the  Ghor.  The  saltness  of  the  water  is  remarkable, 
the  per-centage  of  salt  being  2Hl,  while  that  of  the  ocean  is  only  4.  This 
arises  from  a barrier  of  fossil  salt  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake, 
aided  by  the  effects  of  evaporation.  Masses  of  asphaltum  are  sometimes 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom.  Along  the  shore  are  numerous  salt 
marshes,  on  which  pure  sulphur  is  often  found,  and  near  the  southern 
end  are  s.alt-pits.  A number  of  springs  pour  into  the  lake,  of  which  the 
most  famous  were  En-eglaim,  probably  the  Callirhoe  in  which  Herod 
bathed,  at  the  N.E.  end,  and  En-gedi  on  the  western  coast,  surrounded 
by  a small  oasis  of  verdure.  The  lake  receives  a further  supply  from 
some  tributary  streams  on -its  eastern  shore,  of  which  the  Amon  is  the 
most  important.  Changes  have  probably  occurred  in  the  condition  of 
the  lake  within  historical  times:  the  description  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  10) 
is  now  inappropriate,  and  the  fact  of  a Pentapolis,  or  confederacy  of 
five  citic.s,  viz.,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  having 
existed  near  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  renders  it  likely  that  the 
shallow  part  of  the  lake  has  been  recently  submerged,  and  was  formerly 
a rich  plain.  The  opinion  formerly  entertained,  that  the  Jordan  may 
formerly  have  found  a channel  by  the  Araboh  into  the  Red  Sea,  has 
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been  proved  incorrect  by  the  discovery  that  the  ground  rises  S.  of  the 
lake. 

§ 6.  The  population  of  Palestine  was  comjwsed  of  numerous 
races,  which  succeeded  one  another  in  the  possession  of  the  country. 

it  Its  earliest  inhabitants  probably  belonged  to  those  “Giant” 
races,  of  which  but  a few  isolated  communities  remained  in  his- 
torical times.  They  were  most  numerous  in  the  Trans-Jordanic 
district,  where  we  have  notice  of  the  Eephaims  in  Ashteroth- 
Kamiiim,  the  Zuzims  or  Zamzummim  in  Ham,  and  the  Emim 
in  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Og,  the  King  of  Bashan,  was 
the  last  survivor  of  the  race  in  that  district  (Deut.  iii.  11).  They 
were  also  found  W.  of  Jordan,  viz.  the  Anakim  about  Hebron 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  Josh.  xiv.  15);  the  Rephaim,  who  gave  name  to  a 
valley  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  18) ; and  perhaps  the 
Avim  in  Philistia  (Deut.  ii.  23).  The  origin  and  history  of  these 
races  is  a matter  of  conjecture. 

ii.  The  Canaanites  were,  tike  the  Phoenicians,  a Semitic  race. 
There  is  certainly  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  Biblical  state- 

‘ment  (according  to  which  Canaan  was  a son  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  6) 
with  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  language  and  other  ethno- 
logical indications.  It  is  clear  that  when  Abraham  first  entered 
Canaan  the  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  was  the  same  as 
the  later  Hebrew : not  only  did  Abraham  converse  with  the  Hittites 
without  an  interpreter  (Gen.  xxiii.),  but  the  names  Melchizedek, 
Salem,  and  others,  are  clearly  of  a Semitic  origin. 

iii.  The  Philistines  were  a Hamitic  race ; according  to  Gen.  x. 
14,  they  were  connected  with  the  Casluhim,  and  according  to  Jer. 
xlvii.  4,  and  Am.  ix.  7,  with  the  Caphthorim.  As  these  two  tribes 
were  closely  allied,  it  is  possible  that  the  Caphthorim  immigrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Casluhim  at  a later  period.  The  Philistines 
were  intimately  connected  with  Egypt : tlie  name  Caphthor  survived 
in  Coptos,  and  Philistine  perhaps  in  Pelusium  ; the  name  Philistine 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Coptic  origin,  betokening  “ strangers”  (hence, 
in  the  LXX.  they  are  termed  aXXoc^vXoi),  indicating  their  immi- 
gration from  Upper  to  Lower  Egypt. 

iv.  The  Hebrews  were  also  a Semitic  race,  who  immigrated  at 
a later  period  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  When  they 
first  apiiear  in  history  they  were  a nomadic  tribe,  who  merely  fed 
their  flocks  and  herds  by  the  permission  of  the  older  occupants. 
Their  growth  as  a people  took  place  in  Egypt,  whence  they  issued 
as  an  invading  host  and  took  forcible  possession  of  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  many  instances  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  in 
others  reducing  them  to  the  position  of  bondsmen.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  no  period  possessors  of  the 
whole  of  the  country.  The  Philistines  in  the  S.  and  the  Phoeni- 
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clans  in  tlie  N.  held  their  ground  permanently;  and  for  a long 
period  the  Canaanites  occupied  strongholds  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hebrews  (1  Sam.  vii.  14  ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  2,  xxiv.  7).  The  population 
was  thus  of  a mixed  character,  foreign  races  holding  the  extremities 
of  the  land,  while  in  the  central  districts  Canaanites  were  found 
even  to  the  latest  tiiUes  of  the  monarchy  (Ezr.  ix.  12),  much  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Simrtans  and  Helots  of  Laconia  (1  Kings, 
ix.  20,  21). 

V.  The  Samaritans  were  a mixed  race  of  Hebrews  and  Baby- 
lonians. Their  existence,  as  a people,  dates  from  the  period  of  the 
Israelitish  captivity,  when  Shalmaneser  introduced  colonies  of  Baby- 
lonians into  Samaria  to  supply  the  place  of  the  inhabitants  whom  he 
had  carried  off.  A certain  portion  of  the  latter  appear  to  have 
remained  behind,  or  perhaps  they  returned  gradually  from  the  place 
of  their  captivity.  Religious  teachers  were  supplied  at  their  own 
request,  and  thus  both  the  |x;opte  and  their  religion  assumed  a hybrid 
character,  which  led  to  extreme  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Jews, 
and  ultimately  to  the  estrangement  indicated  in  John  iv.  9. 

(vi.)  Wo  have,  lastly,  to  notice  some  tribes  which  were  connected* 
with  the  Israelites  by  ties  of  relationship  ; such  as  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  were  descended  from  Lot,  and  the  Kenites,  to 
whom  Hobab,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged. 

§ 7.  I’he  divisions  of  Palestine  varied  in  the  different  periods  of 
its  history. 

i.  The  earliest  of  these  periods  may  be  termed  the  Canaanitish, 
and  lasted  from  the  time  when  the  country  is  first  IsnowTi  to  us 
down  to  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews.  During  this  it  was  occuj>ied 
mainly  by  the  Civnaanitish  tribes,  and  partly  by  the  Philistines  and 
the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Lot. 

The  Ciimanitish  Period, — The  Canjianites  were  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes: — 1.  Ilivites  in  the  northern  districts  about  the  roots  of 
Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  3),  and  at  one  period  about  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2). 

2.  Girgashites,  whose  abode  is  not  specified  in  tlie  few  passages  in 
which  the  name  occurs  (Deut.  vii.  1;  Josh.  xxiv.  11;  Neh.  ix.  8). 

3.  Jebusites,  about  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  8;  Judg.  i.  21).  4.  Hittites, 

more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  3).  5. 

Amorites,  about  the  western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  13), 
and  across  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  the  opposite  highlands,  where, 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  they  had  two  kingdoms,  with  Ileshbon 
for  the  southern  (Num.  xxi.  13,  26)  and  Ashtaroth  for  the  northern 
capital  (Deut.  i.  4 ; Jo.sh.  ix.  10).  6.  Canaanites  (properly  so  called), 

on  the  sea-shore  N.  of  Philistia  and  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xiii.  29),  the  two  branches  being  described  as  the  “Canaanite 
on  the  oast  and  on  the  west”  (Josh.  xi.  3),  Whether  the  Perizzites 
were  a Canaanitish  tribe  or  not  is  uncertain : they  are  not  enumerated 
in  Gen.  x.-  15-19.  It  has  been  surmised,  however,  that  the  name  is 
significant,  and  that  the  Perizzites  were  the  " agriculturists  ” in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Canaanites,  “the  merchants,”  and  that  thus  Canaanite 
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and  Perizzite  formed  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  people,  according  - 
to  their  occupations  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30).  Some  of  the  above  names 
are  applied  in  an  extended  sense  to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  as  the 
Hittites  (Josh.  i.  4)  and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  xv.  16 ; Josh.  xxiv.  18). 

At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  the  Moabites,  who  had  previously  occu- 
pied the  district  £.  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  h^  been  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Amorites  and  were  living  S.  of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi. 
13,26).  The  name  “field"  or  “plains  of  Moab  ” was,  nevertheless, 
always  applied  to  their  former  territory  (Deut.  i.  5;  Josh.  xiii.  32). 

The  Ammonites  lived  originally  to  the  N.,  in  the  highlands  adjacent 
to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  Arnon  and  Jabbok,  but  had 
been  diiveu  to  the  borders  of  the  wilderness  by  the  Amorites,  east- 
ward of  the  Jabbok  in  its  upper  course  (Deut.  iii.  16).  The  Kenites 
roamed  about  the  country,  and  are  found  at  one  period  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judah  (Judg.  i.  16),  at  another  in  northern  Palestine  (Judg.  iv.  • 
11),  at^  again  among  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6). 

The  Philistines  were  settled  in  the  southern  maritime  plain  of 
Judaea,  where  they  had  a confedei-acy  of  five  cities — Ashdod,  Gaza. 
Ekron,  Gath,  and  Ascalon. 

ii.  The  second  period  may  he  termed  the  Israelitish,  lasting 
from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  vAen  Palestine 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes,  the  earlier  nations  occupying 
certain  positions.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  the  whole  country 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel — the  former 
comprising  the  southern  portion  of  western  Palestine  as  far  as  the 
boundary  of  Benjamin  and  Ephraim,  and  the  latter  the  whole 
remaining  district. 

iii.  The  third  period  may  be  termed  the  Roman,  and  is  con- 
temixiraneous  with  the  New  Testament  history.  Western  Palestine 
was  then  divided  into  three  portions — Judaia,  Samaria,  and  Galilee 
— while  eastern  Palestine  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of  which 
Penea  was  the  most  imjmrtant,  extending  from  the  southern  frontier 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  northern  district  being  subdivided  into 
Itursea,  Gaulonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Trachonitis.  We  shall  adopt  the 
divisions  of  this  third  period  in  the  following  detailed  description  of 
the  country,  retaining  the  tribes  as  subdivisions. 

iv.  Finally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century  a.d.,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  into  three  provinces  ; Palsestina  Prima,  consisting 
of  the  northern  part  of  Judaja,  Samaria,  and  Philistia ; P.  Secunda, 
Galilee  and  Northern  Persea ; and  P.  Tcrtia  or  Salutaris,  the  southern 
parts  of  Juda:a  and  Perasa,  with  a part  of  Arabia  Petraea. 

I.  JUD.EA. 

§ 8.  Judjea  comprised  the  territories  of  the  tribes  of  Simeon, 
Judah,  Dan,  and  Benjamin,  together  with  the  maritime  district  of 
Philistia.  Within  these  limits  were  included  districts  differing 
widely  from  each  other  in  physical  character,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions. There  was  first  the  “ south  countr}’,’’  consisting  of  an  undu- 
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latiug  plain  between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  desert  of 
et-Tih;  secondly,  the  “hill  country,”  the  central  district,  which  was 
highly  elevated  and  richly  cultivated  ; thirdly,  the  “ desert,”  which 


Jericho. 


intervened  between  this  and  the  Dead  Sea ; and,  lastly,  the  maritime 
plain,  named  Shephela,  which  was  remarkably  fertile. 

§ 9.  The  tribe  of  Simeon  occupied  the  “south  country,”  which  was 
unfavourably  situated,  being  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Amalek- 
ites  and  otlier  desert  tribes : it  consequently  possessed  no  towns  of 
importance,  but  had  several  stations  about  wells,  such  as  Beersheba, 
Laharoi,  and  others. 

Beersheba,  "the  well  of  the  oath,”  is  connected  with  many  in- 
cidents of  interest : the  well  was  originally  dug  by  Abraham,  and 
named  after  the  treaty  which  he  formed  with  Abimelech : here  the 
patriarch  planted  a grove  and  received  his  order  to  slay  Isaac  ; and 
Jacob  obtained  the  blessing  from  Esau,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  before 
leaving  his  native  country.  Samuel  hero  appointed  his  sons  Judges, 
and  it  was  visited  by  Elijah  on  his  journey  to  Horeb : it  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  Palestine.  There  are  still  at  this  spot  two  wells 
furnishing  pure  living  water. 
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§ 10.  Tho  “ south  country  ” was  succeeded  by  the  “ hill  country,” 
occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a broad  district  of  hill  and  vale 
overlo<^ing  in  one  direction  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  other  the  maritime 
plain  of  Philistia.  Its  fertility  was  great : it  was  (and  even  still  is 
in  spots)  well  covered  with  corn-fields  and  vineyards  ; the  ravines 
were  clothed  with  forests,  and  the  various  mounUiin-tops  afforded 
secure  sites  for  fortified  towns.  The  most  elevated  part  is  in  the 
neigiil>ourhood  of  Hebron,  which  stands  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  * 
the  sea.  The  territory  of  Judah  extended  on  each  side  of  this 
mountain  district  into  the  plain  that  lies  adjacent  to  it  on  the  W., 
and  over  the  wide  plateau  which  extends  eastward  to  the  precipitous 
heights  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  aivd  which  from  its  desolate  cha- 
racter well  deserves  the  title  of  the  “ wilderness”  of  Judah. 

The  chief  town  in  the  hill  country  was  Hebron, originally  Kiijath- 
arba,  situated  on  a hill  overlooking  the  fertile  valley  of  Eshcol,  which 
is  still  well  clothed  with  orchards,  oliveyards,  and  vineyards;  it  is  first 
noticed  .as  the  abode  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and  afterwards  as  the  place 
where  Abraham  settled;  Caleb  selected  it  as  his  portioij  at  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  and  drove  out  Arba  and  his  sons;  it  was  the  central 
spot  to  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  rallied  under  David  and  Absalom. 
Near  it  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where  the  patriarchs  were  buried, 
now  marked  by  a building  called  the  Haram ; and  a little  N.  of  the 
town  is  Hanu:o,  Bameh,  beneath  the  shelter  of  whose  gi-ove  (“plain  ” 
in  the  English  translation,  Gen.  xiv.  13,  xxiii.  15)  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  Bethlehem,  “the  house  of  bread,”  sumamed^of  Judah,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  in  Zebulun,  and  also  Ephratah,  “ fruitful,” 
stands  a short  distance  E.  of  the  road  leading  from  Hebron  to  Jeru- 
salem, on  a narrow  ridge  which  protrudes  eastward  from  the  central 
range,  and  which  descends  steeply  into  valleys  on  all  sides  but  the  W. 

It  was  here  that  Jacob  buried  Rachel — that  Ruth  gleaned  in  the  fields 
of  Boaz — that  David  spent  his  youth—  and,  above  all,  that  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  was  bom,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields  the  good  news  was  first 
told  from  heaven  to  the  shepherds. 

Of  the  other  towns  in  this  district  wo  may  notice — Haon,  on  the 
summit  of  a conical  hill,  overlooking  the  desert  of  Judah — Carmel, 
somewhat  westward,  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Abigail  and  David — 
Engedi,  a spot  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  gave 
name  to  the  surrounding  wilderness — LacluBh,  in  the  maritime  plain 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  an  important  military  post  commanding 
the  south  country;  it  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  and  was  besieged  by 
Sennacherib — Libnah,  to  the  N.W.,  also  besieged  by  Sennacherib;  it 
was  an  old  Canaanitish  town,  and  sufiSciently  strong  to  revolt  from 
king  Jehoram — Etham,  Uriels,  a little  S.  of  Bethlehem,  where  are  cer- 
tain re.servoirs,  now  named  “ Solomon’s  Pools,”  with  which  the  Temple 
.at  Jerusalem  was  supplied  with  water.  On  the  heights  overlooking 
the  wilderness  of  Judah  were  situated  tho  fortresses  of  Uodin,  Herodion, 
and  Masada : the  site  of  Herodion  is  identified  with  the  Frank  Moun- 


* The  modern  names  of  the  towns  of  Palestine  are  generally  identieal  with  the 
Biblical  ones.  Hence  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them,  except  in  cases  where  there 
Is  considerable  variation,  or  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  positions. 
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tain,  E.  of  Bethlehem;  Masilda  was  above  Engedi:  the  poaition  of 
Modin  Is  unknown. 

§ 11.  'I'he  district  of  Fhiliatia  comprised  the  southern  portion  of 
the  maritime  plain  of  Palestine  to  Ekron  in  the  N.  1'his  district  is 
divided  into  two  belts — one  consisting  of  a sandy  strip  of  coast,  and 
tlie  other  of  a cultivated  district  slightly  elevated,  and  Avith  occa- 
sional eminences,  on  which  the  strongholds  of  the  country  were 
built.  This  ]iart  of  the  country  is  remarkably  fertile  both  in  Com 
and  in  every  kind  of  garden  fruit.  Hie  five  chief  towns  formed  in 
the  early  period  of  Jewish  history  a confederacy  of  five  cities,  viz. 
Gaza,  Ascalon,  Ashdod,  Ekron,  and  Gath : the  last  has  not  been 
identified,  but  the  others  are  still  in  existence. 

Gaza,  Ghuzzeh,  stands  near  the  southern  frontier,  at  present  above 
3 miles  from  the  sea,  but  formerly  (as  some  suppose)  within  2 miles  of 
it.  It  ranked  as  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Palestine  (Gen.  x.  19) ; 
though  nominally  within  the  borders  of  Judah,  and  conquered  by  them, 
it  was  not  retained : Samson’s  death  took  place  there.  The  position  of 
Gaza,  as  the  " key  of  Egypt,”  exposed  it  to  various  sieges : it  was  taken 
with  difficulty  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  twice  ruined  in  the 
1st  century  of  our  era:  it  now  contains  about  15,U00  inhabitants. 
Ascalon.  on  the  sea  coast,  was  similarly  captui-ed  but  not  retained  by 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  from  an  early  period  the  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Derceto,  the  Syrian  Venus  : the  site  is  almost  covered  with  sand, 
and  ere  long  the  words  of  Zephaniah  (ii.  4)  will  bo  verified  that  “ Ash- 
kelou  shall  be  a desolation.”  Ashdod,  Esdud,  the  Azdtus  of  the  New 
Testament,  stands  about  4 miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  scene  of  the 
fall  of  Dagon  at  the  presence  of  the  ark:  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  dismantled  by  Uzziah:  Psammetichus  of  Egypt  besieged  it  fpr 
29  years : hero  Philip  was  found  after  his  interview  with  the  eunuch 
(Acts  viii.).  Ekron,  Akir,  stood  more  inland,  on  the  borders  of  Dan; 
thither  the  ark  was  sent  from  Gath,  and  thence  forwarded  to  Bethshe- 
mesh  (1  Sam.  v.).  Oath  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  frontier  of 
Judah,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

§ 12.  The  tribe  of  Dan  occupied  a small  district  between  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  hill  country  of  Benjamin,  about  the  point  where 
the  two  jwrtions  of  the  maritime  idain,  Sharon  and  Shephela,  meet. 

The  chief  town  was  Joppa,  Ydfa,  which  has  in  all  ages  served  as  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem:  its  situation  is  remarkably  beautiful,  as  the 
name  itself,  meaning  “beauty,”  implies  — the  surrounding  district 
being  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  the  brilliancy  of  its  verdure : the 
materials  for  the  erection  of  the  Temples  under  Solomon  and  Ezra  were 
landed  here,  and  it  was  here  that  Jonah  took  ship  for  Tarshish  : it  was 
visited  by  Peter,  who  received  a remarkable  vision  there,  and  raised 
Tabitha  to  life.  Lydda,  the  later  Diospolis,  was  centrally  situated  at 
the  point  Avhere  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  crosses  that  which 
follows  the  plain  from  S.  to  N.:  it  was  the  scene  of  the  healing  of 
jEneas.  Nicopolis  stood  between  Lydda  and  Jerusalem ; it  was  a place 
of  military  importance  under  the  Maccabees,  and  the  adjacent  plain 
was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  victory  of  Judas  Maccabajus  over  the 
Syrians  (1  Mac.  iv.);  it  was  regarded  by  early  Christian  writers  as 
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identical  with  the  Emmaiis  (Luke  xxiv.  13)  whither  the  disciples  were 
returning  from  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  is  still  named  Amvms;  hut 
as  the  latter  place  was  only  60  stades,  and  Xicopolis  160  from  Jeru- 
salem, the  two  places  cannot  be  the  same : the  site  of  Emmaua  is  really 
unknown.  On  the  borders  of  Dan  and  Benjamin  was  Upper  Beth- 
horon,  Beit-ur-d-F6ka,  on  the  summit  of  a conical  hill,  commanding 
the  pass  leading  down  to  the  mai-itime  plain,  through  which  Josliua 
passed  in  his  pursuit  of  the  Amorites : the  Roman  road  to  Caesarea 
passed  this  way,  and  down  the  same  defile  the  Jews  pursued  the 
Romans  under  Cestius;  a little  to  the  S.  was  Ajalon,  on  a spur  over- 
looking a plain— the  valley  over  which  Joshua  bade  the  moon  to  stand 
still.  The  modern  Bamleh,  newc  Lydda,  has  been  traditionally  iden- 
tified with  the  ArLmathsea  of  the  New  Testament,  where  Joseph  lived, 
as  well  as  with  the  Ramathaim  Zophim  of  the  book  of  Samuel : the 
grounds  for  this  are  very  insufficient:  Rdmleh  was  probably  not  in 
existence  before  the  8th  century  a.u. 

§ 13.  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  occupied  that  part  of  the  mountainous 
district  which  extends  from  Jerusalem  in  the  S.  to  Bethel  in  the  N., 
and  from  Bethhoron  in  the  \V.  to  Jordan  in  the  E.  Though  this 
district  was  insignificant  in  point  of  extent,  it  was  important 
tlirough  its  central  position,  commanding  the  jiasses  that  lead  down 
to  Jericho  in  one  direction,  and  to  the  maritime  plain  in  another,  as 
well  as  the  great  high-road  that  traverses  central  Palestine  from  N. 
to  S.  The  numerous  eminences*  of  this  district  offered  almost 
impregnable  positions  for  fortresses ; and  the  defiles  leading  down  to 
tlie  plains  were  easily  defensible.  Hence  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
acquired  a warlike  character,  “ravening  as  a wolf”  (Gen.  xlix.  27) 
in  his  mountain  fastnesses. 

The  towns  of  Benjamin  possess  much  interest  from  their  historical 
associations.  Jerusalem  stood  within  its  boundaries,  but  deserves  a 
separate  notice  as  the  capital  of  Palestine.  The  next  in  point  of  im- 
poitance  wiis  Jericho,  Riha,  in  the  plain  of  Jordan,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  defile  leading  to  Jerusalem.  The  road  which  connects  it  with 
the  capital  ascends  a steep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  from  the  head 
of  this  pass  it  traverses  a remarkably  savage  and  desolate  region, 
where  the  traveller  is  still,  as  in  our  Saviour’s  time,  in  danger  of 
“ falling  among  thieves.”  Jericho  itself  was  the  first  city  which  the 
Israelites  took  after  crossing  the  Jordan : it  was  then  destroyed,  but 
rebuilt  about  500  years  afterwards;  it  then  became  the  seat  of  a school 
of  prophets,  and  is  illustrious  from  its  connexion  with  the  lives  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha:  the  towm  fell  into  decay,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a new 
site,  about  1^  mile  S.  of  the  old  town,  by  Herod  the  Great:  this  was  the 
town  which  our  Lord  visited,  and  where  Zacchajus  lived.  The  sur- 
rounding plain  was  in  early  ages  remarkable  for  its  fertility — a “ divine 
region  ” as  Josephus  terms  it;  and  Jericho  was  known  as  the  “City  of 
Palm-Trees  ” (Deut.  xxxiv.  3),  from  tlie  luxuriant  palm-groves  about 
it : this  plain  is  now  an  utter  wilderness.  Between  Jericho  and  the 
Jordan  was  dilgtd,  where  the  Isi-aelites  first  set  up  the  tabernacle, 


* The  names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  are  frequently  significant  of  this  feature ; 
as  Gibeah,  Geba,  Giheon,  “ hill Mizpeh,  “ look  out  Ramah,  “ eminence.” 
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and  where  in  the  time  of  Samuel  the  people  were  wont  to  meet  for 
purposes  of  public  business. 

Returning  to  the  hill  country,  we  meet  with  a number  of  spots 
of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  religious  and  military  events  of 
Jewish  history.  In  the  N.  was  Bethel,  “ the  house  of  God,”  the  Lux 
of  the  Cauaanites,  now  Beitin,  a short  distance  off  the  gi-eat  northom 
road;  it  stood  on  a low  ridge,  between  two  converging  valleys;  it  was 
the  spot  where  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent,  and  where  Jacob  was 
favoured  with  his  vision:  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  it  became  a place 
of  congress,  and  was  selected  by  Jeroboam  as  one  of  his  idolatrous 
sanctuaries,  whence  its  name  was  changed  into  Bethaven,  “house  of 
idols”  (Hos.  X.  5);  Josiah  pimified  it  by  the  destruction  of  the  altar 
and  grove ; it  is  now  a heap  of  ruins,  as  predicted  by  Amos  (v.  5). 
Oibeon,  El-Jib,  stood  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem  on  “ the  way  that  goeth  up 
to  Bethhoron,”  posted  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  midst  of  a rich  plain : 
it  was  originally  the  chief  town  of  the  wily  Gibeonites ; near  it  was  the 
“ great  high  place  ” where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nob  : the  defeat  of  Abner  and  the  murder  of  Amasa  occuiTed 
hero ; and  here  Solomon  was  favoured  with  his  vision.  Qibeah  stood 
about  4 miles  N.  of  Jerusalem  at  a spot  now  called  Tuleil-d-Ful : it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Gibeaii,  or  more  properly  the  Geba,  of 
1 Sam.  xiii.  15:  Gibeah  was  the  birth-place,  and  general  abode  of  Saul, 
and  on  its  hill  the  sons  of  Rizpah  were  hung. 

Places  of  less  importance  were — Hob,  immediately  N.  of  Jerusalem, 
the  city  of  the  priests  whither  David  fled,  and  where  the  priests  were 
in  consequence  massacred — An&thoth,  further  N.,  the  birthplace  of 
Jeremiah,  and  on  the  road  by  which  Sennacherib  advanced  to  Jeru- 
salem-— Geba  (also  called  “ Gibeah”  in  A.  V.),  Jeba,  the  scene  of  Jona- 
than’s adventure  against  the  Philistines — Hichmash,  on  the  edge  of  a 
ravine  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  named  “the  passage 
of  Michmash;”  it  was  garrisoned  by  Saul  against  the  Philistines,  and 
the  latter  people  were  encamped  close  to  it  at  the  time  of  Jonathan’s 
exploit:  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  selected  it  as  the  place  to  “ lay  up 
their  baggage  ” on  their  advance  to  Jerusalem — Al,  between  Michmash 
and  Bethel,  on  a ridge  overlooking  the  descent  to  Jordan,  chiefly 
famous  for  its  capture  by  Joshua;  between  it  and  Bethel  was  the 
elevated  spot,  whence  Abraham  and  Lot  surveyed  the  land  and  chose 
their  respective  quarters ; further  on  towards  the  N.  rise  the  white 
peak  of  Bimmon,  where  the  GOO  Benjamites  took  refuge  (Judg.  xx.  47), 
and  the  dark  conical  hill  of  Ophrah,  Taiyibeh,  whither  the  Philistines 
sent  out  one  of  their  bauds  (1  Sam.  xiii.  17),  probably  the  same  place  as 
is  afterwards  called  Ephraim  in  2 Chron.  xiii.  19  and  John  xi.  54 — 
Beeroth,  S.  of  Bethel,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  the  place 
where  the  caravans  from  Jerusalem  to  the  N.  generally  make  their 
first  halt ; it  is  thus  reputed  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  sought  by 
his  parents — Eamah  “ of  Benjamin,’’  er-Ram,  between  Beeroth  and 
Gibeon,  to  which  reference  is  probably  made  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15,  the 
captives  being  carried  this  way  by  the  Babylonians  : the  Ramah  at 
which  Samuel  lived  is  a different  place,  and  has  not  yet  been  identified 
— Mizpeh,  on  a hill  (now  named  Neby  Samtoil,  from  a tradition  that 
Samuel  was  buried  there),  which  rises  conspicuously  above  the  plain  of 
Gibeon  ; it  was  fortified  by  Asa,  and  was  frequently  used  m a place  of 
national  congress— Kiljath-jearim,  W.  of  Jerusalem,  whither  the  ark 
was  brought  from  Bethshemesh  — lastly,  Bethany,  now  called  eZ- 
Azariyek,  “the  village  of  Lazarus,’’  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
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Olivet — a place  consecrated  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  by  the  resi-  , 
dence  of  our  blessed  Lord  during  the  last  trying  scenes  of  his  life. 


Jerusalem  from  the  South. 

< § 14.  The  chief  town  in  Palestine  wa.s  Jerusalem,  the  Salem,  “ city 
oi peace,”  of  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  and  probably  of  Gen.  xiv.  18,  the  Jebus  of 
the  Canaanites,  the  Ariel,  “ Lion  of  God,”  of  Is.  xxix.  1,  the  Hiero* 
solyma  of  the  Greeks,  the  Capitolina  of  the  Romans,  and  the  El- 
Kuds,  “ Holy  Place,”  of  the  modem  Arabs.  Its  situation  is  striking ; 
it  is  neither  on  a hill-top  as  most  of  the  Jewish  strongholds,  nor  yet 
in  a valley,  but  on  the  edge  of  a rocky  platform  in  the  central  ridge 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  On  three  sides  this 
platform  is  severed  from  the  adjacent  high  land  ; viz.,  by  the  deep 
defile  of  Ge-ben-Hinnom,  “ the  cleft  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,”  cor- 
rupted into  Gehenna  by  Greek  writers,  on  the  W.  and  S. ; and  by  the 
still  deeper  vale  of  Jehoshaphat  on  the  E.,  along  which  the  Kedron 
flowed,'  and  which  thence  continues  its  course  towards  the  Dead  Sea. 
On  the  N.  Jerusalem  lay  open  to  the  country,  and  in  this  direction 
alone  did  the  city  admit  of  any  extension.  The  elevation  of  its  site 
above  the  sea  anmunts  to  2200  feet,  and  it  stands  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge ; the  ground  rises  towards  the  S.,but  in  other  direc- 
tions falls  : towards  the  E.,  however,  the  Mount  of  Olives  exceeds 
the  height  of  Zion  by  about  180  feet,  and  it  is  to  this  range,  and 
perhaps  to  the  yet  higher  but  more  distant  range  of  the  hills  of 
Moab  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  that  the  Psalmist  alludes  in  the 
well-known  words,  “ The  hills  stand  about  Jemsalem  ” (Ps.  cxxv. 
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2).  Lofjkin"  at  its  position  in  a political  point  of  view,  it  wll  be 
observed  that  it  was  situated  ceiiti-ally  on  the  borders  of  the  two 
most  powerful  southern  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  equally 
accessible  to  persons  traversing  the  land  in  its  length  through  the 
mountainous  district,  or  in  its  breadth  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  maritime  plain. 

HiUs  of  Jerusalem.~-T'ho  site  of  Jerusalem  itself  was  broken  by 
various  elevations:  the  most  eonspicuous  of  these  was  in  the  S.W., 
and  is  now  known  as  Mount  Zion.  On  the  W.  and  S.W.  it  overlooks 
the  valley  of  llinnom  at  a height  of  150  feet,  and  at  tlie  S.E.  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  at  a height  of  300  feet  above  the  Kidron : on  the 
E.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  the  test  of  the  city  by  a valley  called 
Tyropseon,  which  joins  those  of  Hiunom  and  Jehoshaphat  at  Enrogel, 
gradually  deepening  as  it  approaches  this  point.  Whether  this  hill 
was  identical  with  the  Zion  of  the  Old  Testament,  must  be  considered 
doul)tfiil.  Recent  researches  have  made  it  probable  that  the  ancient 
Zion  was  on  Moriah.  In  this  ca.se  the  modem  Zion  was  the  site  of  the 
city  of  the  Jebusites  and  of  the  Upper  Market-Place  of  Josephus,  while 
David’s  city  and  sepulchre  would  be  on  the  opposite  height.  Moriah 
was  the  central  portion  of  the  eastern  ridge,  sep.arated  from  Zion  on 
the  W.  by  the  Tyropseon,  and  overlooking  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  on 
the  E.  at  an  elevation  of  about  150  feet.  This  was  the  spot  where 
.■Vbraham  offered  up  Isaac,  where  in  David’s  time  Orntm  had  his 
threshing  floor,  and  where  Solomon  erected  the  Temple : the  fortress 
of  Antonia  was  erected  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple.  The  site  of 
the  Temple  is  now  covered  by  the' enclosure  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
A remarkable  rock,  now  named  Sakrah,  rises  in  the  centre  of  thrs  space, 
and  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the  place  of  the  altar.  The  southern* 
continuation  of  this  ridge  was  named  Ophel,  which  gradually  came 
to  a point  at  the  junction  of  the  valleys  Tyropseon  and  Jehoshaphat; 
and  the  northern,  Bezetha,  “ the  New  City,”  first  noticed  by  Josephus, 
which  was  separated  from  Moriah  by  an  artificial  ditch,  and  overlooked 
the  valley  of  Kidron  on  the  E. ; this  hill  was  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Herod  Agrippa.  Lastly,  Aora  lay  westward  of  Moriah  and 
northward  of  Zion,  and  formed  the  “Lower  City”  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  In  this  portion  of  the  town  are  the  sites  which  tradition 
has  connected  with  the  most  awful  events  of  our  Saviour’s  life — Gol- 
gotha,—and  the  sepulchre  in  which  his  body  was  laid.  These  events 
may,  after  all.  have  really  taken  place  on  the  eastern  hill,  or  Moriah. 

Poole  and  Fountain*. — Among  the  objects  of  interest  about  Jerusalem 
the  pools  hold  a conspicuous  place.  Outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side 
were  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pools  of  Gihon,  the  latter  close  under  Zion, 
the  former  more  to  the  N.W.  on  the  Jaffa  road.  At  the  junction  of  the 
valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  was  Enrogel,  the  Wdl  of  Job,  in  the 
midst  of  the  king’s  gardens.  Within  the  walls,  immediately  N.  of  Zion, 
was  the  “Pool  of  Hozekiah.”  A large  pool  existing  beneath  the  Temple 
(referred  to  in  Ecclus.  1.  3),  was  probably  suppli«l  by  some  subter- 
ranean aqueduct.  The  “ King's  Pool  ” was  probably  identical  with 
the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  southern  angle  of  Moriah.  It  pos- 
sesses the  peculiarity  that  it  rises  and  falls  at  irregular  periods;  it  is 
supposed  to  be  fed  from  the  cistern  below  the  Temple.  From  this  a 
subterranean  channel  cut  through  the  solid  rock  leads  the  water  to  the 
pool  of  Sildah,  or  Sildam,  which  has  also  acquired  the  character  of 
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being  an  intermittent  fountain.  The  pool  to  which  tradition  has 
assigned  the  name  of  Bethesda  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Moriah : 
it  is  now  named  Birket  Israil,  and  appears  from  the  character  of  the 
mason-work  about  it  to  have  been  originally  designed  for  a reservoir. 

Burial  Places. — Burial  places  were  formed  in  the  valleys  surrounding 
Jerusalem  ; in  the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  where  is  the  reputed  site  of 
Aceldama — “ the  field  of  blood  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  where 
the  ancient  tombs  were  excavated  out  of  the  rock  in  -tiers ; and  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  where  were  the  tombs  of  the  prophets. 

History  of  Jerusalem. — The  earliest  notice  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bible 
is  as  the  capital  of  Melchizedek,  the  Salem  there  noticed  being  now 
recognized  as  identical  with  it.  It  next  appears  as  the  stronghold  of 
the  Jebusites,  who  held  out  against  the  Israelites  for  above  five  cen- 
turies. Da\-id  took  it  (about  B.c.  1049),  and  established  it  as  his 
capital.  Solomon  further  enhanced  its  importance  by  erecting  the 
Temple  there.  Under  the  Jewish  kings  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines 
and  Arabs  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  ; by  the  Israelites  in  the  reign  of 
Amaziah  ; by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt  (b.c.  609);  and  by  Xebu-  ~ 
chadnezzar  on  three  occasions,  in  tlie  years  b.c.  607,  .597,  and  586  ;■  in 
the  last  of  which  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Its  restoration  commenced 
under  Cyrus  (u..c.  538),  and  was  completed  under  Artaxerxes  I.,  who 
issued  commissions  for  this  purpose  to  Ezra  (b.c.  457)  and  Nehemiah 
(b.c.  445).  In  B.c.  332  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
Under  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  the  town  was  prosperous,  until 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  sackeil  it  (b.c.  170).  In  consequence  of  his 
tyranny  the  Jews  rose  under  the  Maccabees,  and  Jerusalem  became 
again  independent,  and  retained  its  position  until  its  capture  by  the 
Romans  under  Pompey  (b.c.  63).  The  Temple  was  subsequently  plun- 
dered by  Crassus  (b.c.  54),  and  the  city  by  the  Parthians  (b.c.  40). 
Herod  took  up  his  residence  there  as  sooh  as  he  was  appointed  sove- 
reign, and  restored  the  Temple  with  great  magnificence.  On  the  death 
of  Herod  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators,  who  occu- 
pied the  fortress  of  Antonia.  The  greatest  siege  that  it  sustained,  how- 
ever, was  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  under  Titus,  when  it  held  out 
nearly  five  months,  and  when  the  town  was  completely  destroyed  (a.d. 
70).  Hadrian  restored  it  as  a Roman  colony  (a.d.  135),  and  among  other 
buildings  erected  a temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoUnus  on  the  site  of  the 
Temple.  The  emperor  Constantine  established  its  Christian  character 
by  the  erection  of  a church  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre 
(a.d.  336),  and  Justinian  added  sevei^  churches  and  hospitals  ''about 
A.D.  532). 

IT.  Sauaria. 

§ 15.  Samaria  embraced  the  central  district  of  Palestine  from  the 
borders  of  Benjamin  on  the  S.  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  N., 
and  from  the  Mediterranean  on  the  \V.  to  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 

It  was  co-extensive  with  the  territories  assigned  to  Ephraim  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Like  Judsea  it  consists  of  two  districts 
widely  differing  in  character,  the  mountain  region  in  the  centre, 
with  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  one  side  and  the  valley  of  Jordijn 
on  the  other.  The  mountainous  region  is  more  diversified  than 
that  of  Judasa,  broad  plains  and  valleys  frequently  intervening. 
The  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  has  in  all  ages  supplied,  abundant 
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p>asturc  for  sheep,  but  possessed  no  towns  of  importance,  probably 
from  its  exposure  to  the  inroads  of  the  desert  tribes  of  the  south. 


OesKTen,  (From  a Sketch  by  Win.  t ipping,  Ekj  ) 


§ 16.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Samaria, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Jewish  confederacy.  Its 
prosperity  was  due  partly  to  the  fertility,  and  jiartly  to  the  security 
of  its  district.  The  vales  and  plains  are  remarkably  rich  and  well 
sheltered,  and  the  olive,  fig,  and  vine,  still  flourish  there : Scripture 
speaks  in  glowing,  yet  not  exaggerated,  terms  of  the  land  which  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Joseph’s  younger  son  (Gen.  xlix.  22 ; Deut,  xxxiii, 
13-16).  Its  security  also  was  great : well  protected  on  the  N.  by 
the  difficult  ravines  which  lead  to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  deep  valley  of  Jordan,  it  was  only  on  the  S.  that  it 
was  easily  assailable ; and  in  this  direction  its  command  of  the 
high  road  through  central  Palestine  gave  it  an  advantage  likely  to 
secure  peaceful  relations  with  its  neighbours.  The  tribe  of  Makasseh 
held  a subordinate  position  to  Ephraim,  only  half  the  tribe  being 
located  on  this  side  of  Jordan,  in  the  district  adjacent  to  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon. 
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Towns  of  Samaria. — Shecliein,  the  original  capital  of  Samaria  (now 
Nabliis,,  a corruption  of  the  name  Neapolis  given  to  it  by  Vespasian  ', 
stood  in  a remarkably  fertile  valley,  between  the  ranges  of  Gerizim  and 
Ebal,  and  on  the  edge  of  a wide  plain.  It  carries  off  the  palm  for  beauty 
of  situation  from  all  the  towns  of  Palestine,  and  is  not  behind  any  in 
historical  interest.  Abraham  first  pitched  his  tent  imder  the  tere- 
binths of  Moreh,  probably  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen.  Jacob  visited 
it  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia,  and  settled  nt  Shalem,  Siilim,  about 
two  miles  distant.  He  bought  the  “ parcel  of  the  field,”  and 
sunk  the  well,  which  passes  by  his  name  to  the  present  day,  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  — the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  con- 
versation with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  The  adjacent  heights  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  witnessed  the  proclamations  of  the  curses  and  blessings  of 
the  Law.  It  was  next  the  scene  of  Abimelech’s  conspiracy  and  of  the 
parable  delivered  by  Jotham.  At  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  Jero- 
boam established  his  government  here,  and  after  the  retiirn  from 
Bab3'lon  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  sectarian  worship  of  the 
Samaritans,  who  (about  B.C.  4-0)  erected  a temple  on  the  top  of  Geri- 
zim. Samaria,  which  succeeded  Shechem  as  capital,  was  situated  six 
miles  N.E.  of  it,  on  a steep  flat-toijped  hill,  which  stands  in  a basin 
encircled  with  hills ; the  strength  of  its  position  was  great,  and  it  was 
well  chosen  by  Omn  as  the  site  of  his  capital.  It  was  besieged,  but  not 
taken,  by  the  Sjuians  under  Benhadad  ( 1 Kings,  xx.).  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  Assyrians  (n.c.  720).  Augustus  gave  it  to  Herod  the 
Great,  who  restored  it  with  the  name  of  Sebaste,  still  preserved  in  the 
modern  Sebustieh.  Philip  preached  there,  and  it  was  the  abode  of 
Simon  the  Sorcerer.  Ceesarea,  the  capital  not  only  of  Samaria  but  of 
Palestine  under  the  Romans,  stood  on  a rocky  ledge  running  out  into 
the  Mediterranean,  at  a spot  formerly  known  as  Stratonis  Turris.  It 
wiw  built  by  Herod  the  Great  with  a view  to  closer  communication 
with  Rome.  It  was  successively  visited  by  Philip,  who  took  up  his 
abode  there— by  Peter,  at  the  time  of  Cornelius’  baptism — and  by 
Paul,  on  his  journey  to  Rome.  The  road  to  Jerusalem  followed  the 
line  of  the  plain  through  Antipatris,  Kefr  Baba—  also  built  by  He*od 
the  Great,  and  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii.  31 — to  Lydda,  where  it  fell  intff' 
the  road  from  Joppa.  The  site  of  Tirzah,'  which  preceded  Samaria  as 
a royal  residence,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  TuUuzah,  about  seven 
miles  E.  of  Samaria.  The  beauty  of  its  situation  was  proverbial  (Cant, 
vi.  4).  Shiloh,  Seilun,  stood  on  a plain  just  N.  of  the  border  of  Ben- 
jamin. Its  site  does  not  present  any  natural  features  of  interest, 
but  it  is  connected  with  many  of  the  events  of  Scripture.  The 
tabernacle  was  first  set  up  there,  and  Eli  died  there  ; it  was  also  the 
abode  of  Ahijah  the  prophet.  Dothan,  or  Dothain,  " the  two  wells,” 
near  Kir  bdtiyeh,  the  fertile  valley  where  the  sons  of  Jacob  fed  their 
flocks,  and  the  place  where  Elisha  was  so  wonderfully  delivered  from 
the  Syrians,  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Samaria. 


III.  Galilee. 

§ 17.  Qalilee  extended  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  bounds  the 
plain  of  Esdraclon  on  the  S.  to  the  extreme  N.  of  Palestine,  and 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean! Sea  in  the  W.  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  in  the  E. : the  sea-coast  itself  was 
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Sea  of  Galilee.  (From  a Sketch  by  Wm.  Tipping,  Esq.) 

§ 18.  Issachar  occupied  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdmelon,  and  the 
adjacent  part.s  from  Carmel  on  the  sea  shore  to  the  Jordan  : it  was 
a “ pleasant  land,”  for  the  quiet  possession  of  which  Iss.achar  con- 
sented to  forego  political  prominence,  “ bowing  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
and  becoming  a .servant  to  tribute  ” (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15).  The  dis- 
trict abounds  in  spots  of  great  interest : foremost  among  these  is 
Mount  Carmel — a series  of  connected  heights  bounding  for  a distance 
of  18  miles  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  S.,  and  terminating  in  a 
bold  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  coast : its  wooded  dells  and 
park-like  appearance  justify  its  appellation  of  Carmel,  “a  park;” 
the  western  extremity  is  now  crowned  with  a famous  convent,  and 
the  cliffs  al>ound  with  caves  naturally  formed  in  the  limestone, 
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held  by  the  Phmnicians.  It  was  divided  into  two  districts — Upper 
and  Lower  Galilee — the  former  to  the  N.,  about  Lebanon  and  Tyre, 
distinguished  as  “ Galilee  of  the  Nations,”  and  the  latter  to  the  S. 
The  name  originally  applied  to  a “circle”  or  “circuit”  about 
Kadush,  in  which  were  the  20  cities  presented  by  Solomon  to  Hiram  ; 
it  was  thence  extended  to  the  whole  district.  It  included  the  tribes 
of  Issachar,  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphthali. 
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which  have  been  frequented  by  devotees  in  all  ages.  The  extreme 
eastern  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  spot  selected  by  Elijah  for 
the  decisive  trial  between  Jehovah  and  Baal,  the  memory  of  which 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  spot,  el-Maharrakah,  “ the  burning.” 
At  the  foot  of  Carmel  runs  the  river  Eishon,  Mukutta,  which  in 
summer  derives  its  whole  supply  of  water  from  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  but  at  other  periods  of  the  year  flows  throughout  the  whole 
•length  of  the  plain,  and  sometimes  wth  so  violent  a stream  as  to  be 
dangerous  to  ford ; it  was  in  this  state  when  the  hosts  of  Sisera 
were  swept  away  by  it.  The  plain  of  Esdraelon  runs  across  Bales- 
tine  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan  in  a south-easterly 
direction,  swelling  but  to  the  breadth  of  about  12  miles  in  its 
central  part,  but  contracting  towards  either  extremity,  and  ter- 
minated towards  the  E.  by  the  isolated  heights  of  Gilboa,  the  so- 
called  Little  Uermon,  and  Tabor ; the  valley  of  Jezreel,  properly 
so  called  (for  the  name  under  the  Greek  form  of  Esdraelon  extended 
over  the  whole  plain),  lies  between  the  two  former  of  these  ridges, 
and  leads  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  plain  itself  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  military  move- 
ments, particularly  those  of  cavalry  and  war-chariots ; for  the  latter 
reason  it  was  the  selected  battle-field  of  the  Canaanites  under 
Sisera  against  the  Israelites — of  the  Philistines  in  their  victorious 
conflict  with  Saul — and  of  Josiah  in  his  fatal  engagement  with 
Pharaoh  Necho,  Its  fertility  led  to  frequent  incursions  from  the 
Arabian  tribes,  who  sometimes  settled  there  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  : one  such  incursion  is  recorded  in  Judges  vi.  vii.  in  connexion 
with  the  exploits  of  Gideon.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  ajjpears  from 
this  cause  to  have  been  reduced  to  a semi-nomadic  state,  “ rejoicing 
in  their  tents”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18).  Tabor,  ITi/r,  rises  at  the  N.E. 
angle  of  the  plain  to  a height  of  1400  feet  above  it — an  isolated  and 
picturesque  hill,  its  sides  well  clothed  with  herbage  and  wood,  and 
its  summit  crowned  with  an  ancient  town,  which  was  in  existence 
in  our  Saviour’s  time — a circumstance  subversive  of  the  tradition 
which  assigns  this  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  transfiguration. 
Mount  Qilboa,  Jeltl  Fukua,  bounds  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S. ; it  presents  a strong  contrast  to  Tabor  by  being  entirely  devoid  of 
wood.  Between  these  two  hills  is  a range,  now  named  Jehel-ed-l)uhy, 
which  has  been  unnecessarily  identified  with  the  “ little  hill  of  Her- 
inon  ” in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12. 

The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Jecreel,  situated  on  a spur  of 
Gilboa,  and  commanding  the  central  passage — “ the  valley  of  Jezreel  ” 
— which  leads  down  to  Jordan.  Jezreel  was,  under  Ahab,  the  capital 
of  Samaria.  Bethshean  stood  eastward,  on  the  edge  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  ith  its  acropolis  posted  on  an  eminence.  The  Israelites  never 
succeeded  in  wresting  it  from  its  Canaanitish  occupants,  and  on  its  walls 
the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  exposed  after  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 
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Its  name  was  changed  to  Scythopolis,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
Scythian  incursion  into  Asia,  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
This  has  been  again  superseded  by  the  old  name  in  the  form  Beisan. 
On  the  northern  slope  of  Little  llermon  stood  the  village  of  Kain, 
where  our  Saviour  raised  the  young  man  to  life  ; and  somewhat  to  the 
E.  was  Endor,  the  scene  of  Saul’s  interview  with  the  witch.  Megiddo 
stood  in  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and,  though 
within  the  limits  of  Issochar,  was  assigned  to  Manasseh.  It  was  in  this 
portion  of  the  plain  that  Josiah  was  defeated,  the  place  of  his  death 
being  named  Hadad-rimmon  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  name  of  Me- 
giddo has  been  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  Armageddon — “the  moun- 
tain of  Megiddo”— the  prophetic  scene  of  the  final  conflict  between  the 
powers  of  good  and  evil  (Rev.  xvi.  16). 

§ 19.  The  tribe  of  Zebnlon  held  the  district  adjacent  to  the 
western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  skirting  the  northern  edge 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon : thus  he  is  said  in  Scripture  to  “ suck  of 
the  abundance  of  the  seas  ” in  reference  to  the  former,  and  to  “ re- 
joice in  his  goings  out  ” in  reference  to  the  latter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  18, 
19).  The  hills  of  this  district  have  a character  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  Palestine ; just  below  their  summits  they  have  not  unfre- 
quently  platforms  or  basins  of  size  sufiScient  for  the  sites  of  towns ; 
and  in  such  basins,  and  not  on  the  very  tops  of  the  hills  as  else- 
where, most  of  the  towns  are  found.  The  hills  are  well  clothed 
with  wood,  and  possess  a fertile  soil.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Sea  or 
Galilee  itself  was  a valuable  possession  : its  waters  afforded  an  easy 
means  of  communication,  and  at  the  same  time  were  well  supplied 
with  fish.  The  western  shore,  well  watered  and  enjoying  a tro- 
pical heat  from  the  depression  of  the  lake,  had  a prolific  vegetation ; 
and  the  “ land  of  Gennesareth,”  t.  e.  the  plain  about  the  centre  of 
the  lake,  was  the  richest  spot  in  Palestine.  But  these  natural 
features  do  not  form  the  highest  claim  to  our  attention : these 
shores  and  waters  are  hallowed  by  their  association  with  the 
ministry  of  our  blessed  Lord;  and  hence,  although  the  scenery  of 
the  lake  is  uninviting  from  the  monotonous  and  dreary  appearance 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  the  Sea  of  Galilee  always  lias  been  and 
will  be  beautified  in  the  imagination  of  the  Christian. 

Tlie  chief  town  of  this  district  in  the  Xew  Testament  period 
was  Tiberias,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Gennesareth,  with  some  famous  warm  baths  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. It  was  founded  by  Herod  Antipas  (about  a.d.  16)  and 
named  after  the  emperor  Tiberius ; after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  next  important 
town  was  Julias,  situated  near  the  head  of  the  lake  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  site  of  that  Bethsaida  near  which  our  Lord 
fed  the  5000:  it  was  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Itunea,  and  named 
after  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augusta^.  Between  these  towns  were 
several  places  of  scriptural  intere.st,  the  sites  of  which  are  not  satis- 
factorily ascertained  — Chorassin,  TeU  Hum,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
lake —Bethsaida,  et-TabighaJi,  on  a little  bay  farther  down,  the  home 
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of  the  fishermen  Peter  and  jVndrew,  Philip,  James,  and  John,  and  the 
scene  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  : it  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Bethsaida  before  mentioned— Capernaum,  perhaps  neai'  the 
fountain  named  Ain  et-Tin,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  “land 
of  Oennesareth,”  the  scene  of  numerous  interesting  gospej  events, 
and  the  town  in  which  our  Ijord  dwelt,  and  hence  called  “ His  own 
City  tlie  identification  of  its  site  is  more  than  usually  uncertain  — 
and  Magdala,  at  present  tlie  only  inhabited  spot  in  the  plain  of 
Geunesareth,  the  abode  of  Mary  Magdalene.  A short  distance  from  the 
lake,  near  Tiberias,  is  a low  ridge,  teaninating  in  two  points,  and  hence 
named  Kurun  Haitin,  “ the  horns  of  llattin.”  It  is  the  reputed  scene 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  ajid  is  hence  known  as 
“the  Mount  of  Beatitudes.”  Nazareth,  the  earlj'  abode  of  our  blesseil 
Lord,  is  situated  high  up  on  a hill  on  the  northern  edge  cf  the  plain 
of  Ksdraelon,  in  one  of  those  b.asins  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  encircled  by  a series  of  rounded  hills,  one  of  which,  on  the  N., 
rises  to  a height  of  some  400  feet,  and  is  perhaps  the  hill  whence  the 
inhabitants  threatened  to  precipitate  our  Saviour.  Cana,  associated 
with  our  Lord’s  firat  miracle,  stands  considerably  to  the  N.  of  Nazareth 
at  Kana  el  Jelil.  Sepphoria,  to  the  N.W.  of  Nazjireth,  was  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee  in  the  Koman  age : its  name  was  changed  to  Diocwsarea 
by  Antoninus  Pius. 

§ 20.  The  tribe  of  Naphthali  occupied  the  western  half  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  its  source,  togetiier 
with  a portion  of  the  central  hilly  region  : their  district  was  remote, 
and  little  frequented,  but  rich,  and  remarkably  well  wooded,  con- 
firming the  prediction  that  Naphthali  should  be  “full  with  the 
blessing  of  the  l.ord  ” (Deut.  xxxiii.  23). 

The  places  of  interest  in  this  district  nre—Safed,  remarkably  situ- 
ated on  an  isolated  peak,  and  reputed  to  be  the  “ city  set  upon  an 
hill”  to  which  our  Saviour  alludes  (Matt.  v.  14;;  Kedesh-Naphthali, 
W.  of  Lake  Merom,  the  city  of  refuge  for  the  northern  tribes,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Barak;  Dan,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  most  northerly  town  of  Palestine;  it  was  originally  a Phcciii- 
cian  colony  named  Lnish,  but  was  seized  by  the  Danites  and  its  name 
changed ; and,  lastly,  Cffisarea  Philipin,  which,  though  perhaps  not 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  Naphthali,  must  yet  be  regarded  as  a town 
of  Galilee ; it  was  most  beautifully  situated  at  the  base  of  Hermon,  near 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  Herod  the  Great  first  erected  a 
splendid  temple  here  in  honour  of  Creasar  Augustus,  and  Philip  the 
tetraroh  enlarged  the  place,  and  named  it,  in  honour  of  Tiberius, 
Catsarea.  with  the  addition  of  Philippi  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  on  the  Mediteiranean  coast. 

§ 21.  The  tribe  of  Asher  received  the  maritime  district  parallel  to 
Na]>hthali,  commencing  near  'J'yre  and  terminating  at  Carmel. 
The  whole  of  this  was  fertile,  and  some  jwrtions  preeminently  so : 
Asher  “ dipped  his  foot  in  oil,”  and  his  “ bread  was  fat  ” (Deut. 
xxxiii.  24 ; Gen.  xlix.  20).  The  natural  capacities  of  the  region 
were  thus  great : its  position,  commanding  all  access  to  Palestine 
from  the  N.,  and  possessing  the  only  gootl  harlx)ur  o.n'thc  coast, 
gave  it  additional  importance ; but  Asher  was  imable  to  expel 
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the  Phoenicians  from  tlie  eligible  sites  on  the  coast,  and  so  fell 
l>ack  into  a state  of  inglorious  ease.  The  history  of  its  towns 
wholl}'  belongs  to  Phoenicia. 


Babbatb- Ammon  (Philadelphia). 

IV.  Peuaja. 

§ 22.  Fenea  was,  as  its  name  implies,  the  land  “ on  the  other  side 
of”  Joixian,  and  sometimes  included  the  whole  district,  but  more 
properly  a portion  of  it,  extending  from  the  river  Arnon  in  the  S. 
to  the  Hieromax  in  the  N.,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  edge  of  the 
Syrian  desert.  This  region  presents  a striking  contrast  to  western 
Palestine  ;•  it  consists  of  high  undulating  downs,  which  commence 
with  the  edge  of  the  lofty  ridge  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  thence  gradually  slo{ie  off  to  the  desert : in  some  places  trees 
are  but  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  but  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict there  are  still  extensive  forests  of  oak  and  terebinth.  The 
scenery  of  the  district  lietwcen  Mount  Gilead  and  the  Jabbok  is 
described  as  highly  picturesque  and  jiark-like.  Its  extensive  iias- 
ture-grounds  have  in  all  ages  sustained  a large  quantity  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  on  this  account  Reuben  and  Gad  selected  this 
as  their  alxxle.  The  country  is  well  watered,  but  the  only  rivers  of 
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importance  arc  the  Hierfimax,  Sheriat  el-Mandlnir,  in  the  N.,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Hauran,  and  joins  the  Jordan  a little 
below  the  Sea  of  Galilee — the  Jabbok,  Zurka,  which  rises  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  where  it  receives  the  river  of  Ammon,  and 
flows  in  a deeply-sunk  channel  into  the  Jordan,  forming  in  ancient 
times  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Sihon  and  Og,  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  between  Gad  and 
Manasseh — and  the  Amon,  Mojib,  which  separated  at  one  time  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites,  and  afterwards  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Palestine  in  this  ]>art ; it  is  a stream  of  no  great 
size,  discharging  itself  into  the  Dead  Sea  through  a deep  cleft. 

This  district  w’as  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and 
IKirtly  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  precise  limits  of  their 
various  districts  cannot  be  very  well  defined  ; for  these  tribes  led  a 
pastoral,  nomadic  life,  shifting  their  quarters  from  time  to  time,  and 
intermixing  probably  with  each  other,  and  with  the  older  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district : their  positions  may  be  generally  described  as 
follows : — Eeuben  to  the  S.  from  the  Amon  to  the  head  of  the 
Dead  Sea : Gad,  thence  to  the  Jabbok  : and  half-Uanaaseb.  N.  of 
the  Jabbok. 


Gadara.  (Krum  a Sketch  by  Wra.  ripping,  Kaq.; 
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. The  towns  in  Peraja  were  neither  numerous  nor  important.  Heshbon 
ranked  as  the  capital  of  Sihon,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Amorites.  It 
stood  E.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  a slight  elevation  above  the 
rest  of  the  plateau;  it  is  now  an  entire  ruin.  The  remains  of  a 
reservoir  may  represent  “the  flshpools  in  Heshbon”  which  Solomon 
notices  (Cant.  vii.  4).  Jazer,  where  Sihon  was  defeated,  was  some- 
where to  the  S.;  and  in  the  same  direction  was  Baal-meon,  “the 
habitation  of  Baal,”  with  a high  peak  near  it,  whence  perhaps  Balaam 
viewed  the  people  of  Israel.  This  may  also  have  been  the  height 
whence  Moses  viewed  the  promised  land.  Babbath-Anunon,  the  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  stood  on  both  aides  of  a small  stream  tributary  to 
the  Jabbok,  and  is  hence  described  as  the  “city  of  the  waters,”  in 
coutradistinction  to  the  citadel,  which  stood  high  up  on  an  isolated 
hill;  it  was  known  as  Philadelphia  in  the  Roman  era,  having  been 
rebuilt  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  in  the  3rd  century  b.c.  : on  its  site 
are  remains  that  testify  to  its  importance,  particularly  a very  large 
theatre;  it  is  now  the  haunt  of  jackals  and  vultures  (comp.  ^ xxv, 
5).  Bamoth-Gilead  probably  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  e$-SaU, 
on  an  isolated  hill  forming  one  of  the  heights  of  Mount  Gilead:  the 
modem  name  represents  the  ecclesiastical  Saltm,  and  is  also  applied 
to  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Ramoth-Gilead  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge : having  been  captured  by  the  Syrians,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
attacked  by  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  again  by  Joram  and  Ahaziah. 
Oerksa  was  an  important  town  N.  of  the  Jabbok,  situated  in  a valley 
leading  down  to  that  river.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Josephus  as  having 
been  t^en  by  Alexander  Jannseus,  and  it  afterwards  formed  the  chief 
town  of  the  Decapolis,  or  confederacy  of  ten  cities,  formed  in  this 
district.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  war,  and  again  by  Vespasian;  but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
with  great  splendour,  and  subsequently  adorned  by  the  Antonines: 
the  ruins  of  the  theatre,  the  forum,  the  temple  of  the  sun,  and  many 
other  buildings  still  remain.  Jabe^-Gilead  is  supposed  to  have  stood 
somewhat  S.E.  of  Pella,  where  there  is  a valley  named  Wady  Yabet. 
It  is  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  war  against  the  Beujamitea,  and 
with  the  threatened  cruelty  of  Nahash.  Fella,  FaJtil,  stood  on  a small 
plain  or  terrace  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  at  an  elevation  of  some  1000  feet;  the  connexion  of  its 
name  with  the  Macedonian  Pella  is  doubtful.  The  first  historical 
notice  is  its  capture  by  Antiochus  b.c.  218,  but  it  owes  its  chief  interest 
to  its  having  been  the  asylum  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem.  Gad&ra,  Um-KeU,  stood  on  a spur  of 
Gilead,  just  S.  of  the  Hieromax,  and  possessed  numerous  edifices  of  the 
Roman  era,  among  which  the  remams  of  two  theatres  are  the  most 
conspicuous : numerous  tombs  are  excavated  out  of  the  limestone  rock, 
and  in  these  a troglodyte  population  still  exists,  living  as  the  demoniacs 
of  the  Gospel  age  (Matt.  viii.  28).  GergSsa,  which  is  noticed  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  was  probablv  a village  in  the  territory  of  Gadara. 
Gadara  was  taken  by  Antiochus  (is.c.  218)  and  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
(about  B.c.  198):  it  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  rebuilt  by 
Pompey,  and  became  under  Gabinius  the  principal  town  in  Peraea. 
MahaTiaim  is  supposed  to  have  stood  N.  of  Gerasa,  where  there  is  a 
place  still  called  Mdhneh:  it  derived  its  name  from  the  “two  hosts” 
of  angels  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  and  was  the  place  where  Ishbosheth 
was  crowned.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  fought  the  battle  in  which 
Absalom  perished. 
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§ 23.  'I'lie  territory  of  Moab  may  be  included  in  our  review 
of  'this  part  of  P.alcstine : it  lay  S.  of  the  Arnoh,  and  eastward  of 
the  Dead  Sea  at  its  southern  extremity — now  a bleak  and  desolate 
region,  but  in  earlier  times  very  possibly  of  a more  inviting  cha- 
racter. The  Israelites  traversed  it  in  their  journey  from  Egypt,  and 
it  is  of  further  interest  as  the  native  land  of  Ruth,  and  the  refuge 
of  David. 

The  capital  of  this  district  was  named  Ax  Moab,  or  Babbath  Moab, 
and  at  a later  period  Areopolis.  It  stood  some  distance  S.  of  the 
Arnou,  on  a low  hill:  under  the  Romans  it  was  the  metropolis  of 
Palajstina  Tertia  until  its  destruction  by  an  earthquake,  a D.  315. 
Kir-Moab  was  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  top  of  a hill  about  3000  feet 
above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  surrounded  by  mountains.  It  was  tl>e  only 
town  which  Joram  failed  to  take.  In  the  ravine  that  leads  hence  to 
the  Dead  Sea  was  Zoar,  the  “little  city’’  where  Lot  took  refuge. 

§ 24.  To  the  N.  of  the  IIierom.ax,  the  plateau  of  Bashan  stretches 
from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  far  away  to 
the  eastward  until  it  meets  with  a chain  of  hills,  named  by  classical 
writers  Alsadamiu.  This  extensive  district  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  far-famed  for  its  rich  ]>astures  and  fine  forests, 
whence  the  expressions  proverbial  among  the  Hebrews,  “bulls  of 
Bashan,”  and  “oaks  of  Bashan.”  It  consists  of  several  distinct 
tracts : (i.)  The  jwrtion  of  the  country  lying  to  the  N.W.  of 
Alsadamus,  which  is  remarkably  wild  and  rocky,  abounding  with 
every  variety  of  cliff,  gully,  and  ravine,  and  hence  tenned  by  the 
Hebrews  Argob,  “rocky,”  by  the  Greeks  Trachonitis,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Lejah,  “retreat,”  in  reference  to  its  inaccessible  character, 
(ii.)  The  hills  of  Bashan  themselves,  which,  though  stony,  are  fer- 
tile. (iii.)  'I’hc  wide  plain  between  these  and  the  Jordan,  which 
jioascsscs  a remarkably  rich  soil,  and  is  the  district  so  much  praised 
by  the  Hebrews,  (iv.)  The  mountainous  district  about  the  ridge  of 
Hermon.  These  formed  separate  regions  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
viz.  Batanaea,  in  the  S.E.,  about  the  ranges  of  Alsadamus,  repre- 
senting the  Hebrew  name  Bashan ; Aoranltis,  about  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Hieromax,  a name  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Ilauran;  Trachonitis  to  the  N.E. ; Itursea  in  the  N.W.,  alwut  the 
roots  of  Hermon,  named  after  Jetur,  a son  of  Ishmael,  and  still 
called  Jedur ; and  Oaulonltis,  Jauldn,  between  Hemion  and  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jordan. 

§ 25.  The  whole  of  this  district  was  at  one  time  thickly  studded 
with  towns : in  Argob  alone  “ threescore  great  cities,  besides  a great 
many  unwalled  towns,”  are  said  to  liave  existed  (Deut.  iii.  4,  5), 
and  the  remains  everywhere  visible  render  this  number  not  impro- 
bable. Many  of  these  remains  are  in  a state  of  high  preservation, 
being  built  of  large  blocks  of  black  basalt,  which  neither  time  nor 
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the  hand  of  man  have  been  able  to  displace.  The  towns  may  be 
classified  as  belonging  to  two  wholly  distinct  periods,  which  we 
may  tenn  the  Biblical  and  the  Homan : the  remains  in  many  in- 
stances show  that  the  Homans  adopted  the  old  cities. 


(!.')  The  towns  belonging  to  the  Biblical  era.— Edrei,  /Jd/iro,  strongly 
situated  on  the  border  of  Argob,  was  the  scone  of  the  defeat  of 
Og,  king  of  Bashau.  It  has  sometimes  been  identified  with  Deru, 
or  Rdraha,  a good  deal  more  to  the  S.  Ashtaroth,  the  other  of  the- 
capitals,  named  after  the  patron  deity  Astarte  or  Venus,  and  some- 
times hence  called  Ashtaroth  Camaim,  “of  the  two  horns”  (Gen.  xiv. 

was  situated  not  for  from  Edrei.  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
made  out;  it  has  been  identified  sometimes  with  Ashardi  on  one  of  tlie 
branches  of  the  Hieromax.  Kenath,  the  Canatha  of  the  early  geogra- 
phers, was  situated  among  the  hills  of  Alsadamus,  and  is  also  noticed 
under  the  name  of  Nobah,  after  its  conqueror  (Num.  xxxii.  42 ; Judg. 
viii.  11;  1 Chr.  ii.  23).  The  remains  of  the  town  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  a theatre,  a hippodrome,  mausoleums,  a peripteral  temple,  and 
other  objects  of  Greek  architect-ure.  Salcah,  Sulkhad,  at  the  S.E.  end 
of  the  range,  and  the  farthest  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Baslian,  pos- 
sessed a citadel  situated  on  a conical  hill.  Numerous  inscriptions  of 
the  Roman  period  exist,  and  the  remains  of  vineyards  and  groves  of 
fig-trees  testify  to  the  former  prosperity  of  the  |dace.  Kerioth,  Ku- 
reiyeh,  stood  at  the  S.W.  end  of  Jebd  llaurim:  its  remains  bear  a 
Cyclopean  character:  inscriptions  have  been  found  bearing  date  a. o. 
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140,  296:  it  is  noticed  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xlviii.  24;  Am.  ii.  2). 
Boirah  of  the  Moabites,  the  Bostra  of  the  Romans,  now  Butrah,  was 
on  a large  and  fertile  plain  S.W.  of  the  range  of  hills : it  is  noticed 
by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24)  among  the  cities  of  the  Moabites,  and  in 
1 Macc.  V.  26,  as  having  been  taken  by  Judas.  Trajan  constituted  it 
the  capital  of  eastern  Palestine  with  the  title  Nova  Trajana  Bostra,  and 
the  year  in  which  this  was  done  (a.d.  106)  was  the  commencement  of 
the  Bostrian  era  observed  in  these  parts.  Bostra  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a colony  by  Alexander  Severus  (about  a.d.  230) : after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  it  became  the  seat  of  a primacy,  with 
thirty-three  subject  bishoprics.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive  and 
handsome,  consisting  of  a theatre,  temple,  triumphal  arch,  and  many 
other  monuments. 

(2.)  The  towns  belonging  exclusively  to  the  Roman  era  were — 
Fhsno,  Muemeih,  the  capital  of  Trachonitis,  due  S.  of  Damascus  : the 
beautiful  ruins  of  a temple  (bearing  date  about  a.d.  165)  and  other 
public  buildings  remain — Bataneea,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  /ebel 
Hauran,  noticed  by  early  Arab  authors,  with  numerous  Greek  remains 
— Succaea,  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  in  the  hill-country,  with  the  ruins  of 
large  churches  (bearing  date  a.d.  369,  416)  and  other  buildings — 
Neapolis,  to  the  S.,  with  Greek  remains  and  insci-iptions — and  Phi- 
lippopolis,  Orman,  near  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  range,  founded  by 
Philip  the  Arabian  on  his  election  to  the  empire  a.d.  244. 

(3.)  lu  addition  to  these  are  the  remains  of  numerous  towns,  of 
which  the  modem  names  alone  are  known,  such  as  HU,  with  buildings 
of  about  the  2nd  century — Shuhba,  perhaps  the  same  as  Dionysias, 
with  a Roman  gateway,  numerous  Glreek  inscriptions  (dates  about  a.d. 
165,  248),  and  some  fine  temples — Smeeideh  in  Jebd  Hauran,  with 
most  extensive  ruins  and  inscriptions  (dates  a.d.  103,  135,  196):  it  is 
still  the  chief  town  in  this  district;  and  Hebron,  near  the  southern 
end  of  the  range,  with  a temple  bearing  date  a.d.  155. 

§ 26.  The  history  of  Palestine  as  an  independent  state  commences 
with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  terminates  with  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  viz.  the  Judges, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Divided  Kingdom. 

(1.)  The  Judges. — Under  the  Judges  the  IsraeUtea  were  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  protecting  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring 
nations— the  Philistines,  Canaanites  of  Hazor,  Midianites,  Amalekites, 
and  Ammonites.  The  only  distant  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  the  Mesopotamians  under  Chushan-rishathaim.  The 
tribes  during  this  period  lived  imder  their  own  elders,  without  any 
bond  of  political  union  : in  time  of  war  they  had  their  special  leaders 
or  judges,  who  were  sometimes  elected  (Judg.  iv.  6,  xi.  5),  and  at  other 
times  assumed  the  ofllce  (iii.  9,  15,  31,  x.  1,  3).  The  oflice  of  Judge, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  originated  with  Eli,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Deborah,  who  also  held  the  office  of  prophetess  (Judg.  iv.  4). 

(2).  The  United  Kingdom. — Under  the  earliest  king,  Saul,  the  border 
warfare  was  sustained  by  the  Ammonites,  Philistines,  and  Amalekites, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  did  not  advance ; but  under  his 
successor  David  the  addition  of  the  territories  of  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah,  and  Hadad  king  of  Damascus,  carried  the  boundary  to  the 
Euphi-ates;  while  the  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  S.  by  Abishai,  one 
of  David's  generals,  secured  the  route  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  commerce  afterwards  carried  on  by  the  Red  Sea.  His 
border  was  effectually  secured  by  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
alliance  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre,  which  was  commenced  by  David, 
was  another  important  step.  Under  Solomon  the  Jewish  state  reached 
the  climax  of  its  greatness ; he  extended  his  relations  with  foreign 
nations  by  his  alliance  with  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  commer- 
cial intercourse  which  he  carried  on  with  that  country : he  continued 
the  alliance  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  carry 
on  trade  with  the  distant  coasts  of  Arabia,  Africa,  and  India.  The 
extent  of  his  dominions  was  from  Phoenicia  in  the  N.  to  the  Red  Sea 
in  the  S.,  and  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Within  his 
own  territories  the  Canaanites  were  reduced  to  bondsmen,  and  on  his 
border  the  Philistines,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Syrians,  and 
even  some  of  the  Arab  tribes,  yielded  a peaceable  subjection.  Before 
the  termination  of  his  reign,  however,  the  kingdom  showed  symptoms 
of  decline.  Damascus  was  again  raised  to  an  independent  position 
under  Rezin.  On  the  other  side  he  was  pressed  by  Hadad,  one  of  the 
royal  family  of  Edom,  who  obtained  an  independent  position  on  his 
border,  while  inward  disaffection  broke  out  under  Jeroboam. 

(3.)  The  Divided  Kingdom. — On  the  death  of  Solomon  a disruption  of 
the  tribes  took  place,  ten  of  them  combining  to  form  the  northern 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  remaining  two,  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
formed  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah.  The  latter,  though  smaller 
in  point  of  extent,  had  a counterpoise  in  the  possession  of  the  capital, 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  compactness  of  its  territory.  Israel  was,  more- 
over, peculiarly  open  to  the  encroachments  of  the  eastern  empires,  no 
barrier  being  interposed  between  the  trans-Jordanic  district  and  the 
desert,  while  the  heart  of  the  country  might  be  reached  from  the  north 
by  the  “ entering  in  of  Hamath  ” between  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and 
Autilibanus.  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  was  accessible  only  on  the 
side  of  Egypt.  Hence,  as  we  might  have  expected,  the  former  kingdom 
' was  the  first  to  succumb  beneath  the  gp'owing  influence  of  Assyria. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  lasted  from  b.c.  975  to  b a 588,  under  20 
kings;  that  of  Israel  from  B.c.  975  to  b.c.  721,  under  19  kings>  The 
capital  of  the  former  was  Jerusalem,  of  the  latter  Shechem,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Omri,  Samaria.  The  history  of  these  kingdoms  con- 
sists of  a constant  succession  of  wars,  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  powerful  nations  on  either  side  of  them.  Into  the  details 
of  these  wars  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter,  os  they  did  not  affect 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Palestine  until  the  final  extinction  of  the 
kingdoms.  Israel  was  incorporated  with  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  that  empire  passed,  with  the  romaiuder  of  the  western 
provinces,  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians.  Judah,  though  occasion- 
ally reduced  to  subjection  by  the  Assyrians,  was  not  totally  subdued 
imtil  after  the  establishment  of  the  Babylonian  empire. 

Palestine  remained  an  integral  portion,  first  of  the  Babylonian,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Jews 
were  restored  to  their  native  land  (d.c.  525),  and  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt ; commissions  were  issued  to  Ezi-a  under  Artaxerxes  I.  (n.c. 
457)  and  Kehemiah  (b.c.  445)  for  the  completion  of  the  woi'ks  neces- 
sary to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Jewish  polity.  Tlie  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  subversion  of  the  Persian 
empire,  led  to  disastrous  results.  Palestine  was  for  a lengthened  period 
the  debateable  ground  between  the  monarchies  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Annexed  in  the  first  instance  to  Syria  (b.c.  323),  it  was  conquered  by 
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Ptolemy  (B.C.  312),  and  it  remained  a portion  of  the  Egyptian  dominion 
from  n.C.  301  to  n.c.  203.  The  Jews  then  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Seleucidae,  and  a succession  of  struggles  for  independence  followed, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Maccabees,  temiinating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  .an  independent  dynasty  tinder  John  Hyreanus  (n.C.  130).  The 
disputes  which  disgi-aced  his  successors  ultimately  opened  the  way  for 
the  interference  of  Pompey  (n.c.  63),  and  Judma  became  henceforth 
dei>endent  upon  Rome.  Antipator,  an  Idumecan,  was  appointed  procu- 
rator by  the  influence  of  Julius  C®sar  (n.c.  48);  and  his  second  son 
Herod  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Judaia  (n.c.  38),  and  after- 
wards of  the  whole  of  Palestine  and  Idumoca  (n.c.  31).  On  the  death 
(n.c.  4)  of  this  Herod — distinguished  as  “ the  Great” — the  kingdom  was 
divided  into  three  portions,  Archelaus  receiving  Judiea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaea ; Philip,  Galilee,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch ; and  Antipas,  Ti-a- 
chonitis,  Batanaia,  and  Itursca.  These  districts  were  again  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  (a.d..41)  and  his  son  Agripjia 
II.  ; but  the  Roman  authoiity  was  really  paramount,  and  the  Jews 
suffered  severely  from  the  rapacity  of  the  goveruora  imposed  upon 
them.  A fierce  struggle  ensured,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus  (a.d.  70),  and  in  the  extinction  of  the  nationtl 
existence  of  the  Jews. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MESOPOTAMIA,  BABYI.OKIA,  ASSYRIA,  ARMEKIA,  &C 

I.  Mesopotamia. — § 1.  Boundaries  and  character.  §2.  Mountains: 
Rivers.  § Divisions;  Towns;  History.  II.  Baiivlosia. — § 4. 
Boundaries,  and  chai-acter.  § 5.  Rivers  : Canals.  § 6.  Inhabit- 
ants. § 7.  Divisions  : Totvns  : History.  HI.  Assyria. — § .S. 
Boundaries  and  character.  § 9.  Rivers.  § 10.  Inhabitants  ; Divi- 
sions. § 11.  Towns:  History.  IV.  Armenia. — § 12.  Boundaries 
and  character.  § 1-.1.  Mountains  : Rivers.  § 14.  Inhabitants  : 
Divisions:  Towns;  History.  § 15.  The  Anabasis  of  Xenophon. 
V.  § li).  Colchis.  § 17.  Iberia.  § 18.  Albania.  § 19.  .Sariuatia. 

I.  Mesopotamia. 

§ 1.  Mesopotamia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mons  Masiiis, 
separating  it  from  Armenia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  sejiarating  it 
from  Babylonia.  It  consists  for  the  most  ])avt  of  an  immense 
plain,  broken  only  in  one  place  by  the  range  of  Singuas,  Sinjar, 
which  crosses  it  for  a considerable  distance  towards  the  S.W.  in  the 
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latitude  of  Nineveh.  The  plain  affords  excellent  pasturage  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  but  afterwards  becomes 
parched  up  in  the  absence  of  artificial  irrigation.  Hence  in  modern 
times  it  presents,  at  one  iwriod,  the  most  rich  and  delightful  aspect, 
luxuriant  with  grass,  and  enamelled  with  flowers,  at  another  period 
the  appearance  of  an  arid  barren  wilderness.  In  ancient  times  the 
remains  of  cities  prove  that  it  was  more  densely  populated,  and 
better  cared  for  than  at  present.  Timber  was  both  abundant  and 
of  fine  growth,  so  much  so  that  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Severus 
built  fleets  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Among  its  special  pro- 
ducts may  be  noticed  naphtha,  amomum,  and  gangitis,  probably  a 
kind  of  anthracite  coal.  The  remote  districts  were  the  haunts  of 
the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle. 

Name. — Mesopotamia  is  derived  from  the  Greek  words  fifffos,  JtoToii6s, 
expi-essive  of  its  position  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates ; it  thus 
closely  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  designation  Aram-naharaitn, 
“Aram  of  the  two  river's,”  and  the  modem  Arabic  A i-Jeztre/j,  “the 
island.”  The  name  Mesopotamia  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, not  appearing  either  in  Herodotus  or  Xenophon ; this  district  was 
probably  first  recognized  by  a special  name  about  the  tinfe  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

§ 2.  The  most  important  mountain-range  is  Hasius,  which  skirts 
the  N.  boundary,  and  throws  out  numerous  spurs  towards  the  S., 
imparting  a hilly  broken  character  to  the  northern  district : Singaras 
may  be  regarded  as  a distant  offset  of  this  chain.  I’hc  chief  rivers 
are  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  from  which  the  country  derives  its 
name ; these  have  been  already  noticed,  as  skirting  the  borders  of 
the  plain.  The  rivers  which  traverse  the  plain  are  for  the  most 
imrt  tributaries  of  the  Euphrates  : the  most  important  is  the 
ChabSras,  Khabur,  which  rises  in  Masius,  and  after  a course 
first  towards  the  S.E.  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  joins  the  Eu- 
l^hratcs  at  Circesium : at  the  point  where  its  course  changes  it 
receives  several  tributaries,  particularly  the  Mygdonius  from  Nisibis. 
The  Balissus  or  Beliaa,  Belikke,  flows  through  the  N.W.  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  joins  near  Callinicum ; on  its  banks  the  army  of  Crassus 
- lirat  enemmtered  the  Parthians. 

§ n.  Under  the  Romans  the  country  was  divided  into  two  jjarts 
— OsrhoSne  to  the  W.,  and  Hygdonia  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras : the 
former  was  so  named  after  Osrhoes,  an  Arabian  chief  who  established 
himself  there  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidm.  The  inhabitants  were 
a Semitic  race — a branch  of  the  Aramaic  family  which  extended 
over  Syria.  The  towns  lined  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  were  thickly  strewed  over  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Masian 
range.  We  know  singularly  little  of  them,  and  the  few  particulars 
recorded  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
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when  Mesopotamia  became  a battle-field  against  the  Parthians. 
The  openness  of  the  country  and  its  liability  to  sweeping  invasions 
may  very  much  account  for  this : towns  rose  and  fell  without  any 
record  of  their  existence.  Some,  as  Corsdte,  were  in  ruins  in 
Xenophon’s  time ; others,  as  Carmande,  were  large  and  prosjjerous, 
and  yet  are  never  heard  of  again ; while  others,  like  the  Cfena; 
which  he  notices,  are  known  only  by  the  stui)endous  mounds 
under  which  they  are  buried. 

The  most  important  town  in  Osrhoene  was  Edessa,  situated  on  the 
Scirtus,  a tributary  of  the  Balissus,  and  otherwise  named  Antiochia 
Callirhoes,  from  a fountain  of  that  name : it  was  probably  built  by 
Antigonus,  though  a much  earlier  date  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  it 
has  even  been  identified  with  the  Scriptuml  Ur  : Edessa  became  in 
Christian  times  the  seat  of  a famous  theological  school.  Nisibis,  the 
capital  of  Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  Mygdonius,  near  the  base  of  the 
Masian  range  : it  was  also  reputed  a town  of  great  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably was  so,  though  not  to  be  identified  with  any  Scriptural  town : it 
is  first  noticed  by  Polybius  under  the  name  of  Antiochia  Mygdonia;  ; 
it  figures  frequently  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  I’arthians, 
and  remained  an  outpost  of  the  Roman  empire  to  a late  date.  Carrhse,' 
on  a branch  of  the  Bellas,  was  an  old  town  of  commercial  importance  : 
the  same  character,  though  in  a higher  degree,  attached  to  Batnse, 
which  stood  between  Carrha;  and  the  Euphrates,  and  was  the  scene  of 
an  annual  fair  of  great  importance  : it  was  fortified  by  Justinian. 
Apamea,  on  the  Euphrates,  was  built  by  Seleucus  opposite  Zeugma  for 
the  defence  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  Nioephorium,  lower  down  the  river, 
was  probably  founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  though  by  some  writers  attributed 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  Ciroesinm,  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboras, 
is  noticed  by  Pi-ocopius  as  the  ^poiptov  fo’xaToi'  of  the  Romans  in  his 
day.  Is,  near  the  Babylonian  frontier,  represents  the  modem  Hit. 
Singkra,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  range  of  the  same  name,  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  central  district : it  was  the  scene  of 
several  conflicts  in  the  Eastern  wars  of  the  Romans,  and  particularly  of 
one  between  Constantins  II.  and  Sapor.  Atiffi  or  Hatrse,  neai'  the  Tigris, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Singara,  is  described  as  a place  of  great  strength,  which 
held  out  successfully  against  Trajan  and  Septimus  Severus : extensive 
ruins  of  it  still  remain  under  the  name  of  Al  IlaOir. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Anthemnsia,  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Edeasa — Bhesssna,  Rat-al-Ain,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Chaboras,  afterwards  named  TheodosiopoUs,  probably  as  having 
been  rebuilt  by  Theodosius — Constantia  between  Nisibis  and  Charrse — 
Ichnse,  a fortified  town  or  castle  on  the  Bilecha — and  Dura,  near  Circe- 
sium,  the  p'ace  where  a military  monument  to  Gordian  was  erected. 

Jlistory. — In  early  times,  Mesopotamia  formed  a portion  of  the  great 
Eastern  monarchies  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  authority 
exercised  by  those  powers  was  of  a very  lax  and  indefinite  character. 


' Crassus  took  refuge  at  Carrha;  after  hU  defeat  by  the  Tarthians. 

eio,  ubi  6o;va 

Anna  duenm  dirimenn  nilserando  funere  Crassus 
Assyrias  Latio  maculavit  sanguine  Carras, 

Parthica  Komanos  solvcrunt  damna  furores. — Lie.  i.  103. 
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and  in  all  probability  the  western  district,  adjacent  to  the  Euphrates, 
was  pnictically  independent.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  mention 
of  the  Nairi,  as  a tribe  in  that  part  with  which  the  luouarchs  were 
frequently  at  war.  The  history  of  these  wai-s  and  of  the  heroes  who 
conducted  them  is,  however,  sunk  in  oblivion : nor  do  we  hear  of  any 
conqueror  ever  issuing  from  this  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Chushan-rishathaim,  noticed  in  the  Bible  (Judg.  iii.  8)  as  having  held 
Israel  in  subjection  for  eight  years  : his  name,  “Chushan  of  the  double 
aggression,”  seems  to  bespeak  a chieftain  versed  in  the  pi-actices  of 
border  warfare.  The  Seleucida;  extended  their  sway  over  ^he  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia  more  particularly,  and  nominally  over  the  whole 
of  it.  Trajan  conquereil  it,  but  Hadrian  relinquished  possession  of  it. 
It  was  again  conquered  under  M.  Aurelius,  but  after  repeated  struggles 
the  greater  part  was  given  up  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian,  a.d.  308. 


View  of  Bubil  from  tlie  We^L 


II.  Babylonia. 

§ 4.  Babylonia  wa.s  IxmnJed  on  the  X.  by  the  Medi.an  Wall,  on 
the  K.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the  I’ersi.an  Gulf,  and  on  the  W. 
and  R.W.  by  the  Arabian  desert.  The  natural  limit  on  the  X.  wa.s 
formed  by  the  apjiroximation  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Pluphrates 
to  each  other.  The  name  was  sometimes,  however,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Mesoixitamia.  Babylonia  consists  of  an  almost  un- 
broken plain,  which  in  early  times  under  a system  of  skilful  iiri- 
gatioii  possessed  the  very  highest  fertility,  but  which  at  present 
is  for  the  most  part  a baiTcn  and  desolate  wilderness.  Its  soil  was 
well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  among  the  other  produc- 
tions for  which  the  country  was  famous  in  ancient  times  we  may 
notice — the  date-iialm,  semmum,  and  asphalt. 

§ 5.  There  are  no  hills  in  Babylonia : nor  are  there  any  rivers 
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exccj)t  the  two  great  border  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
which  liave  been  alreaely  described.  Artificial  works  take  the  place 
of  natural  features : a network  of  canals  conducted  the  fructifying 
waters  of  the  rivers  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  presented, 
next  to  the  rivers  themselves,  the  most  striking  objects  in  its  general 
aspect.  Of  these,  four  are  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  7,  § 15) 
as  crossing  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  each  sufficiently  large 
to  convey  a corn  vessel : the  longest,  named  Niihr-Malcha,  “ the 
king’s  canal,”  entered  the  Tigris  near  Seleucia,  and  was  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  (i.  185)  to  Nitocris.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  two 
very  important  canals  on  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  designed  appa- 
rently to  regulate  the  flow  of  the  river,  and  to  prevent  it  from  over- 
flowing its  banks : the  first,  named  Haarsaxes,  left  the  river  above 
Babylon,  and  tenninated  in  a marsh  some  distance  to  the  S. ; the 
second,  Pallacopas,  commenced  about  75  miles  S.  of  Babylon,  and 
joined  the  Persian  Gulf  at  Terfdon.  Numerous  marshes  lay  along 
the  courses  of  these  canals  W.  of  the  Euphrates,  commencing  im- 
mediately below  Babylon.  We  must  also  notice  the  Median  Wall 
of  Xenophon  (Annb.  ii.  4,  § 12),  which  crossed  between  the  rivers 
in  a north-easterly  direction,  coming  upon  the  Tigris  about  35  miles 
above  Baghdad. 

§ 6.  The  earliest  occupants  of  this  country  in  historical  times 
were  a Cushite  or  Hamitic  race.  The  name  of  Cush  (which  was 
more  generally  restricted  to  the  Ethiopians  of  Africa),  appeals  in 
Asia  under  the  forms  Cossau,  Cissia,  and  Susiana;  Nimrod,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Babylon,  is  described  in  the  Mosaic  genealogy  as 
the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  8).  The  indigenous  appellation  of  this 
race  seems  to  have  been  Akkad,  and  its  dominant  tribe  apiiears 
under  the  familiar  name  of  “ Chaldees,”  or  Kaldai,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions.  The  wide  extension  of  the  name  of 
Chaldees  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia  seems  to  imply  that  at  one 
period  this  race  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia.  This 
original  Hamitic  race  was  cither  superseded  by,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  was  develojied  into  the  Semitic  race,  which 
issued  hence  along  the  courses  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  north- 
wards, and  across  the  Arabian  desert  westward*  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Probably,  a Scythic  or  Turanian  element  was 
superadded,  representing  a still  earlier  aboriginal  population ; this 
maybe  rejiresented  by  “the  nations”  noticed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hamitic  Shinar  and  the  Semitic  Elam  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 

§ 7.  Babylonia  was  not  parcelled  out  into  any  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  provinces  or  districts,  but  certain  portions  of  the 
plain  received  siiecial  designations,  as  Chaldaea,  the  position  of  which 
has  been  described  (p.  12)  ; Hesene,  about  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  a second  district  of  the  Siime  name  in  the  N.,  probably  at 
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the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other  most 
nearly ; Auranltia,  and  Amordooia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  towns  of  Babylonia  belong  to  three  distinct  periods  : (i)  the 
ancient  capitals  whose  history  is  unknown,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  ruins  themselves  declare  it ; (ii)  the  historical  towns  erected 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Babylonian  empire ; and  (iii) 
those  subsequently  built  by  the  Selcucidaj  for  commercial  objects, 
and  which  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  empire  as  border 
fortresses.  The  sites  of  the  first  class  are  marked  by  those  wonder- 
ful mounds  which  rise  so  conspicuously  out  of  the  plain,  and  of 
which  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  near  Babylon,  Akkerkuf,  near  Baghdad^ 


I'lmn  of  tbe  Ruins  of  Babylon. 
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Niffer,  in  the  central  plain,  Warha  and  Senkereh,  about  the  marshes 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  Mugheir,  on  the  western  side  of  that  river, 
besides  many  others  which  might  be  enumerated,  are  still  in  exist- 
ence. Some  of  these  have  been  identified  with  the  old  Biblical 
cai>itals  of  tlie  land  of  Shinar ; of  others,  even  the  names  are  unre- 
corded in  liistoryi  but  may  yet  be  deciphered  from  the  monograms 
on  the  bricks.  These  cities  perished  at  a very  early  period,  and 
were  in  many  cases  convertc“d  into  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  being 
used  as  Necropolises  by  the  succeeding  towns : this  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly at  Warka  and  Niffer,  where  coffins  are  piled  up  tier  on 
tier  in  prodigious  numbers.  In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  the 
famed  capital  of  Babylon,  and  its  suburb  Borsippa.  In  the  third 
class,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  Apam6a,  Charax  Spasinu,  and  others. 

Babylon  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  near  the  modern 
IliUah.  Its  size  was  enormous  : Herodotus  estimates  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  at  480  stades,  and  Ctesias  at  300 ; there  appear  to  have  been  two 
walls ; and  the  discrepancy  between  these  writers  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  that  the  former  refers  to  the  outer,  and  the  latter  to  the 
inner  wall.  Even  the  lowest  of  these  computations  would  imply  an 
area  of  above  100  square  miles,  or  nearly  five  times  the  size  of  London. 
The  height  of  the  walls  * was  no  less  remarkable ; according  to  Hero- 
dotus, 200  royal  cubits  or  337^  feet,  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  their  thickness  50  royal  cubits  or  85  feet.  It  was 
entered  by  a hundred  gates  of  brass,  and  protected  by  250  towers. 
The  more  remarkable  buildings  were — the  ancient  temple  of  Belus, 
represented  by  the  mound  of  Babil  (A',  an  oblong  mass  about  140 
feet  high,  600  long,  and  420  broad — the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
identified  with  the  mound  of  the  Kasr  (B),  an  irregular  square  of 
about  700  yards  each  aide— a more  ancient  palace,  contained  in  the 
mound  of  Amram  (C),  more  to  the  S.— and  another  palace,  the  “lesser  ” 
one  of  Ctesias,  the  ruins  of  which  (DD)  exist  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
There  are  also  remains  of  an  enclosure  in  two  parallel  mounds  (FF), 
probably  a reservoir.  The  present  remains  are  almost  wholly  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  which  has  probably  changed  its  course,  and 
formerly  ran  between  the  two  ridges  marked  II.  The  hanging  gardens 
formed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  Babylon.  The  lines  QG  are 
the  remains  of  one  of  the  walls.  About  six  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Babylon  was  Bondppa,  represented  by  Birs-Nimrud,  where  a mound  of 
a pyramidal  form,  built  up  in  a series  of  seven  stages  to  a height  of 
153  feet,  is  crowned  by  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Nebo  : it  was 

’ The  construction  of  these  walls  was  commonly  attributed  to  Semiramis  : — 

oirj}  irAarv*  T€?xo^ 

*A<r^Ar({>  £)}<Ta<ra  ^€fi(pafAts  c/x/SoatAevev. — Theocr.  Idyl,  xvi.  99. 

ubi  dicitur  altam 

* Coctilibus  mans  cinxisfte  Semiramis  urbem. — Ov.  Afet,  iv.  57. 

Persarum  statuit  Babylona  Semiramis  urbem, 

Ut  Boliclum  cocto  tolleret  ajfgere  opus  ; 

Et  duo  in  adversum  misit  per  moenia  cuitub, 

Ne  possent  tacto  stringcre  ab  axe  latus. 

Duxit  ct  Eupbraten  medium,  qnam  condidit,  arci, 

Jussit  et  imperio  surgere  Bactra  caput. — Profert.  iii.  U,  21« 
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erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  has  been  erroneously  identified  with 
the  ‘ Tower  of  Babel  ’ (G"n.  xi.  4). 


View  of  the  Kasr,  or  ancient  I’alace  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 


The  early  history  of  Babylon  is  involved  in  much  obscurity : it  was 
not  the  original  capital  of  the  country,  and  its  existence  is  not  carried 
back  by  historical  evidence  to  a period  anterior  to  the  15th  century 
H.C.,  when  it  is  noticed  in  an  Egyptian  inscription.  The  earliest  notice 
in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  b c.  71 2.  At  that  time  it 
was  ruled  by  its  own  king  ; but  generally  speaking  it  was  subject  to 
the  kings  of  Nineveh  during  the  period  of  Assyrian  ascendancy.  After 
the  fall  of  Nineveh  it  rose  to  be  the  head  of  a mighty  empire,  and  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  taken  % Cyrus, 
B.C.  538,  who  regularly  resided  there  for  a certain  period  of  the  year : 
the  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  the  temple 
of  Belus  by  Xerxes.  Babylon  retained  its  position  until  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  but  soon  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance 
through  the  erection  of  Seleucia  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  b.c.  322. 

Selencia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of  the  Nahr-malcha,  was 
erected  by  Seleucus  Nicator  with  materials  brought  from  Babylon,  and 
became  a place  of  great  commercial  importance ; it  was  ruined  in  the 
wars  between  the  Romans  and  Pai-thians.  Not  far  from  it  was  Coche, 
a place  of  military  strength  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Fersabora  was  a very'  strong  post  on  the  Euphrates,  perhaps  at  Anhar : 
it  is  noticed  in  the  history  of  Julian's  wars.  Cnnaza,  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Cyrus  and  Artaxerxes,  b.c  401,  was  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  canal  district,  near  the  Euphrates.  Orchoi  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arabian  desert,  W.  of  the  Euphi-ates,  was  the  principal 
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seat  of  the  Orcheni,  a people  who  obtained  celebrity  both  as  an  astro- 
nomical Beet,  and  fur  their  hydraulic  skill.  Apamea,  described  as  being 

in  Mesene,  is  of  doubtful 
position.  Several  towns 
stood  about  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  whose 
sites  cannot  be  identified 
in  consequence  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  coast;  among  these 
we  may  notice  — Ampe, 
whither  the  Milesians  were 
transported  by  Darius,  b.c. 
494— Ai»ol8gi  Yiens,  a con- 
siderable place  of  trade,  pro- 
bably at  Old  Bosrah — Cha- 
rax  Spaslnu,  neai-  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Groat  with 
the  name  Alexandria,  re- 
stored by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  with  tl;e  name  of 
Antiochia,  and  occupied  by 
Spasiues,  an  Arab  chieftain, 
after  whom  it  received  its 
agnomen  of  Spa.sinu  ; it  was 
a place  of  considenible  trade 
— and  Teredon,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Pasitigris. 

History  of  the  Bahyloniun 
Emjnre. — Babylon  remained 
sunk  in  comparative  insig- 
nificance throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.  It  had  never- 
theless its  own  monarchs, 
with  whom  the  Assyrians 
frequently  carried  on  war. 
The  era  of  Nabouassar,  B.C. 
747,  seems  to  Vnark  a poli- 
tical change,  but  its  nature 
I’ortioiis  of  Ancient  Babylon  dlstlngnlebable  in  Uie  ^ uncertain.  One  of  his 
present  Ruiiia  successors,  Mardoc-empndus, 

is  undoubtedly  the  Mero- 
dach-baladan  of  Scripture,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Uezekiah  : he  was 
expelled  from  his  throne  by  Sargon,  and  a second  time  by  Sennacherib, 
who  appointed  Belibus  as  his  viceroy  from  n.c.  702  to  B.C.  699,  and  after- 
wards Asshur-nadin  (Assaranadius)  from  B.C.  699  to  B.C.  693.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  succeeding  governors  were  viceroys  or  native  princes. 
Esar-haddon,  the  Assyrian  monarch,  assumed  the  crown  himself,  and 
held  his  court  there  occasionally ; but  he  appears  in  the  later  part  of  his 
reign  to  have  appointed  a viceroy,  Saosduchinus,  from  B.C.  667  to  B.C.  647, 
who  was  succeeded  by  Ciniladanus,  B.c.  647-625.  Mahopol  issar  yraa  the 
last  of  these  viceroys  or  subject  kings : he  aided  Cyaxares  in  the  over- 
throw of  Nineveh,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
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which  he  occupied  from  d.c.  G25  to  B.c.  604.  The  Babylonian  territory 
under  him  conaiated  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  as  high  as  Carchemish, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  probably  a part  of  Egypt.  He  car- 
ried on  war,  in  conjunction  with  the  Medea,  against  the  Lydians,  and 
afterwards  against  the  Egyptians  who  had  aided  the  Lydians.  His 
son  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  the  Egyptian  king  Necho  a total  defeat  at 
Carchemish.  Nebuc/uuinezzar,  b.c.  604-.561,  was  equally  distinguished  for 
his  martial  achievements  and  for  the  gigantic  works  which  he  executed 
in  his  country,  and  particularly  at  Babylon.  He  reduced  Tyre  after  a 
siege  of  thirteen  years ; sacked  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  its  inhabitants; 
and  invaded  Egypt.  There  is  little  to  record  of  his  successors,  Evil- 
MarodUtch,  B.c.  561-559;  Nerujlissar,  B.c.  559-556;  and  Laborosoarchod, 
B.C.  556-555.  Nalmtutdius  commenced  his  reign  just  as  Cyrus  was  enter- 
ing upon  his  Lydian  war : he  entered  into  alliance  with  Croesus,  and 
fortified  his  own  territory  against  the  Medes.  Cyrus  commenced  his 
invasion  of  Babylonia  B c.  540,  and,  having  defeated  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  be  laid  siege  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  under  the  care  of 
BU-shar-uzxir,  the  Belshazzar  of  the  Bible,  and,  entering  by  the  dry  bed 
of  the  Euphrates,  captured  the  city.  Nabonadius  had  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  B.c.  538.  Henceforth 
Babylonia  formed  a portion  of  the  Persian  empire. 


Mouud  of  Nimroud.  (From  Layard's  ‘Nineveh.’) 


III.  Assyria. 

§ 8.  Assyria  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  range  of  Niphates ; 
on  the  E.  by  that  of  Zaghis ; on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana ; on  the  W. 
and  S.W.  by  the  Tigris.  The  northern  and  eastern  portions  of 
Assyria  are  mountainous,  the  former  being  covered  with  ranges 
emanating  from  the  Armenian  highlands,  and  the  latter  with  the 
secondary  ridges  of  the  Zagrus  chain.  The  southern  and  western 
districts,  as  high  up  as  Nineveh,  on  the  other  hand,  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  though  more  diversified 
with  heights  and  river-courses.  The  plains  of  Assyria,  as  of  Meso- 
potamia, are  alternately  a garden  and  a wilderness,  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer  completely  parching  up  the  vegetation.  The  hilly 
district  varies  in  character,  the  rising  ground  adjacent  to  the  plain 
being  well  watered  and  protluctive,  the  intermediate  hills  of  an  arid 
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character,  and  the  higher  elevations  of  Zagrus  well  wootlcd  and 
offering  rich  pastures  during  the  summer  months. 

§ 9;  Tile  rivers  which  water  Assyria  all  flow  into  the  Tigris, 
and  have  courses  very  neaily  ^larallel  to  each  other  towards  the 
S.VV.  Most  of  them  rise  in  Zagrus,  hut  some  jienetrate  through 
the  central  chain  into  the  highlands  of  Media.  'The  chief  rivers 
from  N.  to  S.  arc — the  Zabatus  or  Lyons,  Great  Zob,  which  rises  in 
the  angle  where  Nipliates  and  Zagrus  effect  their  junction,  and, 
doubling  about  among  the  parallel  ranges  that  beset  its  middle  course, 
reaches  the  'Tigris  in  30°  of  lat. — the  Capras  or  Zerbis,  Lesser  Zah, 
wliich  rises  in  Media,  and  reaches  the  Tigris  near  35°  lat. — the 
Physcas  or  Tomadotos,  Odorneh,  which  joins  a short  distance  below 
the  Median  Wall — and  the  Gyndes,^  IHala,  which  joins  a little  above 
Ctesijihon. 

§ 10.  The  inhabitants  of  Assyria  were  a Semitic  race,  Asshur 
being  described  in  Gen.  x.  22  as  a son  of  Sheni.  There  a)ipears  to 
have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed,  a close  connexion  between 
the  jxipulation  of  ISahylonia  and  Assyria  ; for  we  are  told  (Gen.  x. 
11),  that  “out  of  that  land  (i.e.  Babylonia)  went  forth  Asshnr,”  or 
according  to  another  rendering  of  the  words,  “ out  of  that  land  he 
(t.  e.  Nimrod)  wont  forth  to  Asshur.”  Whichever  of  the  two  senses 
we  adopt,  the  general  fact  indicated  remains  the  same,  viz.  that 
there  was  an  aflinity  between  the  two  races— a view  which  is  sup- 
ported by  indications  both  of  language  and  history.  'J’he  political 
divisions  were  numerous  : few  of  the  names  present  anj'  feature  of 
interest ; we  may,  however,  speify  ArrapachitiB  in  the  N.E.,  wliich 
is  thought  to  represent  the  Scrijitural  Arphaxad  Adiabene,  the 
district  about  the  course  of  the  Great  Zah ; Atoiia,  about  the  me- 
tropolis Nineveh  ; and  Sittacene  in  the  S. 

§ 11.  The  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  towns  of  Babylonia 
apph'  in  great  measure  to  those  o(  Assyria  also.  The  banks  of  the 
'Tigris  are  lined  with  mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  once  flourishing 
cities,  whoso  histories  and  even  n.ames  remain  a matter  of  doubt. 
It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  Nineveh  itself  was  not  the  earliest 
capital;  Scripture  notices  llcsen  as  surjiassing  it  in  size,  and  places 
Calah  and  Rcholioth  on  a par  with  it.  We  have  already  (p.  12) 
endeavoured  to  identify  some  of  these  places : we  will  now  add  tliat 
Calah  Shergat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  cajiital,  and  to  have 
lieen  built  about  b.c.  1273 — that  the  scat  of  government  was  thence 
moved  higher  up  the  river  to  Nimrud  by  Rardanapalus,  n.c.  930 — 


• Nec  qua  xo\  Niliis,  vv\  regia  lympha  Choaspes 
Profluit,  nut  rvpidus,  Ct/ri  dementia,  Oyncles 
Kadit  Aroctoeos  hand  uiia  per  o."tia  campos. — Tibvu«  l¥.  1,  140. 
-For  the  allusion  to  Cyrus  see  above,  p.  32* 
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and  that  this  remained  the  capital  until  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
B.c.  702,  who  again  removed  the  seat  of  power  to  Nineveh.  Iji 
addition  to  these  places,  there  are  numerous  mounds  which  un* 
doul)tedly  mark  the  sites  of  large  towns,  such  as  Ahu  Khamcera 
and  Td  hrinah,  on  the  western  bank  of  tlie  Tigris,  Khorsabad, 
Sheretf-khan,  and  others  on  the  eastern  side  of  it.  These  towns 
were  mostly  destroyed  either  before  or  at  the  tinie  of  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  : when  Xenophon  passed  by  their  sites,  he  observed  the 
mounds,  but  heard  little  of  the  famous  cities  that  lay  buried  beneath 
them  ; even  the  name  of  Nineveh  is  unnoticed,  and  the  place  is  de- 
scribed as  Mesplla,  while  that  of  Resen  appears  under  the  Gra’cised 
form  Larissa.  Some  few  towns  of  a later  date  are  found  in  the 
•southern  ixirt  of  Assyria,  of  which  Ctesiphon  is  the  only  one  that 
attained  celebrity. 


Vaulted  Drain  beiieatb  the  Palace  at  Niniiuud.  (from  l.ayard'a  ‘ -Nineveh.’) 

The  capital  of  Assyria  was  Ninos  or  Nineveh ; it  is  described  in  the 
book  of  Jonah  as  “a  city  of  three  days’  journey"  (iii.  3),  and  its 
population  (judging  from  the  statement  in  iv.  11)  must  have  amounted 
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to  600,000.  Though  it  had  disappeared  before  classical  times,  yet 
the  memory  of  its  greatness  was  preserved.  Both  Strabo  fxvi.  p.  767) 
and  Diodorus  (ii.  p.  7)  give  striking  accounts  of  its  size.  The  mounds 
opposite  J/os'd,  named  Kottyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus,  represent  the  site  of 
Nineveh,  or,  at  all  events,  a portion  of  it.  The  doubtful  point  is,  how 
far  Nineveh  extended  on  either  side.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  four 
mounds*  houyunjik,  Khorsabitd,  Karamless,  and  Nimroud,  stand  at  the 


Subterniiiu.ui  KxcavutU>:is  at  Kouyui^ik.  ( t runi  I.ayiird  s * N mvveli.’). 


* A brief  description  of  the  contents  of  these  mounds  will  not  be  out  of  place 
( 1 .)  The  mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Ifehbi  Yunus  stand  in  close  proximity  to  eucii 
other.  The  former  contains  the  magnificent  palace  of  Sennacherib,  erected  about 
B.c.  700,  covering  an  area  of  100  acres.  The  chambers,  of  which  more  than 
seventy  have  been  explored,  were  covered  with  bas-reliefs  commemorating  the 
wars  of  Sennacherib : many  of  these  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  mound  a second  palace  was  erected  by  Sardanapalus  III., 
grandson  of  Sennacherib : the  apartments  were  decorated  with  hunting  scenes, 
executed  in  the  highest  style  of  Assyrian  art.  Some  of  these  also  adofn  the 
British  Museum.  The  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus  derives  its  name  from  an  unfounded 
tradition  that  Jonah  was  buried  there.  The  whole  enclosure  of  Kouyunjik  covers 
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aiiKles  of  a quatlrangle,  the  size  of  which  would  correspond  tolerably 
well  with  the  Btntomeuts  of  Jonah  and  Diodorus:  hence  it  has  been 
conjectured  rhat  t!ie  whole  of  the  space  enclosed  between  these  points 
was  termed  Nineveh,  the  area  being  occupied  by  extensive  gardens  and 
parka  surrounding  palaces,  and  temples,  and  private  houses,  much  as  is 
the  case  in  modern  Oriental  towns.  This,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful,  particularly  as  Nimnmd  probably  r>preaent.s  Hesen. 
Nineveh  was  destroyeil,  ii.c.  B'Jo,  by  the  combined  armies  of- the  Medes- 
and  Habylonians.  Arbela,  between  the  Zabatus  and  Caprus,  has  gained 
notoriety  from  the  b.attle  between  Darius  and  Alexander  the  Great, 
winch  was  fought,  however,  at  Gaagamila,  about  20  miles  to  the  N.W. 
Apollonia  and  Artemlta  are  suiiposed  to  have  stood  respectively  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Del.as  in  its  mid  course  : more  to  the  E.,  Chala  and  the 
neighbouring  Celdnae,  on  the  banks  of  the  Holiean,  commanded  the 
|).ass  across  Zagrus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  S.  of  the 
province,  were  the  im]>ortant  towns  of  Opis,  jjrobably  at  the  junction  of 
the  I’hyscus — Sittace,  further  down  the  stream— and  Cteslphon,  which 
rose  into  importance  after  the  decay  of  Seleuciii,  and  became  the  winter 
residence  of  the  Parthian  kings : it  was  stiarngly  fortified : its  site  is 
now  named  Al  Madain,  “the  two  cities.” 

Ifistnri/  of  the  Assyrnm  Empire. — W'e  pass  over  the  earliest  kings,  until 
we  come  to  Tigidh-IHleserl.,  n.c.  1110,  who  extended  his  conquests 
over  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  Armenia,*  and  attacked  Babylon  without 


about  1800  acres,  and  is  about  7|  miles  in  circumference.  (2.)  Khorsabad  stands 
about  15  miles  N.E.  of  Kouyunjik;  it  appears  to  have  been  named  Sarghun  after 
the  monarch  Sargon,  who  established  it  as  his  capital  about  ».c.  720.  Ills  palace 
i.s  covered  with  a double  mound  nearly  1000  feet  in  length.  It  was  richly  adorned 
with  sculptures,  representing  for  the  most  part  processions  of  tribute-bearers, 
sieges  of  towns,  punishments  of  prisoners,  and  buildings.  The  Lourre  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  these.  (3.)  Nimroud  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about 
17  miles  S.  of  Kouyiinjik.  The  great  mound  is  1800  feet  long  by  900  broad,  and 
rises  to  a conical  elevation  at  the  N.'W.  angle.  The  buildings  here  were  erected 
by  a succession  of  kings — Sardanapaltis  I.,  who  founded  the  N.W.  palace,  b.c.  900, 
in  which  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  was  found  ; Shamas-wa,  B.e.  830,  and  Ira- 
Li(sh  (Pul),  B.c.  800,  who  enlarged  that  palace  ; Esar-haddon,  n.c.  G80,  who  built 
the  S.W.  palace  with  materials  plundered  from  the  other  palaces;  and  his  son- 
Sardunapalus  III.,  who  built  the  S.K.  palace.  (4.)  Kileh-Shergat  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigri.s,  about  60  miles  S.  of  Kouyunjik.  The  mound  is 
of  a triangular  form,  60  feel  high,  and  about  2J  miles  round.  The  most  remark- 
able object  discovered  here  is  the  cylinder,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  containing 
the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  I. 

* The  conquered  countries  are  described  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  by  names 
which  are  in  themselves  instructive,  as  illustrating  both  Biblical  and  classical  geo- 
graphy. It  may  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  nations  with  whom  the  Assyrians  carried 
on  the  most  frequent  wars  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance  in  after  times. 
Northwards  wc  can  identify  the  Mannai  about  Lake  Urumiyeh  with  the  Minni  of 
Scripture  ; Ararat,  or  Kharkhar,  with  central  Armenia,  as  de.scrihed  in  the  Bible  ; 
Muzr  with  Colchis,  whose  inhabitants  were  probably  a Ilamitic  race,  as  de.scribed 
by  Herodotus,  and  as  ind  icated  by  the  Assyrian  name  which  answers  to  the  Biblical 
Mizraim.  Westward  of  Armenia,  the  njost  important  tribes  were  Tuplai,  the  Tubal 
of  the  Bible,  the  later  Tibareni;  and  the  Muskai,  Mcscch,  the  later  Moschi,  in 
Cappadocia  ; Khilak,  Cilicia,  is  also  noticed.  On  the  northern  and  western  frontier 
of  Mesopotamia  were  the  A'diri,  with  whom  the  Assyrians  were  constantly  engaged. 
•Along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  lived  the  Tnukbi,  probably  the  Shuhites  of 
Scripture  ; and  on  the  side  of  Syria  the  Khatti,  the  Scriptural  nittites,  of  whom 
■A  tribe  named  Fatena  evidently  represents  Fadan-Aram.  The  town  of  Samaria  is 
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success.  The  celebrated  Sardanapalus  I.,  B.c.  930,  carried  his  anus  suc- 
cessfully from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Qulf  to  the  Mediterrmieau,  .sub- 
duing Tyre,  Sidou,  Byblus,  and  Aradus  in  the  latter  direction,  Babylon 
and  Chalila;ain  the  former.  SMirhincxer,  b.c.  9o0,  conquered  Armenia, 
Media,  Cappadocia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Phomicia.  He  also  received 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  who  is  named  Ytihm,  son  of  Khumri, 
i.  e.  successor  of  Omri.  S/i  imas-icic,  n.c.  8-')0,  attacked  the  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Babylonians,  taking  two  hundred  towns  either  belonging  to 
or  confederate  with  the  latter,  ha- Lutsk  HI.,  ii.C.  8u0,  the  Pul  of  tlie 
Bible,  received  tribute  from  the  Medes,  Peraians,  Armenians,  Syrians, 
Samaritans,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  The  name  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  his  tributaries,  as  recorded  in  2 Kings  xv.  19.  Tk/latk- 
Pileser  II.,  n.c.  747,  carried  on  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Annenia, 
Media,  and  Syria,  where  ho  defeated  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus.  He  is 
the  monarch  who  invaded  the  northern  di.stricts  of  Palestine  (2  Kings  xv. 
29).  Shalmaneser,  B.c.  730,  is  not  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  and  besieged  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3-5).  He  appoara  to  have  died  before  the  city  was  taken; 
for  “the  king  of  Assyria’’  (2  Kings  xvii.  (i)  who  actually  carried  off  the 
Israelites  wa.s  named  Sari/on,  who  came  to  the  throne  b.c.  721,  and  who 
is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  to  have  transplanted  27,280  families  of 
the  Lsraelites.  Sargon  waged  war  with  Merodach-baladan,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  invaded  Susiana,  Armenia,  and  Media:  he  also  came  into 
contact  with  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  one  of  whom,  Sebichus,  the  second 
of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Hoshea  2 Kings 
xvii.  4).  In  this  war  he  took  Ashdod  (Is.  xx.  1)  and  Gaza:  he  also 
extended  his  expeditions  to  Cyprus.  Sennacherib,  B.C.  702,  subdued 
and  deposed  Alerodoch-baladau,  appointing  a viceroy  over  Babylon.  In 
the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  defeated  the  Hittites,  the  kings  of  Tvre 
and  Sidon,  and,  descending  southwards,  subdued  the  towns  of  Philis- 
tia,  particularly  Ascalon.  He  twice  invaded  Palestine,  on  the  first 
sion  receiving  tribute  from  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  15),  on  the  second 
occasion  besieging  Eachish  and  Libnah,  and  shutting  up  Hezekiah  in  occa- 
Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xviii.  17,  xix.  8).  The  destruction  of  his  army  in 
Egypt  has  been  already  referred  to.  Esar-haddrm,  B.c.  680,  renewed 
the  wars  with  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Armenia,  Susiana,  Media,  Babylonia, 
and  Asia  Minor : ho  also  describes  himself  as  the  “ conqueror  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia.’’  Ho  is  probably  the  king  who  carried  Mauasseh  to 
Babylon  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  Sardanapalus  III.,  BC.  660,  undertook 
a campaign  against  Susiana,  but  was  otherwise  unknown  for  martial 
deeds.  Asshnr-emit-ili,  B.C.  640,  was  either  the  last  or  the  last  but  one 
of  the  Assyrian  kings,  it  being  doubtful  whether  he  is  identical  with 
the  Siuucus  of  Berosus  or  not.  With  the  latter  monarch  the  Assyrian 
empire  terminated,  Nineveh  being  destroyed  by  the  conjoined  forces  of 
the  Modes  under  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonians  under  Nabo-polassar. 

described  as  Beth  Khumri  (“the  house  of  Omri")  ; Judma  as  Jehuda  ; Idumma 
as  Ifudum  ; and  McrOe  os  ifirukha.  The  island  of  Cyprus  is  referred  to  under 
the  name  Yamn  (Javan).  Eastward  of  the  Zagrus  range  were  races,  some  of 
whose  names  we  cannot  identify  : the  Hupuska,  who  lived  eastward  of  Nineveh  ; 
the  !famri,  whose  territory  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; the  Bikni 
in  Parthia ; the  Partsu  in  Persia  ; ifada  in  Media  ; and  Qimri,  the  Sac®,  or 
Scythians.  Southwards,  Babylonia  is  termed  Kan-Duniyas,  Susiana  Nuvaki,  tlie 
Karoon  being  noticed  under  the  name  Via  (L'lai  of  Daniel,  Biilerus),  anil  the 
Sha‘,-el-Arab  as  the  “ great  salt  river.”  Many  of  the  towns  of  Phmnieia  and  Syria 
arc  noticed  under  names  but  sliglitly  varying  from  the  classical  or  Biblical  forms. 
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The  Town  end  Rock  of  Wan. 


IV.  Armenia  Major. 

§ 12.  The  boundaries  of  Armenia  cannot  be  very  accurately  de- 
fined : speaking  generally,  Armenia  may  be  described  as  the  high 
mountainous  country  between  the  Euxine,  Caspian,  and  Mediterra- 
nean seas  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  mountain  chains  of 
Western  Asia  radiate  in  various  directions.  On  the  S.  the  limit  of 
this  district  may  lie  placed  at  the  ranges  which  overlook  the  Mcso- 
jiotamian  and  Assyrian  plains,  viz.  Masius  and  Niphates,  and  more 
to  the  E.,  Caspius  Mons,  which  separated  it  from  Media  : the  eastern 
lx)undary  was  formed  by  the  converging  streams  of  the  Araxes  and 
the  Cyrus ; and  the  latter  river  may  be  regarded  as  its  northern 
boundary  also,  until  it  approximates  to  the  Euxine,  whence  the 
south-westerly  direction  of  the  mountain-chains  carried  the  boundary 
towards  the  upper  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  which  formed  its  limit 
on  the  W,  Armenia  is  an  elevated  plateau,  forming  the  westerly 
continuation  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran.  The  general  elevation  of 
its  central  plains  above  the  level  of  the  sea  may  be  stated  at  about 
7000  feet.  Out  of  this  plateau,  as  from  a new  base,  spring  moun- 
tain drains  of  great  elevation,  the  central  range  culminating  in  the 
splendid  conical  peak  of  Ayhri  Tagh  (17,2G0  feet),  to  which  the 
Biblical  name  of  Ararat  has  been  more  particularly  assigned.  The 
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uplands,  though  exjwsed  to  a long  and  severe  winter,  afford  most 
abundant  pasture  in  the  summer  months,  and  have  been  in  all  ages 
the  resort  of  the  shepherds  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowlands  during 
that  season.  A fine  breed  of  horses  roamed  over  the  wide  grassy 
plains,  and  formed  the  most  valued  production  of  the  country. 

§ 13.  'The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  generally  de- 
scribed: we  need  here  only  repeat  that  three  lines  of  mountain 
chains  may  be  traced  through  this  country ; the  most  northerly 
consisting  of  Paryadres  and  its  eastern  continuations,  which  separate 
the  upper  courses  of  the  Araxes  and  Cyrus  ; the  central  one  consist- 
ing of  the  chain,  which  under  the-  name  of  Abas,  first  divides  tin- 
two  branches  of  the  Euphrates  from  each  other,  and  then  bounds 
the  upper  coui-se  of  the  Araxes  on  the  S.,  terminating  in  the  twin 
heights  of  the  Greater  and  Less  Ararat ; while  the  southerly  one, 
which  is  the  most  continuous  and  best  defined  of  the  three,  in  the 
first  place  separates  the  upper  courses  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
then  under  the  name  of  Niphatea®  passes  southwards  of  Lake  Arsi.ssa, 
and  after  jarting  with  Zagrus,  proceeds  under  the  name  of  Caspius 
Mons  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  yet  more  southerly 
range  of  Masius,  which  bounds  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  is  an  oHset 
from  Niphates;  it  strikes  across  from  the  Euphrates  in  a south, 
westerly  direction  to  the  Tigris,,  and  is  continued  on  the  eastern 
side  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Oordisei  Montes,  which  return 
back  in  a northerly  direction  to  the  central  chain.  The  chief  .river.s 
arc — the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which  seek  the  Persian  Gulf — the 
Araxes  and  the  Cyrus,  which  seek  the  Caspian  Sea,  uniting,  just  a.s 
the  tvvo  former,  previously  to  their  discharge — and  the  Acampsis, 
which  flows  northwards  into  the  Euxine.  These  rivers  are  described 
elsewhere  (p.  75,  77).  There  are,  as  might  be  exj>ected  in  a 
country  where  the  waterahed  is  so  undecided,  several  lakes.  Of 
these  the  most  important,  named  Arseue  or  Thospitis,  117m,  is  in  the 
S.,  while  Lychnltis,  Gontclia,  is  in  the  N.E. 

§ 14.  The  Armenians  were  an  Indo-European  race,  their  country 
having  probably  been  the  very  cradle  of  that  branch  of  the  human 
family.  Of  the  tribes  the  Carduchi  may  be  specially  noticed,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  Kurds,  and  occupying  the  same  country, 
viz.  the  mountain  ranges  eastward  of  the  Tigris  on  the  bcirders 
of  Assyria.  Armenia  was  divided  into  a large  number  of  districts, 
the  titles  of  which  arc  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  interest : we  may 
notice,  however,  the  following — Gtogarene,  in  the  extreme  N., 


* This  name  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  equivalent  to  Armenia  itself : 

Addam  urbes  Asis  domitas  pulsumque  Niphaten. — Vino.  Georg,  iii.  30. 
Cantemus  .August!  tropma 

Cmsaris  et  rigidum  Niphaten. — Hon.  Carm.  ii.  9,  19. 
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probably  the  original  scat  of  the  people  named  Gog  in  Scripture : 
ChonSne,  representing  the  modem  name  Knrs : Sophene,  a consider- 
able district  about  the  sources  of  the  Tigris ; and  Gordyene,  about 
the  Gordvffii  Montes,  both  of  which  names  contain  the  elements 
of  the  name  Kurdistan.  The  towns  arc  unnoticed  until  the  ])criod 
when  the  Romans  entered  into  the  country.  We  need  not  infer 
that  the  places  which  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history 
of  their  wars  were  the  only  or  the  chief  towns  in  existence.  We 
liavc  evidence  in  the  inscrijdions^  found  at  JVa/i  that  an  ancient 
capital  stood  on  the  impregnable  rock  which  rises  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Arsissa,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Roman 
historians  have  mentioned  even  its  name.  From  the  tenour  of 
the  inscriptions  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  florurishing  period  of 
JVdn  lasted  from  b.'c.  830  to  b.c.  700:  tradition  assigns  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  Semiramis.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  the  towns  of  Armenia  attained  any  very  great 
importance ; the  only  purpose  that  they  would  serve  would  be 
as  trading  stations  on  tlie  routes  which  have  crossed  the  highlands 
from  time  immemorial.  The  majority  of  the  population  would 
naturally  l>e  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  those 
villages  of  subterraneous  houses,  which  Xenophon  (Atiali.  iv.  5, 
§ 25)  describes,  and  which  still  exist  in  precisely  the  same  state. 

The  capital,  Artax&ta,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  below  the 
heights  of  Ararat : it  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  Hannibal, 
and  named  after  the  Armenian  ruling  sovereign  Artaxias : having  been 
<le.<stroyed  by  Corbulo,  a.d.  58,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Tiridates  with  the 
name  Neronia.  Tigranocerta,  “the  city  of  Tigranes,”  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nicephorius,  a tributary  of  the  Tigris  : it  was  built  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Tigi-anes,  and  shortly  after  dismantled  by  Lucullus, 
who  defeated  Tigi-anes  before  its  walls;  its  exact  position  is  unknown. 
Amlda,  on  the  Tigris,  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Diarhekr ; the 
only  event  of  interest  in  its  early  history  is  the  siege  it  sustained  from 
the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.d.  359.  Artemita  stood  either  at  or  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Wan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  .Arsissa : the  Bu&na 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Salban,  captured  in  the  reign  of  Heraclins,  were 
probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  We  may  briefly  notice 
Argamos&ta,  a fortress  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  br.anches  — Careathiocerta,  in  tlie  same  neighbourhood 
— Arxen,  probably  at  Erzrum  — Theodosiopolia,  identified  by  some 
writers  with  .Vrzen,  but  by  others  placed  about  3.5  miles  to  the  E. : it 
derived  its  name  from  Theodosius  II.,  who  foumied  it— Naxaana, 
Nachdjevan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes  — and  Elegia,  near  Erzrum,  the 
scene  of  a battle  between  Vologeses  III.  and  the  Romans,  a.d.  162. 

History  — The  history  of  Armenia  is  unimportant ; it  has  been  a 


' They  arc  found  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  in  excavated  chambers,  which 
may  have  been  used  as  sepulchres  : detached  stones  and  slabs  also  bear  inscriptions. 
Some  of,  these  resemble  the  most  ancient  As.syriaii  inscriptions,  others  arc  of  the 
time  of  the  I’ersian  empire. 
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scene  of  constant  warfare,  but  at  no  period  the  seat  of  an  independent 
empire  — exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  more  powerful  masters  of  the 
surrounding  plains,  Assyrians,  Medes,  Greeks,  Syrians,  and  at  a later 
period  the  battle-field  on  which  the  armies  of  Rome  contended  for  the 
empire  of  the  East.  Armenian  historians  record  the  names  of  the  kings 
who  held  rule  in  the  country  from  the  earliest  times  : the  first  dynasty 
was  named  after  HaYg,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  b.c.  2107  : there  were 
fifty-nine  kings  belonging  to  this,  the  last  of  whom,  Wahe,  fell  in  a 
battle  with  Alexander  the  Great,  B.c.  328.  This  dynasty  was  followed 
by  a succession  of  seven  goveraors  appointed  by  Alexander,  and  aftei' 
hiB  death  by  the  Seleucidae,  from  b.c.  328  to  b.c.  149.  The  independent 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacid®  establi.shed  itself,  according  to  the  Roman 
historians,  in  the  year  b.c.  188  in  the  person  of  Artaxias  ; but  accord- 
ing to  the  Armenians,  in  ii.c.  149,  in  the  person  of  Valarsaces,  a brother 
of  Tigranes  III.  The  Arsacidic  were  divided,  according  to  the  latter 
authorities,  into  two  branches,  the  elder  of  which  reigned  from  B.c. 
149  to  A.D.  62,  and  the  younger  at  Edessa  from  B.c.  38,  and  afterwards 
in  Armenia  Magna  from  a.d.  62  until  a.d.  428.  The  most  illustrious 
of  these  rulera  was  Tigranes  I.,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  against  the 
Romans. 

0 

§ 15.  The  countries  which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  chapter  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
adventures  recorded  in  ancient  literature,  viz.  the  advance  and 
retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks,  who  aided  Cyrus  the  younger  in  his 
expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  As  the  narrative  pre- 
sents some  few  geographical  difficulties,  we  shall  give  a brief  account 
of  the  route  described  in  Xenojihon’s  Anabasis. 

The  early  part  of  the  course  lay  across  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  from 
Ephesus  to  Dana  or  Tyana,  and  thence  over  the  Taurus  range  into  the 
maritime  plain  of  Cilicia,  w'hich  was  traversed  to  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Bay  of  Issus  : thus  far  the  route  requires  no  elucidation.  We 
now  approach  the  border  of  Syria.  South  of  Issus  the  Amaniau 
range  approaches  close  to  the  sea-shore : the  Kersus  {Merhez-m)  dis- 
charges itself  at  this  point : and  on  each  bank  was  a fort,  one  belonging 
to  Cilicia,  the  other  to  Syria,  which  guarded  the  pass  of  the  “ Cilician 
and  Syrian  Gates  ; ” Cyrus  passed  through  these  to  Myriandrus.  The 
narrative  is  then  singularly  defective  in  the  omission  of  all  notice  ot 
the  difficult  Pass  of  Beilan,  and  the  rivers  which  must  have  been 
crossed  before  reaching  the  Chains  {Koroeili  or  river  of  Aleppo).  The 
river  DaiAdax  and  the  Castle  of  BelSsis  must  have  been  met  with 
close  to  the  Euphrates,  although  no  mention  is  there  made  of  the  river : 
Belesis  may  be  represented  by  the  ruins  of  Balls,  and  the  river 
Daradax  by  a canal  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  town.  The 
Euphrates  was  crossed  at  the  ancient  ford  of  Thapsaous,  the  later  Sura, 
Suriyeh,  and  the  army  enterorl  on  the  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
Xenophon  (i.  5)  calls  Syria  in  this  part  as  far  as  the  river  Araxes,  better 
known  as  the  Chaboras,  Khabur — Araxes  being  apparently  an  appel- 
lative for  any  river.  Thenceforward  the  plain  is  termed  .\rabia  (i,  5), 
as  being  occupied  by  Scenite  Arabs  : the  .Mosca  was  merely  a channel 
of  the  Euphrates  surrounding  the  site  of  the  town  Corsflte,  Irzah  t 
Pyl®  was  situated  about  70  miles  N.  of  Cunaxa,  at  the  point  where 
the  plain  and  the  mountains  meet:  Carmande  may  have  been  JJit, 

h a 
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Babylonia  was  now  entered ; Xenophon  describee  four  canals  as  crossing 
the  plain  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates  ; these  may  yet  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  third  of  them  being  the  Nahr  Malcha  of  modern  maps. 
Xenophon  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  place  wliere  the  battle  wa.s 
fought ; this  i.s  supplied  by  Plutarch,  as  Cunaxa,  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained  : Plutarch  states  that  it  was  .'iUU  stiides  or 
nearly  sixty  miles  from  Babylon. 

After  the  battle  the  Greeks  retreated  northwards  over  the  plains  of 
Pabylon,  by  a somewhat  circuitous  route,  until  they  reached  the 
Median  Wall,  the  remains  of  which  (named  8idd  Nimrud,  i.  e.  ‘ Wall  of 
Nimrod’)  may  still  be  traced  across  the  plain  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Tigris,  near  Opis,  in  a north-easterly  direction.  This  wall  they 
are  said  to  have  passed  through  f ii.  4),  but  must  have  again  passed 
through  it  in  order  to  reach  Sitfice  (perhaps  at  Akbara),  where  they 
crossed  the  Tigris.  The  river  Phyr.cus  and  the  town  Opis  cannot  he 
identified  with  certainty  : the  former  is  supposed  to  be  either  the 
Adhem,  on  the  banks  of  which  extensive  ruins  have  been  found,  or  the 
Nahr  ican,  an  artificial  channel,  in  which  case  Opis  would  be  near  Efli 
Ihuihdad,  in  about  34^  30'  latitude.  I'he  Lesser  Zabatus  {Zuh)  wa.s 
crossed  without  being  noticed  by  the  historian:  Ctjenaj  was  jtrobably 
Kalah  Shergat.  The  Zabatus  \ Great  Zab)  was  forded  at  a point  about 
2b  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris ; the  ton-etit  which  they 
next  crossed  (iii.  4)  was  the  Bumadus,  Ghazir,  which  joins  the 
light  bank  of  the  Zabatus  about  three  miles  below  the  ford  ; thence 
they  reached  Ijaris.sa  (Nimrud)  and  on  the  following  day  Mesj)ila 
(Kmiyunjik),  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  They  followed  the  ordinary 
route  towards  the  north,  leaving  the  Tigris  at  a considerable  distance 
to  their  left,  by  Jiatnai.  They  forsook  this  route,  however,  ns  they  aje 
proached  the  Khabour,  and  instead  of  fording  it  near  its  confluence  with 
the  'Pigris,  deviated  to  the  right,  and  crossed  a range  of  hills  to  Z(d;ko: 
the  passage  of  the  Khabour,  and  of  its  confluent  the  Hazel,  are 
not  noticed,  though  the  former  is  a difficult  operation.  Crossing  the 
triple  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Zakko,  they  reached,  after  four 
days,  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fynyk,  press  close  upon  the  bank  of  the  'figris.  Xenophon  resolved  to 
cross  Armenia  instead  of  following  the  other  routes  which  offered 
themselves  : he  crossed  the  mountain  range  to  Finduk,  which  he 
reached  probably  at  the  end  of  the  fii-st  day’s  march,  and  thence  by  a 
series  of  difficult  passes'  reached  the  Centrites  or  eastern  Tigris,  which 
receives  the  water’s  of  the  rivers  Biilis,  Seri,  and  Jiohtan.  They  crossed 
the  Centrites  near  TiUeh  ; then  proceeded  northwards,  and  in  six  days 
reached  the  Teleboas,  which  Ainsworth  identifies  with  the  Kara-su,  a 
confluent  of  the  Southern  Euphrates,  but  Layard  with  the  river  of 
liitlis;  assuming  the  latter  as  the  more  probable,  Xenojihon  would 
have  passed  a little  we.stward  of  the  lake  of  Wan,  a range  of  mountains 
intervening,  and  would  have  I’eached  the  Euphrates  (Alurad  su)  in  six 
days  from  the  Teleboas.  After  leaving  the  Euphrates,  the  course,  as 
described  by  Xenophon,  is  quite  uncetdain.  Ainsworth  identifies  the 
Phasis  with  the  Pasin  Chai,  a ti-ibutary  of  the  Araxes  or  Aras,  and  the 
HarpUsn.s  with  the  Arpa  Chai,  another  tributary  of  the  same  river,  and 
the  town  Gymnias  with  Krz  Rain : Layard  and  others  identify  the 
Phasis  with  the  Araxes  or  perhaps  the  Cyrus,  and  the  Harpasus  with 
the  Tcherouk,  which  flows  into  the  Euxine.  In  the  former  case  the 
holy  mountain  Theches  would  be  the  range  between  the  source.s  of 
the  Euphrates  (Kura-su),  and  the  Tcherouk ; in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
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more  tc>  the  eastward,  between  Batoun  and  Trebizond.  Anived  at 
Trapeiium,  Trebizond,  tliey  followed  the  line  of  coast,  partly  by  land 
and  partly  by  sea,  back  to  their  native  country. 


Hie  C.iii'ii'iiis. 


V, — Colchis,  Iiikria,  Albania,  Saumatia. 

§ 16.  Colchis  lay  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine,  from  the 
I'hasis  in  the  S.  to  the  Corax  in  the  N.W, : on  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ar- 
menia. It  answers  to  the  modern  ]>rovinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part 
of  Abbasia.  The  chief  mountain  range  is  Caao&sasi  which  in  this 
l>art  of  its  course  approaches  close  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  : little 
was  known  of  this  extensive  range  by  the  ancients : it  was  the 
fabled  scene  of  the  sufferings  of  Prometheus,"  and  supplied  the  poets 
with  a picture  of  wild  and  desolate  scenery.®  Tlie  chief  river  of 
Colcliis  was  the  Fhasis  in  the  S. ; numerous  lesser  streams  pour 


• Caucasiasque  refert  volucre.s,  furtumque  Promethei. 

ViBo.  £cl.  vl.  42. 

” Duris  genuit  tc  cuutibus  hoiTcns 

Caucasus.  lu.  rEn.  iv.  366. 

Sivc  per  .SjTtes  iter  n?stuosas, 

Rive  factui-us  per  inhospitalein 

Caucasuiu.  Hob.  Carm,  i.  22,  S. 
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down  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Euxine.  TIk^ inhabitants  were  sub- 
divided into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  we  may  notice  the  Lazi,  who 
communicated  to  this  district  its  liitcr  name  of  l.azica ; and  the 
Ahasci,  whose  name  survives  in  the  modern  Ahliasia.  The  only  im- 
jiortaut  towns  were  Dioscorias.  on  the  sea-coast,  a Milesian  colony, 
where  Mithridates  wintered  B.c.  66 : on  its  site  the  Homans  after- 
wards built  Sebastoiwlis ; and  Cutatisium,  the  reputed  birtliplace  of 
Medea,’  in  the  interior,  Tliere  were  numerous  lesser  towns  on  the 
coast,  which  carried  on  an  active  trade  in  timber,  hemp,  flax,  pitch, 
l^old-dust,  and  esiiecially  linen. 

History. — Colchis  occupies  a prominent  place  in  mythology  as  the 
native  land  of  Mede,a,  and  tho  scene  of  the  capture  of  the  golden  fleece 
by  the  Argonautic  expedition  :*  it  was  regarded  by  poets  as  the  native 
se.atof  all  sorcery,^  a credit  which  it  may  perhaps  have  gained  from  the 
abundant  growth  of  the  plant  iris,  whence  the  !uedicine  c.alle<l  colchicum 
i.s  extriveted.  Colchis  was  reputed  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire,  but  was  practically  independent  of  it.  Mithridates 
annexed  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  made  his  son  king  of  it.  The 
Romans  deposed  him,  and  appointed  a governor;  but  Phaniitces  re- 
gained the  territory,  and  under  his  son  Polemon  it  was  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus. 

§ 17.  Iberia  wa.s  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by 
Colchis,  on  the  E.  by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia  : it  answers 
to  the  modern  Georgia.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  in  it  are — 
Caucasus,  which  was  hero  traversed  by  the  celebrated  pass  named 
Caucasise  Fort»,  now  the  I’as.<i  of  Daricl,  in  the  central  range ; and 
the  Hoschici  Montes  on  the  side  of  Colchis.  The  only  imjwrtant 
river  is  the  Cyrus,  the  upper  course  of  which  falls  within  the  limits 
of  Iberia:  it  received,  on  its  left  bank,  the  Aragus,  Ara/t-,  which 
rises  near  the  Cauc;isian  Gates.  The  inhabitants,  named  Iberi  or 
Iberes,  were  divided  into  four  castes — royal,  sacerdotal,  military, 
and  servile  : they  are  described  as  a i)eaceful  and  industrious  race. 
Tlie  motlern  Georgians,  their  descendants,  are  still  named  Virb,  pro- 
bably a foiTn  of  Iheri,  by  the  Armenians.  The  chief  towns  were — 
Harmozlca,  the  later  capital,  S.  of  the  Cyrus,  near  the  borders  of 
Anncnia ; and  Mestleta,  the  earlier  capital,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Aragus  with  the  Cyrus. 

History. — The  Iberians  were  probably  nominal  subjects  of  the  Persian 
empire.  They  afterwards  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates. 


' Ilcncc  named  Cytajia — 

Tunc  ego  crediderim  vobis,  et  sidera  et  amnes 

Posse  Cytseeis  ducere  carminibus.  PROPr.nT.  i.  1,  24. 

^ Eld'  uxf>€\'  *\pyov^  5caTTTd<7^ac  <r«cd(^Of 

KdAxwr  alttK  Kvautai  ^vfinXrjyaZa^.  EuRir.  2T^d.  \, 

® Sed  poMquam  Colchis  arsit  nova  nupta  venenis, 

Flagrantemqiic  domum  rcjyis  marc  vidit  utvumque. 

Ov.  Met.  vii.  394. 
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The  Uomaua  penetrated  into  the  country  under  Lucullus  and  Pompeius, 
the  latter  of  whom  subdued  the  inhabitants,  B.c.  65.  It  remained, 
huwever,  under  its  own  princes,  even  after  it  had  been  nominally 
attached  to  the  province  of  Armenia  in  a.d.  115.  The  Romans,  by  the 
treaty  of  Jovian,  renounced  their  supi'emacy  in  favour  of  the  Persians. 

§ 18.  Albania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Iberia,  on  the  N.  by 
Sannatia,  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia,  the 
river  Cyrus  fonning  tlie  line  of  demarcation  in  this  direction : it 
answers  to  the  piesent  Shirwan  and  part  of  Daghestan.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  in  this  district  consist  of  the  eastern  portion  of  Cancastw, 
which  is  here  traversed  by  an  im|xirt;int  ])ass  named  Albanicae  Portse, 
l^ass  of  Derbend ; an  imjx)rtant  ofl’set  from  the  central  chain,  the 
Cerannii  Kontes,  strikes  oil  towards  the  N.E.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Cyrus,  which  here  receives  two  imiiortent  tributaries — the  Cambyses, 
Yori,  and  the  Aluon,  Alasan,  which  unite  shortly  before  their  con- 
fluence with  the  main  stream : Pomi^y  followed  the  course  of  the 
Cambyses  in  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  n.c.  65.  The  Albani  are  a 
race  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  Scythians,  and  allied  to  the 
more  famous  Alani : tliey  were  divided  into  twelve  hordes,  the  name 
of  one  of  which.  Leg®,  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Leghistan : these 
tribes  were  in  Strabo’s  time  united  under  one  king,  but  formerly 
had  each  its  own  prince.  The  only  towns  of  importance  were — 
Albana,  Derbend,  which  commanded  the  pass  on  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian ; and  Cbab&la.  which  ranked  as  the  capital. 

§ 19.  Under  the  title  of  Sannatia  Asiatioa  is  included  the  vast 
region  lying  N.  of  the  Caucasus  and  E.  of  tlie  Tanais,  stretching 
northwards  to  an  undefined  extent,  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the  Rha, 
which  separated  it  from  Scythia.  The  mountain  ranges  assigned  to 
this  region  emanated  from  Caucasus,  and  were  named  Conudei  Montes, 
on  the  borders  of  Colchis,  and  Hippici,  between  the  Tanais  and  Rha. 
'I'he  rivers  were — the  Tanais,  Dim,  which  fonned  the  limit  between 
Europe  and  Asia — the  Atticitus,  Kuban,  which  discharged  itself 
jiartly  into  the  Pains  Mawtis  and  partly  into  the  Euxine — the  Rba, 
Wvlga,  flowing  into  the  Cas))ian — the  TJdon,  Kourna,  and  the  Alonta, 
Terek,  falling  into  the  same  sea  more  to  the  S.  'I'he  inhabitants  of 
this  district  were  broadly  cLassed  together  under  the  name  of  Sar- 
inAt®  or  Saurom&ta%  and  were  sulxlivided  into  a vast  number  of 
tribes,  whose  names  and  locirlitics,  though  interesting  in  an  ethno- 
logical point  of  view,  need  not  be  sjxjcified  here.  The  only  towns 
known  to  the  ancients  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  were  for  the  most  jiart  Greek  colonies.  We  may  notice  Pityus, 
Pitsunda,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  described  in  the  reign  of  Galiienus  as  a 
strong  fortress  with  an  excellent  haibour — Phanagoria,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by  the  'I'eians,  a great 
emix)rium  for  the  trade  of  these  districts,  and  the  Asiatic  capital  of 
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the  kings  of  Bosporus,  witli  a remarkable  temple  of  Aphrodite : 
numerous  tombs  stand  on  the  site,  but  the  town  its«df  has  disaj)- 
peared,  the  materials  having  beep  carried  away  to  other  places — 
and  Tanaia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a colony  of 
the  Milesians,  and  a place  of  large  trade : it  was  destroyed  by 
Polemon  1.,  but  probably  restored : ruins  of  it  exist  near  Nedriijoska. 


Pass  of  the  Caucasus. 


Oigili/o 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  PR0VIXCE8  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

l.  Persis.  § 1.  Boundaries  and  physical  character.  § 2.  Inhabitants; 
Divisions;  Towns.  II.  Sosiana.  § 3.  Boundaries  ; Rivers.  § 4. 
Inhabitants  ; Districts  ; Towns.  III.  Meiha.  § 5.  Boundaries  ; 
Districts;  Mountains;  Rivers.  § 6.  Inhabitants;  Districts;  Towns. 

IV.  Ariana.  § 7.  Its  extent  and  divisions;  Carmania,  Parthia, 
Aria,  Paropamisada;,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia.  V.  The  Northern 
Provinces.  § 8.  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana. 

§ 9.  The  Campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great.  § 10.  India.  § 11. 
Taprobane.  § 12.  Singe.  § 13.  Serica.  § 14.  Scythia.  § l.l. 
Scythian  Tribes. 

§1.1.  Persis. — Of  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  Persis  de- 

m. Tnds  the  earliest  notice,  as  being  the  original  seat  of  the  race,  and 
containing  the  metrojxilis,  l^erscpolis.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N, 
by  Media  and  Parthia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  range 
of  Parachoatliras ; on  the  W.  by  Susiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian 
Gulf ; and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert  of  (Carmania.  The  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Fars.  It  fs  throughout  a mountainous  dis- 
trict, with  some  extended  plains  and  a few  valleys  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  The  mountain  chains  arc  continuations  of  Zagrus,  • 
under  the  names  of  Farachoathrai,  Elwend,  and  Oebas,  and  run  for 
'he  most  part  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
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hence  the  rivers  arc  in  many  cases  confined  to  the  interior,  and  dis- 
charge themselves  into  lakes.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Arazes, 
Bend-amir,  which  rises  on  the  bordere  of  Susiana  and  flows  east- 
ward, receiving  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Cynw  or  Medns,  Pidivan, 
and  discharging  itself  into  a lake  now  named  Bukteijan,  about  40 
miles  E.  of  Persejwlis.  The  only  river  of  any  importance  that 
reaches  the  sea  is  the  ArSsia  or  Oroatis,  Tub,  on  the  border  of  Susi- 
ana.  The  sea-coast  was  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  extreme 
heat  and  unheelthiness  of  its  climate. 

§ 2.  The  Persians  were  the  most  im]x>rtant  nation  of  the  Ariac 
branch  of  the  Indo-European  race.  They  were  originally  called 
Artaji,  a form  of  Arii  and  of  the- Sanscrit  Aryn,  “noble.”  The 
name  Pers®  is  also  of  Indian  origin.  The  Pei-sians  were  divided 
into  three  castes,  warriors,  agriculturists,  and  nomads ; and  these 
were  subdivided  into  ten  tribes,  which  have  been  already  noticed  in 
connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.'  They  were  reputed 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a most  warlike  - race,  good  riders, 
and  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  but  superstitious®  and  effemi- 
nate.'* Persis  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which  Par®- 
tacene  was  the  most  important.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from 
a Persian  or  Sanscrit  root  signifying  “ mountaineers."  Of  the  towns 
hut  few  are  known  to  us.  PasaryM®  ranked  as  the  ancient  capital 
of  Cyrus,  and  Fersepdlis  as  that  of  the  later  sovereigns.  The  former 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Cynis,  N.E.  of  Persepolis,  its  position  hav- 
ing been  identified  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at  Mitr- 
ijiidh;  the  latter  was  finely  situated  at  the  oja-ning  of  an  extensive 
plain,  near  the  jimction  of  the  A raxes  and  Medus,  and  is  represented 
by  the  extensive  and  beautiful  ruins  now  named  Chtl-Miuar,  “ the 
forty  columns.”  A town  named  IspadAnai  in  the  N.  of  the  province, 
occupied  the  site  of  Js/Hihan. 


^ See  p.  37. 

- Tayol  rTeptrwj', 

BacriAcif  DacriAeuif  viroxoi  firyoAoi. 

2ov»'Tai,  arparia^  TroAAij? 

Tofo6o/xtt»oret  T*  imrojSoTai, 

..^vhcii.  Pfrs,  23. 

Qimquc  pharctratm  vicinia  Pemdis  urpet. 

ViRfj.  Ot'org.  iv.  290. 

• Discat  Persicuiii  baruspicium. 

Nam  Ma^rus  cx  matre  et  gi^natur  oportet, 

Si  vera  cst  Pcrsaruni  impia  rcligio, 

Gnatus  ut  accepto  veneretur  carmine  DIvos, 

Omentum  in  tlamma  pingue  Uqucfaciens.- • Cati  li..  xc.  2. 

• Pcrsicos  odi,  pucr,  apparatus  ; 

Displicent  nexiB  philyra  coronae  ; 

Mitte  licetari,  rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur.  Hoh.  Carm.  i.  38,  1. 
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Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  date  of  the  edifices  which  adorned  Per- 
sepolis.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were  subsequent  to  the  time  ol 
Cyrus,  and  were  erected  by  Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes.  The  city 
was  surrounded,  according  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  71),  by  a triple  wall  of 
great  strength.  Persepolis  was  burnt  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is 
afterwards  only  noticed  in  2 Mac.  ix.  1,  as  having  been  attacked  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  ruins  stand  on  an  immense  artificial  plat- 
form, originally  some  40  or  .50  ft.  in  height  above  the  plain,  which  is 
approached  by  a remarkably  fine  flight  of  steps.  The  buildings  arc 
adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  and  the  columns  are  elaborately  chiselled. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peiaepolis  are  some  places  which  bear  marks 
of  high  antiquity,  but  which  are  unnoticed  by  any  early  writer.  About 
five  miles  otf  is  the  steep  conical  hill  named  Ittukr,  crowned  with  the 
remains  of  a fortress,  and  sun'ouuded  by  a plain  which  is  thickly 
covered  with  fragments  of  sculpture  of  all  kinds.  Nakeh-i-rustam  is 
another  cliff  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  'in  the  face  <5f  which 
numerous  tombs  have  been  excavated.  The  sculptures  with  which 
these  ai-e  ornamented  belong  partly  to  the  Persian,  but  more  generally 
to  the  Sassauian  period. 


I'oiub  of  Cyrus  at  itarghdb,  the  ancient  I’aaargacte. 


§3.  II.  SusiANA. — Siisiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Media; 
on  the  W.  by  the  I'igiris  and  a portion  of  Assyria ; on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  E.  by  Persis,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  ranges  of  Parachoathras  : the  name  survives  in  the  slightly 
altered  form  Khuzistan.  The  country  is  in  its  eastern  half  inter- 
sected by  the  ^various  ramifications  of  Parachoathras;  the  western 
portion  is  a plain,  and  suffere  from  intense  heat.  In  addition  to 
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the  Tigris,  which  skirts  its  western  border,  we  may  notice  the 
Choaspes,  Kerkhah,  which  rises  in  Media,  not  far  from  Ecbatana, 
penetrates  the  chain  of  Zagrus,  and,  emerging  into  the  plain,  passes 
by  the  ancient  Susa,  and  falls  into  the  Tigris  below  its  junction  with 
the  Euphrates.  Its  course  appears  to  have  undergone  considerable 
change  within  historical  times,  li  formerly  divided  above  Susa,  and 
.sent  off  two  arms,  one  of  which  joined  the  Eulajus,  while  the  other’ 
flowed  into  the  Chaldean  lake.  Eolseos.  Karun,  or  river  of  Shuster, 
which  rises  in  Parachoathras,  and  pursues  a westerly  course  through 
the  mountains,  but  on  gaining  the  plain  turns  southwards.  It 
receives  from  the  N.  an  important  tributary,  the  Coprates.  Diz/ul, 
which  approaches  within  eight  miles  of  the  Choaspes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Susa.  After  the  junction  of  the  Eula;us  and  Coprates 
the  river  assumes  the  name  of  Pasitigris,  and  formerly  discharged 
itself  directly  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  now  into  the  Shat-el-Arah. 

§ 4.  Susiana  appears  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  a Ha- 
mitic  race;  the  name  of  Cush  being  preserved  not  only  in  Susiana, 
but,  still  more  evidently,  in  Cosssei  and  Cissia,  the  former  being  the 
name  of  a tribe,  perhaps  identical  with  the  Cuthwans  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  latter  being  the  title  by  which  Herodotus  describes  the 
whole  of  the  province.  These  retired  towards  the  mountains,  and  a 
Semitic  race,  the  Elymaei,  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  occupied  the 
maritime  plain.  Both  of  these  races,  however,  gave  way  before  the 
Ariaus,  who  ultimately  formed  the  dominant  race  here  as  in  Persis 
and  Media.  Susiana  was  divided  into  numerous  districts,  of  which 
we  need  only  notice  Elymais,  in  the  N.  W.,  about  the  upper  valleys  of 
the  Choaspes  ; Cnsssea,  the  mountainous  region  in  the  same  district 
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bordering  on  Media ; Cissia.  in  its  restricted  application,  the  district 
about  Susa ; and  the  Elymaei  in  the  maritime  plain.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  The  only  important  one  was  Sasa.  the  Sbushan 
of  the  Bible,  centrally  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  hills  and  the 
plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Clioas{)es. 


Susa  rose  to  importance  as  one  of  the  royal  residences*  of  the  Per- 
sian inonarchs.  Among  the  causes  which  led  to  this  selection  may  be 
noticed  its  excellent  water,®  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  retired- 


* Ilcncc  the  name  became  familiar  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

OiTc  TO  'l/ovo’tiiVt  ^^Kfiaravwv, 

Kal  TO  TraAaibif  Ki<r<rit^v  epKOt 

UpoXinoyrts  ffiav.  iiCscH.  Pers.  16. 

Non  tot  Acheemcniin  nrmantur  Susa  snjrittis, 

Spicula  quot  nostro  pcctore  fixit  Amor. — Propert.  ii.  13,  1. 
Achsemeniis  decurrant  Mcdica  Siisis  ' 

Afcminn.  Lucan.  II.  49. 

• The  water  of  the  Choa-spes  is  said  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  monarchs.  Hence  Milton  describes  it  as  the 

“ amber  stream, 

The  drink  of  none  but  kiii^”  {Par,  Reg,  lii.  288), 

* and  Tibullus  fiv.  i,  140)  as  “ rc^ia  lympha  Choaspes.” 
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aess  of  its  situation.  The  name  probably  refers  to  the  number  of  lUiet 
(in  the  Persian  language  Shuehan)  that  grow  there.  It  is  sometimes 
described  as  on  the  Eulaeus,  sometimes  on  the  Choaspes;  we  have 
already  stated  that  a bi'anch  stream  connected  these  two  rivers.  The 
ruins  at  Si'm  are  at  present  a mile  and  a half  from  the  latter  and  six 
miles  from  the  former  stream.  The  modern  Shuster  has  inherited  the 
name  but  not  the  site  of  the  old  town.  The  most  famous  building - 
was  the  Memnonium,  or  palace,  described  in  the  book  of  Esther  (i.  5,  6), 
the  site  of  which  has  been  recently  explored.  It  was  commenced  by 
Dariu.s  and  completed  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  consisted  of  an 
immense  hall,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  a central  group  of 
36  pillars  arranged  in  a square;'  this  was  flanked  by  three  porticoes, 
each  consisting  of  two  rows  of  six  pillars  each. 


Tomb  of  Darius.  (From  Kawlinson's  ■ Herodotus.') 


§ 5.  III.  Media. — Media  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Caspian 
Sea ; on  the  W.  by  the  Carduchi  Montes  and  Zagrus,  separating 
it  from  Armenia  and  Assyria;  on  the  S.  by  Siisiana  and  Persis  ; and 
on  the  E.  by  Partbia  .and  Hyreania.  In  the  latter  direction  its  limit 
may  be  somewhat  indefinitely  fi.xed  at  the  line  where  the  mountains 
subside  into  the  central  plain.  The  province  answers  to  the  modem 
Azerbijdn,  Ghildn,  Irak  Adjem,  aud  the  western  part  of  Musen- 
derdn.  The  limits  above  laid  down  comprised  three  districts  of  very 
different  character : — (i.)  the  low  alluvial  strip  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  ; (ii.)  the  mountainous  district  of  Atropatenc  in  the 
N.W. ; and  (iii.)  Media  Magna,  the  central  and  southern  portion, 
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which  ahoundeU  in  fine  plains  and  fertile  valleys,  with  a climate 
moderated  by  their  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  plains,  particularly  tlie  Nisaean,  produced  a breed  of  horses 
celebrated  far  and  wide  in  ancient  times.  The  country  was  on  the 
whole  remarkably  fertile.  The  chief  mountains  of  Media  were — 
Zagros  and  Farocboathras  in  the  W. ; Caspius  Mens,  Orontas,  Jasonins. 
and  CorCnos.  in  the  N.,  Jasonius  representing  the  lofty  peak  of 
Demavend.  The  western  range  was  crossed  by  a pass  named  Portaj 
Zagric«  or  Mcdica?,  Kelishin,  on  the  road  leading  to  Nineveh.  A 
still  more  imjwrtant  iiass,  Caspia;  Portae,  formed  the  main  line  of 
communication  between  Media  and  Parthia ; it  was  situated  E.  of 
Khag.x'  at  Dereh.  'I'he  only  imiwrtant  river  ^ is  the  Amardns,  Eizil 
Ozien,  which  rises  in  Zagrus  and  flows  northwards  into  the  Caspian. 
A large  lake  named  Spauta  or  Uartiana,  Vrumiuh,  is  situated  in  the 
N'.W.,  notorious  for  the  extreme  saltness  of  its  waters. 

§ C.  The  Modes  were  a branch  of  the  Arian  stock,  and  were 
anciently  called  Arians,  aca>rding  to  Herodotus  (vii.  62).  They 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Persians,  as  proved  by  their  similarity  of 
dress,  by  the  high  official  position  enjoyed  by  Modes  under  the  Per- 
sian kings,  and  even  by  the  term  “ medize  ” as  expressive  of  desert- 
ing to  the  Persian  side.  They  are  first  noticed  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions under  the  form  Mada  about  b.c.  880.  The  name  has  been 
explained  as  meaning  “ middle  land,”  from  an  idea  that  Media  was 
centrally  situated  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of  westen\  Asia. 
Their  name  is  fl-etjuently  given  by  the  lioman  poets  to  the 
Parthians.*  Their  skill  in  poisoning*  was  noted.  Media  was 
divided  into  two  large  portions : — (i.)  Atropstene>  in  the  N., 
named  after  Atroi>ates,  a satrap  who  rendered  himself  inde- 
l)cndent  in  the  time  of  the  last  Darius ; and  (ii.)  Media  Magna. 
We  have  already  observed  that  this  division  was  based  on  the  phy- 


’ Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  211)  speaks  of  the  Ilydaspcs  as  a Median  river  : he  must 
use  the  terra  “ Medus  ” in  an  extended  sense  as  meaning  “ eastern the 
Hydaspes  is  really  in  India.  Horace  (Carm.  ii.  9,  21)  similarly  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  “ Medura  flumcn.” 

• Hie  magnos  potius  triumphos  ; 

Hie  ames  diet  pater  atque  princeps : 

Ncu  sinas  Medus  equitare  inultos, 

Te  duce,  Caesar.  Hoh.  Carm.  i.  2,  49. 

Triumphatisque  possit 

Eoma  ferox  dare  jura  Medis.  Id.  iii.  3,  43. 

Horribilique  Medo 

Nectis  catenas.  Id.  i.  29,  4. 

And  so  Propertius — 

Vcl  tibi  Hedorura  pugnaces  ire  per  h.istas 

Atque  onerare  tuam  fixa  per  arma  domum.— iii.  9,  2J. 

* Nulla  manus  iUis,  fiducia  tota  veneni  est. — Li’C.  viii.  388. 
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sical  character  of  tlie  country,  and  must  have  been  in  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  name  Atropatene.  Of  the  towtis  we 
know  but  little.  T’he  capital  was  Ecbatana,  the  Achmeta  of  Scrip- 


Explanatioti. 

1.  Rcmaiiu  of  a Fire-'Tensple.  d.  Cemetery. 

9.  Kuineil  Muftque.  6.  Biilgc  of  Rock  called  **  the  Drngoii.** 

9.  Ancient  Ruildin>^  with  Sbnfta  and  ('npitala.  7-  Hill  ciilU'd  “ Tawilitb,**  or  **  llie  Stable.** 

4.  Ruin*  of  the  Palace  of  Abukui  Khan.  8.  Ruins  of  Kulbtah. 

9.  Rocky  Hill  of  Zinduni'SolcTinun. 

ture  (Ezr.  vi.  2),  each  of  these  forms  being  probably  a corruption  of 
Ilagmatuna  as  found  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  The  site  of  this 
town  has  been  much  discussed.  It  seems  probable  that  there  were 
two  towns  of  the  name ; one  in  the  northern  division  of  Atropatene, 
at  a place  now  called  Tukfd-i-SoIeiman , which  was  the  older  capital 
of  Arbaces,  and  one  in  the  southern  division  at  IIama<ldn,  which 
was  in  existence  in  Alexander’s  age. 

The  city  was  sun'ounded,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  seven  concen- 
tric walls,  increasing  in  height  from  the  outer  to  the  inner,  and 
each  of  a different  colour.  This  story  had  its  origin  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  seven  colours  specified  were  typical  in  oriental  philo- 
sophy of  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies.  The  earlier  Ecbatana  was 
the  same  place  which  under  the  Parthians  was  described  by  the  vaiious 
names  of  Fhraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Oaza,  and  Gazaca.  The  later  Ecba- 
tana, Hamadan,  was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  and  was  more 
than  once  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  the  Seloucidaj,  and  even  later.  Bhagte,  near  the  border  of  Par- 
thia,  is  first  noticed  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  14)  under  the  form 
Rhages.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator  under  the  name  Europus, 
and  subsequently  by  one  of  the  Arsacidre  under  the  name  Arsacia,  Its 
position  near  the  Caspine  Portre  made  it  at  all  times  an  important  place. 
Near  the  southern  border  of  Media  there  is  a very  remarkable  hill  with 
a precipitous  cliff,  formerly  named  Bagistanus  Mons,  now  Behittun,  on 
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the  face  of  wliich  iire  a series  of  sculptures  with  trilingual  inscriptions 
descriptive  of  the  victories  of  Darius.  They  are  placed  at  an  elevation 
of  about  300  ft.  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  must  have  been  exe- 
cuted with  the  aid  of  scaffoldijig.  Semira  iiis  was  reputed  to  have  made 
a paradise  at  this  spot. 

Hhtory. — The  earlv  history  of  Media  is  wrapped  in  great  obscurity. 

Ctesias  furnishes  us 
with  a list  of  kings 
preceding  Cyrus,  the 
first  of  whom,  named 
Arbaces,  would  have 
commenced  his  reign 
about  n.c.  875;  Ilero- 
doum,  on  the  other 
hand,  notices  only  four, 
of  whom  the  first, 
Deioces,  began  his  reign 
Mens  ISaglstaims,  Uo.  k of  BehUtun.  „ ^ SUCCes.Sors 

being  I’hraortes  (who 

is  probably  identical  with  the  Arphaxad  of  Tob.  i.  2),  Cyaxai-es,  and  Asty- 
ages.  The  impression  derived  from  the  Assyrian  annals  is,  that  Media  was 
in  a state  of  semi-subjection  to  Assyria  from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Shalmanubar,  about  li.C.  880,  until  the  accession  of  Cyaxares, 
B.c.  644;  for  the  inscriptions  record  constant  invasions,  particularly 
under  Tiglath-Pileser,  who,  about  B.C.  740,  transplanted  the  Syrians 
of  Damascus  to  Kir,  supposed  to  be  the  C;/nts  (2  Kings  xvi.  9),  and 
under  Sai-gon,  about  n.c.  710,  who  attempted  a permanent  subjection 

by  planting  colonies  of 
captive  Israelites  iu-the 
country  i2  Kings  xvii. 
6).  The  attempt  does 
not  appear  to  have  sue- 
cceded ; for  the  iuscrip 
tions  of  Sennacheri' 
and  Esar-haddon  de- 
scribe it  as  a country 
that  had  never  been 
subdued  by  their  pre- 
decessors. During  the 
whole  of  this  period 
Media  ]irobably  retain- 
ed its  own  rulers,  who 
acknowledged  the  su- 
premacy of  Assyria  by 
the  occasional  jiayment 
of  tribute.  The  au- 
thentic history  of  Me- 
dia commences  with  Cyaxares,  n.c.  634.  The  chief  events  of  Ids  reign 
were— his  stiuggle  with  the  Scythians,  who  still  held  a portion  of  the 
country,  pailicularly  the  line  of  Zagrus;  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  n.c. 
625;  and  his  xvar  with  Alyattes.  king  of  Lydia,  which  was  terminated 
by  the  well-known  eclipse  of  Thales,  probably  n.c.  610  Cyaxares  evi- 
dently endea\  cured  to  grasp  the  supremacy  which  Assyria  had  exorcised 
over  Western  Asia,  or  at  all  events  over  the  northern  portion  of  it,  leav- 
ing the  southern  to  Babylon.  He  is  jirobably  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
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book  of  Tobit  (liv.  15).  Cyaxarea  waa  aucceeded  by  Aatyagea,  b.c.  593, 
who  led  an  uneventful  life  until  the  invaaion  of  Gyrua,  b.c.  556,  when 
Media  waa  abaorbed  in  the  Peraian  empire. 

§ 7.  IV.  Akiana. — Under  the  collective  name  of  Ariana  the 
provinces  in  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  plateau  of  Iran  were  included, 
viz.  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  the  mountain-district  of 
Paropamisus,  Aria,  Parthia,  and  Carmania.  The  title  was  origin- 
ally an  ethnological  one,  expressive  of  the  district  occupied  by  the 
Arian  races,  but,  like  the  modem  Iran,  which  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  it,  it  has  acquired  a purely  geographical  sense.  Of 
the  provinces  enumerated  very  little  infonnation  can  be  gathered 
from  classical  writers.  Q'he  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
in  connexion  with  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
of  which  a review  will  be  given  after  the  description  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  various  provinces. 

1.  Carmania  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf ; on  the  W, 

by  Persia ; on  the  N.  by  Parthia ; and  on  the  E.  by  Gedrosia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  near  the  sea-coast  by  a chain  of  hills  named 
Fersioi  Montes.  It  answers  in  name  and  position  to  the  modern  Kir- 
man,  but  includes  beyond  that  the  greater  part  of  Laristdn  and  Mog- 
hostdn.  It  was  divided  by  Ptolemy  into  Carmania  Deserta  and  Car- 
mania  Vera,  or  “Proper.”  The  former  consisted  of  the  interior  plain 
in  the  N.,  the  latter  of  the  mountainous  district  in  the  S.,  extending 
from  the  sea-coast,  to  a considerable  distance  inland.  As  the  chains 
run  generally  in  a direction  pamllel  to  the  coast,  no  rivers  of  any  im- 
portance reach  the  sea.  The  valleys  and  plains  in  the  latter  district  are 
described  as  fertile,  and  the  mountains  themselves  yield  various  mine- 
ral productions.  The  capital  was  Carm&na,  in  the  interior,  still  exist- 
ing under  the  name  of  Kjrman.  Harmfiza,  on  the  sea-coast,  waa  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  v 

2.  Parthia  waa  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Hyrcania;  on  the  W.  by 
Media ; on  the  S.  by  Persia  and  Carmania ; and  on  the  E.  by  Aria  and  , 
Drangiana.  It  thus  comprehended  the  southern  part  of  Khordsan. 
nearly  the  whole  of  Kohietan,  and  a portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert. 

It  was  inclosed  on  the  N.  and  S.W.  by  mountains,  viz.  Labhtas,  El- 
bun,  and  Masdoranns  in  the  former  direction,  and  Parachoathras  in  the 
latter;  and  on  other  sides  by  a vast  desert.  The  Pwthians  were  un- 
doubtedly an  Arian  race ; the  name  appears  in  the  Sansciit  language 
under  the  form  Pdrada.  They  were  particularly  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  skill  with  which  they  discharged  their  arrows  * as  they 


* Tergaque  Parthorum,  Romanaque  pectora  dicam  ; 

Telaquc,  ab  averse  quas  jacit  hostis  equo. 

Qui  fugis,  ut  vincas,  quid  victo,  Partbe,  relinquis  1 

Ovid,  de  Ar,  Am.  i.  209. 
Fidentcmque  fuga  Parthum,  versisque  sagittis. 

ViRo.  Georg,  iii.  31. 

Navita  Bosporum 
Pcenus  pcrhorrescit,  ncque  ultra 
Cteca  timet  aliunde  fata  ; 

Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 

Parthi.  Uoa.  Cann.  ii.  13,  14. 

ANC.  GEOO.  * M 
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retreated.  There  were  few  towns  of  any  importance.  Hecatompj^os, 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Arsacidse,  stood  somewhat  eastward  of  the 
Caspian  Gates,  probably  near  Jah  Jirm,  where  an  opening  northwards 
exists  between  Labutas  and  Masdoranus.  It  owed  its  Greek  name  pro- 
bably to  Seleucus.  ApamSa,  surnamed  Rhagiana,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country,  was  built  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Macedonian  conquest. 
Tagse  stood  near  the  chain  of  Labutas,  probably  at  Dameghan. 

Parthia  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  sovereignty  from  B.c.  250, 
when  Arsaces  threw  ofif  the  supremacy  of  the  Seleucidse,  until  a.d.  226, 
when  the  Sassanian  dynasty  rose  to  power.  After  the  decay  of  the 
Syro-Macedonian  empire  Parthia  became  the  dominant  state  in' western 
Asia,  with  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  for  its  capital,  and  it  offered  a stout 
and  protracteel  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Rome.  The  Parthians  defeated 
Ci’assus,  B.c.  53,  and  were  defeated  by  Cassius,  b.c.  51.  The  surrender 
of  the  standards  taken  on  the  former  occasion  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
Phraates,  B.c.  20,  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  more  than  one  passage 
adulatory  of  Augustus.® 

3.  Aria  wiw  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Sarlphi  Montes,  separating  it 
from  Margiana ; on  the  E.  by  Bagous  Mens,  the  Ghor  range ; on  the  S. 
by  Oarmania ; and  on  the  W.  by  Parthia.  It  embraces  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Khordsan  and  the  western  portion  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Alins,  Ileri  Jtud,  which  rises  in  Paropamisus,  and  runs 
towards  the  N.W.,  where  it  is  absorbed  in  the  sands.  The  valley  of 
the  Heri  Jhid,  as  well  as  many  other  portions  of  the  province,  are  very 
fertile.  The  chief  towns  were — Aria,  the  capital,  on  the  river  Arius, 
built,  or  more  probably  enlarged,  by  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the 
name  of  Alexandria  Arion,  and  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  Herat. 
Not  improbably  the  same  place  is  described  under  the  name  of  Arta- 
codna. 

•I.  Faropamis&dse  is  the  collective  name  of  a number  of  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  southern  spurs  of  Paropamisus  from  the  upper  course  of  the 
Etymahdrus,  Helmund,  to  the  Indus,  or  in  other  words  the  provinces 
of  Cabulietdn  with  the  northern  part  of  A fgbanislan.  Their  district  was 
throughout  rugged,  but  well  watered,  and  possessing  some  fine  fertile 
valleys.  Tlie  rivers  were  the  Cophes  or  Cophen,  Cabul,  which  flows 
' eastward  into  the  Indus,  receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of 
tile  dioes,  Kamah,  otherwise  called  the  Choaspes  and  Evaspla ; and  the 
Quiteos,  probably  the  Punjkora,  but  sometimes  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  SuastTU,  which  flows  into  the  Choes.  The  chief  town  wa# 


Nec  patitur  Scythas, 

£t  versis  animosum  equis 

Parthum  dicerc.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  19,  10. 

Tela  fugacU  cqui,  et  braccati  miUtis  arcus. 

Propeht.  iii.  4,  17. 

* Et  sigiia  nostro  rcstituit  Jort, 

Derepta  Parthorum  superbis 

Postibus.  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  15,  6. 

lUe,  sen  Parthos  Latio  inuninentes 

Egcrit  justo  domitos  triumpho Uor.  Id.  i.  12,  53. 

Denique  seevam 

Milltiam  puer,  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  . 

Sub  ducc,  qui  tempUs  Parthorum  signa  refigit. 

Hok.  £pi»t.  1.,  18,  54. 
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Carura  or  Ortoip&na,  the  capital  of  the  Cabolitac  (otherwise  called  Bo- 
litajJ,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Cabl'd.  Nicaea  was  probably  another 
name  for  the  same  place  imposed  by  Alexander.  Ganzaca  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  modern  Ghiznee.  Cahul  was  the  seat  of  an  Indo- 
Scythian  dynasty  which  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Bactrian 
empire.  Its  flourishing  period  appeiirs  to  have  been  about  a.d.  10(j. 

5.  Arachosia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paropamisad® ; on  the 
E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Di’angiana. 
It  embraced  the  modem  Kandahar  with  parts  of  the  aidjaceut  pro- 
vinces. The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Arachotos,  jiro- 
bably  the  Arkand-ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Etymandrus.  The 
eastern  part  of  this  district  is  covered  with  the  spurs  and  secondary 
ranges  of  the  Suliman  Mountains— the  ancient  ParySti  Hontes.  The 
site  of  the  old  capital,  Cophen,  also  named  Arachotus,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  determined:  it  may  have  been  at  VUin  Rabat,  S.E.  of 
Kandahar.  A later  capital  was  named  Alexandria  after  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  not  foimded  by  him : its  position  is  wholly  unknown. 

G.  Drangiana  was  bounded  on  tlie  N.  by  Aria;  on  the  E.  by  Ara- 
chosia; on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia;  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania.  It  answers 
to  the  modern  Seinlan.  The  eastern  part  of  it  is  mountainous  : the 
western  partakes  of  the  chai'acter  of  the  Cannaniau  plain.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Erymanthns  or  Erymandms,  Helmend,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
ranges  of  Paropamisus  and  flows  towiu-ds  the  S.W.  into  the  AliaLacos, 
Zarah.  A second  river,  the  Fhamacdtig,  Ferrah-Riid,  flows  from  the 
N.  into  the  same  lake.  The  inhabitants  were  named  either  Drangai, 
Sarauga;,  Darand®,  or  Zarang®.  The  aiipellation  probably  means 
“ancient,”  and  points  to  this  as  the  country  in  which  the  Arian  race 
first  established  themselves.  The  capital,  Prophthasia,  stood  N.  of 
Lake  Aria,  probably  at  a place  where  ruins  have  been  discovered  between 
the  modern  towns  of  Diithak  and  Furrah. 

7.  Gedrosia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Di-angiana  and  Arachosia;  on 
the  E.  by  the  Indus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Carmania.  It  occupies  about  the  same  space  as  Belaochistdn  and 
Mekran.  The  northern  part  is  mountainous,  a considerable  range 
named  Baetii  Montes,  Washdti,  intersecting  the  country  throughout  its 
whole  length:  another  range,  Arbiti  Montes,  Bala,  skirts  the  eastern 
frontier,  running  parallel  to  the  Indus:  the  Persici  Montes,  on  the 
border  of  Uivrmania,  have  been  already  noticed.  The  rivers  arc  unim- 
portant, and  in  many  cases  are  confined  to  the  interior.  The  largest  is 
the  Arabia,  Parally,  which  joins  the  Indian  Sea  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  southwai'ds.  Gedrosia  suffers  from  excessive  heat  and  drought, 
and  is  hence  for  the  most  part  unfruitful.  Its  most  remarkable  pro- 
ductions were  myrrh,  spikenard,  and  'palms.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  appear  to  have  lived  very  wretchedly,  in  huts  of  shells,  roofed 
over  with  fish-bones,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  fisli.  They  were  an 
Arian  race,  and  were  divided  into  various  tribes.  Along  the  southern 
coast  were  two  tribes  of  Indian  extraction,  the  Arabitse,  who  lived 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabia,  and  the  Orltae,  to  the  westward  of 
the  latter  river.  The  principal  towns  were  Bhambacia,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  perhaps  at  llaur ; Oraea,  f/rmara,  founded  by  Nearchus  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tomerusj  Omana,  a considerable  port  on  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast;  and  Pnra,  in  the  interior,  perhaps  at  Bunpur 
the  name  is  an  appellative  for  a “ town.” 

§ 8.  V.  Thb  Northern  Provinces.  — It  remains  for  us  to 
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describe  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire —Hyrcania, 
Margiana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana; 

1.  Hyrcania  lay  along  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Media,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mons 
Corouus  and  the  river  Charindas ; on  the  E.  by  Margiana ; and  on  the 
S.  by  Parthia,  the  range  of  Labutas  intervening.  It  comprehended 
the  eastern  part  of  Mazanderdn,  and  tlie  district  of  Attrabad.  With 
the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  of  coast,  it  is  throughout  mountainous 
and  sav.age,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts  this  feature  is  expressed  in 
its  ancient  name,  Hyrcania,  or  Vehrkdna,  “ the  land  of  wolves,”  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  modern  town  Gourgan.  The  chief 
river  was  the  Sarnios,  or  Atrek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 
The  Hyrcanians  were  an  Arian  race.  Their  chief  towm  was  named 
Carta  or  Zadracarta,  perhaps  the  same  as  Tape,  in  the.  W. 

Maxgi&na  was  an  extensive  district,  lying  between  the  Oxus  on 
the  N.  and  the  Sartphi  Montes  on  the  S.;  on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous 
to  Bactria,  and  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania.  It  includes  portions  of  Kho- 
rdtan.  Balk,  and  Turcomania.  It  contains  tracts  of  great  fertility, 
wherever  water  is  attainable  : elsewhere  it  is  barren.  The  only  river  is 
the  Margns,  Murgh-ab,  which  rises  in  the  Sariphi  Montes,  and  flows  to- 
wards the  N.W.  ; formerly  it  joined  the  Oxus,  but  it  now  loses  itself 
in  the  sands.  The  inhabitants  were  a Scythian  race,  the  piincipal 
tribe  being  the  Massagetae.  The  capital,  Antiochia  Utogi&aa,  occu- 
pied the  same  site  ns  the  modem  Merv  on  the  Margus  ; it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alexander,  and  to  have  been  restored  by  An- 
tiochus  Soter. 

3.  Bactria,  or  Bactriana,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  the  Oxus, 
separating  it  from  Sogdiaua;  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Paropamisus,  and  ou 
the  W.  by  the  desert  of  Margiana.  It  answers  both  in  name  and  posi- 
tion to  the  modern  Balk,*  but  included  also  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Badakshan  and  Kunduz.  The  country  is  generally  mountainous,  oflf- 
sets  from  Paropamisus  covering  the  eastern  and  southern  portions,  and 
penetrating  nearly  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus.  The  valleys  which  in- 
tervene are  fertile;*  occasionally  steppes  and  sandy  tracts  occur.  The 


* Hsrrcanasque  admdrunt  ubera  tigres. — Viao.  jEii.  iv.  367. 

Its  dogs  were  also  famous — 

Canis  Hyreano  de  semine.  * Lveasr.  iii.  730. 

* The  Zend  form  of  the  name,  BakMhi,  supplies  the  connecting  link  between  tha 
ancient  and  modern  forms. 

* Its  fertility  was  known  to  the  Romans  ; in  other  respects  its  remoteness  was 
the  most  prominent  notion. 

Sed  neque  Medorum,  silvm  ditissima,  terra, 

Nec  pnlchcr  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 

Laudibus  Italim  certent : non  Bactra,  neque  Indi,  ■ 

Totaquo  thuriferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. — Viao.  Georg,  ii.  136. 

Hinc  ope  barbarica  variisque  Antonius  armis 

Victor  ab  Auroras  populis  et  littore  Rubro 

-?igyptura  viresque  Orientis,  et  ultima  sccum 

Bactra  vehit.  Id.  viii.  685. 

In  the  following  passage  Bactra  appears  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
Parthia— 

Urbi  sollicitus  times. 

Quid  Seres  et  regnato  Cyro 

Bactra  parent.  Hoa.  Carm.  iii.  29,  26. 
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chief  river  is  the  Oziu  on  its  northern  border,  which  has  been  already 
described,  and  which  received  sevei'al  tributaries  in  Bactria — the  Bac- 
trus  or  Dai^dns,  Dehas,  on  which  the  capital  stood,  with  its  tributai-y 
the  Art&mis,  Dakash, — the  Sargomanes,  Goree,  liigher  up — and  the 
Zariaspia,  which  must  be  the  same  as  the  Bactra^  if  the  towns  Bactra 
and  Zariaspa  are  to  be  considered  as  identical. 

The  Bactrians  were  an  Arian  i-ace,  differing  but  little  from  the 
Persians  in  language,  and  using  very  nearly  the  same  equipment  as  the 
Medes.  The  names  of  some  of  the  tribes  are  evidently  of  Indian  origin, 
the  Khomari,  for  instance,  representing  the  modern  Kumdrat,  the 
Tokhari,  the  Thakurs,  and  the  Varni,  the  word  Vama,  “ a caste.” 
The  capital,  Bactra  or  Zariaapa,  was  situated  on  the  river  Bactrus,  on 
the  site  of  the  present  capital  Balk:  the  town  lays  claim  to  the  very 
highest  antiquity,  and  is  to  this  day  described  as  “ the  mother  of 
cities  it  has  in  all  ages  been  a gi’eat  commercial  entrepot  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  eastern  Asia  ; Alexander  visited  it  in  the  winter  of  b.c. 
328-7.  The  conqueror  erected  a city,  Alexandria,  in  this  province, 
probably  at  Khulm,  E.  of  Bactra.  Brepsa  or  Draps&ca,  wsis  probably 
at  Anderdh,  in  the  N.E.  of  the  province. 

Bactriana  occupies  a very  conspicuous  place  both  in  the  my-thical  and 
historical  annals  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  visited  by  Bacchus,  according 
to  Euripides  (Bacch.  15),  and  conquered  by  Ninus  with  the  aid  of  Se- 
miramis,  according  to  Ctesias.  The  Bactrians  aided  at  the  destmction 
of  Nineveh,  and  for  a while  resisted  the  arms  of  Cyrus.  Bactria  formed 
the  12th  satrapy  of  Darius,  and  remained  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Persian  empire  until  its  overthrow  by  Alexander.  It  was  placed  under 
satraps  by  the  conqueror,  and  after  his  death  fell  to  the  Seleucidae. 
In  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  Theodotus  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke,  and 
established  an  independent  sovereignty  (b.c.  250).  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Eucratides,  about  u.c.  181,  extended  hissway  over  the  western 
part  of  India,  and  another,  named  Menander,  advanced  his  frontier  to 
the  Ganges.  The  power  of  this  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Scythian  tribes,  probably  about  b.c.  100.  It  ultimately 
formed  a portion  of  the  Sassanian  empire. 

4.  Sogdiana  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Jaxartes,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Oxus;  eastward  it  was  limited  by  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  under  the  name  Comedarum  Montes,  Muztagh,  runs  northwards 
from  Paropamisus  ; westward  it  stretched  away  to  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  embraced  Bokhara  and  the  greater  part  of  Turkestan.  The  eastern 
part  of  this  province  is  mountainous,  a considerable  range  of  mountains 
named  Oxii  Montes,  Ak-tagh,  penetrating  westward  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxai^es ; while  another,  the  Sogdii  Montes, 
Kara-tagh,  emanated  from  the  central  range  more  towards  the  S.  The 
only  important  rivers  are  those  which  have  been  noticed  as  forming 
the  northera  and  southern  boundaries  : of  the  tributary  streams  whicli 
joined  them  we  need  only  notice  the  Folytimetns,  “ the  vei"y  precious” 
river,  as  the  Greek  historians  rendered  the  indigenous  name,  8ogd, 
which  waters  the  far-famed  valley  of  Samarcand ; the  modem  name  of 
the  stream,  Zar-asshan,  means  “gold-scattering,”  and  contains  a si- 
milar allusion  to  the  fertility  which  it  spreads  about  its  banks.  It 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Karakotd,  which  probably  represents  the  ancient 
Oxia  Palus. 

The  Sogdians  were  allied  in  race  to  their  neighbours  the  Bactrians ; 
many  of  the  names  of  the  tribes  point  to  a connexion  with  Indi.a. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  interest ; we  may,  however. 
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notice  the  Chorasmii  as  representing  the  modem  Kharism,  or  the  desert 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  to\vns  of  importance 
were  — ICaracanda,  Satnarcand,  on  the  Polytiihetus,  which  has  been  in 
all  ages  a great  commercial  entrepot ; Cyresch&ta  or  Cyropolu,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  deriving  its  name  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  Cyrus’s  empire  ; Alexandria  Ultima,  also  on  the  Jaxartes,  enters 
at  or  near  Khojend,  its  name  implying  that  it  was  the  farthest  town 
planted  by  Alexander  in  that  direction  ; Alexandria  Oxiana,  probably 
situated  at  Kursliee,  S.  of  Samarcand,  where  is  a fertile  oasis  ; and 
Tribactra,  probably  representing  the  modem  Bokhara. 

§ 9.  The  countries,  which  we  have  just  described  as  the  northern 
and  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  derive  a special  in- 
terest /rom  the  military  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  only  satisfactory  account  of  them  that  has  reached 
us.  We  there/brc  append  a brief  review  of  that  expedition  in  as 
far  as  its  geographical  details  are  concerned,  commencing  with  the 
£eparture  oj  Alexander  from  Susa. 

The  Expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great.— Alexander  started  on  his 
Asiatic  expedition,  in  b.c.  334,  from  his  Macedonian  capital,  Pella.  His 
early  course  lay  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  AEgaean  Sea  by  the  towns  of 
Amphipolis,  Abdera,  and  Maronoa ; he  reached  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont at  Sestus,  and,  while  his  army  crossed  directly  to  Abydos,  he 
himself  went  to  Eleeus,  and  crossed  to  the  harbour  of  the  Achseans,  the 
old  landing-place  of  Ilium.  Having  visited  the  most  interesting  spots 
connected  with  the  history  of  Troy,  he  rejoined  his  army,  and  advanced 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  by  Percote  and  Hermotus  to  the 
river  Granicus,  where  his  first  great  victory  over  the  Persians  was 
gained.  From  the  banks  of  the  Granicus  he  turned  southwards  tlirough 
the  interior  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  to  Sardis,  and  thence  to  E]>hesus,  both 
of  which  surrendered  to  him  without  a contest.  Miletus  was  the  next 
important  point,  and  here  he  met  with  determined  but  inefiectual 
resistance.  Thence  he  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus,  which 
detained  him  for  a considerable  time.  Having  reached  the  S.  angle  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  turned  eastward,  and  entered  Lycia,  following  the  line 
of  coast  by  Telmissus  and  Pinara  to  Patara,  and  thence  crossing  to 
Phaselis.  In  advancing  along  the  coast  N.  of  Phaselis,  he  traveraed 
with  difficulty  the  dangerous  pass  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax,  and 
reached  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  whence  he  advanced  to  Side  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  to  Sy Ilium,  a place  of  uncertain  position  between  Side  and 
Aspendus.  He  returned  to  Perge,  and  struck  northwards  through  the 
defiles  of  Tauras  by  Sagalassus  to  Celronx  in  Phrygia,  and  thence  across 
the  plains  of  that  province  to  Gordiura  in  Bithyuia,  which  he  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  333.  He  halted  there  for  some  two  or 
three  months,  and  resumed  his  course  in  an  E.  direction  as  far  as 
Ancyra,  and  then  S.  across  Cappadocia  to  the  Ciheian  Gates  of  Taurus, 
which  dangerous  pass  he  traversed  without  molestation,  and  descended 
on  the  S.  side  of  Taurus  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Cilicia.  At  Tarsus  he 
halted  for  some  time,  and  made  an  excursion  thence  to  Anchialus  and 
Soli  in  the  W.  of  Cilicia.  Resuming  his  'course  from  Tai’sus  in  a S.  E. 
direction,  he  crossed  the  Aleian  plain  to  Mallus  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pyramus,  and  then  followed  the  line  of  coast  to  Issus,  and  through 
the  gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria  to-  Myriandrus  in  Syria.  Meantime 
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Darius  was  crossing  the  Amaninn  range  by  the  northern  pass  which 
descends  into  Cilicia  near  Issus.  Alexander  therefore  retraced  his 
steps,  and  met  the  enemy  orr  the  banks  of  the  Pinarus,  wiiere  he  again 
triumphed  in  the  important  battle  of  Issus.  From  this  point  Alex- 
ander hastened  southwards  through  Syria  to  Phoenicia,  the  chief  towns 
of  which  (Marathus,  Byblus,  Sidon)  surrendered,  with  the  exception 
of  Tyre,  which  sustained  a siege  of  seven  months.  Thence  (in  .S32)  he 
followed  the  coast  southwards,  and  met  with  no  further  obstacle  until 
he  reached  Gaza,  which  held  out  against  him  for  two  months.  In 
seven  days  he  crossed  from  Gaza -to  Pelusium  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt  : 
he  ascended  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  and  descended 
by  the  western  branch  to  Canopus.  After  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, he  made  his  famous  expedition  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
reaching  it  by  way  of  Parsetonium  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and 
returning  to  Memphis  across  the  desert.  In  83 1 he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Phoenicia,  and  struck  across  from  Tyre  to  Thapsacus  on  the.  Eu- 
phrates, and  having  cnissed  that  river  took  a northerly  route  under 
the  roots  of  Masius  to  the  Tigris  at  Nineveh,  and  again  succeeding  in 
the  passage  of  the  river,  he  advanced  to  meet  the  hosts  of  Darius  on  the 
plain  of  Gaugamela.  A decided  victory  awaited  him,  the  fruits  of  which 
he  reaped  in  the  surrender  of  Babylon  and  Susa,  which  he  visited  in 
succession,  remaining  a short  time  in  each.  Leaving  Su.sa,  he  struck 
across  the  mounttunous  region  that  separates  Susiana  from  Persis, 
defeating  the  Uxians  at  the  defile  that  commands  the  western,  and  the 
Persians  at  that  which  commands  the  eastern  entrance  to  the  "Persian 
Gates.”  and  reached  Porsopolis.  In  830  he  went  in  pursuit  of  Darius 
to  Ecbatana  (llamadan),  and  Rhagm,  and  passed  through  the  Caspian 
Gates  to  Hecatompylus  (near  Jah  Jirm).  The  lofty  range  of  Elburz 
was  sunnounted  in  the  invasion  of  Hyrcania  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  forest  haunts  of  the  Mardiaus  on  the  confines  of 
Ohilan  and  Mazanderan  were  scoured  : 2Jadiacarta  (Sari)  witnessed  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  conqueror.  From  Hyrcania  Alexander  pro 
ceeded  to  Parthia,  rounding  the  ridge  of  Elburz  at  its  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  reached  Susia  (near  Meshed) ; Aria  yielded,  and  he  started 
for  Bactria  ; but  he  was  summoned  to  Artacoana  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt,  and  passing  through  the  plain  of  the  Arius  (Heri-rud),  decided 
on  founding  the  city  of  Alexandria  Ariorum,  which  still  survives  under 
the  name  Herat.  The  next  point  was  Prophthasia  (near  FurraJi),  the 
capital  of  Drangiana.  In  .329  Alexander  passed  up  the  v.alley  of  the 
Etymander  into  Arachosia,  where  he  founded  another  Alexandria, 
now  Candahar.  The  range  of  Paropamisus  intervened  between  this 
and  Bactria  ; at  the  southern  entnince  of  the  pass  of  Bamian,  about 
.50  miles  north-west  of  Cabul,  another  Alexandria,  surnamed  “aid  Cau- 
casum,”  was  founded.  Surmounting  the  lofty  barrier,  he  descended 
by  Drapsaca  and  Aornus  to  Bactra,  Balk,  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
He  crossed  the  Oxus,  probably  at  Kilif,  and  traversed  the  desert  north 
of  that  river  to  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Polytimetus,  Kohik,  and  the 
town  of  Maracanda,  Samareand;  thence  on  to  Jaxartes,  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  known  world,  where  another  Alexandria,  surnamed 
“ Ultima,”  was  planted,  probably  on  the  site  of  Khojend.  He  crossed 
the  Jaxartes  to  attack  the  Scythians,  and  received  homage,  not  only 
from  them,  but  from  the  distant  Sacac.  The  disaster  of  his  general, 
Phamuches,  recalled  him  to  Maracanda,  and  led  him  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  of  Khiva, 
He  returned  by  the  course  of  the  Polytimetus,  and  passed  the  winter 
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of  329  at  Bactra.  The  visit  of  Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Choras- 
miauB,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  information  relative 
to  the  extensive  steppe  about  the  Sea  of  ’ Aral.  In  328  Alexander  re- 
entered Sogdiona,  and  achieved  the  capture  of  a stronghold  named  the 
“ Sogdian  Rock,”  probably  near  the  pass  of  Derbend,  whence  he  re- 
turned to  Maracanda.  He  next  visited  the  district  of  Xenippa,  about 
10  miles  N.  of  Bokhara,  and  returned  to  winter  at  Nautaca.  In  327 
Alexander  invaded  Parajtacene,  somewhei’e  eastwai'd  of  Bactria,  and 
took  the  stronghold  of  Chorienes.  He  retiu-ned  to  Bactra,  whence  he 
started  for  his  Indian  campaign.  Having  crossed  Paropamisus,  he 
descended  the  course  of  the  Cophen,  Cahvl,  by  Nicsea,  p*obably  the 
same  as  Ortospana  or  Cabura  (the  modem  Cabul),  to  its  junction  with 
the  Choes,  also  called  Choaspes  and  Evaspla  (the  modem  Kamah), 
where  he  turned  off  into  the  mountain  district  intervening  between 
the  Cabul  and  the  Indus  : the  river  Quneua  in  that  district  is  probably 
the  Punjkora,  which  runs  pai-allel  to  the  Choes ; the  towns  Gorydala 
and  Arigncum  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  near  the 
sources  of  these  streams  ; descending  the  Guraeus  he  seized  Massaga 
and  the  strongholds  Ora  and  Bazira,  between  the  Guraeus  and  Indus  ; 
he  returned  to  the  Cophen  at  Peucela,  a place  not  far  westward  of 
the  junction  of  the  Cophen  and  Indus— descended  the  stream  to  Em- 
bolima — followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  for  a short  distance 
to  attack  the  stronghold  of  Aornus,  and  having  captured  it,  onward.s 
to  Dyrta,  probably  at  the  point  where  the  Indus  forces  its  passage 
through  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  whence  he  returned  to  the  junction  of 
the  Cophen.  In  32<>  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  this  point  and  advanced 
into  the  Punjab  by  Taxila  (the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  at  Manikyala) 
to  the  banka  of  the  Hydaspes,  Jdum,  one  of  the  five  rivers  of  the 
district  ; the  spot  at  which  he  crossed  that  river,  as  well  as  the  sites  of 
the  tovvns  Niceea  and  Bucephala,  which  were  built  to  commemorate, 
the  former  his  victory  over  Poms,  the  latter  his  passage  of  the  river, 
cannot  be  identified.  Proceeding  eastward,  he  reached  the  Acesincs, 
ChenaJ),  and  the  Hydraotes,  Jiavee,  which  he  crossed  to  Sangala,  the 
modern  Lahore.  Proceeding  still  eastward,  he  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  Gharra,  below  the  jimction  of  the  Hesudras,  StMedJ. 
This  formed  the  eastern  limit  of  his  discoveries.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydaspes,  where  a fleet  had  been  prepared  for  his  army,  and  drojjped 
down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Acesines,  turning  aside  to 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  the  Malli,  Mooltan — then  down  the  Acesines 
to  its  junction  with  the  Indus,  at  which  point  he  built  an  Alexandria, 
pmbably  at  MiUun — and  then  down  the  Indus  to  Pattala  at  the  head 
of  the  Delta.  In  326  he  separated  from  his  fleet,  sending  Nearchus 
to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris, 
while  he  himself  took  a land  route  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania. 
His  intention  bad  been  to  follow  the  line  of  coast,  but  finding  this 
impracticable  from  the  excessive  heat  and  sterility  of  that  district,  he 
struck  into  the  interior,  and  passing  by  Pura,  probably  Bunpur,  hi 
reached  the  frontier  of  Carmania,  his  army  having  endured  terrible 
sufierings  in  the  passage  across  the  Uedrosian  desert.  His  route  througli 
Carmania  and  Persia  was  comparatively  easy  ; passing  through  Paaai-- 
gadao  and  Pei'sepolis  in  the  latter  province,  he  finally  gained  Susa.  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus  was  successful,  but  presents  few  topics  of  interest 
to  us ; he  followed  the  coast  to  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  put 
in  near  the  mouth  of  the  Auamis,  Ibrahim,  a little  eastward  of  the  isle 
of  Ormuz,  and  thence  resumed  his  coui-se  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 
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§ 10.  India  was  a term  used  somew:hat\  indefinitely  for  the 
country  lying  eastward  of  the  river  Indus.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  it  was  confined  to  the  districts  immediately  adjacent  to 
that  river ; under  the  Seleucidae,  it  was  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges ; in  Ptolemy’s  geography,  it  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Indus  and  the  Eastern  Ocean,  which  were  grouped 
into  two  great  divisions,  India  intra  Gangera,  and  India  extra  Gan- 
gcm.  The  details  of  the  geography  of  these  vast  regions  are  for  the 
most  part  devoid  of  interest  to  the  chissical  student ; but  they  have 
their  sjiecial  interest  both  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Indian 
topography,  and  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  geography  and 
commerce.  It  would  be  out  of  our  province  to  go  into  the  former 
subject,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a general  sketch, 
with  a special  reference  to  the  latter  subject. 

(1.)  In  addition  to  the  more  important  physical  features  already 
noticed,®  we  may  further  adduce  the  following  as  being  known  to  the 
ancient  geographei-s : (1.)  Mountains — Bettigo  (the  Ghats),  and  Vindius 
(Vindhya).  (2.)  Promontories — Comaria  {Comorin),  Cory  or  Calligi- 
cum  (near  the  S.W.  end  of  the  peninsula).  Prom.  Aurem  Chersonesi, 
the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus  Sabaricus  ; Malsci  Colon,-  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Golden  Peninsula  ; and  Prom.  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sin.  Magnus.  (:).)  Gulfs  and  Bays~S.  Canthi  {G.  of 
Cutch),  S.  Barygazenus  (G.  of  Cambay),  S.  Colchicus  (JS.  of  Manaar), 
and  S.  Argaricus,  opposite  Taprobane  (probably  Falk’s  Bay).  (4). 
Bivers — Namadus  (Nerbiulda),  Nanaguna  {Tapty),  along  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean ; along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Chaberis 
iCareri),  Tyndis  {Kistna),  Msesolus  {Godavery),  Dosaron  {Mahanadf), 
and  Adamas  {Brahmiiii). 

(2.)  The  principal  states  on  the  coast  from  W.  to  E.  were — Pat- 
talene  (Loioer  Scinde),  with  its  capital  Pattala  (Taita);  Syrastrene, 
W.  of  the  G.  of  Cambay;  Larice,  along  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the 
Nerhudda  to  the  G.  of  Cambay,  with  Ozene  {Oujein)  as  its  capital; 
fiu'ther  S.,  Ariac.a,  with  Hippocui-a  (Hydrabad)  ; Dachinabades  {Bee- 
can)  ; Limyrica,  near  Mangalore,  with  Carura  {Coimbatore)  for  its 
capital;  Cottiara  {Cochin)  and  Comaria,  at  the  end  of  the  peninsula ; 
Pandiouis  Kegnum,  on  the  S.E.  coast  with  Modura  {Mathura)  for  its 
capital  ; then  in  order  up  the  eastern  coast,  the  Arvami  with  Malanga 
(Madras)  ; Micsolia,  in  the  part  of  the  coast  now  called  drears ; the 
Calingao  ; and  the  Gangarida:,?  with  Gange  (somewhere  near  Calcutta) 
for  their  capital.  In  the  interior,  commencing  from  the  W.,  a race  of 
Scythians  occupied  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  an  extensive  district  on  the 
banks  of  the  Indus,  comprising  the  modem  Seinde  and  Punjab  ; Cas- 
piria  (Cashmir),  lay  more  to  the  N. ; the  Caspmei  between  the  Uyphasis 
and  the  Jomaues  : on  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  the  Gangaui ; the 


6 r.  76. 

' The  conquest  of  this  remote  people  was  attributed  to  Augustus  in  the  most  ' 
fulsome  style  of  adulation — 

In  forihus  pugniim  ex  auro  soUdoque  elephanto 
Gangaridum  faciam,  victorisque  arma  Quirini. 

ViEO.  Georg,  iii.  27. 
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Mandalec  with  the  town  Palimbothra  {Patna)  ; snd  the  Marundse,  thencs 
to  Calcutta. 

(3.)  The  chief  commercial  town^  were — along  the  western  coast  of 
Hindostan,  Pattala  {Tatta),  Barygaza  (Baroche),  Calliene  (Gallian), 
Muziria  (Mangalore),  and  Nelkynda  (Neliceram) ; while  there  were 
three  principal  emporia  for  merchandize — Ozene  {Oujein),  the  chief 
mart  of  foreign  commerce,  and  for  the  transmission  of  goods  to  Bary- 
gaza, Tagara  (probably  Deogh.tr  in  the  Deccan),  and  Plithana  (Pulta- 
nak  on  the  Godavery).  Along  the  Regio  Paralia,  and  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  were  several  important  ports  ; in  the  kingdom  of  Pandion, 
were  extensive  pearl-fisheries.  Further  to  the  N.  were — Mresolia  (Ma- 
etdipatam),  famous  for  its  cotton  goods  ; and  Grange,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  a mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c. 

(4.)  The  productions  of  India  best  known  to  the  Romans  were  its 
ivory,  its  gold  and  gems,®  its  frankincense,®  and  its  ebony.' 

§ 11.  The  important  island  of  Taprobkne,  otherwise  called  Sallee, 
Ceylon,  has  been  frequently  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  history 
of  geography.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  from  its  com- 
mercial importance.*  According  to  Pliny  it  contained  no  less  than 
500  towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  named  Paleesimimdum,  probably 
the  same  as  is  elsewhere  called  Anurogrammon,  which  remained 
the  capital  from  b.c.  267  to  a.d.  769.  The  island  is  but  seldom 
alluded  to  in  classical  literature.® 

§ 12.  The  Sinse  occupied  a district  of  undefined  limits  to  the 
N.E.  of  India  extra  Gangem,  stretcliing  to  Serica  in  the  N.  It 
probably  included  the  modem  districts  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China, 
and  the  southern  portion  of  China.  This  district  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy,  who  evidently  had  but  a very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
it.  The  towns  of  most  importance  were — Thinse,  either  Nankin, 
or  Thsin  in  the  province  of  Schensi ; and  Cattigara,  perhaps  Canton. 

§ 13.  Sorica  was  a district  in  the  E.  of  Asia,  the  position  of 
'Which  is  variously  described  by  ancient  writers,  but  which  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  have  occupied  the  N.W.  angle  of  China.  ITie 
name  of  Serica  as  a country  was  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  Our  era,  but  the  Seres  as  a people  arc  mentioned  by  Ctesias  and 
other  early  writers.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  was  an  indi- 


t 


India  mlttit  ebur.  Vino.  Georg,  i.  S7. 

Indum  sanguineo  veluti  violavcrit  oetro 
Si  quis  cbiir. 

Non  aurum,  aut  eb<ir  Indicuin. 

Gemmis  et  dentibus  India. 

Et  domitag  gentes,  thurifer  Inde,  tans. 

Thura  nec  Euphrates,  nec  miserat  India  costum, 

Sola  India  nigrum 


In.  xii.  67. 
IIoB.  Cann.  i.  31,  fi. 
Ov.  Met,  xi.  167. 

Ov.  Fast.  iii.  720. 
Id.  i.  341. 


Fert  ebenum.  Vino.  Geot  j^.  ii.  116. 

It  consisted  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  especially  the  ruby  and  the  emerald, 
* Aut  ubi  Taprobanen  Indica  cingit  aqua.  Ov.  ex  Pont.  i.  5,  80. 
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genous  one,  or  was  transfeired  from  the  silkworm  to  the  district  in 
which  the  insect  was  found.  TTie  country  is  described  as  very 
fertile,  with  an  excellent  climate,  its  most  valuable  production  being 
silk.^  The  method  by  which  commerce  was  earned  on  with  this 
distant  people  has  been  already  described  (p.  80). 

§ 14.  The  vast  regions  lying  between  Serica  in  the  E.,  Sarmatia 
Asiatics  in  the  W.,  and  India  in  the  S.,  were  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  limits  to  the  N.  being  wholly  unknown. 
The  modern  districts  of  Tibf.t,  Tartary,  and  a large  portion  of 
Siberia,  may  be  regarded  as  answering  to  it.  Very  little  was  known 
of  these  remote  regions : Herodotus  was  only  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  the  tribes  to  the  N.  of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
no  succeeding  writer  adds  much  to  his  information  until  we  come 
down  to  the  age  of  Ptolemy.  > By  him  the  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  Scythia  intra  and  S.  extra  Imaum,  in  other  words 
Scythia  W.  and  E.  of  Imaus,  by  which  he  designated  the  northern 
ranges  of  Bdor  and  its  continuations.  The  mountains  and  rivers, 
which  received  special  names  in  ancient  geography,  have  been 
already  noticed  (pp.  74,  77). 

§ 15.  The  origin  and  ethnological  affinities  of  the  Scythians  are 
involved  ip  great  obscurity.  Into  these  questions  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enter,  particularly  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  name,  as  applied  by  Ptolemy,  indicated  any  one 
special  race,  but  rather  included  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  It  is  a matter  of  more  interest  for  us  to  know  that  these 
tribes  have  left  traces  of  their  existence  amid  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Altai  ranges,  and  in  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruined  buildings,  the 
high  antiquity  of  which  is'  undoubted.  The  conclusion  drawn  from 
these  remains  is  that  those  nations  had  attained  a higher  degree  of 
civilisation  than  we  should  have  expected : their  skill  in  metallurgy 
is  particularly  conspicuous.  Of  the  special  tribes  we  may  notice — 
the  Aorsi,  between  the  Daix  and  the  Jaxartes,  a people  who  carried 
on  an  extensive  trade  with  India  and  Babylonia ; the  MassagSte, 
who  frequented  the  stepjjes  of  Independent  Tartary  about  the  Sea  of 
Aral ; the  Sacee,  who  occupied  the  stepi^s  of  the  Kirghiz  Khasaks 
and  the  regions  both  E.  and  W.  of  Bc^r,  through  whom  the  trade 
was  carried  on  between  China  and  the  west,  as  already  described  ; 
the  Argippaei,  the  progenitors  of  the  Calmucks,  who  lived  in  the 
Altai ; and  the  IssedSnes,  in  the  steppes  of  Kirghiz  of  Ichim. 


* Quid,  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  Sericoe 
Jacere  pulvillo*  amantt  Hon.  Epod.  viii.  19. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  the  Seres  obtained  the  substance  from  the 
leaves  of  trees.  Virgil  alludes  to  this  In  the  Une — 

“ Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres!” — Qeorg.  ii.  121. 
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AFRICA. 

§ 1.  Boundaries;  Name.  § 2.  Seas.  § 3.  Natural  divisions.  § 4. 

Mountains.  § 5.  The  Nile.  § 6.  The  Oases.  § 7.  Commerce. 

§ 8.  Inductions.  § 9.  Commercial  routes.  § 10.  Ethnology. 

§ 11:  Political  divisions. 

'.  § 1.  The  continent  of  Africa,  as  known  to  the  ancients,  was 
bounded  by  the  Mare  Internum  on  the  N. ; the  Oceanus  Atlanticus 
on  the  W. ; and  the  Isthmus  of  Arsinoe,  the  Arabicus  Sinus,  and  the 
Mare  Erythrseum  on  the  E.  Its  southern  limit  was  unknown : 
Herodotus  indeed  correctly  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  water,  but 
the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge  tended  to  weaken  ratbei 
than  confirm  this  belief,  and  the  latest  opinion  was,  that  below  the 
equator  the  coast  of  Africa  trended  eastward,  and  formed  a junction 
with  the  coast  of  Asia,  converting  the  Indian  Ocean  into  an  inland  - 
sea.  How  far  the  continent  may  have  extended  to  the  S.  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  even  surmised  ; the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
interior  was  limited  to  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  while  the  E.  coast 
had  been  partly  explored  to  about  10®  S.  lat.,  and  the  \V.  coast  to 
about  8®  N.  lat , or  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone.  But  even 
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the  greater  part  of  the  continent  within  these  limits  was,  and  still 
is,  a terra  incognita.  The  portion  of  the  continent  of  which  the 
ancients  possessed  any  adequate  knowledge  was  restricted  to  the 
districts  contiguous  to  the  N.  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Names. — The  history  of  the  names  “Libya”  and  “Africa"  is  strik- 
ingly analogous  to  that  of  “Asia.”  When  we  first  hear  of  this  conti- 
nent in  the  Homeric  poems  no  general  name  is  given  to  it.  “ Libya”  is 
the  name  only  of  a district  contiguous  to  Egypt  on  the  W.  The  Greeks 
early  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  this  name  through  their  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  and  thus  gradually  extended  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
continent,  in  the  first  instance  exclusive,  and  finally  inclusive,  of  F^’pt 
itself.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful.  It  was  referred  by  the 
Greeks  to  a mythological  personage  who  was  either  a daughter  of 
Oceauus  or  a hero.  In  later  times  it  has  been  variously  connected  with 
the  Biblical  “Lubim” — who  were  not,  however,  a maritime,  but  pro- 
bably an  inland  people — and  with  the  Greek  Afifi  (from  \fifiu),  “the 
south-west  wind,”  which  blew  to  Greece  from  that  quarter,  and  derived 
its  name  from  its  moist  character.  The  name  “ Africa  ” originated 
with  the  Romans  in  the  district  adjacent  to  Carthage,  which  constituted 
their  first  province  on  this  continent.  It  was  probably  the  name  of  a 
native  tribe,  but  its  origin  is  still  a matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Jose- 
phus connects  it  with  Epher,  a grandson  of  Abraham  and  Keturah.  It 
may  perhaps  have  a Phoenician  origin,  and  mean  “ Nomads,”  in  which 
case  it  would  be  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Numidia. 

§ 2.  The  seas  that  surround  the  continent  of  Africa  are  singularly 
deficient  in  bays  and  estuaries,  and  hence  the  coast-line  bears  a 
very  small  proportion  to  the  area,  as  compared  with  either  of  the 
other  continents.  The  uniformity  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  is 
indeed  broken  by  the  deep  indentations  named  Syrtes  Major  and 
Minor,  answering  to  the  Gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Khabs.  Tliese  are 
really  the  innermost  angles  of  an  extensive  sea  which  penetrates 
between  the  highlands  of  Cyrene  on  the  E.  and  the  Atlas  range  on 
the  \V.  The  sjwcial  names  for  the  parts  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  Africa 
were,  Mare  .ffigyptinm.  off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  Libycom  Mare, 
more  to  the  W.  The  shores  of  the  Oceanos  Atlantions  were  explored 
by  the  Carthaginians,  but  the  records  contain  no  topics  of  interest 
connected  with  it.  Of  the  Southern  Ocean  the  ancients  knew  still 
less.  The  portion  adjacent  to  the  coast  was  named  generally  Mare 
fthioplcum,  and  a portion  of  it  S.  of  Cape  Ouardafui  Mare  Bar- 
baHcom. 

§ 3.  Libya,  or  Northern  Africa  W.  of  Egypt,  was  divided  by  He- 
rodotus into  three  parallel  belts  or  districts — the  cultivated,  the 
wild-beast  district,  and  the  sandy  desert.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  denominations  answer  respectively  to  the  Tell  of  the  Arabs 
and  the  Sahara.  The  second  is  a misrepresentation,  and  the  tme 
intermediate  district  is  better  described  by  the  modern  Arabic  name 
Deled-cl-Jerid — “ the  date-district  ” — the  chain  of  oases,  in  which 
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that  fruit  is  found  most  abundantly,  lying  between  the  cultivated 
district  of  the  coast  and  the  great  sandy  desci#  of  the  interior.  It 
is  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  three  belts  are  marked 
off  from  each  other  by  any  well-defined  lines  of  demarcation ; on 
the  contrary  the  limits  are  shifting ; the  Tell  and  Sahara  are 
often  intennixed,  even  in  the  W.,  where  the  range  of  Atlas  would 
seem  to  form  a barrier  between  the  two.  The  trae  distinction  is 
one  of  production,  and  not  of  position,  and  the  remarks  of  Herodotus 
must  be  accepted  as  only  generally  trae. 

§ 4.  The  mountains  of  Africa  do  not  present  the  same  uniformity 
as  those  of  Asia.  In  the  W.  there  is  an  extensive  but  isolated 
system,  to  which  the  ancients  transferred  the  mythological  name  of 
Atlas,'  occupying  that  division  of  the  continent  which  lies  between 
the  Syrtes  and  the  ^tl^^tic  Ocean.  The  extreme  points  of  this 
range  may  be  regarded  as  C.  Ohir  in  the  W.  and  C.  Bon  in  the  E., 
.and  the  general  direction  would  therefore  be  from  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E. 
It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  valley  of  the  Molocath.  The 
W.  division,  or  High  Atlas,  strikes  northwards  along  the  course  of 
that  river,  and  in  the  neighbourhood*  of  the  sea  sends  out  lateral 
ridges  parallel  to  the  coast  towards’  the  W.,  to  which  the  ancients 
gave  the  specific  name  of  Atlas  Kinor.  The  eastern  division  consists 
of  the  range  of  Jehel  Amer  and  a series  of  subordinate  parallel 
ridges,  which  gradually  approach  the  Mediterranean  coast  and 
decline  into  the  desert  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Syrtes. 

§ 5.  The  only  river  in  Africa  that  holds  an  important  place  in 
ancient  geography  is  the  Nile,  which  was  at  once  the  great  fertilizer 
of  Egypt  and  the  high-road  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

The  Nile,  more  than  any  other  river  in  the  world,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  writers  of  all  classes.  The  discovery  of  its  sources  was  regarded 


' We  have  already  noticed  the  Homeric  sense  of  the  term  Atlas  (p.  SO).  The 
same  idea  was  sustained  by  the  later  poets,  as  when  .£sch'’lus  speaks  of  the  giant 
Atlas : — 

iff  irptf  «ffirepov«  -niwov? 

SmjKt  kIov  ovpapov  r«  cat 

uifioiv  ipetStav,  ovk  tvayKoXov.  Prom,  Vinct,  348. 

Ubl  ceelifer  Atlas 

Axem  humero  torquet  stcllis  ardentibus  aptum. — Viao.  jStt.  vl.  797, 
Atlas  en  ipse  laborat 

Yixque  suis  humeris  candentem  sustinct  axem. — Ov.  3fet.  ii.  207. 
Quantus  erat,  mons  factus  Atlas.  Jam  barba  comaeque 
la  Silvas  abcunt;  juga  sunt  humerique  manusque; 

Quod  caput  ante  fuit,  summo  cst  in  monte  cacumcn. 

Ossa  lapis  flunt.  Turn  partes  auctns  in  omnes 

Crevit  in  immensum  (sic  D1  statuistis),  et  omne 

Cum  tot  sidcribus  ccclum  requievit  in  illo. — Ov.  Jfet.  iv.  6J6. 
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as  the  greatest  geographical  problem  of  antiquity.’  It  w.is  indeed 
believed  that  it  issue d^rom  marshes  at  the  foot  oi  the  Lunae  Montes, 
but  the  true  position  * of  the  Mountaws  of  the  Moon  was  unknown,  and 
the  description  will  apply  to  other  Abyssinian  rivers,  which  generally 
rise  in  lagoons.  It  appears  moreover  probable  that  the  ancients  re- 
garded the  Astapus,  or  Blue  Nile,  to  be  the  true  river,  and  that  their 
observations  applied  to  that  rather  than  to  the  White  Nile,  which 
moderns  generally  regard  as  “ the  true  Kile,”  as  being  the  laiger  stream. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  be  obser\'ed  that  the  “ blue,”  or  rather 
the  “ black,”  Nile — for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  Azrdc — has 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  Nile.  These  two  branches  form  a junc- 
tion S.  of  Meroe,  and  for  some  miles  flow  together  without  mixing  their 
waters.  N.  of  Meroe  the  united  stream  receives  the  Astahfiras,  Tacazte; 
between  that  point  and  the  border  of  Egypt  is  the  region  of  the  “ Cata- 
racts,” as  they  are  called,  which  are  in  reality  nothing  more  than  rapids 
formed  by  ridges  of  granite,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone,  and,  by 
dividing  its  stream,  increase  its  rapidity.  The  fall  is,  after  all,  not  so 
considerable  as  the  imagination  of  the  poets  pictured  it,  the  Great 
Cataract  having  a descent  only  of  80  feet  in  a space  of  five  miles. 
Below  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  the  river  flows  N.  for  120  miles, 
then  makes  a great  bend  to  the  S.W. — skirting  in  this  part  of  its  couiae 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda — and  finally  resumes  its  northerly  direction  to 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  where  it' is  divided  into  seven  channels,^  which 
were  named  from  E.  to  W. — the  Pelusian,  now  dry ; the  Tanitic,  pro- 
bably the  canal  of  Motieye ; the  Mendesian,  now  lost  in  Lake  Men- 
taleh : the  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic,  the  lower  portion  of  the  Damietta 
branch ; the  Sebennytic,  coinciding  with  the  upper  part  of  the  Damietta 
branch,  and  having  its  outlet  covered  by  the  lake  of  Bourlos;  the  Bol- 


* Nile  pater,  qiianam  possum  te  dicere  caussa, 

Aut  quibus  in  terns  occuluisse  caput. — Tibvll.  1.  7,  28. 

Te,  fontinm  qui  celat  origines 

Nilus.  Hob.  Carm.  iv.  14,  45. 

Ille  flucns  dives  septena  per  ostia  Nilus, 

Qui  patriam  tantm  tarn  bene  celat  aquie. — Ov.  Amor.  iii.  G,  39. 

Qui  rapido  tractu  mediia  elatus  ab  antris, 

Flaminigcrm  patiens  zones  Cancrique  calentis, 

Fluctibus  ifrnotis  nostrum  procurrit  in  orbem, 

Stcreto  de  fonte  cadens,  qui  semper  inani 
Quaerendns  ratione  latet ; nec  contigit  uili 
Hoc  vidisse  caput : fertur  sine  teste  creatus, 

Flumina  profundens  alieni  conscia  celi.—  Claud.  Idyl.  iv.  8. 

Aut  septemgemini  caput  Aourf  penetrabile  Nile.— Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5,  21. 

CiBsar  is  represented  as  willing  to  relinquish  all  his  schemes  of  grandeur  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem — 

spes  sit  mihi  certa  ridendi 

Niliacos  fontes,  bellum  civile  relinquam. — Luc.  x.  191. 

• The  source  of  tbe  ‘ White  Nile  ’ has  been  recently  discovered  in  lake  Victoria 
Nyonsa,  lying  between  0°  20'  N.  and  2*  30’  S.  lat. 

* F.t  septemgemini  turbant  trepida  ostia  Nili.  — Viho.  /E«.  vi.  801 

Et  septem  digestum  In  cornua  Nllum.  Ov.  Mel.  lx.  773. 

Sivc  qua  septemgeminus  colorat 

AJquora  Nilus.  Catuj.l.  xi.  7. 
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bitio.  the  lower  part  of  the  BoteUa  branch  ; and  the  Canopic,  or  Nau- 
cratic,  coinciding  in  its  upper  part  with  the  Eosetta  branch,  from  which, 
however,  it  diverged  at  lat.,  and  ran  mo»-e  to  the  W.,  discharging 
itself  at  the  Lake  of  Madieh,  near  Ahoukir. 

§ 6.  The  Oases  form  a i)eculiar  and  a very  important  feature  in 
the  continent  of  Africa.  The  word  Oasis  is  derived  from  the  Coptic 
ouah,  “ a resting-place.”  It  was  a general  apjiellation  for  spots  of 
cultivated  land  in  the  midst  of  sandy  deserts,  hut  was  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  those  verdant  spots  in  the  Libyan  desert  which  con- 
nect eastern  with  western  and  si)uthem  Africa.  The  ancients  de- 
scribe these  as  islands  rising  out  of  the  ocean  of  the  wilderness,  and 
by  their  elevation  escaping  the  waves  of  sand  which  overspread  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  are,  however,  depressions  rather  than 
elevations — basins  which  retain  the  water  through  the  circumstance 
of  a stratum  of  clay  or  marble  overlying  the  sand.  The  moisture 
thus  secured  produces  in  the  centre  of  the  basin  a prolific  vegeta- 
tion, which  presents  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding 
desert,  and  justifies  the  appellation  of  the  “ Island  of  the  Blessed,” 
which  the  ancients  * applied  to  one  of  them.  Their  commercial  im- 
portance was  very  great.  They  served  as  stations  to  connect  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  with  Carthage  in  one  direction,  and  with  central  Africa 
in  another.  TTieir  full  advantage  indeed  was  not  realised  until  the 
camel  was  introduced  from  Asia  by  the  Persians.  After  that  time 
they  were  permanently  occupied  and  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Herodotus  describes  a chain  of  oases  * as  crossing  Africa 
from  E.  to  W.  at  inteiwals  of  ten  days’  journey.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  most  westerly — the  Atarantes  and  Atlantes — the  locali- 
ties admit  of  easy  identification,  but  the  distances  require  a little 
adjustment,  for  Ammonium  is  twice  ten  days  from  Thebes,  and  a 
similar  interval  exists  between  Augila  and  Fhazania.  In  the  first 
instance  he  probably  computes  tbe  distance  from  the  Oasis  Magna, 
which  is  midway  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium  ; in  the  second, 
he  omits  the  intervening  oasis  of  Zala, 

§ 7.  The  commerce  of  Africa  was  known  to  classical  writers 
chiefly  through  the  tw  o nations  in  whose  hands  the  foreign  trade 
rested,  viz.  the  Egyptians  in  the  E.  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
W.  These  regulat^  the  trade  of  the  interior,  whence  they  obtained 
certain  articles  of  luxury,  and  ornament  highly  puized  by  tbe 
wealthy  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  received  in  exchange  the  oil  and 
wine  of  which  they  themselves  stood  in  need.  But  though  Egypt 


* Ilerod.  ill.  26.. 

* They  are  Ammoniam,  el-Snoah  ; Angilo,  Aidileh  ; the  Garamantea,  Fezzan  , 
the  Atarantes,  who  may  represent  a place  on  the  outskirts  of  Fezzan , and  the 
Atlantes,  whose  name  bears  reference  to  the  range  of  Atlas. 
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anil  Carthage  were  thus  the  great  marts  of  African  commerce,  the 
trade  with  the  interior  was  actually  ofrried  on  by  certain  tribes 
who  were  fitted  by  birth  and  habit  to  endure  the  privations  and 
dangers  incident  to  the  long  journeys  across  the  desert.  The 
Nubians  were  the  carriers  of  Egypt ; the  Nasamonians  and 
other  tribes  that  lived  about  the  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of 
Carthage.  These  tribes  conducted  their  business  very  much  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  routes,  as  the  Africans  of  the’ 
present  day,  the  physical  character  of  the  continent  necessitating 
the  adoption  of  the  caravan  as  the  only  s^ure  mode  of  travelling, 
and  fixing  the  routes  with  undeviating  certainty  by  the  occasional 
supplies  of  water. 

§ 8.  The  most  valued  productions  of  the  interior  were  gold, 
jjrecious  stones,  ivory,  ebony,  and  slaves. 

( 1 .)  Gold  was  abundant  both  in  the  .lEthiopian  mountains  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent  S.  of  the  Niger. 

(2.)  Precious  stones  were  procured  from  the  mountains  of  Central 
Africa.  The  most  common  species  was  the  carbuncle,  which  derived  its 
classical  name,  "calcedonius,”  from  the  Greek  name  of  Carthage,  whence 
it  was  exported  to  Italy. 

(3.)  Ivory  was  found  in  all  parts.  The  Ptolemies  had  their  stations 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  for  the  express  purpose  of  hunting  elephants. 
In  the  interior  of  .lEthiopia  and  the  adjacent  districts  of  Kordofan  and 
Darfur,  it  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  even  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  the  Carthaginians  found  it  abundant. 

(4.)  Slaves  were  perhaps  the  largest  article  of  African  commerce. 
Not  only  did  the  Egyptians  and  Carthaginians  require  them  for  their 
own  domestic  use,  but  the  latter  people  exported  them,  pai’ticularly 
females,  in  immense  numbers  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  islands. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  particularly 
the  districts  about  the  Niger.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Garamantes 
had  regular  slave-hunts,  and  hie  statement  is  verified  by  the  modern 
practice  of  the  chieftains  of  Fezzan,  who  hunt  down  the  Tibboot. 

As  the  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  barter,  it  becomes 
an  interesting  question  what  productions  were  given  in  exchange  by 
the  merchants.  The  same  articles  appear  to  have  formed  the  ?ne5jo  of 
exchange  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times.  The  northern  part  of  the 
desert  is  abundant  in  salt ; Central  Africa  is  deficient  in  it  ; and  a 
scarcity  of  this  necessary  article  operates  as  a famine  in  the  districts  S. 
of  the  great  desert ; this,  therefore,  forms  the  great  staple  of  trade  in 
exchange  for  gold  and  slaves.  Dates  are  another  valuable  commodity. 
The  region  of  dates  lies  between  2G°  and  29'^  N.  lat.,  and  from  this 
distribt  it  is  exported'  largely  in  all  directions — southwards  as  far  as  the 
Niger,  and  northwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  whence  the 
agricultural  tribes,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  at  the  present  day, 
made  periodical  journeys  to  obtain  their  supply.  With  regard  to  the 
Carthaginian  trade  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  we  are  told  that 
trinkets,  harness,  cups,  wine,  and  linen,  were  given  to  the  natives. 

§ 9.  Wc  are  acquainted  with  several  of  the  main  routes  by  which 
the  traffic  was  carried  on.  In  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  there  were  certain 
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spots  wliich  were  the  focusses  of  the  caravan-trade.  Thebes  in 
Egypt  was  the  chief  emporium  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile ; 
Meroe  in  .iEthiopia  was  the  chief  one  on  the  Upper  Nile  ; Phazania, 
Fetzan,  was  the  chief  one  in  the  interior.  These  were  connected 
by  chains  of  jiosts,  forming  the  great  lines  of  communication,  and 
each  post,  in  its  measure,  becoming  a commercial  mart.  Lastly, 
Coptos  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  Indian  trade,  which  passed 
'through  the  ports  of  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice. 

(1.)  From  Thebes  a route  led  westward  through  the  oases  of  Ammo- 
nium and  Augila  to  Phazania,  whence.it  branched  off  either  southwards 
to  the  Niger  or  northwards  to  Leptis  and  Cai-thage.  Two  routes  led 
northwards  from  Thebes  to  Meroe;  one  by  the  course  of  the  Nile 
throughout,  another  by  the  course  of  the  Nile  until  the.  point  where 
it  makes  its  great  bend,  and  thence  across  the  Nubian  desert. 

(2.)  From  Meroe  a route  led  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  ports,  such  as  Adule,  were  found,  communicating  either  with 
Lower  Egypt  or  witli  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia.  Another  route  un- 
doubtedly led  from  Meroe  southwards  to  the  districts  of  Seruiar  and 
Abyssinia. 

(3.)  From  Phazania  routes  led  northwards  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, where  Leptis  formed  the  great  emporium,  and  southwards  to 
the  districts  of  Central  Africa, 

(4.)  From  Coptos,  roads,  with  caravanserais,  were  constructed  by  the 
Ptolemies  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice,  and  a vast  amount  of  trafiSc 
passed  by  this  “overland  route  ” between  India  and  Europe.  Pliny 
estimated  the  annual  value.' of  the  imports  from  the  East  at  about 
1,500,000  pounds  sterling. 

§ 10.  The  ethnology  of  ancient  Africa  is  not  a subject  of  much 
interest.  The  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  came  in 
contact  were  almost  wholly  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  north  Africans, 
though  darker  than  Europeans,  and  hence  occasionally  described  in 
terms  which  seem  only  applicable  to  ne^oes,  were  really  allied  to 
the  races  of  Euroiie  and  Asia,  as  the  Mosaic  genealogy'  indicates 
when  it  represents  the  sons  of  Ham,  the  brother  of  Shem  and 
Japheth,  as  occupying  ^Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Canaan.  This 
opinion  prevailed  even  in  ancient  times.  Juba,  according  to  Pliny, 
pronounced  the  Egyptians  to  be  Arabs ; while  far  away  to  the  W., 
in  Mauritania,  a tradition  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  people  was 
perpetuated.  The  .(Ethiopians  were  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  negro  ; but  the  ancient  monuments  prove  that  there  was  a 
wide  distinction,  even  in  their  case,  and  that  they  were  no  more 
true  negroes  than  their  modem  representatives,  the  Bisharies  and 
Shangallas.  The  other  great  divisions  of  the  family  of  Noah  were 
represented  in  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean — the 
Semitic  in  the  Phoenicians,  the  Japhetic  in  the  Greeks  and 
Romans. 
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' CHAPTER  XV. 

EGYPT.  JETHIOPIA. 

I.  Egypt.  § 1.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Position  and  character.  § 3.  The 
Nile.  § 4.  Hills.  § 5.  Canals.  § 6.  Lakes.  § 7.  Inhabitants. 
§ 8.  Divisions.  § 9.  Towns — their  names  ; the  capitals.  § 10.  The 
Delta.  § II.  Its  towns.  § 12.  Heptanomis,  and  its  towns.  § 13.  The 
Thebaid  and  its  towns.  § 14.  The  Oases.  II.  ^Ethiopia.  § 15. 
Boundaries  and  general  character.  § 16.  Mountains,  Rivers,  &c. 
§ 17.  Inhabitants;  Districts.  § 18.  Towns;  History. 

§ 1.  The  boundaries  of  JEgyptos,  or  Egypt,  were — on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  Rea ; on  the  E.,  the  Arahicus  Sinus,  and  that 
portion  of  Arabia  which  intervenes  between  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Heroopolites  and  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez : on  the  S.  .Ethiopia,  from  which  it  was  divided  at  Syene ; 
and  on  the  W.  the  Libyan  desert.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  526 
miles,  and  the  total  area  at  about  9070  square  miles,  the  upper 
valley  amotmting  to  2255,  the  Delta  to  1975,  and  the  outlying 
districts  to  4840.  In  shape  it  resembles  an  inverted  Greek  upsUon 
(jl),  as  it  consists  of  a single  long  valley,  spreading  otit  on  either 
side  at  its  base.  It  was  naturally  divided  into  two  parts — Lower 
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and  Upper  Egypt:  the  lormer  the  wide  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta, 
the  latter  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile  w'ith  its  primitive  formations 
of  granite,  red  sandstone,  and  limestone.  Each  of  these  had  its  cha- 
racteristic productions — the  papyrus  being  the  symbol  of  the  Delta  ; 
the  lotus,  that  of  Upper  Egypt : and  each  had  its  own  pecnliar  deities. 

The  Name. — The  name  “ ^Egyptus  ” first  appears  as  the  designation 
of  the  Nile  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  477),  and  was  thence  transferred  to  the 
country  in  which  that  river  forms  so  prominent  an  object.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  specially  applied  to  the  Thebaid,  where  it  was 
perpetuated  in  that  'of  the  town  Coptos.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected with  the  Biblical  Caphthor  ; the  modem  name  “ Copts  ” is  evi- 
dently a relic  of  it. 

§ 2.  The  jiosition  and  physical  character  of  Egypt  account  to  a 
great  degree  for  its  importance  in  the  ancient  world.  Situated 
midway  between  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa,  it  was  the  gate, 
as  it  were,  through  which  all  intercourse  between  those  two  con- 
tinents was  carried  on.  With  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side,  and 
the  Red  Sea  on  the  other,  it  held  easy  communication  with  the 
southern  peninsulas  of  Europe,  and  with  the  coasts  of  India  ; and 
was,  even  in  early  times,  the  link  to  connect  the  west  with  the  east. 
Surrounded  by  deserts,  the  valley  of  the  Nile  formed  a large  octsis, 
isolated  from  the  adjacent  countries,  yet  easily  accessible  on  all 
sides  by  means  of  routes  which  nature  has  formed.  The  wonderful 
fertility  of  its  soil  admitted  of  the  maintenance  of  an  immense 
jwpulation,  and  su])plied  the  material  wealth  and  comfort  which 
are  essential  to  the  early  advance  of  civilization.  The  climate  has 
been  at  all  times  famed  for  its  salubrity,  and  the  natural  produc- 
tions were  not  only  varied,  but  in  some  instances  had  a direct 
tendency  to  encourage  art  and  manufacture.  Among  the  more 
imiwtant  articles  we  may  notice — grain  of  all  kinds  (wheat,  barley, 
oats,  and  maize),  vegetables  in  great  profusion  (onions,  beans,  cu- 
cumbers, melons,  garlic,  &c.),  flax,  cotton,  papyrus  (a  most  valuable 
fibrous  plant,  used  for  making  boats,  baskets,  roj)e,  paper,  sails, 
sandals,  as  well  as  an  article  of  food),  the  lotus,  olives,  figs, 
almonds,  and  dates.  Stone  of  the  finest  quality  for  building 
abounded  in  Upper  Egypt,  w'hile  various  ornamental  species,  such 
as  porphyry,  were  also  found. 

§ 3.  The  chief  physical  feature  of  Europe  is  the  river  and  valley 
of  the  Nile.  The  valley  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges  ' of 
limestone  hills,  the  eastern  shutting  it  off  from  the  Red  Sea,  the 
western  from  the  Libyan  desert.  The  average  breadth  of  this  valley 

> Hinc  monies  Natuia  vagis  circumdedit  undis, 

Qui  Llbyse  te,  Nile,  negant : quos  inter  in  alta 
It  convalle  tacens  jam  moribus  unda  receptis. 

Prima  tibl  campos  permittit,  apertaque  Memphis 

Bura,  modumque  vetat  crescendi  pouere  ripas.  —Luc.  x.  327. 
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as  far  as  30°  N.  lat.  is  about  7 miles.  Between  this  point  and  25° 
its  width  varies  from  11  miles  at  the  widest  to  2 at  the  narrowest 
point:  S.  of  25°  to  Syene,  the  valley  contracts  so  much  “that  in 
some  places  the  hills  rise  almost  immediately  from  the  river’s  banks. 
The  plain  is  generally  more  extensive  on  the  W.  than  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  towns  are  situated  almost  invariably 
on  the  left  bank.  The  length  of  the  river  from  the  sea  to  Syene  is 
732  miles,  and  its  fall  throughout  this  distance  is  estimated  at  365 
feet,  or  about  J a foot  per  mile.  We  have  already  described  the 
general  course  of  the  river,  but  there  are  a few  topics  connected 
with  it  that  deserve  further  notice  in  this  place. 

Name. — The  name  “Nile”  appears  to  have  been  of  Indian  origin, 
and  to  signify  the  “ blue  river.”  The  indigenous  name  was  “ Hapi.” 
Homer  names  it  the  " .^Egyptus.”  * 

/Is  Inundation. — The  Nile  begins  to  rise  about  the  beginning  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  August  it  is  high  enough  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
and  between  the  20th  and  30th  of  September  it  reaches  its  maximum 
height : it  remains  stationary  for  a fortnight,  and  then  gradually 
recedes.  An  elevation  of  30  feet  is  ruinous  from  excess  of  moisture, 
but  one  of  24  is  necessary  to  insure  a good  harvest  ; below  18  is  again 
ruinous  from  deficiency  of  moisture.  Various  theories  were  pro- 
pounded by  the  ancients  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inundation  : Agathar- 
chides  of  Cnidus  correctly  attributed  it  to  the  rains  of  Abyssinia, 
which  thoroughly  saturate  that  Country. 

Its  Importiince. — Egypt  was  in  truth  the  “gift  of  the  Nile.”  Its  soil 
was  due  to  the  action  of  the  river : each  succeeding  inundation  de- 
posited a rich  stratum,  which  is  now  known  to  exist  to  a depth  of 
above  60  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  land.  Its  fertility  was 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  periodical  inundations.®  Its  commerce 


3 Ov  yap  Toi  irply  fioipa  iftiAovs  T iSttty,  Kal  tKtaOat 
OlKoy  fVKTifjLeyoy,  Kal  <n}y  is  varpiSa  yaiay. 

IlptV  y'  OT  ay  Atyuo-roto  ici'jreT^os  iroroftoto 
A^tls  vi<ap  iK&rjs.  i Od  iv.  475 

• The  references  to  this  subject  in  the  classics  are  very  numerous. 

Aut  pingui  fiuminc  Nilus, 

Cum  refluit  campis,  ct  jam  se  condidit  alveo. — Viao.  .^n.  ix.  31. 
Qnalis  et,  arentes  cum  flndit  Sirius  agros, 

Fertilis  ccstira  Nilus  abundet  aqua? 


Te  propter  nullos  tcllus  tua  postulat  imbres 

Arida  nec  Pluvio  supplicat  herba  Jovi. — Tibull.  1.  7,  21-23,  25,  26. 
Sic  ubi  descruit  madidos  septemfluus  agros 
Nilus,  ct  antique  sun  flumina  reddidit  alveo, 

.£thcrioque  recens  exarsit  sidcre  llmus  ; 

Plurima  cultores  versis  animalia  glebis 

Inveniunt,  et  in  his  qumdam  modo  ccepta,  sub  ipsum  ■' 

Nascendi  spatium  : queedam  imperfecta,  suisquo 

Trunca  vident  numcris  : et  eodem  in  oorporc  sepe 

Altera  pars  vivit ; rudis  cat  pars  altera  tcllus. — Ov.  Met.  i.  422. 

Virgil  specially  refers  to  the  contrast  of  the  black  subsoil  and  the  brilliant  ver- 
dure of  the  fields  : — 

Et  viridem  .Egyptum  nigro  fecundat  arena.” — Qeorg.  iv.  291. 
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passed  up  and  down  the  broad  stream  as  on  a high  road.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  water  was  deemed  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  imported  it, 
and  thaithe  supply  of  fish  and  fowl  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  food, 
while  the  reeds  winch  grew  on  its  banks  served  for  sails,  material  for 
paper,  and  other  useful  purposes.  We  can  hardly  then  be  surprised 
that  the  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  this  river,  and  woi’shipped 
it  under  the  form  of  a bull. 

§ 4.  The  hills  of  Egypt  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  ranges 
that  bound  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  named  Arabioi  Montes. 
Jehel  Mokattem  on  the  E.,  and  libyciMts.,  Jebel  Silaili  on  the  W. 
In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice — Casins,  El  Katieh,  on  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Petra;a,  near  the  Mediterranean,  its  summits  once 
crowned  with  a temple  of  Zeus  Ammon, — Troleus  Moiu,  Ocbel 
Masarah,  whence  the  stone  for  the  casing  of  the  Pyramids  was 
taken  : the  name  was  probably  the  corruption  of  some  Egj'ptian 
word — Alabastrltes,  S.  E.  of  the  town  of  Alabastra — Porphyrites, 
E.  of  Antfeopolis — and  Smaragdas,  N.  of  Berenice : these  three  last 
hills  were  so  named  after  the  geological  character  of  the  rocks. 

§ 5.  Numerous  canals  intersected  the  country,  and  conveyed  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  valley.  The  main- 
tenance of  thifese  canals  was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country,  and  accordingly  Augustus  (b.c.  24)  ordered  a general 
repair  of  them  as  one  of  his  first  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  province.  In  addition  to  the  agricultural  canals,  there  were  two 
constructed  for  commercial  purposes.  The  most  important  one 
joined  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was  named  at  different 
j)eriods  “ Ptolemy’s  River”  and  “ Trajan’s  River.”  It  was  com- 
menced by  Pharoah  Necho,  b.c.  CIO,  continued  by  Darius  Hystaspis 
about  520,  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  274,  and  re- 
stored by  Trajan  in  a.d.  10(i : it  originally  began  in  the  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  near  Bubastus,  and  terminated  at  Arsinoe  on  the 
Sinus  Eeroopolites ; Trajan’s  began  higher  up  the  river  at  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  entered  the  Red  Sea  20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe 
at  Klysmon  : this  existed  for  700  years.  The  other,  named  the 
Can6i)ic  Canal,  connected  the  city  of  Canopus  with  Alexandria  and 
Lake  Mareotis. 

§ 6.  There  were  several  imix>rtant  lakes  in  the  N.  of  Egypt. 
Mffiris.  near  Arsinoe,  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  an  artificial 
lake  of  wonderful  construction.  At  present  there  is  a natural  lake, 
named  Birhet-el-Kerun,  30  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  7 
broad  ; it  is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  named  Bahr- 
Jusuf,  “Joseph’s  Canal ’’and  until  recently  it  was  supposed  that 
the  canal  was  the  artificial  work  to  which  the  ancients  referred  ; 
traces  of  a large  reservoir  have,  however,  been  discovered,  which 
was  probably  part  of  Lake  Moeris.  The  object  of  the  lake  was  to 
irrigate  the  fertile  nome  of  Arsinoe,  the  water  being  conveyed  in 
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different  directions  by  subordinate  channels.  '1  he  Amiri  Lacos 
were  a cluster  of  salt  lagoons  E.  of  the  Delta  near  Herobpolis. 
tUrbonis,  Sebaket  Bardoil,  was  a vast  morass,  E.  of  the  Delta,  and 
near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with  which  it  was  once  connected  by 
a channel.  The  Persian  army  under  Darius  Ochus  was  partly* 
destroyed  here  in  b.c.  350.  Hitria,  the  Natron  Lakes,  were  a group 
of  six,  situated  in  a valley  S.W.  of  the  Delta : the  sands  about  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea ; they  are  all  salt,  and  some 
few  contain  natron,  or  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  the  bleachers  and  glass-makers  of  Egypt.  MareStis, 
Birket-el- Mar  tout  lay  S.W.  of  the  Canopic  arm,  and  ran  parallel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a ridge  of  sand ; 
its  breadth  was  .22  miles,  and  its  length  42,  and  it  was  originally 
connected  by  canals  with  the  Canopic  arm,  and  with  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria.  Tliese  canals  became  gradually  choked,  and  the  lake 
had  almost  disapp>eared,  until  in  1801  the  English  army  made  a 
new  channel,  and  let  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Q'he  shores  of 
Marootis  were  formerly  laid  out  in  olive-yards  and  vineyards : * a 
very  fine  kind  of  papyrus  also  grew  there. 

§ 7.  The  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be  autochthonous,  and 
the  Greeks  considered  them  to  belong  to  the  same  stock  as  the. 
Indians  and  Ethiopians.  They  were,  however,  a distinct  branch  of 
the  great  Hamitic  family,  intermixed  indeed,  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  with  the  Arabian,  Libyan,  and  Ethiopian  races,  but  essen- 
tially separate  from  them.  The  population  was  undoubtedly  much 
larger  in  ancient,  than  in  modem  times,  but  the  estimates  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  not  trustworthy ; Diodorus  gives  it  as  seven 
millions,  while  from  the  statement  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  60),  we  may 
estimate  it  at  six  millions : it  is  now  put  at  less  than  two  millions. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  castes,  the  number  of  which  is 
variously  given : it  appears  that  the  possession  of  the  land  was 
vested  in  the  king,  the  piriests,  aijd  the  soldiers ; these,  therefore, 
were  the  three  great  estates  of  the  realm : the  husbandmen  were 
included  under  the  soldiers. 

§ 8.  The  earliest  division  of  Egypt  was  the  twofold  one,  based  on 


* Diodorus  (i.  80)  IncorrecUy  represents  the  whole  of  the  army  as  having  been 
swallowed  up  in  it,  and  he  is  foUowed  by  Milton,  who  speaks  of 
that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk. — Par.  Lott,  ii.  293. 

* Sunt  Thasiee  rites,  sunt  et  Mareotides  albte. — Viuo.  Georg,  ii.  91. 
Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico. — Hob.  Carm.  i.  37,  14. 

Mareoticus  is  frequently  used  for  Egyptian  generally,  as  in  the  foUowing  reference 
to  the  Pyramids  : — 

Tar  quota  rarrhasise  labor  est  Mareoticus  aulse. — Mabt.  riii.  36. 

AXC.  GEOG.  N 
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tlic  natural  features  of  the  country,  of  U])per  and  Lower  Egypt,  the 
latter  being  co  extensive  with  the  Delta.  Subsequently,  Upper 
Egypt  was  divided  into  two  parts — Thebaia,  to  which  the  title  ol 
Upper  Egypt  was  henceforward  restricted,  and  HeptanSmis  or 
Middle  Egypt.  This  triple  division  is  still  retained  by  the  Arabs, 
who  denominate  the  three  districts  from  N.  to  S.  El-Bif,  Wustuhi, 
and  Said.  Egypt  was  further  sulidivided  into  ncmes,  or  cantons, 
the  number  of  which  varied  at  different  eras : Herodotus  mentions 
only  18  ; under  the  Ptolemies  the  total  number  was  36  ; under  the 
later  Roman  emperors  as  many  as  58.  The  nomes  were  subdivided 
by  the  Homans  into  toparchks,  and  the  tojiarchies  into  aroura. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperors  the  Delta  was  divided  into  4 
provinces — Augustamnica  Prima  and  SccundaJ  and  JEgyptus  Prima 
and  Sccunda  ; and  the  Thebaid  into  two  parts — Upper  and  Lower. 

§ 9.  'The  towns  of  Egypt  were  exceedingly  numerous : Herodotus 
states  their  number  at  20,000,  Diodorus  at  18,000 ; in  this  estimate, 
however,  must  be  included  walled  villages,  as  well  as  proj)er  towns. 
Each  town  was  siiecially  devoted  to  the  religious  worship  of  some 
deity  or  animal,  and  they  apjjear  to  have  l)een  generally  named 
after  their  tutelary  god.  The  Greeks,  who  identified  the  Egyptian 
gods  with  their  own,  translated  these  names  into  the  corresjwnding 
terms  in  their  own  language,  and  hence  the  original  names  have 
been  for  the  most  part  lost  to  us.  Occasionally,  however,  both  are 
recorded;  thus  we  have  the  Egyptian  Chemmis,  'and  the. Greek 
Panopdis ; Busiris,  “ the  burial-place  of  Osiris,”  and  Taposirk ; 
Atarbcchis  and  Aphroditopolh.  Occasionally  the  Bible  gives  the 
original  name,  as  in  the  case  of  On  for  Heliopolts,  though  even  in 
this  case  we  have  also  the  name  translated  into  the  Hebrew  Beth- 
shemesh  ; Ammon  for  Thebes;  Sin  for  Pelusium.  In  cases  where 
the  significance  of  the  name  was  not  so  clear,  the  old  Egyptian  form 
has  been  retained  with  but  slight  variation,  as  in  the  case  of  Thebes 
for  Tape,  “ the  capital ; ” Memphis  for  Menofre,  “ the  place  of 
good  ; ” Canopus  for  Kahi-noub,  “ the  golden  soil.”  In ' some 
instances  the  indigenous  name  still  adheres  to  the  site  of  the  place, 
as  in  the  Citse  of  Sin  for  Pelusium.  VVe  shall  describe  the  towns 
under  their  rcsi.)cctive  districts  ; it  will  be  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  there  were  two  ancient  capitals — Thebes  and  Memphis ; 
and  one  comparatively  modem  one — Alexandria.  Of  the  two 

former,  Memphis  appears  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as 
the  prior  capital,  but  at  certain  periods  of  history  they  were  con- 
temjx)raneously  cajiitals  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that  the  Egyptians  were  not  a 
oca-faring  people,  and  that  hence  their  capitals  were  high  up  the 
valley  of  the  Nile ; the  position  of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria,  was 
due  to  the  commercial  genius  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  other 
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maritime  emjxjria — Naucratis,  Berenice,  and  Myus  Hormos — also 
owed  their  existence. 

§ 10.  The  Delta  was  the  mo^t  northerly  of  the  three  divisions  of 
Egypt ; it  derived  its  name  from  the  similarity  of  its  shape  to  the 
Greek  letter  A,  the  two  sides  of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the 
outer  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  the  base  by  the  Metliterranean  ,Sea. 
The  Delta,  as  a political  division,  extended  beyond  the  Canopic  and 
Pelusiac  anns,  as  far  as  the  alluvial  soil  extended.®  The  true 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  were  thus  the  Libyan  and  Arabian  deserts  : 
the  apex  of  the  Delta  was  formerly  more  to  th'e  S.  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  soil  is  not  nearly  so  fertile  as  that  of  Upjjer 
Egypt ; hence  much  is  devoted  to  such  crops  as  flax,  cotton, 
and  other  plants  that  succeed  on  second-rate  soils.  The  nitre 
which  is  abundant  in  many  parts,  produces  positive  barren- 
ness. The  Delta  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  10,  and  according 
to  Ptolemy,  24  nomes. 

§ 11.  The  towns  of  the  Delta  are  invested  with  associations  of  a 
varied  character,  extending  over  a vast  number  of  centuries.  The 
proximity  of  this  district  to  the  borders  of  Asia  brought  it  into 
early  communication  with  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Bible 
introduces  us  to  various  towns  in  connection  partly  with  the  early 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Goshen,  and  partly  with  the  later 
alliance  between  Judasa  and  Egypt  during  the  era  of  Assyrian 
supremacy.  From  this  source  we  first  hear  of  Heliopolis,  the 
seat  of  the  most  famous  college  of  learned  priests  in  Egypt — of 
Pelusium,  the  most  important  border-fortress — of  Tanis,  the  seat 
of  royalty  under  some  of  the  early  dynasties — of  Bubastus,  also 
occasionally  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  of 
other  less  important  places.  These  were  all  first-rate  towns  in  the 
days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  and  were  highly  favoured  by  the  most 
renowned  monarchs.  We  may  add  to  the  list  Sais,  the  royal 
residence  of  Psammitichus  and  Amasis,  as  well  as  of  other  earlier 
sovereigns — Mendes,  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pan — and 
Canopus,  the  early  port  of  Egypt.  At  a later  date,  Naiicratis 
became  the  most  busy  place  as  the  emporium  of  Greek  commerce. 
But  this  was  in  turn  sujrerseded  by  Alexandria,  which  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies : its  rise  proved 
fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Delta.  The 
Ptolemies  restored  or  adorned  many  of  the  towns,  as  the  character 
of  their  remains  still  testifies.  Their  final  ruin  was  in  some  cases 
produced  by  the  changes  of  the  river’s  course ; but  the  majority 


“ The  term  Delta  wae  not  peculiar  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Nile,  but  was  used 
iu  all  cases  where  rivers  have  formed  an  alluvial  deposit,  and  have  hence  diTidcd 
before  entering  the  sea,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Bbone,  the  Indus,  and  the  Acbelons. 

N 2 
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probably  survived  until  the  latest  period  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 
\Ve  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing 
with  those  which  lay  W.  of  the  Della  proper. 

Alexandria  stood  on  a tongue  of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c. 
332,  on  the  site  of  a small  to^vn  called  Rbacotis.  Its  position  was 
good  : the  Isle  of  Pharos'’  shielded  it  on  the  N.,  and  the  headland  of 
Lochias  on  the  E.,  while  Lake  Mareotis  served  as  a general  harbour  both 
for  the  town  and  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  town  was  of  an  oblong 
shape,  about  4 miles  in  length  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  a mile  in 
breadth.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  bisected  the  city  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, communicating  at  their  extremities  with  the  four  principal  gates. 
A mole  7 stadia  long,  and  hence  named  Heptastadium,  conuected  the 
Isle  of  Pharos  “ with  the  mainland.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  mole  was 
the  “ Greater  Harbour,”  extending  as  far  as  the  headland  of  Lochias, 
the  portion  at  the  innermost  angle,  which  was  reserved  for  the  royal 
galleys,  being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  named  the  “ Closed  Port.” 
On  the  'W.  side  of  the  mole  was  the  haven  of  Eunostus,  “Happy 
Return.”  The  Isle  of  Pharos  contained  at  its  E.  extremity  the 
celebrated  lighthouse,®  said  to  have  been  iOO  feet  high:  it  was  built  by 
Sostrates  of  Cnidus  under  Ptolemy  * Soter  and  his  successor.  The  city 
itself  wds  divided  into  three- districts — the  Jews’  quarter  in  the  N.E. 
angle ; the  Bruchium  or  Pyruchium,  the  royal  or  Greek  quarter,  in  the 
E.  and  centre  ; and  the  Rhacotis,  or  Egyptian  quarter,  in  the  W.  The 
second  contained  the  most  remarkable  edihces,  including  the  Library 
with  its  Museum  and  Theatre,  connected  together  by  marble  colon- 
n^es,  the  Palace,  the  Stadium  &c.  The  Library  is  said  to  have 
contained  700,000  volumes,  some  of  wh.'ch  were  deposited  in  the 
Serapeum  in  the  quarter  Rhacotis.  The  collection  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  was  carried  on  by.  succeeding  sovereigns,  especially 


7 ciretra  Ti9  «vrt  itoAwkAvjvtw  citi  frorr^, 

Ai-yunrov  nporrdpoifie  (4>apoi/  £e  i kikA^o-kowl), 

Td<r<rov  ayevO*,  otraoy  re  Trayijfjiepirf  yXat^vpij  vifvf 
’Hio/crci',  fi  At-yvv  oSpov  ivtlrvtCjjp-iv  oniaBey, 

’Em  £i  Kip^v  evoppov,  oSev  t’  airb  iitrat 

'E?  irdvTOM  j3dAAoi>o-iM,  a^vo-o-dpcMoi  pf'Aar  vdoip. — HoJI.  Od,  iv.  354. 

® Tunc  claustrum  pelagi  cepit  Pharon.  Inmia  quondam 
In  medio  stctit  ilia  mari,  sub  tempore  vatls 
Protcos  : at  nune  est  Fellau  proximo  muris. — Luc.  x.  509. 

® Septima  nox,  Zcphyro  nunquam  laxante  nidentes, 

Ostendit  Phaiiis  Jigyptia  littora  flammis. — Luc.  ix.  1004. 

Claramque  serena 

Arce  Pharon.  Vai.  Placc.  vil.  84. 

, Teleboumque  domos,  trepidis  ubi  dulcia  nantis 
Lumina  noctivagas  tollit  Fbarus  eemula  Lunm. — Stat.  Sih.  iii.  5,  100. 
From  the  celebrity  of  this  lighthouse  Pharos  became  a synonym  for  Egypt 
Itself,  as  in  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  2,  102,  “ regina  Phari Luc.  viii.  44S,  “petimis 
Pharon  arvaquc  Lagi.”  So  also  Pharius  for  .Egyptius  in  numerous  places. 

' Hence  the  allusion  in  the  following  lines  : — 

£t  PtoUmaa  littora  capta  Phari. — Phopebt.  ii.  1,  30. 

Nupta  Senator!  eomitata  est  Hippia  Ludium 

Ad  Pharon  et  Nllum  famosaque  mcenia  Lagi. — Juv.  Sat.  vi.  8S. 
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by  Euergetes.  The  library  of  the  Museum  was  destroyed  during  the 
blockade  of  Julius  Cesar  : that  of  the  Serapium,  though  frequently 
injured,  existed  until  a.d.  6i0,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Khalif 
Omar.  Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  a university,  and  produced  a long 
roll  of  illustrions  names,  among  which  we  may  notice  Euclid,  Ctesibius, 
Callimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  The  modern  town  occupies  the  Hepta- 
stadium,  the  site  of  the  old  town  being  partly  covered  with  modem 
villas.  Tlie  most  interesting  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  the  two 
obelisks,  commonly  called  “ Cleopatra’s  Needles,”  which  bear  the 
distinctive  sign  of  Thothmes  HI.,  and  were  brought  from  Heliopolis  by 
one  of  the  Ceesars — Pompey’s  Pillar,  erected  by  the  eparch  Publius  in 
honour  of  Diocletian,  and  named  “ Pompey’s  ” according  to  one  ex- 
planation from  the  Greek  word  iro^irator  "conducting,”  inasmuch  as  it 
served  as  a landmark — and,  lastly,  the  Catacombs,  or  remains  of  the 
ancient  Necropolis.  Alexandria  prospered  during  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  So  ter  and  Philadelphus,  and  began  to  decline  under  Philo- 
pator.  In  B.a  80  it  was  bequeathed  to  Home  by  Ptolemy  Alexander  : 
and  from  55  to  30  it  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  Roman  leaders.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  generally  prosperous : 
'the  erection  of  Nicopolis  as  a rival  town  by  Augustus — serious  com- 
motions under  Diocletian — and  a general  massacre  by  Caracalla,  were 
the  chief  adverse  events.  In  a.d.  270  it  was  subject  to  Zenobia,  and  in 
297  it  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  it  had  joined  the  side  of  Achilleus. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  640.  Alexandria  holds  a prominent 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion.  From  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity  the  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  in  great  numbers, 
and  under  the  Ptolemies  they  occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the 
quarters  of  Alexandria,  where  they  lived  under  their  own  ethnarch, 
and  sanhedrim.  Here  they  became  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament,  named  the  Septuagint,  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Violent  disputes  frequently  occutred  between  the  Jews 
and  Greeks,  partly  on  religious,  partly  on  political  matters.  Alexan- 
dria received  the  Christian  faith  at  a very  early  period,  and  became  the 
seat  of  a patriarchate.  A violent  persecution  occurred  here  in  Diocle- 
tian's reign,  in  which  the  bishop  Peter  perished.  Nicopolis,  which 
Augustus  founded,  in  B.a  24,  as  a rival  to  Alexandria,  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  which  connected  Canopqs  with  the  capital,  and 
about  3^  miles  from  its  eastern  gate.  It  was  named  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  gained  on  the  spot  over  M.  Antonins.  The  town  soon 
fell  into  decay.  CanSbos  or  CanSpns  was  situated  about  15  miles  E.  of 
Alexandria,  near  Aboakir,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile.  Before  the  rise  of  the  later  capital  it  was  the  chief  port  of  the 
Delta:  ^ it  was  also  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Zeus-Canobus,  under 
the  form  of  a pitcher  with  a human  head ; the  numerous  festivals  made 
it  notorious  for  the  profligacy’  of  its  inhabitants:  a scarlet  dye  for 


* Hence  the  early  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had  with  it : — 

Koi  MVe  Kdvufiov  leairi  MeV^tv  uccto. — .^CH.  Suppl,  811. 

’EffTtv  irdAcr  Kivio^of  itr^dTrj  xBovoi, 

SttXov  wpbt  avTw  oToVart  Kal  irpotrxdtiiari, — In.  Proni,  Find.  84(1. 
> Ut  ptrepit  assidue  Phrygiam  ad  Xilotica  loton 
Memphis  Amyclmo  passim  la.sciva  Canopo. — Su..  It.al.  xi.  432. 
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staining  the  nails  was  prepared  here.  HermopSlis  Parra,  DamarJiuy, 
stood  44  miles  S.E.  of  Alexandria,  on  a canal  connecting  Lake 
Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  arm.  Andropolis,  Chubur,  more  to  the  ^ 
S.E.,  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  worship  of  the 
Shades  of  the  Dead  : it  was  probably  the  same  as  Anthylls,  which  was 
aisigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  for  pin-money.  Letopolis,  named 
after  the  deity  Leto  or  Athor,  stood  near  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  a few 
miles  S'W.  of  Cercasorum.  CercasSnun,  El-Arhax,  stood  at  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  on  the  Canopic  branch,  and  from  its  position  was  a town 
of  great  military  and  commercial  importance.  The  Delta  now  com- 
mences about  7 miles  N.  of  it. 

Towns  of  the  Delta  proper.— 6aia,  at  one  time  the  capital  of  the  Delta, 
stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Canopic  branch,  on  an  artificially  elevated 
site,  now  partly  occupied  by  Sa-el-Hudjar.  It  was  famous  for  the  worship 
both  of  Neith  (Minerva),  and  of  Isis:  the  great  annual  festival,  entitled 
"the  Mysteries  of  Isis,”  was  celebrated  on  a lake  near  the  town:  it  was 
also  one  of  the  supposed  burial-places  of  Osiris.  Sais  was  a royal  city 
under  the  17th,  24th,  26th  and  28th  dynasties,  and  attained  its  highest 
prosperity  under  the  26th,  from  B.C.  697  to  524  ; Psammitichus  and 
Amasis  were  its  most  illustiious  kings.  It  was  still  more  famous  as  a 
seat  of  learning,  and  was  visited  by  Pythagoras  and  Solon.  The  ruins 
of  Sais  consist  of  a b(Aindary  wall  70  feet  thick,  enclosing  a large  area, 
vast  heaps  of  bricks,  and  traces  of  the  lake.  Nancratii  stood  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Canopic  aim,  about  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was 
originally  an  emporium  founded  by  Milesian  colonists  at  the  invitation 
of  Amasis,  b.c.  550,  and  endowed  by  him  with  various  privileges.  It 
possessed  a monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  probably  down  to 
the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  after  which,  it  sunk.  Its  chief  manif- 
factures  were  porcelain  and  flower-wreaths.  It  was  visited  by  Solon, 
and  probably  by  Herodotus.  The  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  is 
supposed  to  have  been  at  Salhadschor.  Mendes  was  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Under 
the  Pharoahs  it  was  a place  of  importance ; but  it  declined  early, 
probably  through  an  encroachment  of  the  river.  It  was  famed  for  the 
worship  of  Mendes,  or  Pan,  and  for  a species  of  ointment.  Tanis  was 
seated  on  the  Tanitic  arm,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Delta, 
and  even  the  capital  under  various  kings  from  the  15th  to  the  24th 
dynasties.  It  is  the  Scriptural  Zoan,  said  to  have  been  founded  only  7 
years  after  Hebron,  and  was  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt  in 
Isaiah’s  time.  Its  position  near  the  coast  and  near  the  E.  frontier 
made  it  an  important  military  post,  and  the  marshes  which  surrounded 
it  rendered  it  inaccessible  to  an  enemy-  It  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Memphite  kings  during  their  struggle  with  the  Shepherds.  The 
vestiges  of  the  old  town  at  San  consist  of  an  enclosure,  1000  feet  long, 
and  700  wide,  with  a gateway  on  the  N.  side,  numerous  obelisks  and 
sculptures  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Pthah,  two  granite  columns, 
and  lofty  mounds.  The  name  of  Rameses  the  Great  occurs  frequently 
on  the  sculptures.  Thmtds  stood  on  a canal  between  the  Tanitic  and 


Prodigia  et  mores  Urbis  damnantc  Canopo. — Jrv.  Sat.  vU  Si. 

Sed  luxuria,  quantum  ipse  notavi, 

Barbara  famoso  non  cfdit  turba  Canopo. — In.  xv.  45. 

Canopus  is  used  by  Lucan  as  a synonym  for  Egypt — 

£t  Romana  petit  imbelU  aigna  Canopo. — x.  64. 
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Mendesian  bi-anches,  at  Tcl-etnmi.  It  was,  like  its  neighbour  Mendes, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Thniu,  or  Pan.  It  retained  its  importance 
down  to  a late  period,  and  was  arVepiscopal  see.  Sebennytnsi'*  Semen- 
liood,  was  favourably  situated  between  a lake  and  the  Sebennytic  arm, 
and  was  a place  of  commercial  importance.  About  6 miles  above 
Sebennytus,  on  the  course  of  the  river,  was  Boslris,  considerable  re- 
mains of  which  exist  at  Aboiisir.  It  possessed  a very  celebrated  temple 
of  Isis,  which  stood  at  Bebayt,  and  of  which  there  are  most  extensive 
ruins  of  the  Rolemaio  era.  The  temple  of  Isis  stood  on  a platform 
1500  ft.  by  1000,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  and  was  itself  6o0  ft.  by 
200,  built  of  the  finest  granite,  and  adorned  profusely  with  sculp- 
tures. It  was  erected  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Xois  stood  nearly  In 
the  centre  of  the  Delta,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  14th  dynasty, 
who  probably  held  out  against  the  Hyksos  here.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  FaprSmia  of  Herodotus.  Leontopolis  stood  S.E.  of 
Xois,  and  appears  to  have  been  a comparatively  modern  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  the  Jews  built  a temple  here  similar  to 
that  of  Jerusalem,  which  remained  the  head-quarters  of  a lai-go  Jewish 
community  until  the  time  of  Vespasian.  Its  site  is  supposed  to  bo  at 
El-Mcngaleh.  Bnbastns,  the  Scriptural  Pi-beseth,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Pelusiac  anu,  S.W.  of  Tanis.  It  was  sacred  to  Pasht,^ 
who  ^yas  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a cat,  and  hence  it  became  a 
depository  for  the  mummies  of  that  animal.  Some  monarchs  of  the 
22nd  dynasty  reigned  here.  The  great  canal  left  the  Nile  just  N.  of 
the  town.  Bubastus  was  captured  by  the  Persians  b.c.  352,  and 
thenceforth  declined.  Its  ruins  at  Tel-Busta  are  very  extensive,  and 
consist  of  an  enclosure  three  miles  in  circumference,  large  mounds 
intended  to  restrain  the  Nile,  and  heaps  of  granite  blocks.  Athribis 
stood  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tanitic  branch,  and  was  sacred  to  the 
goddess  Thriphis.  Extensive  mounds  and  the  basement  of  a temple 
iU-e  found  on  its  site  at  Alrieb,  and  the  character  of  the  ruins  indicates 
their  erection  in  the  Macedonian  era.  The  town  had  been  embellished 
by  the  old  Egyptian  kings,  and  a granite  lion  still  exists  bearing  the 
name  of  Kameses  the  Great. 

Towns  K.  of  the  Delta  proper.— Pelusinia,  the  Sin  of  the  Bible,  stood 
E.  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  about  2^  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  the  key  of 
Egypt  on  this  side.  It  is  connected  with  several  events  in  the  history 
of  Egypt— particularly  the  advance  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  A.'.syria ; ' 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptians  by  Cambyses,  in  n.c.  525  ; the  ad^.-mce  of 
Pharnabazus  of  Phrygia  and  Iphicrates  the  Athenian  in  373  ; and  the 
several  captures  of  it  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333,  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  173,  by  Marcus  Antonius  in  55,  and  by  Augu.stus  in  31. 
The  surrounding  district  produced  lentiles  ® and  flax. 7 The  Pelusi.tc 
mouth,  which  was  shallow  even  in  classical*  times,  was  choked  by 


♦ The  name  in  Kgyptian  form  is  GemnouH  “ Gem  the  God.” 

^ Sanctaque  Bubastis,  variusque  coloribus  Apis.— Ov.  Met.  ix.  690. 

* Nee  PelusiactB  curam  aspernabere  lentis. — Vino.  Georg,  i.  22S. 
Accipc  Niliacain,  Pelusia  muncra,  lentem  : 

Vilior  est  alica,  carior  ilia  faba.  — Mart.  xiii.  9. 

’ J'.t  Pelusiaco  filum  componcrc  lino. — Sii..  Ital.  iii.  876. 

* Qua  dividui  pars  maxima  Nili 

In  vada  decurrit  Pelusia  Septimus  amnia. — Lee.  viii.  465. 

'.Atto  irpoo-TDRuur  KeirrofpafidOuiv 

beiAou.  -Escii.  Sttj'pl,  3. 
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Band  a«  early  as  the  first  cent,  a.d.,  and  the  coast-line  is  now  far 
removed  from  the  site  of  Pelusium,  the  modem  Tineh.  Kagdfiltun, 
the  scriptui'al  Migdol,  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  Pelusium,  on  the 
coast -road  to  Syria.  Here  Pharoah  fiecho  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
Syrians,  about  608  b.c.  Herobpolis  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal 
Caual,  and  gave  name  to  the  W.  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  though  it  did 
not  stand  immediately  on  the  coast.  Its  ruins  are  at  Ab't-Keyscheid, 
It  must  have  been  a place  of  commercial  importance.  Heliopolis,  the 
Scriptural  On  and  Beth-shcmosh,  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  eastern 
desert,  N.E.  of  Cercasorum,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  Trajan’s  Canal. 
It  was  a town  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  the  seat  of  e£  famous 
university,  which  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Solon,  Thales,  PlKto, 
and  Eudoxus,  and  to  have  possessed  the  archives  from  which  Manetho 
constructed  his  history  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties.  It  was  also  visited 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  has  acquired  a special  interest  in 
connection  with  sacred  history,  as  the  place  where  Moses  was  probably 
instructed  in  Egyptian  science,  and  where  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations. The  place  was  especially  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Sim, 
and  the  hull  Mnevis  was  also  honoured  there.  The  remains  at 
Matariek  consist  of  a remarkable  obelisk  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen  I., 
some  fragments  of  sphinxes,  a statue  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  boundary-walls  of  brick,  3750  ft.  long,  by  2370. 
Babjilon,  Baboul,  stood  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Nile,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Great  Canal,  and  probably  owed  its  name  and  foundation  to 
some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses  in  b.c.  525.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  a place  of  some  importance,  and  the  head-quarters  of  three 
l^ions.  Arsinoe  stood  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  W.  gulf  of  the  Red 
S^,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  harbours  of  Egypt.  It  was  named 
after  the  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  its  revenues  belonged  to 
her  and  the  succeeding  queens.  Its  position  near  the  entrance  of  the 
caual,  and  on  the  shore  of  'a  fine  bay,  insured  it  a share  of  the  Indian 
trade  ; but  its  exposure  to  the  S.  wind,  and  the  dangerous  reefs  in 
approaching  it,  were  serious  checks  to  -its  prosperity.  Its  site  is  at 
Ardscherud  near  Suez. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  in  the  Delta  we  may  notice  from  N.  to 
S. — Henel&us,  named  after  a brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  between 
Alexandria  and  Hermo]>olis,  on  the  Canopic  arm — Momemphis, 
"Lower  Memphis,”  on  the  E.  shore  of  Lake  Mareotis,  a place  of 
some  strength  from  the  nature  of  the  approaches — Marea,  S.  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  one  of  the  chief  fortresses  on  the  side  of  Libya,  where 
Amasis  defeated  Pharoah  A pries — Bolbitihie,  Rosetta,  on  the  Bol- 
bitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  site  of  the  famous  Rosetta  stone,  in 
which  the  beneficent  acta  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  are  recorded— Biito, 
Kem-Kasir,  on  the  Sebennytic  arm,  celebrated  for  its  monolithite 
temple  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto — and  Tamifithia,  at  the  mouth 
of  tne  Phatnitic  arm  ; its  modem  representative  Damietta  occupies  a 
site  about  5 miles  higher  up  the  river. 

§ 12.  Heptanomis  was  the  central  district  of  Egypt,  and  contained, 
as  its  name  implies,  7 nomes ; • it  extended  from  Cercasorum  in  the 
N.  to  Hermopolis  in  the  S.  Under  the  emperor  Arcadius  it 


• More  than  seven  nomes  were  oecasionaUy  assisned  to  Middle  Egypt;  Etrabo 
aaiigns  sixteen,  and  Ptolemy  adds  an  eighth,  the  Arsinoite. 
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n'ceived  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  width  of  the  valley  fluctuates 
near  Hermopolis  it  i.s  contracted  on  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  .and 
tolerably  broad  on  theW.  Lower  down,  the  hills  diverge  still  more 
to  the  W.,  and  embrace  the  district  of  Arsinde,  returning  to  the 
river  on  the  N.  side  of  it.  Below  this  it  again  expands  until  it 
attains,  near  Cercasonim,  almost  the  breadth  of  the  Delta.  This 
district  com])rised  the  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art — the  Pyramids, 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  of 
Bahr-Jusuf.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  quarries  and  rock- 
grottoes  ; of  the  first  we  may  notice  the  Alabastrites  E.  of  Hermo- 
polis; the  quarries  of  veined  alabaster  9 miles  to  the  N.,  chiefly 
used  for  sarcopliagi and  the  quarries  E.  of  Memphis,  whence  they 
obtained  the  stone  for  casing  the  Pyramids.  The  most  remarkable 
grottoes  were  those  of  Si)eos  Artemidos,  Beni-Hassan,  and  of 
Koum-el-Ahmar  more  to  the  N.  The  towns  were  numerous  and 
important:  Memphis,  the  earliest  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  nomes,  stood  near  the  N.  boundary  ; while  the 
following  towns  from  N.  to  S.  represented  the  capitals  of  the  other 
six  nomes — Arsinoe,  Heracleopolis,  Aphroditopolis,  Oxyrynchus, 
and  Hermopolis. 

Memphis,'  the  Noph  of  Scripture,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
15  miles  S.  of  Cercasorum.  Its  origin  was  ascribed  to  Menes,  and  it 
was  the  first  capital  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  site  of  the  town  was 
originally  a marsh,  formed  by  a southerly  bifurcation  of  the  Nile. 
Menes  diverted  the  branch  into  the  main  stream,  by  means  of  an 
embankment.  The  town  was  some  15  miles  in  circumference,  much 
of  the  area  being,  however,  occupied  by  gardens,  and  by  the  soldiers’ 
quarters,  named  the  ‘‘  White  Castle.’  The  soil  was  extremely  pro- 
ductive, and  ancient  writers  dilate  upon  its  green  meadows,  its  canals 
covered  with  lotus-flowers,  its  vast  trees,  its  roses,  and  its  wine.  Its 
position  was  highly  favourable.  The  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  con- 
vei-ge  here  for  the  last  time,  and  it  could  thus  command  the  trade  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  centi-ally  placed  as  regards  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Delta,  and  sufiBciently  near  the  border  to  have  com- 
munication with  Syria  and  Greece.  It  was  quite  the  Pantheon  of 
Egypt,  and  possessed  temples  of  Isis,*  Proteus,  Apis,  Serapis,  the  Sun, 
the  Cabeiri,  and  particularly  of  Pthah,  or  Hephaestus.  It  was  visited 
by  Solon,  Hecataeus,  Thales,  Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus. Its  site  is  at  Mitranieh,  and  its  remains  consist  of  blocks  of 


* The  Egyptian  name  signified  “ the  place  of  good.” 

* Te  conit,  atque  suum  pubes  miratur  Osirim 

Barbara,  Memphiton  plangere  docta  bovem. — Tisull.  1.  7,  27. 

Neu  fuge  linigerae  Memphitica  tcmpla  jurcncea. — Uv.  Art.  Am.  i,  77. 
Hie  quoque  deceptus  Memphitica  tenipla  frequentat, 

Assidet  et  cathedris  moesta  Juvcnca  tois. — Mart.  ii.  14. 

Barbara  Pyramidum  sileat  miraeula  Memphis. — Mart,  it  Spect,  i.  i. 
Regia  pyramidum,  Ceesar,  miraeula  ride  : 

Jam  tacet  Eoum  barbara  Memphis  opus. — In.  Epig.  viii.  36. 
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gi-anite,  a large  coIobmus  of  Rameses  II.,  broken  obelisks,  columns,  and 
statues,  spread  over  mauy  hundred  acres  of  ground.  Memphis  was 
the  se:it  of  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties.  Tlie  Shepherd 
Kings  retained  it  as  the  seat  of  civil  government.  The  house  of  Rameses, 
the  18th  dynasty,  tho'ugh  they  made  Thebes  their  capital,  paid  great 
attention  to  Memphis.  Under  the  2.5th  dynasty  it  again  became  the 
seat  of  a native  govei-nment.  It  sufiFered  severely  from  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses.  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  the  Persians  took 
refuge  here  after  their  defeat  by  Inarus,  and  were  besieged  for  a year. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Nectauebus  II.  it  sunk  to  the  position  of  a 
previncial  city,  and  in  Strabo's  time  a large  portion  was  in  ruins. 
Near  Memphis  at  a place  now  called  Geezeh,  are  the  three  celebrated 
Pyramids  ; the  largest,  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Cheops,  was 
originally  736  ft.  square  at  its  base,  and  48u  ft.  high  ; it  covered  about 
the  same  space  as  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  ; its  dimensions  are  now  reduced 
to  732  ft.  squwe,  and  460  ft.  high.  The  second,  attributed  to 
Chephren,  was  formerly  707  ft.  square,  and  4,')4  ft.  high  ; its  dimen- 
sions now  being  690  and  446.  The  third,  attributed  to  Mycerinus, 
whose  coflSn  has  been  found  there,  was  354  ft.  square,  and  2 1 8 high  ; 
these  are  now  reduced  to  333  and  203.  On  the  S.  of  this  are  three 
small  pyramids,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  Mencheres  (Mycerinus) 
inscribed  upon  it.  Another  cluster  of  three  also  stands  E.  of  the 
great  pyramid.  The  object  for  which  they  were  built  is  uncertain  : 
they  probably  served  for  tombs,  and  their  uniform  position,  facing  the 
cardinal  points,  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  used  for  astronomical 
purposes.  About  200  ft.  N.  of  the  second  pyramid  is  the  Sphinx,  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  ; it  bears  the  name  of  Thothmes  IV.  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  object  of  divino  worship. 
Arsinoe,  otherwise  called  Crocodilopolis,  from  the  divine  honours  here 
paid  to  the  crocodile,  stood  S.W.  of  Memphis,  between  the  river  and 
Lake  Moeris.  ■ The  surrounding  region'  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt, 
and  produced,  in  addition  to  grain  of  all  soi-ts,  dates,  figs,  rosea,  and 
olives.  Near  it  were  the  necropolis  of  nrocodiles,  and  the  celebrated 
Labyrinth.^  Its  ruins  are  at  Medinet-el-Fijoum.  Eeracleopolis  Magna, 
Anaaieh,  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  F;/onm,  and 
was  the  royal  residence  of  the  9th  and  10th  dynasties.  The  ichneu- 
mon was  worehipped  there.  Oxyrynchns  derived  its  name  from  the 
worship  of  a fish  of  the  sturgeon  species.  A Roman  mint  existed 
‘here  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Some  broken 
columns  and  cornices  at  Bekneseh  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  Hermo* 
polls  Magna,  Fshmom,  stood  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  was 
a place  of  resort  and  opulence.  A little  S.  was  the  castle,  at  which 
the  river  boats  paid  toll.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the 
necropolis,  at  the  well-known  grottoes  of  Beni  I/assan.  The  god  Thoth, 
or  Mercury,  was  worshipped  at  Hermopolis.  The  portico  of  his 
temple  still  exists,  and  consists  of  a double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each. 
Antinobpolis,  nearly  opposite  Hermopolis,  was  built  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  a.d.  122,  in  memory  of  Antinous,  to  whom  divine  honours 
were  paid.  The  ruins  at  Emeneh  attest  its  former  magnificence. 

We  may  further  notice  briefly — Acanthus,  Dashone,  about  14  miles  S. 


‘ The  Labyrinth  was  a stadium  in  irnftth,  and  had  twelve  courts,  six  facing 
the  N.,  and  six  the  S.  The  chambers  in  it  contained  the  monuments  of  the 
kings  who  built  it,  and  the  mummies  of  the  crocodiles. 
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of  Memphis,  the  seat  of  a temple  of  Osiris,  enclosed  with  a hedge  cf 
acanthuses  — Cynopolis,  Siima/ius,  S.  of  Oxyrynchus,  and  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  the  dog-headed  deity  Anubis — Nilnpolis,  neiu* 
Ueracleopolis  Magna,  built  on  an  island  in  the  Nile— and  Aphrodito- 
polls,  Atfyeh,  a considerable  town,  a short  distafice  from  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river. 


§ 13.  Thebaia  was  the  most  southerly  division  of  F.gyjit,  e.x- 
tending  from  Hermopolis  Magna  in  the  N.  to  Syene  in  the  S.,  and 
at  certain  jeriods  beyond  the  latter  town  to  Hiera  Sycamina.  -It 
was  divided  into  10  nomes,  though  occasionally  a greater  numlter  is 
given.  The  cultivable  soil  between  Syene  and  Latopolis  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  deposit,  skirting  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  bounded  by  steep  walls  of  sandstone.  These  are  succeeded 
below  Latopolis  by  limestone  rocks,  which  continue  to  the  head  of 
the  Delta.  The  valley  exjmnds  into  plains  at  Latopolis  and  Thebes, 
but  below  these  points  it  contracts  to  a narrow  gorge.  'I'he  .soil  was 
remarkably  fertile,  though  the  ordinary  fall  of  rain  was  very  small. 
The  population  was  probably  of  a purer  Egyjitian  stamp  than  that 
of  the  Delta.  I'he  towns  were  very  numerous,  and  attained  the 
highest  importance  in  early  times.  Among  them  Thebes  stands 
foremost  as_  the  metrojxjlis  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  seat  of  the 
most  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  of  Plgj’pt.  Coptos  held  high 
rank  under  the  Ptolemies  as  the  entrepot  of  Indian  commerce. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  objects  of  art  we  may  notice  the 
temples  of  Apollinopolis  Magna,  the  temples  of  Athor  and  Isis  at 
Tentyra,  the  canal  of  Jusnf  commencing  at  Diospolis  Parva,  the 
necroiHjlis  of  Abydos,  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis,  and  the 
superb  j ortico  of  Ilern’-opilis  Magna.  The  chief  supply  of  stone 
was  obtiiined  from  the  sandstone  quarries  of  Silsilis,  below  Ombos. 


Pavilion  of  lluui6««8  til.  at  Ibebcs.  (From  tVlIkinaon.) 
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niebs,'  the  No -Ammon  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Dioepolis  Magna  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  at  a point  where 
the  hills  on  each  side  recede  from  the  river,  leaving  a plain  some  12 
miles  wide  from  E.  to  W.,  and  about  the  same  in  len^h  from  N.  to  S. 
The  population  chiefly  lived  on  the  E.  bank  ; on  the  W.  were  the 
temples,^  with  their  avenues  of  sphinxes,  and  the  necropolis.  The  site 
is  now  pai'tly  occupied  by  four  villages — Luxor  and  Kamak  on  the  E 
bank,  Goui-neh  and  Mcdinct  Aboo  on  the  W.  The  western  portion, 
which  was  named  Pathyris,  as  being  under  the  protection  of  Athor,  and 
was  the  “ Libyan  Suburb  ” of  the  Ptolemaic  age,  contained  the  following 
buildings  : — the  Meuephthium,  or  temple  and  palace  of  Setei-Meneph- 
thah  ; the  Memnonium,^  or  Ramesium,  occupying  a succession  of 
terraces  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Ramoses,*  and  munerous  chambers  adorned  with  hieroglyphics  ; the 
Amenophium,  or  temple  of  Amunoph  III.,  the  Memnon  of  the  Greeks, 
and  near  it  the  colossal  statues  Tama  and  Chaina,  rising  to  a height  of 
GO  ft.  above  the  plain,  the  most  easterly  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
vocal  Memnon  ® ; the  Thothmesium,  a temple  erected  by  several 
sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Thothmes  ; and  the  southern  Ramesium, 
adorned  with  sculptures  relating  to  Raineses  IV.  The  necropolis 
extends  for  5 miles  along  the  Libyan  hills,  the  most  interesting 
portion  being  that  which  contains  the  Royal  Sepulchres.  On  the  E. 
side  of  the  river  the  most  conspicuous  objects  are  : — at  Luxor,  the 
obelisk  of  Rameses  III.,  the  fellow  to  which  stands  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  at  Pa>-is ; two  monolithal  statues  of  the  same  monarch  ; a 
court,  with  a double  portal  and  colonnades  attached ; and  at  Karnak  the 
palace  of  the  kings,  containing  the  great  court,  the  great  hall,  329  ft. 
long,  by  1 7o  broad,  and  80  high,  and  other  chambers,  one  of  which  has 
the  gi'eat  A'arnai  Tablet  sculptured  upon  it.  The  quartets  of  Kamak 
and  Luxor  were  connected  by  an  avenue  of  andro-sphinxes. , These 
various  buildings  were  erected  at  vastly  different  periods,  commencing 
with  Sesortasen  L,  and  descending  through  the  Amunophs,  Rameses, 
and  Thothmes,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  even  the  Roman 
emperors.  The  period  of  the  eminence  of  Thebes  commenced  with 


* The  name 'is  derived  from  the  Coptic  Ap,  “head,”  which  with  the  article 
became  Tape  : the  more  correct  form  of  the  name  is  therefore  Thebe,  as  given  by 
I’liny. 

oW'  ooa  Brifiat 

Atyvirrlaf,  o6i  irXetrra  S6fiott  eu  Kn^u-erra  Kelrai, 

AI  cKard/xirvAot  elai,  biriKomoi  6*  or'  iKdtmjv 

'Arspev  cfoixvcvox,  tri/v  tmrouro'  icai  oxco^iv — HoM.  Jf.  Ix,  S81. 

The  “ one  hundred  gates  ” of  the  poet  were  not  (as  we  should  naturally  suppose) 
entrances  through  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  the  propylma  of  temples.  Thebes 
does  not  appear  even  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a wall. 

■ The  word  Memnonium  appears  to  be  a Greek  corruption  of  Miamun,  attached 
to  the  name  of  Rameses  II.,  and  hence  applied  to  the  buildings  erected  by  that 
monarch  at  Thebes  and  .\bydos. 

* The  weight  of  this  gigantic  statue  has  been  estimated  at  887  tons  5j  cwt. 

* The  statue  of  Memnon  was  fractured  by  an  earthquake  before  Strabo’s  time  : 
.luvenal  refers  to  its  condition  : — 

liimidio  magic®  resonant  ubi  Memnone  chord®. — Sat.  xv.  5. 

The  statue  was  said  to  utter  a mctallie  sound  a little  after  sunrise  j this  was  no 
doubt  produced  by  a deception  of  the  priests  ; in  the  lap  of  the  statue  is  a stone 
which,  when  struck,  emits  a metallic  sound. 
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the  18th  dynasty,  ■when  the  Hyksos  were  expelled  from  Lower  Egypt, 
and  continued  for  nearly  8 centuries,  from  1600  to  800.  Its  decline 
may  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of  Memphis,  and  to  the  gradual  inerease  of 
communication  with  the  Greeks  and  other  foreigners.  In  the  Persian- 
era  it  ceased  to  hold  rank  as  a metropolis.  Its  chief  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  Cambysea.  It  sufiFered  severely  after  its  capture  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  b.c.  86  ; but  it  continued  to  exist  until  the 
irruption  of  the  Saracens,  and  was  a considerable  place  in  the  4th  cent. 
A.D.  Lycopolis,  E’Syont,  was  S.E.  of  Hermopolis,  and  was  so  named 
from  the  worship  of  Osiris  under  the  form  of  a wolf : in  the  adjacent 
rocks  are  chambers  containing  mummies  of  wolves.  This,  or  Ab^dns, 
pn  the  about  miles  W.  of  the  Nile,  was  the  birth-place 

of  Menes,  and  the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  and  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself  in  point  of  importance.  It  had  sunk  before  Strabo’s  time.  The 
ruins  at  Arabat-el-Matfoon  consist  of  a large  pile  called  the  “ Palace  of 
Memnon,”  erected  by  Rameses  II.  of  the  18th  dynasty  ; and  a temple 
of  Osiris,  built  by  Rameses  the  Great ; the  celebrated  Tablet  of  Abydus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  here  in  1818  ; it  contains  a 
list  of  Egyptian  kings  prior  to  Rameses  the  Great.  Tenths  stood 
about  38  i^es  N.  of  Thebes,  and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
goddess  Athor,  or  Venus,  Thy-n-Ath  ir,  meaning  the  “ abode  of  Athor.” 
Its  inhabitants  abhorred  the  crocodile,  and  hence  arose  sanguinary 
conflicts  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos,  one  of  which  Juvenal  seems 
to  have  witnessed.'  The  remains  of  the  town  at  Denderah  are  striking, 
though  of  a late  period  of  Egyptian  art.  The  chief  buildings  are — the 
temple  of  Athor,  the  portico  of  which  has  on  its  ceiling  the  so-called 
“ Zodiac,”  which,  however,  is  probably  a mythological  subject,  executed 
in  A.B.  35  ; the  chapel  of  Isis  ; and  the  Typhonium,  so  named  from  the 
representations  of  the  Typhon  on  its  walls.  The  inscriptions  range 
from  the  time  of  the  later  Ptolemies  to  Antoninus,  the  names  of  the 
Csesars  from  'Tiberius  to  Antoninus  being  most  frequent.  HermonthiB, 
Ermcnt,  stood  8 miles  S.W.  of  Thebes,  and  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and  their  son  Horus.  Its  ruins  show  its  former 
magnificence  ; the  chief  building,  the  Iseum,  was  erected  by  Cleopati-a 
(b.c.  51-29),  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  her  son  Cicsarion.  Latopo'.u, 
Esneh,  derived  its  name  from  the  large  fish  lato,  under  which  form 
the  goddess  Neith  was  worshipped.  Its  temple  was  magnificent;  but 
the  jamb  of  a gateway  is  the  only  relic  of  the  original  structure  ; the 
other  remains  belong  to  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  eras,  the  names  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  and  Epiphanes,  of  Vespasian,  and  Geta,  appearing 
in  the  sculptures.  Apollinopolu  Magna  stood  about  13  miles  below 
the  Lesser  Cataract,  and  became  under  the  Romans  the  seat  of  a bishop’s 
see,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  'Prajana.  The  remains  at 
Edfoo  consist  of  two  magnificent  temples  ; the  larger  one  founded  by  ' 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  dedicated  to  Noum,  424  ft.  long,  by  14.5 
wide,  and  having  a gateway  50  ft.  high  j the  lesser  one  founded  by 


' Inter  finitimas  vetns  atquc  antiqua  eimultas, 
immortale  odium,  et  nunquam  aanabile  vulnus 
Ardet  adhuc  Coptos  ct  Tcntyra.  Summua  utrimque 
Inde  furor  vulgo,  quod  numina  vicinorum 
Odit  utorquc  locus,  cum  solos  crcdat  habendos 
Kssedcos,  quos  ipse  colit. — Jor.  xv.  3S. 

Terga  fugm  ccleri  prmstantibus  omnibus  instant 

Qui  vicliia  colunt  umbrosm  Tentyra  palmse. — lj>.  xv.  7G 
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Ptolemy  Physcon.  Antsopolis,  on  the  E.  or  right  hank  of  the  river, 
was  80  named  from  the  worship  of  Antaeus,  introduced  from  Libya. 
The  plain  adjacent  to  it  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat 
• between  Isis  and  Typhon.  Under  the  Christian  emperors' it  was  an 
episco))al  see.  Chemmis,  or  as  it  was  later  called,  Pasopolis  (the 
Greek  Pan  representing  the  Egyptian  Chem)  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Pan,  and  also  of  Perseus,  who  was  said  occasionally  to  visit 
the  place.  The  modem  name  Kkhmim  is  a corrupted  form  of  Chemmis. 
Coptos,  Kouft,  stood  about  a mile  fi-om  the  river,  and  was  the  spot 
where  the  route  for  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea  left  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Subsequently  to  ii.c.  266,  when  Berenice  was  built,  it  was  a 
prosperous  and  busy  place,  and  remained  so  down  to  the  latest  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Ombi  was  about  80  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and 
was  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak.  The 
remains  of  two  fine  temples  still  exist,  mainly  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  a few  specimens  of  an  earlier  date  ; the  larger  one  was  a kind  of 
Pantheon,  the  'smaller  was  sacred  to  Isis ; they  stand  on  a hill,  and 
present  an  imposing  appearance.  SySne,*  Assmum,  was  the  most 
southerly  town  of  Egypt,  and  stood  on  a peninsula  immediately  below 
the  Great  Falls.  The  granite  quarries  about  it  produced  the  fine 
stones  out  of  which  the  colossal  statues  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  were 
cut.  Syene*  was  important  both  as  a military  and  commercial  post. 
Opposite  Syene  is  the  small  island  of  Elephan^e,  which  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  river  from  the  S.  : it  was  thus  regarded  as  the 
key  of  the  Tliebaid,  and  hence  was  garrisoned  by  the  successive  ownei-s 
of  Egypt,  whether  Egyptians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  or  Romans.  Its 
fertility  and  verdure  present  a strong  contrast  to  the  sterility  that 
surrounds  it.  The  most  striking  remains  on  it  are  a temple  of  Kneph 
built  by  Amenoph  III.,  and  the  Kilometer.  About  6J  miles  above 
Syene  were  the  two  small  islands  of  Fhilse  ; * the  lesser  one,  to  which 
the  name  was  more  particularly  applied,  was  reputed  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris,  and  hence  regarded  as  specially  sacred.  Both  islands 
abound  in  temples  and  monuments,  erected  for  the  most  part  by  the 
Ptolemies.  The  chief  temple,  dedicated  to  Ammon  Osiris,  was  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  small  island,  and  was  approached  from  the  river  through 
a double  colonnade  ; the  walls  are  covered  with  sculptures  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Osiris.  The  Pharoahs  kept  a strong  garrison  on 
the  island.  Phila:  was  also  the  seat  of  a Christian  Church. 

On  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  there  were  two  ports  of  consequence — 
Kyos-Hormos  and  Berenice,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Indian  and  South  African  trade.  The  first  was 
probably  so  named  from  the  pearl-mussel  found  there  ( “ Harbour  of 


* Its  position,  very  nearly  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is  frequently  noticed 
1 y Lucan.  • . 

Calida  medius  mihi  co^nitus  axis 
-Ugypto,  atquc  umbras  nusquam  flectentc  Syene. — ii.  587. 

Nam  quis  ad  exustam  Cancro  torrente  Sycnen. 

Ibit, viii.  851. 

Cancroque  suam  torrente  Sycnen, 

Imploratus  adcst.  x.  234. 

^ It  was  the  place  to  which  Juvenal  was  banished. 

< Qua  dirimunt  Arabum  populis  -Egyptia  rura 
Keixni  clauatra  Philse.  Lvr.  x.  3 1 '?• 
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the  Mussel”),  the  second  after  the  mother  of  Philadelphus.  They 
sto<^  I’espectively  at  27'^  and  23^^  56'  N.  lat.  The  more  southerly 
position  of  Berenice  rendered  it  ultimately  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
two  places.  It  stood  on  a small  bay  at  the  extremity  of  a deep  gulf, 
named  Sinus  Immundus.  Myos-Hormos  seems  to  have  declined  in  the 
reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Traian. 


Tlie  Mi'iiiiiiiiiiutii  .It  Thebes  Uuriiig  ihe  iuuiidaliuu.  (Krum  Wilkinsuii.) 


§ 14.  Three  of  the  Oases  were  closely  connected  with  Egypt. 
Oasis  Maena,  El-Khargeh,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  simply  termed 
“ Oasis,”  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Thebes.  Jt  is  80  miles  long,  by 
about  9 broad  ; and  is  bounded  by  a high  calcareous  ridge.  None 
of  the  monuments  on  it  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic  era,  the 
principal  buildings  bespeaking  the  Macedonian  or  even  the  Eoman 
period.  It  was  a place  of  exile  for  jiolitical  offenders,  and  for 
Christian  fugitives.  It  was  visited  by  Cambyses  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Ammonians.  The  great  temple,  142  ft.  by  63,  and 
about  30  in  height,  was  dedicated  to  Ammon ; the  other  remains 
are  a remarkable  necroiwlis,  and  a palace  of  the  Homan  era.  Oatis 
Parra.  Kl-Dahkd,  lies  N.  of  Oasis  Magna,  from  which  it  was 
sejiaratetl  by  a high  ridge,  and  contains  several  warm  springs.  It 
has  a temple  and  tombs  of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  Under  the  Homans 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat ; now  its  chief  productions  are  dates, 
and  other  fruits.  Ammonium,  El-Siwah,  was  about  20  days’ 
journey  distant  from  Thebes,  from  which  )K)int  it  was  most  easily 
accessible,  though  it  was  also  approached  from  Parartonium.  This 
Oasis  is  about  6 miles  long,  bj'  3 broad,  well  irrigated  by  water 
springs  (one  of  which  “ the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,”  was  jiarticularly 
celebrated  for  the  apparent  coldness  of  its  water),  and  remarkably 
fertile  in  dates,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits,  which  were  largely 
exportetl.  The  oasis  derived,  however,  its  chief  celebrity  from  the 
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temple*  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  ranked  with  thoee  of 
Delphi  and  Dodona,  and  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
ruins  of  the  temide  exist  at  Vmmebeda,  and  jirobahly  belong  to  the 
Persian  era  of  Egyptian  history.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  colours  still  remain  in  some  places.  The 
soil  of  the  oasis  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt. 

History  of  Egypt  — The  history  of  Egypt  may  bo  divided  into  four 
periods,  vix. — the  Pharaonic,  down  to  u.c.  b2!) ; the  Persian,  from  525 
to  332  ; the  Macedonian  or  Hellenic,  from  332  to  30  ; and  the  Roman 
from  B c.  30  to  a.d.  640. 

1.  The  first  of  these,  the  Pharaonic,  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions : — the  old  monarchy,  extending  from  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  ; the  middle,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  ; and  the  new,  from  the  re  establish* 
inent  of  the  native  monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  Persian  conquest. 

(1.)  I'/ic  out  Monarchy. — Memphis  was  the  most  ancient  capital,  the 
foimdation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Menes,  tlie  first  mortal  king  of 
Egypt.  The  names  of  the  kings,  divided  into  dynasties,  are  handed 
down  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,*  and  are  also  known  from  the  works 
which  they  executed.  The  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Old  Monarchy  is  that  of  the  Pyramid  kings,  placed  in  Manetho ’s 
fourth  dynasty.  Their  names  are  found  upon  these  monuments : the 
builder  of  the  great  pyramid  is  called  Suphis  by  Manetho,  Cheops  by . 
Herodotus,  and  Khufu,  or  Shufu,  in  an  inscription  upon  the  pyramid. 
The  erection  of  the  second  pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  to  Chephron;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs  has  been 
read  the  name  of  Khafra,  or  Shafre.  The  builder  of  the  third  pyramid 
is  named  Mycerinus  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus;  and  in  this  very 
pyramid  a coffin  has  been  found  bearing  the  name  Menkura.  The  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  Old  Monarchy  were  those  of  Manetho’s  12tb 
dynasty ; to  this  period  are  assigned  the  construction  of  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy. — Of  this  period  we  only  know  that  a 
nomadic  horde  for  several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tri- 
butary; that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the  Sethroite  nome 
they  constructed  an  immense  earth-camp,  which  they  called  Abaris ; 
that  at  a certain  period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 


* Ventum  erat  ad  tempinm,  Libycis  quod  gentibus  unum 
Inculti  Garamantes  habent : slat  corniger  illic 
Jupiter,  ut  memorant,  sed  non  aut  fulmina  vibrans. 

Ant  similis  nostro,  sed  tortis  comibus  Ammon. 

Non  illic  Libyes  posnernnt  ditia  gentes 
Templa,  nec  Eois  splendent  donaria  gemmis. 

Quamrls  ^thiopum  populis,  Arabumquc  beatis 
Gentibus,  atque  Indis  unus  sit  Jupiter  Ammon, 

Pauper  adhuc  Deus  est,  nullis  violata  per  sevum 

Divitiis  delubra  tenens : morumque  priorum 

Numen  Romano  templum  defendit  ab  auro. — Lvc.  lx.  611. 

• Manetho  was  an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  under  the  Ptolemies  in  the  3rd 
century  s.c.,  and  wrote  in  Greek  a history  of  Egypt,  in  which  he  divided  the  kings 
into  thirty  dynasties.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  the  lists  of  dynasties  have  been 
preserved  by  the  Christian  writers. 
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were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  which  held  intimate  rela- 
tions with  Ethiopia;  another  at  Xois,  among  the  marshes  of  the  Nile; 
and  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  regained  their  independence,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Hyksoa,  who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine. 

(3.)  Tke  Sew  Monarchy  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty.  The  kingdom  was  consolidated  by 
Amosis,  who  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Hyksos,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way  for  the  foreign  expeditions  * which  his  successors  carri^  on  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  extending  from  Mesopotamia  in  the  former  to  Ethiopia  in 
the  latter  continent.  The  glorious  era  of  Egyptian  history  was  under 
the  19th  dynasty,  when  Sethi  I.,  n.c.  1322,  and  his  grandson,  Rameses 
the  Great,  n.c.  1311,  both  of  whom  represent  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greek 
historiaiu,  cairied  their  arms  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  and 
southwards  into  Soudan,  and  amassed  vast  treasures,  which  were  ex- 
pended on  public  works.  Rameses  originated  the  project  of  connecting' 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile.  He  is  further  known  as  the  builder  of  the 
rock  temples  of  Aboosimbel,  as  well  as  of  temples  at  Napata,  Tanis, 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  other  places.  Under  the  later  kings  of  the 
19th  dynasty  the' power  of  Egypt  faded;  the  20th  and  21st  dynasties 
achieved  nothing  worthy  of  record;  but.wifh  the  22nd  we  enter  upon  a 
period  that  is  interesting  from  its  associations  with  Biblical  history, 
the  first  of  this  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.  (Sesonchis),  n.c.  990,  being  the 
Shishsk  who  invaded  Judeea  in  Rehoboam’s  reign  and  pillaged  -the 
temple  (I  Kings  xiv.  25):  the  extent  of  his  rule  is  marked  by  the  forces 
he  commanded,  consisting  of  Libyans,  Sukkiims  (who  are  supposed  to 
bo  the  Troglodytes  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Red  Sea),  and  Ethi- 
opians (2  Chron.  xii.  3).  In  the  reign  of  Osorkon  I.  the  expedition  of 
&rali,  the  Ethiopian,  took  place  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9);  this  expedition  is 
nowhere  else  noticed,  and  it  appears  almost  unavoidable  that  we 
should  identify  Zerah  with  Osorkon.  The  25th  dynasty  consisted  of 
Ethiopians,  the  two  first  of  whom,  Sabaco  and  ^bichus,  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Egypt,  while  the  third,  Taracus,  was  restricted  to  Upper 
Egypt.  The  second  of  these  monarchs  is  the  So  with  whom  Hoshea, 


* Wc  find  in  inscriptions  the  names  of  foreign  nations  subdued  by  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  : Sashi,  undoubtedly  the  negroes  ; 
the  name  survives  in  Nasamones  — WruAt  Amun,  “negroes  of  Ammon  Cu»h, 
as  in  Scripture,  the  Greek  Ethiopia  ; Shaso,  the  general  name  of  the  Arabs  : 
Palifhta,  the  Philistines,  who  were  connected  with  the  Egyptians  by  descent,  as 
is  implied  in  the  name  Caphthor,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  the  primitive  seat  of 
the  Philistines  (Jer.  xlvii.  4 ; Am.  ix.  7):  Khita,  or  Sheta,  Hittites,  to  whom 
belonged  the  fortress  of  Ateth,  or  Kadesh,  perhaps  Ashteroth-Kamaim  : Shaire- 
tana,  supposed  to  be  the  Sbarutinians  who  lived  near  Antioch  : Tokkari,  a people 
whose  rcsidance  is  unknown,  represented  as  wearing  helmets  similar  to  those  in 
the  sculptures  of  Persepolis : Rebo,  a nation  probably  from  the  northern  part  of 
Assyria : Fount,  probably  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Arabia : Shari  (compare 
Scriptural  Shur),  a tribe  of  Northern  Arabia : Sot-n-no,  probably  in  Northern 
Syria ; the  name  may  be  connected  with  Aradus : Kahrayn,  undoubtedly  the 
Nabaraim  of  Scripture  (Mesopotamia),  with  the  town  Ninieu  (Nineveh)  : Shinar, 
the  Scriptural  Shinar,  Babylonia ; Toeraha,  Maahoaah  (Moschi  t),  and  K»fa,  Asiatic 
races  whose  residences  have  not  been  identified  : Aamaori  (Samaria  1)  ; Lemanon, 
a Syrian  tribe  about  I.ebanon : Kanana,  the  Canaanites ; lastly,  Hykaoa,  with 
regard  to  whom  great  doubt  exists ; the  name  is  of  Arabian  origin,  and  may 
signify  either  “ Shepherd  kings  ” or  “ Arab  kings ; ” but  whether  they  were 
Canaanites,  Arabians  or  Philistines,  is  not  agreed. 
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king  of  Isi'ael,  made  a treaty  (2  Kings  xvii.  4),  in  whose  reign  Egypt 
came  into  collision  with  Assyria.  Taracus,  the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture, 
succeeded  So  in  the  rule  of  the  Thebaid,  while  native  princes  governed 
Lower  Egypt.  The  Assyrian  war  was  continued  in  his  reign,  and  the 
sieges  of  Libnah  and  Lachish  by  Sennacherib,  which  took  place  in  each 
of  the  two  expeditions  noticed  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  17),  had 
reference  to  the  Egyptian  rather  than  the  Jewish  campaign.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  the  reign  of  Tirhakah  that  the  dodecarchy  prevailed  in 
Ijower  Egj'pt:  these  twelve  contemporaneous  rulers  were  probably  the 
heads  of  the  nomes.  The  .diithiopian  dynasty  in  Upper  and  the  dode- 
carchy in  Lower  Egypt  were  followed  by  the  re-establishment  of  a 
native  dynasty  in  the  person  of  Psammetichus  I.,  B.c.  671.  He  intro- 
duced Greek  auxiliaries  into  his  army,  to  the  gi'eat  dissatisfaction  of 
the  native  troops,  who  seceded  in  a body,  and  settled  to  the  south  of 
Meroe.  The  long  siege  of  Azotus,  stated  at  twenty-nine  years  !_Uer.  ii. 

1.57),  and  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Scytliians,  were  two  chief 
events  of  his  reign.  His  son  Neco,  or  Necho,  B.c.  617,  made  a vain 
attempt  to  regain  the  supremacy  which  Egypt  had  once  enjoyed  over 
Western  Asia;  he  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo  ( 2 Kings  xxiii.  29),  but  was 
himself  utterly  defeated  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish  (Jer.  xlvi.  2). 
Psammetichus  II.,  or  Psammis,B.C.  601,  passed  an  uneventful  reign  of  six 
j^ears,  and  was  succeeded  by  Apries,  the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  the  Bible, 
B.c.  595,  the  king  with  whom  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  entered  into 
alliance.  He  was  successful  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  capturing 
Gaza  and  Sidon,  and  obliging  the  Chaldxean  army  to  retire  from  Jeru- 
salem ; but  his  attempt  on  Cyrene  was  a failure,  and  terminated  in  the 
revolt  of  his  troops,  and  his  own  deposition  and  death  : it  would^appear 
from  some  passages  in  the  Bible  (Is.  xix.  2;  Jeis  xliii.  10,  xlivr  1,  30) 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  undertook  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  Amasis, 
B.c.  570,  who  deposed  and  succeeded  Necho,  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Greeks,  and  gave  them  Naucratis  as  an  emporium:  his 
works  of  art,  particularly  the  monuments  at  Sais,  were  numerous  and 
splendid.  Psammenitus  came  to  the  throne  just  as  Gambyses  reached 
the  frontier  of  Egypt,  b.c.  525.  He  was  defeated  at  Pelusium,  and 
afterwards  besieged  and  captured  at  Memphis;  and  from  this  time 
Egypt  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  empire. 

II.  The  Persian  Era. — The  27th  dynasty  consisted  of  eight  Persian 
kings,  who  were  satraps  of  the  Persian  emperor.  The  chief  events 
during  this  period  were  the  two  revolts  in  488  and  456,  the  first  of 
which  delayed  the  second  invasion  of  Greece.  The  28th  dynasty  con- 
tains only  one  name,  Amyrtseus  the  Saite,  who  reigned  over  the  whole 
land,  and  whoso  sarcophagus  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  29th  contained  four,  and  the  30th  three  kings,  the  last  of  w'hom, 
Nectanebus  II.,  was  dethroned  by  the  generals  of  Darius  Ochus. 

III.  The  Hellenic  Era. — This  commences  with  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  332).  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire  in  323,  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagida;.  The  early  kings  of  this  dynasty 
were  engaged  in  frequent  contests  with  the  king.s  of  Syria.  Soter  him- 
self (32.3-283)  conquered  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria;  Philadelphus  (28  >- 
247)  secured  peace  by  giving  these  provinces  as  the  mai-riage-portion  of 
Berenice,  the  wdfe  of  Antiochus  Theus;  Euergetes  (247-222)  took  up 
arms  to  revenge  the  death  of  Berenice,  and  reduced  the  Syrian  pro- 
vinces to  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India ; Philopator  (222-205j  do- 
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feated  Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia,  and  thus  regained  the  disputed 
possessions  which  had  previously  been  conquered  by  the  Syrians  ; but 
under  Epiphanes  (205-181)  they  were  finally  lost,  and  the  attempt  to 
regain  them  under  Philometor  (181-146)  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Egyptians  at  Pelusium  in  170.  The  succeeding  reigns  of  Euer- 
getcs  II.  (146-117),  Lathyrus  (117-107,  and  again  89-81),  Alexander  I. 
and  Cleopatra  (107-90),  and  Auletes  (80-51),  are  chieHy  notorious  for 
' the  profligacy  of  the  successive  sovereigns  and  the  frequent  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  The  disputes  that  prevailed  opened  the 
door  for  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  and  the  last  of  these  kings 
was  restored  to  his  throne  by  A.  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria.  In  the 
reign  of  his  successors,  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  the  Alexandrian  war 
arose,  in  which  Ceesar  took  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  and  IHolemy  perished 
in  47.  Cleopatra  thenceforward  reigned  in  conjunction  with  another 
brother : her  eventful  life  was  terminated  by  her  own  hand  in  30,  and 
the  dynasty  of  the  two  Ptolemies  ended.  As  to  the  internal  state  of 
Egypt  under  the  Hellenic  munarchs,  it  was  on  the  whole  prosperous. 
Commerce  was  fostered  not  only  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandi-ia,  but 
subsequently  by  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  through  the  Red  Sea 
by  Philadelphus ; literature  flourished  greatly  at  Alexandria ; even  the 
old  Egyptian  edifices  came  in  for  a share  of  royal  patronage,  and  many 
of  the  temples  were  either  restored  or  enlarged. 

IV.  The  Roman  Era. — For  a long  period  Egypt  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity  under  the  Roman  emperors,  who  treated  it  generally  with 
consideration,  and  aided  in  the  maintenance  of  the  religious  edifices. 
In  the  reign  of  Am-elius  a serious  rebellion  occmred  (a.d.  171-17.5); 
in  269.  the  country  was  for  a few  months  occupied  by  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra;  and  thenceforward  troublous  times  set  in  through  the 
resistance  offered  to  Aurelian  in  272,  Probus  in  276,  and  Diocletian 
in  285.  The  religious  disputes  of  the  Arions  and  Athanasians  form 
prominent  topics  in  the  history  of  this  period  ; and  the  extent  to  which 
mouasticism  prevailed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  exercised  a-prejudicial 
influence  on  the  country.  In  a.d.  379  Paganism  was  denounced  by  an 
imperhil  edict,  and  all  the  temples  were  overthrown.  The  only  subse- 
quent events  were  the  subjugation  of  Egypt  by  Persia  in  a.d.  618  ; and 
its  conquest  by  Amron,  the  general  of  the  Khaliph  Omar,  in  640. 
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II. — .'Ethiopia. 

§ 15.  ^Ethiopia,  in  its  strictly  territorial  sense,'  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  W.  by  the  Libyan  Desert,  on  the  S.*  by  the 
Abyssinian  highlands,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  from  Prom.  Prasum  in  the  S.  to  Prom.  Bazium  in  the  N. 
It  embraces  Nubia,  Sennaar,  Kordo/an,  and  northern  Abyssinia. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  a mountainous  country,  rising  gradually  to- 
wards the  S.  Water  is  abundant  there,  and  tie  country  seems  to 
have  been  famed  for  its  fertility  in  ancient  times.  In  addition  to 
various  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  it  jossessed  some  articles  of 
great  commercial  value,  particularly  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory. 

Name.— The  Greeks  derived  “.Ethiopia”  from  aWa>,  and  &ij/,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  would  betoken  the  land  of  the  dark-complexioned.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  a Qrsecized  form  of  Ethosh,  the  name 
by  which  the  Egyptians  described  it. 

§ 16.  llie  mountain-ranges  of  this  vast  district  were  but  imper- 
fectly known.  A lofty  chain  skirts  the  sea-coast,  and  shuts  out  the 
interior  from  easy  access  to  the  sea.  On  the  W.  a range,  named 
£thiopici  Montes,  forms  the  natural  limit  on  the  side  of  the  desert. 
Far  away  to  the  S.  were  the  Lunes  Montes,  reputed  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  The  sea-coast  was  tolerably  well  known  from 
the  visits  of  merchants.  The  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  are  not 
noticed  under  any  specific  name.  Two  bays  only  are  described,  viz. : 
Adulicns  Sinus,  Annesley  Bay,  in  the  Red  Sea ; and  Avalltes  Sin, 
somewhat  S,  of  the  Straits.  Of  the  ‘pTomontories  we  may  notice  — 
Bazium,  Ras-el-Naschef,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  Syene ; Arom&ta, 
C.  Ouardafui,  the  most  easterly  point  of  Africa ; and  Prasum,  C. 
Delyado,  in  the  extreme  S.  The  positions  of  others  that  are 
noticed  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  such  as  Zingis,  Woti 
Cornu,  and  Ehaptnm,  are  not  well  ascertained.  ' The  chief  river  is 
the  Nile,  which  has  been  already  described  as  dividing  into  two 
branches  in  this  part  of  its  course,  to  one  of  which  (probably  the 
Blue  Nile)  the  name  of  Ast&pus  was  given,  and  which  also  receives, 
near  Meroe,  an  imiwrtant  tributary,  now  named  the  Tacazze,  and 
probably  formerly  the  A8tab6ras.  The  lakes,  in  which  the'Nile  was 


* The  name  .Sthiopia  was  sometimes  nsed  in  a broader  sense  to  signify  all  the 
inhabitants  of  interior  Africa,  and  in  this  case  the  inhabitants  of  ^Ethiopia  proper 
were  distinguished  as  the  Ethiopians  beyond  Egypt.  We  have  already  (p.  19) 
referred  to  the  mythical  Ethiopians. 

^ Ethiopia  was  the  most  southerly  land  known  to  the  ancients : hence  Lacan 
describes  it  as — 

Ethiopumque  solum  quod  non  premeret  ir  ah  ulla 

Signiferi  regione  poli,  nisi  poplite  lapso 

Vltima  curvati  procederet  ungula  Tauri. — iii.  253. 
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reputed  to  have  its  sources,  fell  within  the  limits  of  ^Ethiopia : iu 
addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the  lake  Coloe.  or  Pseboa.  Dem- 
bea,  through  which  the  Astapus  flows. 

§ 17.  'J'he  inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  were  a mixture  of 
Arabian  and  Libya  i ra-  es  with  the  geuuine  .Ethiopians.  They 
were  divided  into  a number  of  tribes,  designated  according  to  their 
diet  or  employment,  such  a^  the  Rhizophagi,  “ root-eaters,”  Acrido- 
phagi,  “ locust-eaters,”  &c.  The  residences  of  these  tribes  are  un- 
certain, with  the  exception  of  the  following  four  : — The  Blemmyes 
aud  Megabari,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Astaboras ; the  Icthyo- 
pUgi,  “ fish-eaters,”  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  the  Bay  of 
Adule ; and  the  Troglodyts,  “ cave-dwellers,”  in  the  mountains 
skirting  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Egypt.  The  Maorobii.  “ long-lived,” 
had  a settled  residence,  but  its  locality  cannot  be  considered  as  known. 
The  SembritsB  are  deserving  of  notice,  as  being  in  all  probability  the 
descendants  of  the  Automoli,  noticed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  as  the 
war-casto  of  Egypt,  who  deserted  in  the  reign  of  Psammetlchus, 
B.C.  658.  The  Sembritae  appear  to  have  lived  on  the  Astapus,  not 
far  from  Auxume,  which  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  caste  “ Asmach.”  The  Nubas*  originally  lived  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Meroe,  in  Kordofan : they  were 
the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guides  engaged  in  the  trade  between 
Egypt  and  Inner  Africa,  and  derived  their  name  from  the  gold 
(“  noub  ” in  Egyptian)  imported  from  Kordofan.  Originally  they 
were  isolated  tribes,  but  in  the  3rd  cent.  a.d.  they  were  consolidated, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (about  a.d.  300)  were  transferred  by 
the  Romans  to  the  Nile,  as  a barrier  against  the  Blemmyes  : they 
thus  gave  to  that  district  the  name  of  Nubia,  which  it  still  retains. 
The  country  may  he  considered  as  divided  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts ; — Dodecaschoenos,  in  the  N.,  extending  for  12  schceni  (as  its 
name  implies)  from  Philm  to  Pscelcis : by  the  Romans  it  was  an- 
nexed to  Egypt ; JEtJiiopia  Proper,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  which 
extended  southwards  from  Pscelcis  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles;  B^o  Aozomit&nun,  between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Blue  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  nearly  coextensive  with  Abyssinia; 
and  Barbaria  or  Azania,  Ajan,  the  coast-district  from  the  promontory 
of  Aromata  to  that  of  Rhaptum : the  latter  name,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  applied  more  particularly  to  the  interior.  Tlie  southern 
portion  of  Meroe  was  named  the  “ Isle,”  as  being  bounded  on  tliree 


* His  eimul,  inmitem  testantes  corpore  golem, 

Exugti  venere  Nubio.  Non  lerca  ca.<i8ig, 

Nec  lorica  riget  ferro,  nec  tenditur  arcus ; 

Tempora  multipUci  mos  rat  defendere  lino, 

£t  lino  munire  latus,  scelerataque  succis 

Spicula  diri^re,  et  ferrum  infamare  veneno. — SiL.  Ital.  iii.  268. 
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of  its  sides  by  rivers,  viz. : the  Nile  on  the  W.,  the  Astapus  or 
Blue  Nile  on  the  S.,  and  the  Astaboras  on  the  It  was 

bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  and'ra  the  W.  of 
the  Nile  was  the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  This  district  was  rich^  in 
productions  of  every  kind — ^minerals,  animals,  and  vegetables;  and 
its  fertility,  combined  with  its  central  jiosition,  led  to  the  high 
prosperity  which  it  attained. 

§ 18.  The  towns  of  .^Ethiopia,  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
through  the  Greek  historians  and  geographers,  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  classes:  the  genuine  ^Ethiopian  towns,  which  were  chiefly 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  and  the  Greek  emporia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter  belong  to  the  i>eriod  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  include  PtolcmSis-Theron,  Adule,  Arsinog,  and  Berenice 
Epideires.  From  these  an  active  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only  with 
the  interior,  but  with  Arabia,  Western  India,  and  Ceylon.  These 
towns  flourished  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  Of 
the  ^Ethiopian  towns,  the  southern  capital  Meroe  was  undoubtedly 
the  first  in  importance.  The  remains  of  temples  and  pyramids  prove 
the  existence  of  numerous  towns  in  the  same  district.  NajAta* 
comes  next,  and  as  the  northern  capital  of  ^Ethiopia  was  even  more 
important  in  relation  to  Egypt.  Numerous  important  towns  were 
erected  by  the  Pharoahs  between  Nap&ta  and  the  Egyptian  frontier, 
the  history  of  which  is  lost,  but  the  ruins  remain,  testifying  to  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  temples  :•  these  are  found  at  Dendoor,  a short 
distance  S.  of  Talmis  ; at  Derr ; at  Aboosimbal  or  Ipsamhol  (perhaps 
the  ancient  Aboccis),  alnjut  two  days’  journey  below  the  Second 
Cataract ; at  Semneh,  above  the  Great  Cataract,  a place  probably  in- 
tended to  guard  tbe  Nile ; at  Sdeb,  below  the  Third  Cataract ; and  at 
numerous  other  places.  Subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Meroe,  Auxurae 
rose  to  importance  as  a seat  both  of  art  and  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  towns  of  the  interior  were  entrepflts  for  the  Central  African 
trade : to  this  circumstance  Merod,  Auxume,  and  Naj^ta  owed  their 
wealth.  Some  of  the  towns  in  Dodecaschoenus  were  border-fortresses, 
and  are  hence  noticed  in  connexion  with  the  campaigns  of  Petroniua. 


* Late  tibi  gorsite  rupto 

Ambitnr  nigris  Meroe  fccunda  colonle, 

Leeta  comis  ebeni : quie,  quamvis  arborc  multa 
Frondeat,  seBtatcm  nulla  sibi  mitigat  umbra : 

Linea  tam  rectum  mundi  ferit  ilia  Leonem. — Lie.  x.  302. 

* The  pyramids  and  temples  near  OebeUel-Birkel  arc  supposed  to  mark  its  site ; 
while  the  thirty-five  pyramids  of  Nouri  stand  eight  miles  higher  up. 

* These  temples  were  chiefly  built  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  : the  temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Derr,  and  the  richly  sculptured  temples  at  Aboorimbel  are  of  the  date 
of  Rameses  the  Great.  At  Hataaia  is  a temple  bearing  the  sign-manual  of 
Thothmes  III.  These  buildings  probably  survived  to  a late  age,  and  were 
beautified  or  enlarged  at  various  eras : at  Dendoor,  for  instance,  there  are  re- 
mains of  the  Augustan  age. 
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(I.)  Jr.  Dodecaschoenut. — Talmis  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  five  days'  journey  S.  of  Philae.  The  ruins  of  it  at  Kalubsch'e  are 
highly  interesting,  consisting  of  a rock-temple  dedicated  to  Manduls, 
with  bas-reliefs  and  beautiful  sculptures.  'This  temple  was  originally 
built  by  Ainunoph  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  repaired 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  A fac-simile  of  these 
sculptures  stands  in  the  British  Museum.  A curious  Greek  inscription 
of  Silco,  probably  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Nubas  who  protected  the 
liomou  frontier,  has  been  found  there.  Another  temple  of  great  interest 
belongs  to  the  Pharaonic  era.  Ftelcifl,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Dakkeh,  was  one  of  the  strongholds  which  Petronius  took  from  the 
.Ethiopians,  and  constituted  a Roman  fortress  (b.c.  23).  There  is  a 
temple  of  Hermes  Trismegistus  at  Dakkeh,  founded  by  Ergamenes,  a 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  ffi£ra  Sycamhuu  was  an  ex- 
tensive mart  on  the  southern  frontier,  probably  at  Wady  Maliarrakah. 
The  lesser  towns  in  this  district  were — ParembSle,  Debot,  a fortress  on 
the  Egyptian  border,  with  a temple  of  Isis  founded  by  Ashar-Amun, 
and  adorned  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
remains;  TapMs,  Teffa,  with  large  stone-quarries  near  it;  TntziB,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  Gerf  Hoseoyn,  consisting  of  a rock-temple  of  the 
reign  of  Ramesos  the  Great,  with  numerous  figures ; Tachompso,  on  an 
island  opposite  Pselcis,  and  hence  named  ContnuFielois,  when  the 
latter  place  rose  to  importance : its  position  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
no  island  exists  opposite  the  site  of  Pselcis ; the  lake  noticed  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  29)  was  merely  a reach  of  the  Nile. 

(2.)  In  Ethiopia  Proper. — NaiAta,  the  northern  capital,  was  situ- 
ated probably  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  great  bend  which  the  Nile 
makes  in  about  19°  N.  lat.,  and  near  Gehel-d-Birkel,  where  are  found, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  temples  dedicated  to  Osiris  and 
Ammon,  richly  decorated  with  sculptures,  and  some  pyramids.  The 
two  Egyptian  lions  which  now  adorn  the  British  Museum  were  brought 
from  this  spot.  Judging  from  its  ruins,  Na{Ata  must  have  been  a 
veiy  wealthy  place,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  terminus  of  the 
routes  from  Gagaudes  in  the  N.W.,  and  Meroe  in  the  S.E.  It  was  the 
capitid  of  Ethiopia  under  the  Sabacos  and  Tirhaka,  who  extended 
their  sway  over  Upper  Egypt ; and  it  was  the  most  southerly  point 
that  the  Romans  reached.  It  sunk  after  its  capture  by  Petronius, 
B.C.  22.  The  town  of  Heroe  stood  about  90  miles  S.  of  the  junction 
of  the  Astaboras  with  the  Nile,  at  Daidadah,  where  its  site  is  marked 
by  some  pyramids.  In  addition  to  this,  ruins  of  cities,  whose  names 
hare  jierished,  extend  for  a considerable  distance  near  the  Nile  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  N.  lat.,  consisting  of  numerous  temples,  colonnades, 
and  mounds  of  bricks.  The  architecture  bespeaks  a late  age  of  Egyp- 
tian ai-t.  Meroe  was  the  seat  of  a powerful  state,  in  which  the  priest- 
hood exercised  great  influence,  while  the  sceptre  was  often  held  by 
females,  with  the  ofiScial  name  of  Candace.  When  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs  extended  their  sway  over  Northern  Ethiopia,  Meroe  remained 
independent.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  an  unimpor- 
tant place.  In  the  same  district  were  two  towns,  named  Piimis  Parvs 
and  F.  Magna,  the  former  of  which,  also  named  Premnis,  is  plac^ 
near  the  northern  frontier  at  Ibrim,  and  was  a fortress  captured  b\ 
Petronius,  and  afterwards  retained  by  the  Romans  as  an  advanced  post : 
the  other  was  to  tlie  S.  of  Napata,  not  far  from  Meroe.  Anzfime  stood 
E.  of  the  Astaboras,  in  about  14°  7'  N.  lat.,  and  is  rcpitsented  bv 
Axuin,  the  capital  of  Tigre:  it  was  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  Meroii  in  the  1st 
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or  2nd  cent,  of  our  era.  From  the  fact  of  Greek  being  spoken  there, 
it  was  not  improbably  a colony  of  Adule.  The  most  interesting  relics 
of. the  old  town  are  an  obelisk  60  feet  high,  and  a square  enclosure 
with  a seat,  reputed  to  be  the  throne  of  the  old  kings.  Auzume  was 
the  seat  of  a bishoprick,  as  we  learn  from  a rescript  of  Constantins 
Nicophorus  about  a.d.  3S6. 

(3.)  On  Oie  Coast. — Ad&le,  Thtdla,  on  the  bay  of  the  Rod  Sea  named 
after  it,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from  Egypt. 
Under  the  Romans  it  served  as  the  port  of  Auxume,  and  it  was  then  a 
place  of  extensive  trade.  It  possessed  a famous  inscription,  named 
Monumentum  Adulitanum,  copied  by  Cosmas  in  the  6th  cent,  a.d.,  in 
which  the  proceedings  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  are  recorded.  Ptolemais 
Theron,  originally  a town  of  the  Troglodytes  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  se- 
lected by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  282-246)  as  the  spot  whence 
elephant-hunting  should  be  prosecuted : it  hence  became  a place  of  large 
trade,  both  in  elephants  and  in  ivory.  . Its  position  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  -probably  not  far  from  Adule.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  position 
of  Sabas  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  places  at  which  the 
Sabaeans  of  the  Bible  dwelt,  while  another  plate  of  the  same  name 
stood  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia. 

Of  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  we  may  briefly  notice — ArsinoS,  a 
port  in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytes,  once  called  Olbia;  Berenice 
Pancbi^STU,  in  the  Troglodyte  country,  named  the  “All-golden,” 
from  the  mines  of  Jebd  OUaki  near  it ; a second  - Arsinoe,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea and  Berenice  Epideiree,  deriving  its  surname 
from  its  position  “ on  a neck  ” of  land  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Mandeb  : 
it  was  also  called  Deire ; Ptolemy  Philadelphus  favoured  it,  and  named 
it  after  his  sister  Berenice. 

(4.)  On  the  Indian  Ocean. — Kalao,  probably  at  Berbera,  was  a mart 
for  gum,  cattle,  slaves,  and  ivory.  Bhapta  was  the  collective  name  of 
several  villages  (probably  opposite  the  isle  of  Fata),  so  called  from  the 
“ sewed”  boats,  i.e.  fastened  by  fibres  instead  of  nails,  which  were  used 
there  : it  was  the  most  distant  trading  station  known  on  this  coast. 

History. — .Ethiopia  was  intimately  connected  with  Egypt,  and  not  un- 
firequently  was  under  the  same  sovereign.  Among  the  predecessors  of 
Sesortasen  were  eighteen  .Ethiopian  kings.  Sesortasen  himself  is  said 
to  have  conquered  .Ethiopia.  The  l.Sth  dynasty  took  refuge  there 
during  the  occupation  of  the  Hyksos.  The  16th  and  18th  dynasties  als& 
conquered  it;  and  the  monuments  of  Thothmes  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV., 
prove  the  extent  of  their  sway  to  have  reached  as  far  as  Nap>8.ta.  In  the 
8th  cent.  b.c.  an  ./Ethiopian  dynasty  extended  their  sway  over  Lower 
Egypt,  under  the  kings  Sabaco,  Sebichus  (the  So  of  Scripture),  and 
Taracus  (Tirh.ikah).  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.C.  63U)  the  whole 
of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  to  .dHthiopia,  and  settled  probably 
in  the  district  we  have  assigned  to  them.  Cambyses  endeavonred  to 
conquer  .Ethiopia,  but  failed : nevertheless  the  Persian  occupation  of 
the  Nile- valley  opened  the  country  considerably;  and  subsequently, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts  and  commerce  of  the  Greeks  were  fully- 
introduced.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  .Ethiopian  army  advanced 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt : they  were  repulsed  by  Petronius,  and  piu^ued 
as  far  as  Nap&ta.  The  Roman  supremacy  was  acknowledged  from  that 
time  (B.C.  23)  until  Diocletian’s  reign  (a.d.  284-305).  The  frequent 
notices  of  .ZElthiopia  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  already  referred 
to.  In  tl)e  New  Testament,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  name 
occurs  is  in  connexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  eunuch  of  Queen 
Candace. 


Rutns  of  Cjrrcne.  'From  Hamilton.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Marmakica,  Cyrenaica,  Syrtica,  Africa  Propria  Ndmidia, 
Mauretania,  Libya  Interior. 

I.  Marharica.  § 1 . Boundaries  ; inhabitants ; towns.  II.  Cyrenaica. 

§ 2.  Boundaries  and  position.  § 3.  Promontories  ; hills.  § 4. 

Inhabitants ; towns  ; history.  § 5.  The  Nasamones  ; Oasis  of 
Augila.  III.  Syrtica.  § 6.  Boundaries;  physical  features.  § 7. 

Inhabitants  ; towns  ; islands.  IV.  Africa  Propria.  § 8.  Bound- 
aries. § 9.  Position  and  physical  character.  § 10.  Mountains  ; 
rivers.  §11.  Inhabitants;  towns.  §12.  Carthage.  §13.  The 
Roman  divisions  ; towns  ; history.  V.  Numidia.  § 14.  Boundaries. 

§ 15.  Mountains;  rivers.  § 16.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 

VI.  Mauretania.  § 17.  Boundaries.  § 18.  Mountains;  rivers. 

§19.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  VII.  Libya  Interior.  §20. 

Boundaries  ; physical  features.  § 21.  Inhabitants.  § 22.  Islands 
off  the  coast  of  Africa. 

I. — Marmarica. 

§ I.  Marmarica  was  a barren  and  sandy  strip  skirting  the  Medi- 
terranean from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  E.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the 
W. : it  answers  to  the  modern  Desert  of  Darkah.  It  was  divided  by 
ANC.  GEOG.  o 
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Ptolemy  into  two  parts,  LiWcus  Nomos  in  the  E.,  and  Marmaricus 
Nomos  in  tlie  W.,  the  point  of  separation  being  at  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus.  The  chief  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the  two 
•singular  “ descents  ” ((curd^ad/xot,  AkahuK),  where  the  land 
slopes  off  from  a considerable  elevation  on  the  shore  down  to  the 
interior : they  were  named  Catabathmus  Magnus,  which  rises  to 
900  feet,  and  which  extends  towards  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  in  the 
S.E. ; and  C.  Minor  500  feet  high,  more  to  the  E.  near  Para:tonium. 
The  only  river  is  the  Fediums.  Temimh,  on  the  W.  border.  The 
Marmarldffi,  after  whom  the  district  was  named,  are  not  noticed  by 
Herodotus,^  but  apjiear  as  the  princij>al  tribe  in  these  parts  between 
the  age  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  third  cent,  of  our  era : the 
limits  assigned  to  their  abode  by  the  ancient  geographers  vary 
considerably.  The  chief  towns  W’ere  Taposiris,  “ the  tomb  of  Osiris,” 
alx)ut  25  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  Justinian  constructed  a 
town-hall  and  baths ; Apis,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Paraetonium ; 
and  Panetonium  or  Ammonia,  Baretoun,  possessing  a fine  harbour. 
Alexander  started  from  this  point  to  visit  the  oracle  at  Ammon, 
n.c.  332 ; and  Antony  stopjied  here  after  the  battle  of  Actium  : it 
was  fortified  by  Justinian.  There  were  numerous  lesser  ports,  one 
of  which,  Flynns,  was  probably  the  same  as  Panorinus ; another 
owed  its  name,  Menelai  Fortns,  to  the  tradition  that  Menelaus 
landed  there  ; while  Chersonesus  Magna  stood  near  the  jiromontory 
of  the  same  name  on  the  border  of  Cyrenaica,  and  was  named 
“Magna  ” in  contradistinction  to  “C.  Parva”  near  Alexandria. 

II.— CVEENAICA. 

§ 2.  The  district  generally  called  Cyrenaica  after  its  chief  town 
Gyrene,  and  occasionally  PentapSlis  after  the  five  confederate  towms 


’ It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Giligammo:  of  Herodotus  are  the  same  people 
as  the  Manuarids  of  later  writers  : no  subsequent  writer  notices  the  Giligammte. 
The  Marmaridte  arc  frequently  noticed  by  the  later  Latin  poets : 

Gens  unica  terras 

Incolit  a sddvo  serpentum  innozia  morsu, 

Marmaridte  Psylli : par  lingua  potentibus  herbis  : 

Ipse  cruor  tutus,  nullumque  admittere  virus, 

Vel  Cantu  cessantc,  potest.  Lee.  ix.  891. 

Misti  Garamante  perusto 

Marmaridm  volucrcs.  Luc.  iv.  679. 

Marmaridffi,  mcdicum  vulgus,  strepuere  catervis : 

Ad  quorum  cantus  serpens  oblita  veneni, 

Ad  quorum  tactum  mites  jacuere  ccrastiB. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  300. 

The  Adyrraachidffi  of  Herodotus,  whom  wc  have  already  noticed  (p.  38)  as  livin{ 
on  the  coast,  appear  to  have  retired  into  the  interior  : they  are  noticed  by  Sillus 
Italicus—  ^ 

Versicolor  contra  emtra,  ct  falcatus  ab  arte 
£nsis  Adyrmachidis  ac  Isevo  tegmina  crurc. — iii.  278, 
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on  it,  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Cher- 
soncsus  Magnus  in  tlie  E.,  where  it  touched  Marmarica  to  Ara? 
Phileuorum  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  W.  The 
portion  of  this  territory  which  W’as  actually  occupied  by  the  Gr'-eks 
consisted  of  the  table-land  and  the  adjacent  coast,  which  here 
projects  in  a curved  form  into  the  sea  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Syrtis. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  region  were  highly 
favourable.  It  lies  directly  opposite  Peloponnesus  at  a distance  of 
200  miles.  Us  centre  is  occupied  by  a moderately  elevated  table- 
land, which  sinks  down  to  the  coast  in  a succession  of  terraces,  and 
is  throughout  clothed  with  verdure  and  intersectetl  by  mountain 
streams  running  through  ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
Rain  is  abundant ; and  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes 
from  the  N.,  and  by  ranges  of  mountains,  which  shut  out  the  heat 
of  the  Sahara  from  the  S.  It  produced  corn,  oil,  wine,  dates,  figs, 
almonds,  and  other  fruits,  and  especially  the  jdant  silphium  or 
faserpitium,  whence  the  medical  gum  called  laser  was  extracted, 
and  which  was  the  emblem  of  the  country.  Its  honey  and  horses 
were  also  famed. 

§ 3.  The  most  striking  physical  features  in  this  district  are  the 
promontories,  of  which  we  may  notice  from  E.  to  W.,  Chersonesus 
Magna,  Has  et-Tin ; Zephyrinm,  C.  Derm  ; Phycus,  Has  Seiii,  the 
most  northern  headland  in  this  part  of  Africa ; and  Boreum,  Has 
Teyonas,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Syrtis.  The  range  of  hills,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  was  named  Hercnlis  Arena, 
“the  sands  of  Hercules  S.W.  of  these  were  the  Velpi  Mts.,  and 
more  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  Beecollous  Ms.  The  only 
river  was  the  small  stream  Lathon,  which  joins  the  sea  N.  ot 
Boreum.  Near  it  was  the  little  lake  called  Triton  or  lacns  Hes- 
peridnm,  which  some  of  the  ancients  confounded  with  that  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

§ 4.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  were 
the  Libyan  tribes  of  the  Giliganimae  in  the  E.,  the  Asbysta;  in  the 
centre,  and  the  Auschisa!  in  the  W.  Tliese  were  driven  from  the 
coast  by  Greek  settlers  who  first  entered  under  Battus,  the  founder 
of  Gyrene,  b.c.  631,  and  who  gradually  gained  possession  of  the 
whole  coast,  erecting,  in  addition  to  Gyrene,  Apollonia  which  served 
as  its  port,  3'euchlra  and  HesixjiTdes  on  the  coast  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
Barca  about  12  miles  from  the  N.  coast.  These  five  formed  the 
original  Pentapolis.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  various  changes  took 
place  : the  name  of  Hesperides  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Berenice, 
and  Teuchira  by  Arsinoe.  Barca  sank  and  its  port  assumed  its 
position  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais : Gyrene  also  waned  before 
the  growing  prosperity  of  its  port  Apollonia.  Henceforward  the 
Pentapolis  consisted  of  the  cities  of  Gyrene,  Apollonia,  Ptolemais, 
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Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  The  country  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Romans  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  the  Jews  who  had 
settled  there  in  large  numbers  under  the  I’tolemies,  rose  and  mas- 
sacred the  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans.  From  this  time  it  declined, 
and  the  min  of  the  Greek  towns  was  completed  by  the  Persian 
Chosroes  in  a.d.  616. 


Ruins  of  Ptolemnis,  the  port  of  Barca.  (From  Hamilton.) 

Taking  the  towns  in  order  from  E.  to  W.,  we  first  meet  with  Apol- 
lonia,  originally  only  the  port  of  Gyrene,  but  afterwards  the  more 
important  town  of  the  two:  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
geographer.  Its  site  at  Marsa  Sousah  is  marked  by  the  splendid  mins 
of  several  temples,  the  citadel,  a theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  Gyrene, 
founded  by  colonists  from  Thera,®  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  upper  of 


* The  foundation  of  Cyrene  is  described  in  the  following  lines,  Callistc  beinp 
the  poetical  designation  of  Thera  : the  city  is  dignified  with  the  title  **  divine,** 
and  its  tutulary  goddess  represented  as  seated  on  a golden  throne  : — 

Kai,  Aoicc^ai* 

fjiovuitv  avipitiv 

fv  frore  KoA* 

Atorai' 

Nacrov’  5*  vppn  Aaroc* 

£a9  iiroptv  At0va$  7rc6toi' 

Zvv  Ttfuuf 

Am*,  aorv  p(pv<7O0po»^v 
Aiavepeiv  0€iov  Kvpai'af 

*OodoBovAov  M^riv  c<^cvpo^c^Qi9. — PiND.  J*yth.  iv.  457. 
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two  teiTaces  some  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  from  whicli  it  was  10  miles 
distant  ; the  spot  was  selected  in  consequence  of  a beautiful  fountain, 
named  Cyre,”  which  bursts  forth  there  and  which  the  Greeks  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  Its  commerce 
wa.s  considerable,  particu- 
larly in  silphium,^  and  it 
held  a distinguished  place 
in  literature,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrensean 
school  ; of  Carneades,  the 
founder  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy at  Athens  ; and  of 

the  poet  Callimachus.  Its  Coin  of  Cyrene. 

ruins  at  Grennah  are  very 
extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aqueducts,  temples,  theatres, 
and  tombs.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace, 
vast  subterraneous  necropolis.  Cyrene 
named  the  Battiadce,*  in 
which  the  kings  bore  alter- 
nately the  names  of  Battus 
and  Arcesilaus,  from  b.c. 

■6.30  to  about  430,  after 
which  it  became  a repub- 
lic. It  was  made  a Ro- 
man colony  with  the  name 
of  Flavia.  Ptolemais  was 
erected  by  the  Ptolemies, 
and  was  peopled  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Barca  on 
the  former  site  of  the  port  of  that  town, 
by  the  sea.  Barca  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the 
W.  const  of  the  Syrtis,  in  the  midst  of  a well-watered ® and  fertile  plain. 


on  which  the  city  stands,  is  a 
was  governed  by  a dynasty. 


Coin  of  Qarca. 


Its  ruins  are  in  part  covered 


In  anotlici  passage  of  the  same  poet  wo  have  other  characteristics  of  the  place 
noticed — its  fertility,  the  white  colour  of  its  chalk  cliffs,  and  the  celebrity  of 
its  horses ; — 

Xprjirev  oiKiprfjpa  Barroc 
Kapiro4>dpou  .\Lj3iiav,  iepde 
Nd<roe  djc  Aorb>i/ 

KTiV<retcc  eudppaTW 

ndAio  el/  apyiyoeyri  — In.  Pyih,  iv.  10. 

® 01  6*  OUTW  irriyrt^  Kvp^C  edveavro  TreAdir(rat 
AupiMc.  C^LiM.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  88. 

' Quam  magnus  numcrus  I.ibysso:  arenie 
Laaerpiciferit  jacct  Cyrenis, 

Oraculum  Jovis  inter  ajstuosi, 

Et  Batti  veteris  sacrum  sepulcrum. — C.ituli,.  vii.  3. 

* Et  iniqoo  e Sole  calentcs 

Battiadas  late  imperio  sceptrisque  regebat. — SiL.  Itai..  ii.  00. 

Nec  non  Cyrene  Pelopei  stirpe  nejiotis 

Battiadas  pravos  fidei  stimulavit  in  arma. — Sil.  Ital.  iii.  252. 

^ The  epithet  arida  in  the  following  passages  must  be  held  to  refer,  not  to  the 
actual  site  of  the  town,  but  to  the  neighbouring  desert  table-land  : — 

Adfuit 
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It  was  founded  about  ii.c.  554,  by  soroe  disaifected  citizens  of  Cyrene 
joined  by  some  Libyans,  and  it  soon  became  so  powerful  as  to  deprive 
Gyrene  of  her  supremacy  over  the  western  district.  In  b.c.  510  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Persians  at  the  instigation  of  Pherctiina,  mother  of 
Arcesilaus  III.,  and  after  a siege  of  nine  months  was  taken  and  its 
inhabitants  transplanted  to  Bactria.  The  name  however  sui-vived,  and 
is  somewhat  vaguely  applied  by  Virgil'*  to  a Libyan  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Barca  still  forms  one  of  the  divisions  of  Tripoli.  Teu- 
chira  or  Tanchira,  afterwanls  Arsinod,  was  particularly  noted  for  the 
worship  of  Cybele.  It  was  founded  by  Cyrene,  and  its  site  is  still 
called  Tochira.  Hespeiides,  afterwards  Berenice,  derived  its  first 
name  from  the  notion  that  the  fabled  gaixlens  of  the  Hesperides*  were 
found  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Gyrene,"  and  its  second  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Kuergetes,  who  raised  it  to  a state  of  commercial 
prosperity.  Off  the  northern  coast  is  the  small  island  of  Flatea,  on 
which  the  Therseans  first  settled. 

History. — nie  early  history  of  Cyrenaica  has  been  already  given  : 
it  was  subjected  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  b.c.  3'21.  The 
last  of  the  Gyrensean  kings,  Apion,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Romans  b.c.  95, 
who  gave  the  cities  their  freedom,  but,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
sensions, reduced  it  to  a province  (probably  in  b.c.  75),  and  united  it 
with  Crete,  b.c.  67.  In  Constantine’s  division  it  was  constituted  a 
distinct  province.  Its  connexion  with  Biblical  history  is  briefly  told. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  vast  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled 
there  : these  visited  Jerusalem  periodically,  ns  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.  10).  One  of  them,  named  Simon,  was  selected  to  carry  our 
^viour’s  cross  to  Calvary  (Luke  xiiii.  26). 

§ 5.  In  the  interior,  S.  of  Cyrene,  dwelt  the  imix)rtaut  tribe  of 
the  NasamSnes,  who  extended  their  temtory  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Syrtis  westward,  and  inland  to  the  Oasis  of  Augila : they  had 


Adfuit  undosa  cretus  Bercnicidc  miles 
Nec,  tereti  dextrns  in  pugnam  armata  dolone, 

Dcstitnit  Barce  aitientibus  arida  venls.— Sil.  Itai..  iii.  249. 

TEternamqne  arida  Barce. — In.  ii.  62. 

* nine  deserta  siti  regia  latcquc  furentes 
Barcmi.  .E».  iv.  42. 

" Fuit  niirea  silva, 

nivitiisque  graves  ct  fulvo  germine  rami, 

Virgineuaque  ehoru.s,  nitidi  custodia  luci, 

Et  nunquam  somno  damnatus  lumina  serpens, 

Bobora  complexus  rutilo  curvata  metallo. 

Abstulit  arboribus  pretium,  nemorique  laborem 
Alcidcs : paa.'iusquc  inopcs  sine  pondcre  raraos, 

Rctulit  Argolico  fulgentia  poma  tyranno.— LVc.  ix.  360. 

* The  following  extract  from  a modern  -writer  justifles  the  wlcction  a.s  a matter 
of  ta.stc  : “ The  rest  of  the  journey  (to  Grennah)  was  over  a range  of  low  undu- 
lating hills,  offering  perhaps  the  most  lovely  sylvan  Bccncry  in  the  world.  The 
country  is  like  a most  beautifully  arranged  Jardin  Anglais,  covered  with  pyra- 
midal clumpa  of  evergreens,  variously  disposed,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  the  most 
refined  taste  ; while  bosquets  of  junipers  and  cedars,  relieved  by  the  pale  olive 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  tall  arbutus  tree,  afford  a most  grateful  shade  from 
the  middav  sun.  ’ — Hamilton's  IFanderings  in  Africa,  p.  31. 
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a bad  reputation  among  the  Romans  as  wreckers.?  The  Oasis 
of  Anglia  lies  due  S.  of  Gyrene  between  the  29°  and  30°  of  N.  lat., 
and  was  in  ancient  times  the  source  whence  the  Nasamonians 
obtained  their  annual  supply  of  dates,  which  they  carried  north- 
wards to  their  head-quarters  near  the  sea.  It  consists  in  rea.ity 
of  three  oases,  the  largest  of  w'hich  retains  the  name  of  Aujilah,  and 
is  still  famous  for  its  dates.  Each  of  the  oases  is  a small  hill 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand. 

III. — Syrtica  Regio. 

§ 6.  Syrtica  was  a narrow  strip  of  coast  land  extending  aloug 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  for  about  100  miles  between  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Syrtcs.  Its  character  is  sufiBciently  attested  by  its  name 
Syrtis  (from  the  Arabic  sert  “desert”):  it  is  so  overwhelmed  with 
sand  that  men  and  even  vessels  are  sometimes  buried  beneath  the 
accumulations  carried  by  storms.  The  Syrtes  are  the  two  lai^e 
bays  which  form  the  angles  of  the  Syrtic  sea,  as  already  described. 
The  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  this  sea  existed 
chiefly  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.®  The  most  important  pro- 
montories were  Ceph&les  or  Trieron,  Cefalo,  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  Zeitha,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lesser. 


’ Hoc  tam  segne  solum  raias  tamcn  exserit  herbas, 

Quas  NasamoB  gens  dura  legit,  qui  proxima  ponto 

Nudus  rura  tenet,  quern  mundi  barbara  damnis 

Syrtis  alit.  Nam  littureis  populator  arenis 

Imminet,  et  nulla  portus  tangente  Carina 

Novit  opes.  Sic  cum  toto  commercia  mundo 

Naufragiis  Nasamones  babent.  Lee.  ix.  438. 

Hoc  coit  n>quoreu8  Nasamon,  invadere  fluctu 

Audax  naufragia,  ct  prmdas  avellere  ponto. — Sil.  Ttal.  iii.  320. 

• Sjrrtes  vel  primam  mundo  Natura  flguram 
Cum  daret,  in  dubio  pelagi  terrmque  reliquit : 

(Nam  neque  subsedit  penitus,  quo  stagna  profundi 
Acciperet,  nee  sc  defendit  ab  aequore  tellus 
Ambigua  sed  lege  loci  jaect  invia  sedes  : 
jEquora  fracta  vadis,  abruptaque  terra  profundo, 

£t  post  multa  sonant  projecti  littora  fluctus. 

Sic  male  deseruit,  nullosque  exegit  in  usus 
Ilanc  partem  Natura  sui  :)  vcl  plcnior  alto 
Olim  Syrtis  ernt  pclago,  penitusque  natabat ; 

Sed  rapidus  Titan  ponto  sua  lumina  pascens 
.£quora  subduxit  zonm  viciiia  perustoe  : 

Et  nunc  pontus  adhuc  Pbeebo  siccante  repugnat. 

Mox  ubi  dainnosum  radios  admorerit  eevum, 

Tellus  Syrtis  erit : nam  jam  brevis  unda  supeme 
Innatat,  et  late  periturum  deficit  squor. — Luc.  ix.  303. 

Tres  Eurus  ab  alto 

In  hrevia  et  Syrtes  urget,  iniserabile  visu  ; 

DUditquc  vadis,  atque  aggerc  cingit  arenm. — jSu,  i.  110. 
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There  are  two  small  rivers — the  Cinyps®  in  the  E.,  which  has  not 
been  identified;  and  the  Triton,*  cl-Hammah,  in  the  W.,  which 
formerly  flowed  through  a scries  of  lakes,  Libya  palus,  Pallas,  and 
Tritonitis  : it  now  gains  the  sea  by  a direct  course,  and  the  three 
lakes  are  merged  in  one  named  Shibk-el~Lowdtah.  'I'he  most 
valued  productions  of  this  country  were  the  lotus,  and  a spjecies  of 
precious  stone  known  as  Syrti'Jks  gemnue. 

§ 7.  'Pile  native  tribes  occupying  this  district  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  were  the  Lotophigi  about  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the 
Oind&nes  more  to  the  W.  The  former  were  so  named  from  the 
custom,  which  still  prevails  there,  of  eating  the  fruit  and  drinking  a 
wine  extracted  from  the  juice  of  the  Zizyphus  Lotus  or  jujube  tree. 


• The  Cinyps  was  famed  for  the  fine  (routs’  hair  produced  about  it : 

Kec  minus  intcrea  barbas  incanaque  menta 

Cinyphii  tondent  hirci,  setasque  comantes. — Vieo.  Georg,  iii.  311. 

Rigetque  barba, 

Qiialem  forficibus  metit  supinis 

Tonsor  Cinyphio  Cilix  marito. — Mart.  vii.  95. 

Its  banks  were  also  proverbially  fertile  : — 

CinyphitB  segetis  citius  numerabis  arista. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  ii.  7,  25. 

It  was  frequently  used  as  a synonym  for  .\frican  generally,  e.g.  : — 

Cinyphias  inter  pestes  tibi  palma  nocendi  est. — Luc.  ix.  787. 
Cinyphiumquc  Jubam.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  755. 

• The  Triton  and  its  lakes  were  connected  with  some  of , the  Greek  legends  : it 
was  there  that  the  Argonaut  Euphemus,  the  ancestor  of  Battus,  received  the 
promise  of  a settlement  in  Africa : — 

Tor  lroT<  • 

Tpinorr5oc  cr  npoxocut 

Alfiyas  0eie  aytpi  ei&Ofieytft 

Faiay  SiSoyri  fctVta 

npiopodcr  Ev(f>afios  Karafias 

Atfar'.  EinI).  Pgth.  iv.  35. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  Triton-born,  applied  to  Pallas,  originally  re- 
ferred to  this  lake  : it  is  more  probable  that  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  the  Boeotian 
stream  is  inc.ant.  The  later  i>oets,  however,  undoubtedly  connected  Pallas  with 
the  African  river,  which  Euripides  hence  describes  as — 

ACfiyifS  t’  iyv&pov  TpiToirtafios 
ndmar  axTay-  Ion.  871 

So  aiso  the  Latin  poets — 

Hue,  qul  stagna  colunt  Tritonidos  alta  paludis. 

Qua  Virgo,  ut  fama  est,  bellatrix  edita  lympha 

invento  prunam  Libyen  perfudit  olivo. — Sil.  Itai..  iii.  322. 

Torpentem  Tritonos  adit  ilisesa  paludem. 

Hanc,  ut  fama,  Dcus,  quem  toto  littore  pontus 
Audit  ventosa  perilantem  marmora  concha, 

Hanc  et  Pallas  amat : patrio  quae  vertice  nata 
Terrarum  primam  Libyen  (nam  proxima  coclo  est, 

Ut  probat  ipso  calor)  tetigit : stagnique  quieta 
Vultus  vidit  aqua,  posuitquc  in  mar(?ine  plantas, 

Et  so  diiceta  Tritonida  dixit  ab  unda. — Lvc.  ix.  317. 
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which  according  to  tlie  Homeric  legend^  produced  a state  of  dreamy 
forgetfulness.  In  addition  to  these,  the  Nasainones,  Psylli,  and 
Macie  roamed  over  iwrtions  of  the  district.  Egyptian,  Phoefiician, 
and  Cyrenajan  colonists  settled  on  the  coast  and  intermixed  with 
these  Libyan  tribes.  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  place  of  these,  numerous 
tribes  whose  names  are  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer.  The  chief 
towns  were  the  Phccnician  ’ colonies  of  Leptis  Magna,  (Ea,  and 
Sabrata,  which  having  received  Roman  colonists  became  important 
places,  and  gave  to  the  whole  region  the  name  of  TriiKilitana,  which 
still  survives  in  the  modern  Tripoli. 


Leptia  Magna  was  favourably  situated  on  a part  of  the  cotist  where 
the  central  table-laud  descends  to  the  sea  in  a succession  of  terraces, 
as  at  Gyrene.  It  possessed  a roadstead,  well  sheltered  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Hermseum.^  The  old  Phoenician  city  was  situated  simi- 
larly to  Carthage,  upon  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  at  the  point  where 
a small  river  discharges  itself  into  the  sea;  the  remains  of  sea  walls, 
quays,  fortifications  on  the  land  side,  and  moles  are  to  be  seen  on  its 
site,  which  is  still  called  Lelida.  At  a later  period  a new  city,  named 
Neapolis,  grew  up  on  the  W.  side  of  the  old  town,  which  henceforth 
served  as  the  citEidel  alone. 

This  became  the  great  em- 
porium for  the  trade  with 
the  eastern  part  of  Interior 
Africa,  and  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  particularly 
Septimius  Soverus  who  was 
a mitive  of  the  place,  it  was 
adorned  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and  flourished 
imtil  the  4th  cent,  a.d., 
when  it  was  much  injured 

by  a native  tribe  named  Auauriani.  Though  partly  restored  by  Justinian, 
it  never  recovered  this  blow.  Its  ruins  are  deeply  buried  in  the  sand,  and 
a small  village,  Legatah,  occupies  its  site.  (£a  became  a Roman  colony 
about  A.D.  50  and  flourished  for  300  years,  when  it  was  ruim  d by  the 
.\usuriani.  On  its  site  stands  the  modern  capital  Tripoli : a very  perfect 
marble  arch,  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and  L.  Aurelius  V'erus, 
is  the  principal  relic  of  the  old  town.  Sabr&ta,  or  AbrotSnnin,  was  a 


Coin  of  Leptis. 


^ Ovft  apa  Auyr04^yoi  erapoio'it'  oAeOpov 

*Hpertpotf,  aAAa  tnl>i  Sotrav  Atoroto  ndtrairOai. 

Twr  5’  ooTit  Aioroio  ^dyoi  fieXiijita  Kopirhy, 

OvK  airawciAat  wdXiv  riOtXtv.  oiiSi  y^taOat' 

*AAA'  auTou  fiovXovTO  dySpdvt  AtuTwftdyoiat 

Autrov  cpeirrdfKvot  fx.evdp.ty,  vdorov  re  Xa0e'(r^ai — UoM.  OH,  ix.  92. 

• The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  first  and  last  of  these  towns  is  implied  in  the 
following  lines : — 

Sabrata  turn  Tyrium  rulgut,  Sarranaque  Leptis, 

ffiaque  Trinacrios  Afris  permixta  colonos. — SiL.  Itai..  iii.  256. 

* Proxima  Leptis  erat,  cujus  statione  quicta 

Kxegerfe  hiemcm,  niinbls  flammisqnc  carentem. — Lrc.  ix.  948. 
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considerable  tnan^  for  the  trade  of  the  interior.  In  the  Roman  period, 
it  was  chiefly  famed  os  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Vespa- 
sian; extensive  ruins  of  it  remain  at  Tripoli  Vecchio.  Of  the  less 
important  towns  we  may  notice  Tac&pe,  Khabi,  at  the  innermost  point  of 
the  I.esser  Syrtis,  noted  for  its  hot  sulphur-baths,  in  a fertile  district, 
but  with  a bad  harbour  ; Zuchis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  noted  for 
its  purple  dyes  ; and  Automhla,  on  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica.  Off  the 
coast  were  the  islands  of  Heninz,  Jerbah,  S.E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
occupied  by  the  Lotophagi,  and  hence  named  Lotophagitis ; and  Cet- 
clna,  Karkenah,  aiid  Ceroinltis,  Jerbah,  at  the  M.W.  extremity  of  the 
same  gulf,  which  lay  so  close  together  that  they  were  joined  by  a mole. 

IV. — Africa  Propria. 

§ 8.  Tlic  Roman  province  of  Africa,  in  iU  restricted  sense,*  em- 
braced that  portion  of  the  continent  which  lies  between  the  Lesser 
Syrtis  in  the  E.,  the  desert  of  Sahara  in  the  8.,  the  river  Tusca  in 
the  W.,  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  N.  It  answers  nearly  to  the 
modern  Tunis.  The  name  was  used  in  a broader  sense  to  include 
Syrlica  in  the  E.,  and  Numidia  in  the  \V.,  and  sometimes  even 
some  portions  of  Mauretania  beyond  the  Ampsaga,  which  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Numidia. 

§ 9.  The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  deserve 
particular  notice.  It  occupies  that  great  angle  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Mercurii  Prom.,  C.  Bon,  is  the  apex,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  southerly  deviation  of  the  coast,  at  right 
angles  to  its  general  course,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  thus  approaches  very  near  the  continent  of  Europe, 
standing  directly  opposite  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy  and  the 
island  of  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  90  miles  distant,  and  in 
easy  communication  with  the  coasts  of  Spain.  As  regards  the 
Mediterranean,  it  stands  just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  great  basins, 
eastern  and  western,  into  which  that  sea  is  divided,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  each,  forming  as  it  were  a new  starting 
point  for  the  commerce  of  the  Phoenicians,  without  which  they  per- 
chance might  have  been  confined,  as  the  Greeks  generally  were,  to 
the  eastern  alone.  As  regards  Africa,  this  district  is  shut  off  from 


‘ The  limits  of  the  Roman  province  varied  at  different  periods  : as  originally 
constituted  in  b.c.  146^  it  consisted  of  the  possessions  of  Cartba$fe  at  that  time, 
i.  c,  the  districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium : the  rest  of  the  old  Carthaginian 
possessions  were  handed  over  to  the  Numidian  kings.  In  the  Jugurthine  war 
the  Romans  gained  Leptis  Magna  and  some  other  towns  in  Syrtica.  In  the  civil 
war  Ctesar  added  Numidia,  as  far  as  the  Ampsaga,  under  the  title  of  New  Africa. 
In  B.c.  30  Augustus  restored  this  to  Juba,  but  resumed  it  again  in  b.  c.  25,  and 
fixed  the  western  boundary  at  Saida?,  thus  including  a portion  of  Mauretania  also 
in  Africa.  Finally,  Caligula  gave  up  this  latter  portion,  and  rch-Kcd  the  boundary 
at  the  Ampsaga.  In  the  3rd  cent,  (probably  in  Diocletian’s  reign)  the  whole  was 
rc*arrangod  into  four  provinces — Numidia,  Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitana,  Byza- 
cium, and  Tripolis.  The  term  Africa  was  occasionally  applied  to  all  of  these. 
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the  general  body  of  the  continent  by  the  range  of  Atlas  in  the  S., 
and  the  desert  regions  of  Syrtica  in  the  E.  The  country  was  also 
highly  favoured  in  regard  to  climate  and  soil.  The  great  range  of 
Atlas  foiTiis  a barrier  between  it  and  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  and 
provides  an  adequate  amount  of  moisture.  On  the  N.  side  it 
descends  in  a series  of  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  offers  a most 
fertile  soil  to  the  agriculturists.  In  the  southern  district  only  does 
the  desert  approach  the  sea,  and  the  soil  become  unfruitful.  'J'lie 
grain  produced  a hundredfold, “ the  vine  a double  vintage,  and  fruit  . 
of  every  kind  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion. 

§ 10.  The  mountains  were  offsets  from  the  great  chain  of  A tins, 
some  few  of  which  only  received  special  names,  as  Ms.  Jovls  S.  of 
Carthage  ; Cima. ' which  runs  parallel  to  the  northern  coast ; and 
Mampsarus  in  the  S.W.  The  promontories  are — ^Brachodes  at  the 
N.W.  i>oiut  of  the  Les-ser  Syrtis;  From.  Hercurii,  C.  Bor/,  the  N.E. 
iwint;  Prom.  Apollinis  or  Folclimm,-  G.  Farina,  at  the  W.,  as  Jler- 
curii  is  at  the  E.  of  the  bay  of  Carthage ; and  Prom.  Candldom, 

C.  Blanc,  N.  of  Hippo.  Two  bays  must  be  noticed— Sinus  Nea- 
politanos,  O.  of  Hammamet,  on  the  E.  coast ; and  the  S.  Carthagi- 
niensis  between  the  promontories  of  Mercury  and  Apollo  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  chief  river  is  the  BagrSdas,  Mejerdah,  which  rises  in 
Mount  Mampsarus  and  flows  in  a N.E.  course  into  the  bay  of  Car- 
thage ; its  lower  course^  has  been  much  altered  through  the  soil  it 
has  brought  down,  and  its  mouth  has  been  removed  some  10  miles 
northward. 

§ 11.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Herotlotus 
were  the  native  Libyan  tribes  named  the  Mazyes  and  Zaueces  in  the 
S. ; the  Gyzantesi  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  later  Byzantes  and 
Byzacii,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Syrtis  ; and  the  Machlyes  in  the  8.E. 
near  the  Triton,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Ma.xyes  already  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  these  the  Phoenicians  were  settled  at  various  spots 
on  the  coast.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Phoenicians  and  Libyans 
had  intermixed,  and  their  descendants  formed  a distinct  race,  named 
Libyphanices,  whose  settlements  were  chiefly  about  the  river  Ba- 
gradas.  The  towns  of  this  district  were  in  almost  every  instance 


• Byzacia  cordi 

Bjra  magis,  centum  ocreri  fruticantia  culmis, 

Eloctoa  optare  dabo  inter  prEomia  cauipoa. — Sil.  Itai..  ix.  204. 

• The  character  of  this  river  is  well  described  in  the  following  passages  : — 
_Primaque  castra  local  cano  procol  sequore,  qua  se 
Bagrada  lentus  agit,  sicese  sulcator  arenm. — Lee.  iv.  587. 

Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  sulcat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  uUo  Libycis  in  linibus  amne 
Victus  liraosas  extendere  latius  undas, 

Et  atngnanie  vado  patulos  involverc  campos. — Sn..  Ital.  vi.  140. 
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founded  by  the  Phcenicians.  The  names  alone  sometimes  indicate 
this:  as  in  the  case  of  Carthage,  from  earth,  “a  to\vn;”  Leptis, 

“ fishing  station  and  Utica,  “ ancient.”  Others,  as  Neapolis  and 
Hadrumetum,  are  known  on  other  grounds  to  have  belonged  to 
them.  Aspis  alone  is  doubtful,  as  its  existence  cannot  be  traced 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Agathocles.  Under  the  Carthaginians,  the  ' 
metropolis  was  Carthage.  After  its  destruction  Utica  succeeded  to 
that  position  ; and  after  the  separation  of  Byzacium,  Hadrumetum 
became  the  capital  of  the  latter  division.  The  towns  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  a large  degree  of  prosperity  under  the  Romans,  which  they 
retained  until  the  entrance  of  the  Vandals.  The  histoiy  of  Car- 
thage is  in  reality  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  and  therefore  deserves  a special  notice. 


Map  of  the  sito  of  Carthage 


§ 12.  The  city  of  Carthage  stood  on  a iJeninsula  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis  between  two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being 
the  present  O.  of  rum's,  and  tliatou  the  N.  a lagoon,  now  called  the 
Salt  Lake  of  Sokra.  The  peninsula  is  formed  by  a line  of  elevated 
ground  attaining  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  its  western,  and  400  ft. 
at  its  eastern  extremity,  the  two  points  being  named  C,  Camart 
and  C.  Carthage,  Inland  it  slopes  down  and  was  contracted  to 
an  isthmus  between  the  two  bays.  The  circuit  of  the  peninsula 
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was  about  30  miles.  Great  changes  have  been  effected  on  its  site 
through  the  deposits  of  the  river  Bagradas  : the  northern  bay  has 
become  partly  a lagoon,  and  partly  firm  land;  the  southern  bay, 
once  a deep  and  open  harbour,  is  now  a lagoon  about  6 ft.  deep,  and 
with  a very  narrow  entrance.  The  isthmus  which  connected  the 
I)eninsula  with  the  mainland  has  been  enlarged  from  25  stadia, 
which  was  its  width  in  Strabo’s  time,  to  40.  On  the  S.  side,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sea  has  somewhat  encroached,  and  has  covered  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  site;  the  coast-line  has  receded  considerably 
inland  to  the  N.  of  the  town.  Finally  the  river  Bagradas  itself, 
which  formerly  joined  the  sea  alxiut  10  miles  to  the  N.,  is  now  20 
miles  distant. 

The  original  city  of  the  Phoenicians  probably  stood  on  the  S.E.  of 
the  peninsula,  near  C.  Carthage.  From  this  point  a tongue  of  land 
(the  Tajnia  of  Arrian)  stretched  to  the  S.  The  port  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  consisted  of  an  outer®  and  inner  harbour,  con- 
nected ti>gethcr  by  a channel  and  with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  70  feet 
wide.  The  outer  one  (b)  was  for  merchant  vessels,  and  the  inner, 
named  Cothon  (a),  from  an  island  in  it,  for  ships  of  war,  of  which  220 
could  be  put  up  in  separate  docks.*  The  latter  was  probably  entirely 
e.vcavated.  Adjacent  to  the  port  oii  the  W.  stood  the  Fonim,  contain- 
ing the  senate-house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  ; and 
to  the  N.  of  the  port  was  the  Byrsa,  or  citadel,  containing  the  temple  of 
.fflsculapius  on  the  highest  jxiint.  ‘ The  whole  town  was  surrounded 
with  walls  to  the  extent  of  360  stadia,  the  strongest  defences  being  on 
the  land  side,  where  there  was  a triple  line,  each  .30  cubits  high,  with 
strong  towers  at  intervals.  Water  w;vs  conveyed  to  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct  50  miles  long,  and  was  stored  in  vaulted  reservoirs.  The  ' 
suburb  of  Megara,  or  Magalia,  stood  W.  of  the  City  Proper. 

Name. — Carthage  derived  its  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Garth, 

“a  city:”  it  appears  to  have  been  fully  called  Curth-Hadeshoth,  “ new 
city,”  in  contradistinction  perhaps  to  Utica  “ the  old  city.”  This 
name  the  Greeks  converted  into  Kapxv^<iv,  and  the  Romans' into  Car- 
thago : the  inhabitants  were  named  sometimes  after  the  city,  but  more 
usually  after  the  mother  country;  the  Greeks  calling  them  <l>olm€S,  and 
the  Latins  Poeni.  At  a late  period  the  epithet  Vetus  was  added,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  its  colony  Carthago  Nova  in  Spain. 


* According  to  Mannert  the  outer  port  was  a portion  of  the  Lake  of  Tunis,  anil 
the  entrance  to  it  was  inside  the  Tocnia.  The  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Davis  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ports  were  more  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  outlet 
from  the  outer  port  was  by  a channel  communicating  directly  with  the  open  sea. 
He  states  that  the  remains  of  Scipio’s  mole  arc  still  visible  at  the  entrance  of  this 
channel  (Carthage,  p.  128). 

• In  the  final  siege  of  the  city,  Scipio  constructed  an  embankment  across  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  (D),  whereupon  the  Carthaginians  opened  a new  entrance 
(E)  to  the  inner  harbour. 

' Dr.  Davis  has  transferred  the  site  of  the  Byrsa  from  the  Hill  of  St.  ioMis,  on 
which  Mannert  places  it,  to  a height  near  the  sea,  more  to  the  N.E.,  where  be 
has  discovered  ruins  which  he  identifies  with  the  temple  of  .Tlsculapius,  consisting 
of  massive  walla  arranged  in  the  form  of  a temple,  together  with  a staircase  lead- 
ing up  to  it. 
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nutorf. — Carthage  was  a colony  of  Tyre,  established  probably  about 
100  years  before  the  foundatiou  of  Rome  as  an  emporium  jointly  by 
the  merchants  of  the  mother  city  and  of  Utica.  Tradition  as-signed 
its  origin  to  Dido,^  who  on  the  death  of  her  husband  fled  from  Tyre 
and  purchased  of  the  natives  as  much  ground  as  she  could  enclose 
with  a bull’s  hide;*  the  latter  part  of  tlie  legend  originated  in  the 
Phoenician  word  BozraJi  “ fortress,”  which  the  Greeks  confounded  with  * 
fivpaa.  “ a hide.”  Carthage  soon  rose  to  a supremacy  over  the  older 
Phoenician  colonies,  and  herself  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  in  the  E.  to  the  most  southerly 
parts  of  Mauretania  in  the  W.,  as  well  as  in  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  district  which  formed  the 
proper  territory  of  Carthage  extended  over  Zeugitana  and  the  strip  of 
coast  along  which  lay  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia.  Her  wealth  was 
derived  partly  from  agriculture  and  partly  from  commerce,  and  her 
population  is  said  to  have  been  700,000  at  the  time  of  the  Third 

Punic  War.  Carthage  be- 
came the  great  rival  of 
Rome,  and  was  engaged  in 
a series  of  wars  with  that 
power.  In  the  first  Cb.C. 
264 — 241)  she  lost  Sicily 
and  the  Liparian  islands ; in 
the  second  (b.c.  218 — 201) 
she  lost  the  whole  of  her 
foreign  supremacy;  and  in 
the  third  (b.c.  150 — 146) 
Coin  of  Cai  thagp.  she  was  taken  and  utterly 

destroyed.  After  an  inter- 
val of  24  years  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  C.  Gracchus  to  colonize 
the  place  from  Rome  under  the  name  of  Junonia.  Julius  Caesar  renewed 
the  attempt  in  46  ; and  it  was  successfully  accomplished  by  Augustus 
in  19,  who  sent  3000  colonists  there.  The  new  town  which  probably 
occupied  the  site  of  the  old  one,  though  placed  by  some  at  Megara, 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Africa,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  church  which  could  boast  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian  as  its 
bishops.  In  A.D.  439  it  was  made  the  Vandal  capital.  It  was  retaken 
by  Belisarius  in  533,  and  finally  dostroye<l  by  the  Arabs  in  647. 

§ 13.  The  Romans  divided  Africa  into  two  portions — Byzacium 


* Urbs  antiqua  fuit,  Tyrii  tenuere  coloni, 

Carthago,  Italiam  contra,  Tiberinaque  longe 

Ostia;  dives  opum,  Btudiisque  asperrima  belli. i.  13. 

* Condebat  prim®  Dido  Carthaginis  arces, 
liistabatque  operi  subducta  classe  juventus. 

Molibns  hi  claudunt  portus : his  tecta  domuaque 
Partiris,  just®  Ditia  venerande  senect®. — Sil.  Itac.  ii.  406. 

* DcTenere  locos,  ubi  nunc  ingentia  cemes 
Mccnia,  surgonteinquc  nov®  Carthaginis  iirecm  : 

Mercatique  solum  facti  de  nomine  Byrsain, 

Taurino  quantum  possent  circumdarc  tergo.— i.  365. 
Fatali  Dido  Llb3'cs  adpolUtur  or®  : 

Turn  pretio  mcrcata  locos,  nova  mania  ponit,  / 

Cingcrc  qua  secto  permissum  littora  tauro. — Sil.  Ital.  i.  23. 
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or  Byzacena  in  the  S.  (name*!  probably  after  the  Byzantes  or 
Gyzantcs,  a native  tribe  of  that  district),  and  Zeugitana  in  the  N. 
(said  to  be  named  after  a mountain  called  /^cugis,  whoso  position  is 
unknown).  The  line  of  division  between  the  two  was  coincident 
with  the  parallel  of  36^  N.  lat.  The  division  was  not  authori- 
tatively recognized  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  nor  does  the  name 
of  Zeugitana  occur  in  any  writer  earlier  than  Pliny.  We  adopt  the 
division  more  for  the  purpose  of  convenience,  tlian  for  any  im- 
portance attaching  to  it  in  connexion  with  classical  literature.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  of  Byzacium  in  the  first  instance. 

I.  Tnums  in  Byzacium.  (i.)  On  the  Goa$l  from  S.  to  N.  Thenae  was 
opposite  to  Cercina,  and  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  of 
jElia  Augusta  Mercurialis.  Thapsus  stood  on  the  edge  of  a salt  lake; 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  celebrated  for  Csesar's  victory  over  the 
Pompeians  in  b.c.  4t5;-*  its  ruins  are  at  Demass.  Leptia  surnaroed 
Minor,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  in  Syrtica,  was  a flourish- 
ing Phoenician  colony  in  the  district  of  Emporia,  just  within  the  S.E. 
headland  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
libera  civitae  and  perhaps  a colony.  Hadrtuuetiun,  the  capital  of  By- 
zacium, stood  just  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Neapolis.  It  was 
a Phoenician  colony,  and  under  the  Romans  a libera  ci vitas  and  a 
colony.  It  was  surrounded  by  a fertile  district  and  became  one  of 
the  chief  ports  for  the  export  of  corn,  and  is  further  known  as  the 
birthplace  of  Caesar  Clodius  Albinus.  Having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  with  the  name  of  Jostiiuaiia. 
The  remains  at  Susa  consist  of  a mole,  several  i-eservoire,  and  fragments 
of  pillars,  (ii.)  In  the  interior.  Thysdrus,  between  Thenae  and  Tbapsus, 
a Roman  colony,  is  known  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Gordianus 
sot  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximin.  E.\tensive  ruins, 
especially  a fine  theatre,  exist  at  Jemme-  Capsa,  Ca/sa,  in  the  S., 
stood  on  an  oasis  surrounded  by  an  arid  desert:  it  was  the  treasury  of 
Jugurtha  and  was  destroyed  by  Marius,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a colony.  Thala  or  Telepta  lay  N.W.  of  Capsa,  and  had  a 
treasury  and  ai-senal  in  the  Roman  period.  Snffetiila  was  centrally 
situated,  N.E.  of  Thala,  at  a spot  where  several  roads  met.  The  mag- 
nificent ruins  at  Sfaitla  prove  its  importance. 

II.  In  Zeugitana.  (i.)  On  the  Sea-Coast.  Neapolis  stood  on  the  bay 
named  after  it,  and  was  the  nearest  point  to  Sicily.  It  was  a Phoe- 
nician factory  and  afterwards  a Roman  colony  : some  remains  exist  at 
Nabel.  Aspis  or  Clypea  was  so  named  from  the  “ shield- like  ” form  of 
the  hill  * on  which  it  was  built,  and  which  stood  S.  of  Prom.  Mercurii. 
It  possessed  a sheltered  harbour,  and,  being  backed  by  a large  plain,  it 
was  the  most  convenient  landing-place  on  this  part  of  the  coast : whether 
a Phoenician  town  existed  on  the  spot  is  uncei'tain,  but  the  later  town 
was  built  by  Agathocles,  b.c.  310.  In  the  First  Punic  War  the  troo]>s 
of  Manlius  and  Regulus  landed  here  in  256,  and  took  ship  again  in  255. 
In  the  second,  it  was  the  scene  of  a naval  skirmish  in  208,  and  of 


* Et  Zama  et  uberior  Rutulo  nunc  sanguine  Thapsus. — Sii,.  Itao.  iii.  261. 

* Turn,  qu®  Sicanio  priccinxit  littora  muro. 

In  clypoi  spcciem  curvatis  turribus,  .\spis. — In.  iii.  24.1. 
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Masmissa’s  narrow  escape  in  204.  In  the  third,  it  was  besieged  to  no 
pui-pose  by  Piso  both  by  land  and  sea  in  148.  Tones  was  a strongly 
fortified  town  about  1 5 miles  S.W.  of  Carthage  at  the  head  of  tlie  bay, 
which  is  now  named  after  its  great  representative  Tunis.  Utica  was 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  western  bmnch  of  the  Bagradas,  near  the 
promontory  of  Apollo,  and  27  miles  N.W.  of  Carthage.  It  possessed  a 
good  artificial  harbour,  and  was  strongly  defended  both  on  the  land 
and  the  sea  side.  It  was  founded  by  the  Tyrians  287  years  before 
Carthage,®  but  soon  became  indejiendent  of  the  mother  country.  It 
appeal's  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  Carthage  in  the  Roman  treaties  of 
B.c.  509  and  348,  as  well  as  in  that  formed  between  H.annibal  and 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  215.  In  the  two  first  Punic  wars  it  generally, 
though  not  consistently,  aided  Carthage  ; but  in  the  third  it  seceded, 
and  hence  rose  high  in  favour  with  the  Romans, ^ who  made  it  their 
chief  emporium  and  the  seat  of  government.  The  name  is  associated 
with  numerous  events  in  the  African  wars  of  the  Romans,  but  e, specially 
with  the  death  of  the  younger  Cato.  It  was  made  a free  city  and, 
under  Hadrian,  a colony  ; and  was  endowed  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by 
Septimius  Severus.  It  was  also  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishoprick. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  The  remains  of  temples  and  castles 
at  iJuar  mark  the  site  of  the  town.  The  most  interesting  relic  is  an 
• aqueduct,  carried  over  a ravine  on  a treble  row  of  arches  near  the 
to-wn.  Hippo,  surnamed  Diarrhytns.  liizerta,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  a large  lake,  and  derived  its  second  name,  according  to 
the  Greek  version,  from  the  inundations  to  which  it  was  liable,  though 
not  improbably  it  had  in  reality  a Phoenician  origin.  The  town  was 
fortified  by  Agathocles,  and  was  made  a free  city  and  colony  by  the 
Romans,  (ii.)  Jn  the  interior . Zama,  Jama,  stood  five  daj's’ journey 
S.W.  of  Carthage,  and  is  renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipio's  victory  over 
Hannibal  in  B.c.  202.  It  was  a very  strong  place,  and  was  selected  ,os  a 
residence  by  Juba.  It  was  probably  made  a colony  by  Hadrian.  Vacca 
or  Vaga  was  an  important  town  S.W.  of  Utica  at  Baijah:  it  was 
destroyed  by  Metellus,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  Romans. 
J ustinian  fortified  it  and  named  it  Theodoria. 

Ilistory. — After  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  province,  the  country  was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the 
civil  war  of  Pompey  and  Ca'sar,  particularly  of  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
and  again  in  the  wars  of  the  second  triumvirate.  Subsequently  to  this 
the  province  remained  quiet  and  prosperous,  the  most  serious  dis- 
turbance being  the  insurrection  under  the  two  Gordians,  a.d.  288. 
The  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  competitors  extended  to  this 
region,  and  were  followed  by  fresh  commotions  under  his  successors. 
The  Afi'iciin  provinces  were  united  to  the  western  empire  in  a.d.  395, 
and  were  disjoined  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  The  introduction  of 
the  Vandals  by  Boniface  in  429  in  support  of  the  Donatist  schism 
proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province:  they  held  it  for  about 
100  years,  when  they  were  exterminated  by  Belisarius  under  Justinian, 
in  534.  That  emperoit  expended  immense  sums  on  the  towns,  but 


* Proxima  Sidoniis  Utica  est  effusa  maniplis 
Prisca  situ  vctcrisque  ante  arccs  condita  Byrsoe. — Sii..  Ital.  iii.  241. 


' We  may  conoinae  from  the  following  line  (wliich  Horace  addresses  to  his 
book)  that  Roman  literature  was  cultivated  there  : — 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mittcris  Ilcrdam. — Hon.  Ep.  i.  20,  13. 
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the  iucursious  of  the  Arabiaus  rendered  the  tenure  of  the  African 
provinces  ditiicult,  and  a series  of  struggles  ensued  commencing  in 
647  and  terminating  with  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Homans  in  709. 

VI. — XuMIDIA. 

§ 14.  The  boundaries  of  Nomidia  were  the  river  'J'lisca  in  the  E., 
the  Ampsaga  in  the  W.,  the  Meriiterranean  in  the  N.,  and  the 
range  of  Atlas  in  the  S.  It  lay  between  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa  on  the  E.  and  Mauretania  on  the  W.,  and  corresponds  to  the 
modern  Algeria.  The  maritime  district  is  remarkably  fertile,  and 
producetl  besides  the  usual  grain  crops,  every  kind  of  fruit.  Its 
marble  was  particularly  celebrated,  being  of  a golden  yellow  hue 
with  reddish  veins.  The  interior  consists  of  a series  of  elevated 
plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  spurs  of  the  Atlas  range,  and 
adapted  only  to  a nomad  population,  partly  from  the  severity  of 
the  climate  in  winter,  and  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  which 
yields  a luxuriant  herbage  only  in  the  early  spring. 

§ 15.  The  mountain  ranges  emanate  from  Mount  Atlas,  and 
occasionally  were  known  by  special  names,  as  Thambes,  which  con- 
tmned  the  sources  of  the  Kubricatus,  and  Aurasios  in  the  S.W. 
The  coast  line  is  broken  by  numerous  promontories  of  which  we 
may  notice  from  E.  to  W. — Hippi  Prom.,  Bas  el  Hamlah  ; Stoborrum, 
C.  Ferro;  and  Tretum,  Seha  B%is.  The  most  imiwrtant  bays  are 
the  Siims  Olebamtes,  O.  of  Estorah ; and  the  deep  and  extensive 
Nomidlcns  Sin.,  which  has  no  specific  name  in  modern  times. 
The  chief  rivers  were  the  Tnsca,  on  the  eastern  boundary ; the 
Subricatos  or  Ubus,  Seihouse,  which  flows  E.  of  Hippo  Regius ; and 
the  Amps&ga,  Wad-el-Kihbir,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 

§ 16.  The  general  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  was 
Nnmidse,  a Latinized  form  of  the  Greek  voguibes,  “ nomads.”  This 
describes  generically  their  character  as  known  to  the  Romans. 
They  are  described  as  living®  (very  much  as  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives the  Kabyles)  in  Magulia,  i.e,  huts  made  of  branches  over- 
spread with  clay,  and  as  excelling  in  the  management  of  the  horse.® 


• Virgil  gives  a most  graphic  description,  applicable  alike  to  the  ancient  Nn- 
midian  and  the  modern  Kabylc  : 

Quid  tibi  p.astores  Libyre,  quid  pascua  versu 
Prosequar,  et  raris  habitata  mapalia  tectis? 

Sa5i>e  diem  noctemqne  et  Wtum  ex  ordine  mensem 
Pascitur,  itque  pecus  longa  in  deserta  sine  ullis 
Ilospitiis  ; tantum  campi  jacet.  Omnia  secum 
Armentarius  Afer  agit,  tectumque,  Laremqiie, 

Armaque,  .tmyelmumquc  canem,  Cressamquc  pharetrain. 

Georg,  iii.  339. 

* Et  Xurnidm  infreni  cingunt,  ct  inhospita  Syrtis. — .£«.  iv.  41. 

Hie  passim  exsultant  Nchiades,  gens  inscia  freni ; 

Queis  inter  geminas  per  ludum  mobilU  aure.s 

Qiiadrupedem  flectit  non  cedens  virga  lupatis. — Sil.  Itai..  i.  215. 
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They  were  sometimes  more  specificallj'  Ciilled  Maumflii  Numidse, 
while  later  writers  used  the  general  name  of  Mauri.  They  were 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  Massyli*  who  lived  between  the  river  Amp.saga  and  Prom. 
Tretum  ; and  the  Masssesfli  who,  though  living  \V.  of  the  Amijsaga, 
were  of  Numidian  origin.  The  towns  of  Numidia  first  came  into 
notice  in  the  period  of  the  Koman  wars  in  Africa.  The  names  of 
several  of  them  furnish  indications  of  a Phoenician  origin,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  capital  Cirta,  which  we  have  alreaily  noticed  as  a Phoe- 
nician word,  and  again  in  those  where  the  worship  of  Venus  was 
carried  on,  as  Aphrodisium  and  Sicca  Veneria.  Hippo  and  Collops 
were  their  princiiial  stations  on  the  coast.  When  Numidia  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  the  chief  towns  were  endowed  with 
various  privileges  as  free  cities  and  colonics ; and  some  were  very 
much  enlarged  and  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings,  as  we  know 
from  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  LambCse,  Theveste,  and  others.  The 
ruin  of  the  Numidian  towns  was  caused  by  the  Vandals  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era. 

(i.)  On  the  Coast  from  E.  to  W. — The  first  town  of  importance  was 
Hippo,  Buruamed  Sogius,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  Numidian 
kings;*  it  stood  W.  of  the  Ubus  on  a bay  to  which  it  communicated 
its  name.  It  was  originally  a Tyrian,  and  iu  later  times  a Roman 
colony  ; but  it  owes  its  chief  interest  to  St.  Augustine  who  was  bishop 
of  it,  and  who  died  shortly  before  its  destruction  by  the  Vandals  in 
A.i).  430.  Its  ruins  are  S.  of  Bonah.  Rusicade,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Cirta,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Thapsus  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Sinus  Olchachites.  Its  site  is  at  Stora.  Out  of  its 
materials  Philippeville  was  partly  built.  Collops  Hagnns  or  Colin, 
Collo,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sin.  Olchachites,  and  was  celebr.ited 
for  its  purple-dyeing  establishments. 

(ii.)  In  the  Interior.— Bvila,  B^ia,  near  the  E.  frontier,  probably 
derived  its  surname  from  being  a residence  of  the  Numidian  kings. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a liberum  oppidum;  the  name  J5ouZ  still  attaches 
to  its  ruins.  Cirta  ^vas  beautifully  situated  on  a steep  rock,  round  the 
base  of  which  flowed  a tributary  of  the  Ampsaga.  It  w'as  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  the  Massyli,  who  possessed  a splendid  palace  there : 
it  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  country,  and  the  point  where  the 
lines  of  communication  centred.  Hence  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  Punic,  Jugurthine,  and  Civil  wai-s.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a colony  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  It  was  also  called 
Colonia  Sittianorum  from  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was  given.  Having 
fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  Constantine  with  the  name 
Constantina,  which  its  site  still  retains  iu  the  slightly  altered  form  of 
Comtantineh,  The  finest  relic  is  a triumphal  arch,  now  in  Paris. 
Lambese  lay  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania,  and  was  the  station  of 


' Massyliquc  raiint  equites. — j^n.  iv.  132. 

Et  gens,  quas  niido  residens  Massylia  dorso 
Ora  levi  flectit  frenorum  nescia  virga. — Luc.  iv.  682. 
* Antiquis  dilectus  regibus  Hippo. — Sit.  Ital.  iii.  259. 
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an  entire  legion  ; its  ruins  at  Lemba  are  magnificent,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a temple  of  .^sculapius,  a triuinplial  arch, 

&c.  Theveste  was  situated  not  far  from  the  frontier  of  Byzacium. 

It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  a centre  of  communication  for  the  interior 
districts.  Its  history  is  unknown,  but  the  extensive  ruins  of  it  at 
Tebessa  prove  it  to  have  been  an  important  town.  Sicca  Veneria  stood 
on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  derived  its  surname  from  the  worship  of 
Venus.  It  was  built  on  a hill,  and  was  a Roman  colony;  its  site  is 
supposed  to  be  at  Kaff. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  briefly  notice:  on  the  coast, 
Tabraca^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Gildo; 
and  Aphrodinnm,  a port  and  Roman  colony  near  Hippo  Regius.  In 
the  interior ; Tibilis,  54  miles  K.  of  Cirta,  with  hot  baths  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ; Tagaste,  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine,  S.E.  of  Hippo 
Regius;  and  NaraggSra,  W.  of  Sicca,  the  spot  where  Scipio  had  an 
interview  with  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama.  The  positions  of 
Thirmida,  where  Jugurtha  murdered  Hiemp>sal,  and  Suthnl,  where  the 
former  had  a treasury,  are  wholly  unknowm. 

History. — The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  Numidians  in 
the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  with  great  effect  in  the  Car- 
thaginian ranks.  In  the  Second  Punio  War  they  joined  Rome,  in  re- 
wai'd  for  which  their  prince  Masinissa  was  made  king  of  a territory 
extending  from  the  Mulucha  in  the  W.  to  Cyrenaica  in  the  E.,  the 
proper  territoiy  of  Carthage  excepted.  Masinissa  was  succeeded  by 
Micipsa,  who  associated  with  himself  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
and  his  brother’s  illegitimate  son  Jugurtha.  The  latter  murdered 
Hiempsal,  and  declared  war  against  Adherbal,  who  sought  the  aid  of 
Rome.  Tlie  dispute  was  settled  for  a time,  but  broke  out  again. 
Adherbal  was  murdered,  and  Jugurtha  in  turn  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Romans,  b.C.  106.  After  the  reigns  of  Hiempsal  II.  and  Juba  I., 
Numidia  was  made  a province  by  Julius  Caesar  in  B.C.  46.  Numidia 
holds  a conspicuous  place  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Donatist  heresy  : violent  disputes  followed,  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Vandals  completed  the  ruin  of  the  country. 

VI. — Mauretania. 

§ 1 7.  Hanretania  was  bounded  by  the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  E.,  ' 

the  Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  and  the  range 
of  Atlas  on  the  S.  It  corresponds  to  the  western  part  of  Algeria 
and  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Under  the  Homans  it  was  divided  into 
two  laige  portions — Csesariensis  and  Tingit&na,  named  after  their 
respective  capitals,  Ca;sarea  and  'I’ingis,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  liver  Mulucha.  It  may  bo  described  generally  as  the 
highlands  of  N.  Africa,  the  level  of  the  land  rising  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Mt.  Atlas  in  three  great  stepn,  each  of  which  stretches  out 
into  extensive  plains.  These  plains,  though  deficient  in  wood,  pos- 
sessed a soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  which,  aided  by  the  cultiva- 
tion bestowed  on  them  in  ancient  times,  rendered  Mauretania  the 


* Qualcs,  nmbriferoa  ubi  pandit  Tabnica  saltua. 

In  vetula  acalplt  jam  mater  simia  bucca. — Jcv.  x.  194. 
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“ granary  of  the  world.”  The  productions  specially  noticed  by 
ancient  writers  were — elephants,  now  no  longer  found  there ; croco 
diles,  which  could  hardly  have  existed  in  such  a country ; scorpions ; 
and  copjTor,  which  is  still  found  there. 

§ 18.  The  mountain-chains  of  this  province  are  all  connected  with 
the  great  range  of  Atlas,  and  have  a general  direction  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  I'he  special  names  attached  to  them  are  devoid  of  interest, 
with  the  exception  of  Atlas  minor,  which  is  inapprojiriatcly  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  a range  jiarallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  most 
imjwrtaut  of  the  ranges  is  that  which,  striking  northwarils  from  the 
main  chain  of  Atlas,  forms  the  watershetl  between  the  rivers  which 
seek  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  the  Molochath,  and  those  which, 
like  the  Subur,  seek  the  Atlantic.  S.  of  the  Subur,  this  range 
sends  out  numerous  ramifications  towards  the  Atlantic,  which 
fonned  a natural  division  between  the  N.  and  S.  portions  of  ancient' 
Mauretania,  as  it  still  does  of  Morocco.  The  promontories  from  E. 
to  W.  are — lomninm,  Bas-al- Katanir ; ApolUnis,  near  Cresarea  ; 
Metagonium.  J{as-al-lJard>ah,  forming  the  jx>int  of  the  bay  into 
which  the  Mulucha  falls ; Boskdir,  C.  Tres  Forcas,  the  most  marked 
projection  along  this  coast;  Abjtla,  Jebel-el-Mina,  the  southern  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  opposite  to  Calpe  in  Sjiain ; Cotes  ot  Ampelusia, 
C.  Spartel,  the  extreme  W.  point  of  Mauretania ; Solois,  C.  Cantin, 
more  to  the  S.W. ; HercUis  From.,  C.  Mogador ; and  Ussadium, 
Osem.  The  chief  rivers  on  the  X,  coast  are — the  Ampsaga,  on  the 
E.  border ; the  TJsar  or  ^isar,  probably  the  Ajehhy  ; the  Chinalaph, 
aiidlif,  the  most  imix)rtant  of  all,  joining  the  sea,  after  a north- 
westerly course,  near  Prom.  Apollinis;  the  Mulflcha,  probably  the 
.same  as  the  Molocath,  and  the  Malva.  now  the  Miiluwi,  which  joins 
the  sea  near  Metagouium  Prom. ; and  on  the  W.  coast,  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic,  the  Subur,  Subu,  joining  the  sea  50  miles  S.  of  Lixus ; 
the  Sala,  Bu-Regrah,  still  more  to  the  S. ; the  Phuth,  Wady  Tensl/t ; 
and  the  Lizas,  Al-Haratch, 

§ 19.  The  inhabitants  were  known  generally  as  the  Maurusii  or 
Hauri.''  whence  the  modem  Moors.  Tradition  assigned  to  them  an 


* The  notices  of  this  people  among  the  Latin  poets  are  frequent : the  chief  points 
that  attracted  attention  were  their  dark  colour  and  their  skill  in  archery ; — 

Maurus  concolor  Indo. — Luc.  iv.  678. 

Nigri  manus  ossea  Mauri. — Juv.  v.  53. 

Mauro  obscurior  Indus. — In.  xi.  125. 

Inteirer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neque  arcu, 

Ncc  venenatis  gravida  sagittis, 

Fusee,  pharetra.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  22,  1. 

Et  hterens 

Loricae  interdum  Maurusia  pendet  arimdo. — Sil.  Ital.  x.  401, 

Horaoe 
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Asiatic  origin;  and,  according  to  Procopius,  an  inscription  on  two 
pillars  at  Tipasa  pronounced  them  to  be  Canaanites  who  had  fled  from 
Joshua.  They  were  divided  into  a vast  number  of  tribes,  of 
which  we  need  only  notice  the  powerful  Massnsyli  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia.  The  towns  were  exceedingly  numerous,  jartly  jierhaps 
on  account  of  the. insecurity  of  the  country,  which  nece.ssitated  de- 
fences even  for  the  villages.  No  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  episcopal  towns  arc  enumerated,  the  majority  of  them 
being  probably  insignificant  places.  The  Romans  instituted  a vast, 
number  of  commercial  colonies  even  before  they  took  jiossession  of 
the  country.’  Augustus  founded  three  in  Tingitan;i,  namely,  Julia 
Constantia,  Julia  Campestris,  and  Batiasa  Valentia;  and  eight  in 
Csesariensis.  Claudius  added  two  in  the  former,  and  two  in  the 
latter;  and  there  were  subsequently  added  two  and, eleven  in  the 
respective  provinces : thus  making  a total  of  twenty-eight.  The 
capitals  were  Csesarea  and  Tingis,  and,  after  the  subdivision  of  Ciesari- 
ensis,  Sitifa,  while  Saida  served  as  the  chief  port  of  this  district.  In 
addition  to  the  Roman  towns,  the  Carthaginians  planted  a number 
of  colonies  on  the  W.  coast,  which  fell  into  decay  with  the  power  of 
Carthage  itself. 

(1).  Towns  in  Csesariensis. — IgilgUi,  Jijeli,  stood  on  a headland  on 
the  coast  of  the  Nuinidicus  Sinus.  It  possessed  a good  roadstead,  and 
was  probably  the  emporium  for  the  surrounding  country.  Saldse  pos- 
sessed a spacious  harbour,  and  was  a Roman  colony.  It  was  an  im- 
portant point  on  this  coast,  having  formed  the  boundary  at  one  time  of 
the  kingdom  of  Juba,  and  at  another  of  Sitifensis.  A flourishing  city, 
Jiujeijah,  occupied  its  site  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Icosiniu,  tlio  ancient 
representative  of  Algiers,  ranked  as  a Roman  colony,  and  was  endowed 
by  Vespasian  with  the  Jus  Jtalicum.  Jol  or  Cassarea,  as  it  was  named 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  was  originally  a Phoenician  colony,  and  after- 
wards the  capital  of  Bocchus  and  Juba  II.,  the  latter  of  whom  beauti- 
fied it,  and  gave  it  its  new  name.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the 
capital  of  Cwsariensis  and  a colony.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Moors  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  but  was  again  restored.  The  magnificent  ruins  at  Zer- 
shell,  in  2°  E.  long.,  mark  its  site.  Cartenna,  Tenez,  was  a Roman  colony, 
and  the  station  of  a legion.  Siga  was  a commercial  town  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  same  name.  Neither  the  river  nor  town  have  been 
identified.  It  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
stored. In  the  interior,  Sitifls  was  the  most  important  town  in  the 
eastern  district,  and  became  tlie  capital  of  Sitifensis.  It  stood  near  the 
frontier  of  Numidia  at  Setif.  Tubusuptus  stood  about  18  miles  S.E.  of 
Saldse,  and  wjus  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus.  Auzia,  Hamzdh,  was 
near  the  Gariphi  Mts.,  and  was  a considerable  town  under  the  Romans. 


Horace  uses  the  term  Maurus  as  tantamount  to  African 
Barbaras  Syrtca,  ubi  Maura  semper 

Aistuat  unda. — Cami.  il.  6,  3. 

* The  colonies  in  Tingitana  were  connected  with  the  trade  of  Spain  : so  close 
was  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries  that  in  the  later  division  of  the 
empire  by  Theodosius  Tingitana  was  attached  to  Bcetica. 
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(2).  In  Tingitana. — On  the  coast  we  meet  with  Bns&dir,  a Roman 
colony  near  Metagonium  Prom.  Tingia,  Tangier,  W.  of  Ahyla,  ranked 
as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  a Roman  colony.  Its  origin  is  car- 
ried back  to  €he  mythic  age.  Zilia,  Azzila,  2+  miles  from  Tingis,  was 
originally  a Phoenician  town,  afterwards  a Roman  colony  with  the  name 
of  Jnlia  Constantia.  Liztu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
was  a gi-eat  trading  station  on  tliis  coast,  and  a Roimui  colony.  Lastly, 
Thymiateriiim,  probably  at  Mamora,  was  the  first  fcarthaginiau  colony 
planted  by  Hanno.  The  position  of  Banasa  on  the  Subnr  is  uncertain, 
some  authorities  representing  it  as  a maritime,  othere  as  an  inland 
town  : in  the  former  case  its  site  corresponds  to  Mehediah,  in  the  latter 
to  Mamora.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  with  the  name  of  Valentia.  Vola> 
bilia  was  a town  of  considerable  importance  on  the  Subur,  .’’.'j  miles 
from  Ranasa.  Near  its  site  are  the  splendid  mins  of  Kasr  Fannin, 
“Pharaoh’s  Castle,”  with  Roman  inscriptions.  Babba,  which  Augustus 
constituted  a colony  with  the  title'  of  Julia  Campestru,  has  lieen  vari- 
ously placed  on  tlie  Guarga,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Subur,  and  on 
the  more  northerly  Wadi  al  Khom. 

History. — The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  Mauretania  in 
the  Punic  and  Jugurthine  wars.  In  the  latter,  Bocchus  is  noticed  as 
king : he  wius  succeeded  by  his  two  sous,  Bogudes  and  Bocchoris,  who 
took  dilTereut  sides  in  the  wars  of  the  Triumvirate.  Their  territoiy  was 
handed  over  to  Juba  II.  in  n.c.  25,  in  exch.ange  for  Numidia.  His  sou 
Ptolemy  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  in 
A.D.  41.  In  the  following  year  Claudius  divided  the  country  into  the 
two  provinces  of  Csesariensis  and  Tingitana.  Twenty-one  colonics 
were  planted  in  these  provinces,  besides  several  Municipia  and  Oppida 
Latina,  .\bout  a.d.  400  we  find  Tingitana  forming  a portion  of  the 
diocese  of  Spain  ; and  Csrsariensis,  which  was  still  attached  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Africa,  subdivided  into  Mauretania  Prima,  or  Sitifensis,  and 
Ma\iretania  Secunda,  or  Caesariensis.  The  "Vandals  seized  these  pro- 
vinces in  429  ; Belisarius  recovered  them  for  the  Eastern  Empire.  In- 
cm-sions  of  the  Moors  followed ; and  the  Arab  conquest  in  698-700 
finally  dissevered  the  connexion  between  Mauretania  and  Rome. 

VII. — Libya  Interior. 

§ 20.  Under  the  somewhat  indefinite  term  Libya  Interior  is  in- 
cluded the  vast  region  lying  S.  of  the  countries  we  have  hitherto 
been  describing,  from  the  Atlantic  in  the  W.  to  ^Ethiopia  in  the  E. 
The  limit  southwards  was  fixed  at  no  definite  point : it  advancetl 
with  the  advance  of  commerce  and  navigation,  until  in  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  it  reached  the  11°  N.  lat.  on  the  western  coast.  The  in- 
formation that  we  ha.ve  in  reference  to  it  is  unimiiortant,  being 
restricted  merely  to  the  names  of  the  various  physical  features.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a very  brief  notice  of  them. 

(1.)  Mountain  Chains. — Mons  Ater,  Harusch,  mnning  from  E.  to  W., 
and  separating  Phazauia  from  the  Roman  province  of  Africa  ; ITsargila, 
more  to  the  W.,  a continuation  of  Atlas,  S.  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania; 
Girgiri,  Tibesti,  running  N.  to  the  confines  of  Numidia;  Sagapbla, 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Subur ; Mandrus,  more  to  the  S.,  i-eaching  to  the  parallel  of 
the  Fortunatw  Insulw;  Capbas,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Dnradus, 
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and  its  westerly  prolongation  Byssadium,  terminating  in  a headland  of 
the  same  name,  C.  Blanco;  and  Theon  Ochema,  Sierra  Leone.  Nume- 
rous ranges  in  the  interior  highlands,  as  far  S.  as  the  latitude  of  Sierra 
Leone,  are  noticed  by  name  in  Ptolemy’s  writings-'  these,  however, 
have  not  been  identified. 

(2.)  Promontories,  on  the  W.  coast  from  N.  to  S. — Gannaria,  C.  Non ; 
Soloentia,  C.  Bojador;  Arsinarinm,  C.  Corveiro,  the  most  westerly 
point  of  the  continent;  Byssadium,  C.  Blanco;  Cathfixon,  C.  Barca; 
Hesperion  Geras,  C.  Verde ; and  Notium,  C.  Bozo. 

(3.)  Rivers. — The  Bubux,  Sus  (probably  the  same  as  the  Chretes  of 
Hanno  and  the  Xion  of  Scylax),  which  enters  the  sea  just  below  the 
most  western  projection  of  Atlas ; the  Dar&dos,  Bio  de  Ouro,  dis- 
chai'ging  itself  into  the  Sinus  Magnus,  and  said  to  have  crocodiles  in 
it ; the  StacMr,  probably  the  St.  Antonio;  the  Nia  or  Fambotus,  Senegal, 
frequented  both  by  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile;  and  the  MstfithSlns, 
Gambia.  Some  few  rivers  of  the  interior  are  noticed,  which  were  said 
to  discharge  themselves  into  vast  inland  lakes:  of  these  the  Gir“  and 
the  Nigir  are  probably  branches  of  the  great  river  Niger,  of  which  some 
reports  had  certainly  reached  the  ancients.  The  Gir  is  described  as 
having  a course  of  above  300  miles,  with  a further  curvature  to  the  N. 
of  lOU.  The  lakes  connected  with  the  Nigir  were  designated  Libya 
Falus,  and  Nigritis,  probably  the  modern  Dihbeli ; and  with  the  Gir, 
Nuba,  Lake  Tchad,  and  Chelonides,  perhaps  Fitlre. 

§ 21.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  were  but  very  imj^)erfectly 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  races  that  come  most  prominently  for- 
ward are — the  Ctetoli,  who  lived  in  the  W.  between  the  Atlas  range  . 
and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir ; the  Garamantes,  whose  district  lay  S.  oi 
the  Syrtes;  and  the  Nigritse,  about  the  rivers  Gir  and  Nigir,  and 
their  lakes. 

The  first  of  these- races,  the  Qaetulians,  followed  a nomad  life,  and 
were  reputed  a warlike  and  savage  I'ace.  They  first  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Homans  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  when  they  were  serving  as 
cavalry  under  Jugiud.ha  Some  of  them  remained  in  Numidia  under 
the  Roman  government ; but  they  became  so  troublesome  that  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  against  them  under  Lentulus,  surnamed  Gsetulicus,  in 
the  year  a.d.  6.  Thenceforwai'd  they  are  described  as  living  in  the 
desert  S.  of  Mauretania.  They  were  not  themselves  negroes,  but  some 
of  the  tribe  intermixed  with  negroes,  and  were  hence  named  Melano- 
gsetfili.  The  Gactulians  seem  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  great  abori- 
ginal people  of  modern  Africa,  named  Amazergh,  of  which  the  Berbers 
and  Tuaricks  are  the  branches  most  generally  kno-wn.  Garamantes 
was  a name  applied  generally  to  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  part  of 
the  Great  Desert  which  lay  E.  of  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas  and  Mount 
Usargida,  and  S.  as  far  as  the  river  Gir.  The  name  was,  however,  more 
specifically  applied  to  the  people  of  Fhasania,  Fezzan,  a very  large 
oasis  lying  S.  of  the  great  Syrtis.  This  oasis  and  its  inhabitants  are 
described  by  Herodotus,  and  most  of  his  statements  are  borne  out  by 
modem  investigation.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stone  and  sand. 


Gir  notissimus  amnis 
iEthiopum  simili  mentitua  gurgite  Nilum 

Ci.AODiAN.  Laud.  SW.  i.  252. 
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attaining  a height  of  1200  feet,  and  interuccted  by  ridges  from  300  to 
CoO  feet  high.  It  is  deficient  in  water,  and  hence  not  above  one-tenth 
of  it  is  cultivable.  Its  chief  produce  is.  dates.  Salt  is  abundant,  and 
is  applied  as  m-mure  to  the  date-trees.  White  clay  is  used  for  arable 
land,  and  this  is  probably  what  Herodotus’  informants  mistook  for 
salt.  The  story  of  the  oxen  with  the  long  forward  horns  has  a founda- 
tion in  the  practice  which  still  prevails  of  giving  artificial  forms  to  the 
horns.  The  Troglodyte  .^Ethiopians,  whom  the  Garamantes  hunted, 
have  their  representatives  in  the  Tibbom,  who  are  still  hunted  by  tlie 
chieftains  of  Fi  zzan.  The  Homans,  from  whom  our  next  notice  of  these 
people  is  derived,  found  them  troublesome  neighboure,  and  sent  an 
expedition  against  them  under  Conielius  Balbus  Gaditanus,  b.c.  19. 
Ethnologically  they  were  allied  to  the  Gnetulians.  Their  chief  town 
was  Garama,  Gherma,  whence  a considerable  trade  was  carried  on. 
The  Nigritee  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Nigir  in  the  modem /Sotidiin. 
Very  little  was  known  of  them.  Their  chief  town  was  Nigeira,  perhaps 
Gotia. 

§ 22.  Off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  lie  the  Insulae  Fortunatae. 
Canaries,  and  Madeira,  to  which  the  name,  originally  connected 
with  the  mythic  idea  of  the  “ isles  of  the  blessed,”  was  not  unna- 
turally transferretl,  w'hen  the  ancients  Ix-came  acciuainted  with  the 
existence  of  islands  in  the  fancied  position  of  Elysium,  and  blest 
with  so  delicious  a climate.  These  islands  became  known  to  the 
Homans  about  a.o,  82,  through  the  reports  which  Sertorius  receivetl 
-at  Gades  from  some  sailors.  The gcograjihers  deacril>e  only  six  in- 
stead of  seven  islands,  viz. : Junonia  or  Autolala,  Madeira  ; Junonia 
Minor  or  .-Vprositus,  Lamarote ; Canaria  or  IManaria,  Oran  Canaria  ; 
Xivaria  or  Convallis,  Teneriffe;  Capraria  or  Caspiria,  Oomera  ; and 
Pluitalia  or  Pluvialia,  Ferro.  Ptolemy  selected  this  group  as  the 
jioint  through  which  he  drew  his  first  meridian  : one  of  the  islands 
(^Ferro)  was  used  for  the  same  ptirjxjse  by  geographers  down  to  a 
late  iieriwl.  The  Purpurariae  IuboIs,  described  by  Pliny,  were  pro- 
Ixibly  the  above-noticed  Lanzarote,  with  the  smaller  ones  of  Graciosa 
and  Alegranza. 

The  isle  of  Ceme,  off  the  W.  coast,  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Fedellnh  in  33°  40'  X.  lat.,  with  Agadir  in  30°  20',  and  with 
Arguin  in  20°  S. : the  latter  is  the  moat  probable  view.  Off  the  E. 
coast  an  island  named  Menuthias  h-is  been  variously  identified  with  one 
of  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  and  with  Madagascar.  The  probability  is 
that  the  island  has  been  incorpontted  with  the  coast  at  Fhaniba,  about 
80  miles  S.  of  the  river  Govind. 
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EUROPE. 

§1.  Boundaries;  Name.  §2.  General  Features.  §3.  Internum  Marc. 
§ 4.  Externum  Mare.  § 5.  Mountains.  § 6.  Rivers.  § 7,  Climati’ 
and  Productions.  § 8.  Commerce.  § 9.  Inhabitants. 

§ 1.  The  boundaries  of  Europe,  though  better  knotvn  than  those 
of  the  two  other  continents,  were  nevertheless  not  accurately  fixed 
until  a late  period  of  ancient  geography  : in  the  extreme  N.  indeed 
the  true  boundary  remained  a problem  even  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  vast  regions  of  Northern  Russia  were  a terra  incognita. 
It  was,  however,  generally  believed  that  the  continent  was  bounded 
on  that  side  by  an  ocean,  the  exact  position  of  which  was  unknowm, 
but  which  was  supposed  to  extend  eastward  from  the  northern 
point  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  N.W.  the  British  Channel  formed 
the  limit ; in  the  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; in  the  S.  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ; in  the  S.E.  the  chain  of  seas  connecting  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Euxinc,  viz  the  Hellespontus,  Propontis,  and 
Thracian  Bosporus ; and  in  the  E.  tlie  Pon  tus  Euxinus,  the  Pains 
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M%otis,  and  the  river  Taiiais  * The  bouudarj"  on  this  side  was 
very  fluctuating  in  the  early  days  of  ancient  geography,  as  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  ob-serve.  The  modern  boundary  is  more 
to  the  E.,  and  is  fixed  at  the  river  Ural  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Name. — The  name  “ Europa  ” (EwpeSmj)  may  be  derived  either  from 
a Semitic  word  Oreft,  “the  svinset,”  or  from  tlie  Greek  words  fvpus  &}j/, 
the  “broad-looking"  land.  The  first  accords  best  with  the  westward 
progress  of  the  human  race,  and  the  probability  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  civilized  nation  of  Asia  who  had  communication  with 
the  coasts  of  Europe : it  is  also  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  clas- 
sical Hesperia,  the  “ western  land  ” of  Europe,  and  by  the  probable 
origin  of  Arabia,  “ the  western  land  ” of  Asia.  The  second  accords 
best  with  the  early  use  of  the  term  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo,’ 
where  it  seems  applied  to  the  broad  open  land  of  Northern  Greece  as 
distinct  from  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands  of  the  .®gean  Sea. 
The  mythological  account'^  that  it  was  derived  from  Europa,  the 
daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king  Agenor,  was  probably  based  on  the  early 
intercourse  established  by  the  Phoenicians  with  the  shores  of  Greece. 

§.  2.  The  general  configuration  of  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  irregularity.'*  In  these  respects  it  pre- 
sents a strong  contrast  to  the  other  continents.  If  we  compare  the 
African  with  the  European  coast-line,  we  find  the  former  straight 
and  unbroken,  the  latter  varied  by  the  projection  of  three  important 
[leninkilas  as  well  as  by  a vast  number  of  lesser  sinuosities.  Or,  if 
we  compare  the  interior  of  Asia  with  that  of  Europe,  we  find  the 
fonner  spreading  out  into  extensive  plains  and  abounding  in  elevated 
plateaus,  while  the  latter  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  broken  up  into  valleys.  Contrasted  with 
Africa,  we  may  describe  Eurojie  as  the  continent  of  penmsulns ; 
contrasted  with  Asia,  as  the  continent  of  valleys.  Hence  in  a 
great  measure  arose  the  social  and  |>olitical  characteristics  of  the 
contintjnt.  Easily  accessible  by  sea,  it  was  well  adapted  for  com- 
merce and  colonization  ; inaccessible  by  land,  it  gained  security 


Hence  Lucan  describes  the  Tanais  as — 

AsisDque  et  terminus  idem 
Europee,  medico  dirimens  condnia  terree. — iii.  274. 

o(Toi  n€\o7r6i'y7j<roy  nUipay  «xov<riyt 
'US*  ocroi  Evp<ov7}V  re  koX  aft^ipvra?  xara 
Xpijo'd^ei'ot.  Hov.  Hymn,  in  Apolh  290. 

’ According  to  this,  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  under  the  form  of  a bull 
from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  OTid  {Met.  ii.  839,  seq.)^ 
and  is  alluded  to  by  Horace  : — 

Sic  ct  Europe  niveum  doloso 
Credidit  tauro  latus,  et  scatentem 
Bclluis  poDtum  mediasque  fraudes 

Palluit  audax.  Carm.  iii.  27,  25. 

' Hence  Strabo  (ii.  126)  describes  Europe  as  voXvaxnpoyt^aTTf  the  most 
v<iricu^ly  /igured**  of  the  earth’s  divisions. 
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for  the  growth  and  consolidation  of  its  institutions.  These  natural 
advantages,  combined  with  its  admirable  geographical  position,  it.s 
climate,  and  its  productiveness,  rendered  it  the  central  seat  of  ijower 
to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

§ 3.  In  describing  the  seas  which  wash  the  shores  of  Europe,  \vc 
shall  commence  with  that  one  with  which  the  ancients  were  most 
familiar  and  which  they  designated  Mare  Nostrum  from  its  proxi- 
mity to  them,  or  Mare  Internum,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sea 
outside  the  I’illars  of  Hercules.  'J'he  imi>ortance  of  thisisea  in  the 
early  ages  of  history  cannot  be  over-estimated ; it  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  civilized  world,  touching  the  three  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  which  it  united  rather  than  separated,  furnishing 
a high-road  for  the  interchange  of  commerce  and  the  arts  of  social 
life.  Its  size  was  unduly  magnified  by  the  geographers  : its  real 
length  is  about  2000  miles,  its  breadth  from  80  to  500  miles,  and 
its  line  of  shore,  including  the  Euxine,  is  4500  leagues.  It  is 
divided  physically  into  three  basins — the  'Tyrrhenian  or  western, 
the  Syrtic  or  eastern,  and  the  iEgaian  or  northera.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  first  is  formed  by  a submarine  letlge 
connecting  0.  Bon  in  Africa  with  Sicily,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  by  a curved  line  connecting  theS.  points  of  the  peninsulas 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  the  course  of  which  is  marked  Iw  the 
islands  of  Cythgra,  Crete,  and  Rhodes. 

The.  subdivisions  of  this  sea  in  ancient  geography  are  numerous,  the 
watei-8  about  each  particular  country  being  generally  named  after 
it.  Wo  'have  already  noticed  those  connected  with  the  continents 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Europe  were  the  follow- 
ing : (i.)  in  the  Tyn-henian  basin,  Mare  Hisp&num,  Iberlcum,  or  Palea- 
rloum,  between  the  coast  of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Isles ; M.  Gal- 
llcum,  G.  of  Lyont,  along  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul ; M.  Sai^Snm  or 
Sardonicum,  about  Sardinia ; M.  Ligusticum,  G.  of  Genoa,  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Italy ; and  M.  Tyrrhenum,^  along  the  W.  cast  of  Italy,  sometimes 
named  also  M.  Inferum,“  ‘‘the  lower  sea,”  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  designated  M.  Sup£]mm,  "the  upper  sea.”  (ii.)  In 
the  Syrtic  basin,  M.  Sicttlum^  or  Ansonium,  about  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  its  limits  eastward  not  being  clearly  defined;  M.  Ionium,® 


’ Gens  inintica  mihi  Tyirhenum  navigat  eequor. — Viro.  1.  67.  ' 

Oajmentis  licet  occupes 

TjTrhcnum  omne  tuis  et  mare  ApuUcxun. — IIoh.  Carm.  iii.  24,  ,1. 

^ An  mare,  quod  supra,  memorem,  quodque  alluit  infra  ! 

ViRO.  Oeorg.  ii.  1 58. 

^ The  term  Siculum  Mare  is  somewhat  indefinitely  used  : Horace  oatends  It  to 
the  sea  W.  of  Sicily,  and  even  over  the  Tyrrhenian  ^a  : 

, Ncc  Siculum  mare 

Poeno  purpureum  sanguine. — Carm.  ii.  12,  2. 

Nec  Siculft  Palinurus  undll. — Id.  iii.  4,  28. 

• The  name  ‘‘  Ionian  ” is  derived  by  .Eschyius  from  lo  ; the  extent  of  the  rca 
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between  Soutlieni  Italy  and  Greece  as  far  N.  as  Hydruntum  in  the 
former,  and  Acroceraiinia  in  the  latter;  and  M.  Adriaticnm,  or,  as  the 
poets  named  it  Hadria,’  the  limits  of  which  were  gradually  extended 
from  the  upper  portion  of  the  Adriatic  over  the  whole  of  that  sea  and 
sometimes  even  over  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  the  .lEgaean  basin,  now  the 
Archipelago,  M.  Cretlcum,  to  the  N.  of  Crete;  M.  MyrtCnin,*  named 
after  the  small  island  of  jMyrtus  and  extending  along  the  e.astem  coast 
of  Peloponnesus;  and  M.  Thraoiom,  along  the  coast  of  Thi'ace. 

§ 4.  The  JIare  Internum  was  connected  at  its  western  extremity 
with  the  Mare  Externum  by  a narrow  channel  formerly  named 
Fretum  Gaditanum,^  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  neck  of 
which  stcKxl  the  projecting  rocks  of  Calpe  on  the  European,  and 
Abyla  on  the  African  coast,  generally  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
the  Herculis  Columnse,  ^ “ Pillars  of  Hercules.”  The  names  by  which 


was  not  well  doflned,  the  pas.sages  quoted  below  from  Euripides  and  Pindar 
showing  that  it  was  extended  by  the  Greeks  as  far  W.  as  Sicily. 

Xpdeoi'  roe  pcAAoira  Trderioc  pvxbs 
errioraa’,  'Idviof  «<*A)j<reTa4 
iropem?  fjLv^fia  toT?  iratriv  ^^>07oU.^X.^^cu,  Prom,  839, 

Kai  K€r  vava'iu  fioXov  'I* 
oviav  0dXa<r<Tav, 

*Ap€0ov<rav  eirt 

Kpavav . PiNi),  Pi/(h.  in.  120. 

*Id»'40»'  Kara  norror  cAdr^ 

TrAeinxao'a,  ntpippvTttiv 
vir«p  atcapiruTTWv 

2t*eAto? . JEscu.  Phan.  208. 

The  Latin  poets  altered  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  for  scansional  ion 
vcnicnce,  e.g. — 

' Nosse  quot  lonii  veniant  ad  littora  fluctus. — Viro.  Georg,  ii.  108. 
Jactari  quos  cernis  in  lonio  immenso. — Ov.  Met.  iv.  534. 

^ The  Adriatic  had  but  an  ill  fame  among  the  mariners  of  Italy  on  account  of 
the  violent  gusts  which  swept  over  it ; Horace  repeatedly  alludes  to  this  ; — 

Quo  (t.  e.  noto)  non  arbiter  Iladri® 

Major,  tollcre  seu  ponere  vult  freta. — Carm.  i.  3,  15. 

Austor 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Iladri®.  Id.  iii.  3,  4. 

Improbo 

Iracundior  Hadrifi.  Id.  iii.  9,  22. 

^ Nunquam  dimoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 
Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet  marc. — Id,  i.  1,  13. 

- These  straits  are  referred  to  by  Horace  : — 

Horreuda  late  nomen  in  ultimas 
Kxtendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro.  Id.  iii.  3,  45. 

The  violence  of  the  current  is  characterized  by  an  old  poet  quoted  by  Cicero : 
Europam  Libyamque  rapax  ubi  dividit  unda. — Pe  Nat,  Poor,  iii.  10. 

* Much  doubt  existed  in  ancient  times  both  as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the 
“ Pillars  of  Hercules.**  It  was  usual  to  erect  columns  or  pillars  at  the  extreme 
lK)int  reached  by  any  traveller ; and  hence  the  pillars  of  Hercules  denoted  the 
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the  ancients  described  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  numerous.  The 
Greeks  described  it  as  fj  e|<o  BoKao-aa,  “ the  outer  sea,”  with  .si)ecial 
reference  to  the  sea  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  ; also  as  ^ ’ArXnv- 
Tir,  “ the  Atlantic,”  in  reference  to  the  mountain  Atlas  in  the  W. 
of  the  world  ; and  again  as  'SlKtavoi  ''Eantpios,  “ the  western  ocean”; 
and  lastly  as  fj  fieyakri  ddAao-o-a,  “ the  great  sea.”  The  Latins  not 
unfrequently  described  it  simply  as  Oceanus,  and  sometimes  Ocean  i 
mare.*  The  Northern  Ocean  was  described  by  various  names  in- 
dicating either  its  position  as  6 fi6peios  aiKeavdt,  Oceanus  Septentrio- 
nalifli  &o. ; or  its  character  as  a frozen  sea,  as  fj  ntrrtjyvia  ddXnrro-a, 
Mare  Concretum,  H.  Pigrom,  &c. 

The  subdivisions  of  these  oceans  were  as  follows.  In  the  Atlantic, 
Oceanus  Gadit&nus,  just  outside  the  pillars  of  Hercules ; 0.  Cantaber, 
B.  of  Biscay ; 0.  GalUcus,  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel ; and  Mare  Britannicnm,  the  E.  part  of  tl>e 
channel  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Dover.  In  the  Northern  Ocean,  M.  Ger- 
manicum  or  Cimbricum,  German  Ocean,  united  by  the  Fretum  GaUicum, 
Straits  of  Dover,  with  the  M.  Britannicum;  and  M.  Samiaticuin,  or 
Suevienm,  Baltic  Sea,  united  with  the  German  Ocean  by  the  Sinus 
Lagnus,  Little  Belt,  and  the  Sinus  Codanus,  Kattegat,  and  subdivided 
into  the  Sinus  Venedicus,  Gvlf  of  Dantzic,  and  M.  Cronium,  Kurisches 
Haff  near  Memel. 

§ 5.  The  mountain  system  of  Europe  is  clearly  defined.  A series 
of  ranges  traverses  the  continent  from  E.  to  W.,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  but  the  southern  the  most  imjxirtant  in  ancient  geography. 
There  is  thus  far  a general  similarity  between  the  continents  of 
Asia  and  Europe  ; so  much  so  indeed  that  we  may  regard  the 


farthest  limit  to  which  the  achievementa  of  the  god  were  carried  ; but  whether 
these  pillars  were  artificial  or  natural,  and,  if  the  latter,  whether  they  were 
rocks  or  islands,  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  much  doubt.  The  earliest  notice 
of  them  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  regarded  them  as  the  ultima  Thuh 
of  his  day,  beyond  which  the  fame  of  his  heroes  could  not  advance. 

NC»»  y<  itpoi  e<rxATta^  ^ 

(Hav  dprrou«rci/  iKavuiV  arrerat 
Olfcode)/  'HpoxAeof  arrjAdi'.  to  nop<Tki 
A’  eart  <r<xf>oii  afiarot^ 

Kf<r6<f>oi^.  ov  fj.rjy  K€tybs  €t7fv. — Pihi>.  Olymp,  ill,  77. 

Ovfc^i  TTpotroj 
*AfiaTai/  dAa  tuoycuy 
'Yirep  'HpoxAcof  irepdv  tvfiap^. 

''Hptuf  ffebt  €^K€U 
fiavriAiat  i<rj(dTai 

Mdprvpas  xAvrd^.  In.  J^em.  ill.  35* 

♦ ""  Simul  ipsa  precatur 

Occanumquc  patrein  rerum  Nymphasque  sorores.  — Viro.  Georg,  iv.  381. 
Usque  ad  Ilypcrboreos  et  mare  ad  Oceanum. — Catvll.  cxv.  6. 

Et  quas  Oceani  refluum  mare  lavU  arenas. — Ov.  Met.  vii.  2G7.' 
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mountain  systems  of  the  two  continents  as  but  parts  of  a single 
grand  system,  the  point  of  union  between  them  being  at  the 
Thracian  Bosponis.  There  is,  however,  this  marked  distinction 
between  the  two  continents : in  Asia  the  central  mountain  range 
is  remote  from  the  sea ; in  Europe  it  is  closely  contiguous  to  it. 
The  most  important  links  in  the  European  range  from  E.  to  W. 
are — Hannus,  and  its  continuations  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  Seas;  the  Alps,  between  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian 
Seas;  and  the  Pyrenees,  lietween  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

HsBmns,^  properly  so  called,  rises  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  near 
Mesembria,  and  runs  in  a westerly  direction  to  the  valley  of  the  Strymon, 
where  it  divides  into  the  diverging  ranges  of  Scomius  and  Scardus. 
A lateral  range,  which  leaves  it  not  far  from  the  Euxine,  and  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  that  sea,  terminates  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus.  The  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
Xtl/io  and  the  Ssinscrit  himan,  in  which  c;ise  it  betokens  the  rough 
and  stormy  character  of  the  range.*  From  its  westerly  extremity  a 
.series  of  ranges  connects  Hasmus  with  the  Alps  ; occasionally  all  of 
these  were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Haemus,  but  they 
were  more  properly  known  by  the  specific  names  of  ScardoB  between 
Macedonia  and  Mcesia.  Bebii  Montes  between  Illyria  and  Moesia,  Adrius 
and  Alhanus  in  Northern  Illyria.  The  great  range  of  the  Alpes  con- 
nects with  the  Illyrian  ranges  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
curves  round  in  the  form  of  a bow  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp  “a 
height.”  This  range  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire;^  it  was  then  thoroughly  explored  and  crossed  by 


^ The  height  of  Hismus  was  over-estimated  by  the  ancients:  it  docs. not  ex- 
ceed 3000  ft.  , 

* Ilomcr  refers  to  the  cold  of  Hoemus  in  the  following  line : 

2euoT’  i<l>'  lTnToiroAui>  SptjKaif  opta  eti^era. — II.  xiv.  227. 

So  also  Virgil : 

O qui  me  gclidis  in  vallibus  Heemi 
Sistat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra. — Georg,  ii.  488. 

Ilsemus,  as  the  chief  mountain  in  Thrace,  was  regarded  as  the  original  scat 
of  music  : 

Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutte 
Orphea  silvc. 

Arte  materna  rapidoe  morantem 
Fluminum  lapsus,  celeresquc  rentos, 

Blandum  et  auritas  ftdibus  canoris 

Ducere  qucrcus.  Iloa.  Carm.  i.  12,  7. 

’ The  Alps  are  described  at  length  in  the  two  following  passages 
Sed  jam  pr®teritos  ultra  meminissc  laborcs 
Conspectoc  propins  demsere  paventibns  Alpes. 

Cuncta  gelu  canaque  letemum  grandine  tecta, 

Atque  sevi  glacicm  cohibent : riget  ardua  mentis 
AJthcrii  facies,  surgentique  obvia  Phoebo 
Duratas  nescit  flammis  molUrc  pruinas. 

Quantum 
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various  frequented  routes.  The  description  of  these  and  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  range  will  fall  most  appropriately  under  the 
head  of  Italy.  The  P^^nssi  Montes^  rise  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  run  in  a westerly  direction  to  the  Bay  of  Biicaij, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Spaia  The  chain  is  thence 
continued  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ; the  western  prolongations  were  known 
as  Saltns  Yasconom  and  Hons  'Annina  or  VindinB.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  bryn  “a  mountain.” 

From  the  central  range  already  described  emanate  subordinate 
ranges  towards  the  S.  which,  extending  deeply  into  the  Mediterranean, 
form  three  extensive  peninsulas.  The  most  westerly  of  these  is  Spain, 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  various  ramifications  of  the  Pyrensean 
lange,  taking  for  the  most  part  a south-westerly  direction,  and  so 
communicating  a quadrangular  form  to  that  peninsula.  The  central 
( ne  is  Italy,  which  is  supported  by  a siugle  range,  the  Apennlni 
Hontes,  an  offset  from  the  Alps,  which  forms  the  back -bone  of  the 
country,  passing  through  its  whole  extent,  and  giving  it  a direction 
towards  the  S.E.  The  third  or  most  easterly  springs  similarly  from 
Hsemus,  and  may  be  said  to  have  its  base  extending  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  as  it  proceeds  southwards  narrows 
into  the  peninsula  of  Greece  ; the  central  range  of  this  peninsula  may 


Quantum  Tartareus  regni  pallentis  hiatus 
Ad  manes  imos  atque  atroe  stagna  paludis 
A supers  tellure  patet ; tarn  longa  per  auras 
Erigitur  tellus,  ct  ccelum  intercipit  umbra.  / 

Nullum  ver  usqnam,  nulUque  mstatis  honores. 

Sola  jugis  habitat  diris,  sedesque  tuetur 
Perpetuas  deformis  Hiems  ; iUa  undique  nubes 
Hue  atras  agit,  et  mixtos  cum  grandine  nimbos. 

Jam  cuncti  flatus  ventiqne  furentia  regna 
Alpina  posuere  domo.  Caligat  in  altis 

* Obtojus  saxis,  abeuntqne  in  nubila  montes. — Sn_  Ital.  iii.  477. 

Sed  latus,  Hesperice  quo  Rhajtia  jungitur  orm, 

Preoruptis  ferit  astra  jugis,  panditque  terenriam 
Vix  mstate  viam.  Multi  seu  Gorgone  visa 
Obriguere  gclu  : multos  hausere  profundm 
Vasta  mole  nives,  cumque  ipsis  sicpc  juvencis 
Nanfraga  candenti  merguntur  plaustra  barathro. 

Interdum  glacic  sobitam  labente  ruinam 
Mons  dedit,  et  tepidis  fimdamina  subruit  Austria 
Pendent!  malcflda  solo.  Claco.  de  Bell.  Oet.  340. 

The  earlier  poets  refer  to  the  great  height  of  the  range,  and  the  consequent 
eeverity  of  the  climate,  in  general  terms  : 

Turn  sciat,  aeritu  Alpes  et  Norica  si  quis. — Vino.  Georg,  iii.  474. 

Furius  hibemeu  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. — Hon.  Sat.  ii.  5,  41. 

Fontis,  et  Alpiho  modo  quio  ccrtarc  rigori. — Ov.  Met.  xiv.  794. 
Uccasionally,  the  term  was  extended  to  the  Pyrenees : 

Nunc  geminat  Alpes,  Apcnninumquc  minatur. — Sii,.  Itai..  ii.  333. 

• At  Pyrenaei /rondoja  cacumina  mentis. — Sit.  Ital.  iii.  415. 

Bimarit  juga  ninguida  Pyremei. — Aubom.  Epist.  xxiv.  G9. 
Jamque  Pyrentece,  quas  nunquam  solvere  Titan 
Evaluit,  fluxerc  nicea.  Lvc.  iv.  83. 
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b«  obuerved  to  leave  Haemus  in  about  42^^  N.  lat.  and  21<^  E.  long., 
and  may  be  traced  through  Pindns  and  the  other  Ureek  ranges  down 
to  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  northern  projections  from  the  main  range  are  not  in  themselves 
unimportant,  but  fall  into  districts  that  were  little  known  to  the 
ancients.  The  ranges  of  Germany  are  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
consisting  of  the  Heroynia  Silva,  under  which  name  most  of  the  western 
ranges  of  Germany  were  at  one  time  included,  but  which  was  after- 
wards restricted  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudctes  with  the  Car- 
pathians; the  SndStes,  in  the  N.W.  of  Bohemia,  where  the  name  is  still 
retained;  and  Carp&tes,  the  range  which  encloses  Hungary  on  the  N. 
and  E.,  and  which  is  still  know’n  as  the  Carpathians.  It  may  be 
observed  generally  of  these  northern  ranges  that  they  run  parallel  to 
the  main  chain,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  southern  ranges 
which  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  it. 

§ 6.  The  rivers  of  Europe  are  numerous  and  important  in  com- 
jiarison  with  the  size  of  the  continent.  They  fall,  however,  for  the 
most  part  into  the  northern  districts,  with  which  the  ancients  did 
not  become  acquainted  until  a late  period  : those  of  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  have  nece.ssarily  (with  the  exception  of  the  Po)  short 
courses.  The  description  of  the  rivers  will  fall  more  appropriately 
under  the  heads  of  the  countries  through  which  they  flowed,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  which  come  prominently  forward  as 
boundaries  of  countries,  and  which  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
history  and  political  geography  of  the  continent.  These  rivers  have, 
with  but  slight  variation,  retained  their  ancient  names  to  tlie  present 
day:  they  arc  the  Danube,  the  Bhine,  the  Vistula,  the  Tyras  or 
Dnieper,  and  the  Tanais  or  Don. 

The  Ister  or  Danubins’  rises  in  Mons  Abnoba,'  the  Bloch  Forest, 
and  flows  with  a general  easterly  direction  into  the  Euzine  Sea.  In 
its  upper  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between  Germany  on  the  N., 
and  Rhoetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia  on  the  S.  It  then  skirted  the 


• The  former  of  these  names  more  properly  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  the  hitter 
to  the  Romans.  The  Latin  poets,  however,  frequently  used  the  Greek  form,  e.  j. 

Arsit  Orontes 

Thermodonque  citus,  Gangesqtie  et  Phasis  et  Ister. — Or.  Met.  ii.  248. 
Quaque  Istrus  Tanaisque  Getas  rigat  atque  Magynos. 

Tibcll.  Iv.  1,  146. 

The  name  Danubius  contains  the  root  dan  '*  water,”  which  also  appears  in 
Rho-don-us,.  Eri-dan-us,  TVin-ais. 

* The  early  Greeks  had  very  indeftnite  notions  as  to  its  sources.  Pindar  repre- 
sents it  as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  : 

Tdv  JTOTi 

^loTpov  avb  aKtapay  nayav  cveucev 
'Afi^trpv(uvid6av, 

Mvo/xa  Tuv  OvXvpirif  feoAAurrov  dHAuv 

Aofiov  *Yirvp^opcwv  irciVotv.  Oliftnp.  iii.  24. 

Hesiod  knew  of  it  simply  as  a large  river  : 

Srovpova  Matav5pdv  t«,  sal  *IoTpov  KaAAipeedpov. — Tkcng.  333. 
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E.  frontier  of  the  last-mentioned  country  in  a southerly  direction, 
dividing  it  from  Dacia,  and  then,  reverting  to  its  easterly  couree,  sepa- 
rated Dacia  from  Mocsia.  For  a long  period  it  formed  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  empire.*  The  Ehenns  rises  in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a 
general  northerly  direction  into  the  German  Ocean.  In  its  upper 
course  it  deviates  to  the  W.  between  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  and  the  town 
of  Basilia,  Bale ; and  in  its  lower  course  it  again  inclines  towards  the 
W.,  and  traverses  a low  country,  where  its  channels  have  shifted  at 
various  times.  A description  of  this  part  of  its  course  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  Rhine  formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  against  the 
German  tribes.®  The  Vistiila  is  noticed  as  the  boundary  of  Germany 
on  the  side  of  Sarmatia.  Little  was  known  of  its  couise  : it  is'described 
as  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Baltic 
Sea.  The  Tyraa*  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Scythia  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  and  the  division  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  is  described  as  rising  in  the  Car- 
pathian ranges  and  flowing  into  the  Euxine.  Little  was  known  of  its 
course.®  The  Tanais  derived  its  importance  from  being  regarded  as 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.®  Its  source,  unknown  to 
the  ancients,^  is  in  a lake  in  the  province  of  Toula  ; it  flows  fii-st  in 
a S.E.  and  then  in  a S.W.  direction,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Pains 
Mseotis. 

§ 7.  The  climate  of  Europe,  particularly  of  the  southern  iwrtion 
of  the  continent,  with  which  the  ancients  were  best  acquainted, 
presents  a favourable  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  continents.  Sur- 
rounded by  water,  it  is  equally  free  from  the  extremes  both  of  heat 


* Hence  we  read  in  Horace  : 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 

EUicta  rumpent  Julia.  Carm.  iv.  15,  21. 

* The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  tribes  living  on  its  E.  bank  : — 

Alter  enim  de  te,  Rhene,  triumphus  adcst. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  iii.  4,  88. 

Non  vacat  Arctoas  acies,  Rhenumque  rebcllem 

Pandere.  Stat.  Stir.  i.  4,  88. 

* The  modern  name  Dnitatr  appears  under  the  form  Danasttis  in  the  later 
■writers  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  name  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks 
'under  the  form  Tural. 

* Ovid  refers  to  the  rapidity  of  its  stream  : 

Nullo  tardior  amne  Tyras. — Ex  Pont.  iv.  10,  50. 

* Sec  note  ' (page  314).  Hence,  also,  the  epithet  in  Horace  : 

Extremum  Tanaim  si  bibercs,  Lycc. — Carm.  iii.  10,  1. 

’ Lucan  places  it  in  the  Rhiptean  mountains  : 

Qua  vcrtice  lapsus 

Rhipmo  Tanais  divcisi  nomina  mundi 
Imposuit  ripis.  Luo.  ih.  272. 

Virgil  assigns  to  it  a similar  locality : 

Solus  Hyperboreas  glacies  Tanaimque  nivalem 
Arvaque  Rhipceis  nunquam  viduata  pruinis 
Lustrabat.  Georg,  iv.  517. 
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aud  cold,  and  is  ada])tcd  to  mature  all  the  most  valued  productions 
of  the  vegetable  world.  The  southern  peninsulas®  produced  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  and  admitted  of  the  introdufction  of  many  foreign 
plants,  such  as  the  cherry,  the  orange,  peach,  fig,  and  mulberry. 
The  northern  districts,  being  covered  with  extensive  'forests  and 
morasses,  were  not  so  favoured  in  point  of  climate,  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  may  partly  attribute  the  unwillingness  bf  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  i>enetrate  them.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  through 
the  progress  of  cultivation. 

§^8.  The  commerce  of  Europe,  though  prosecuted  on  a Jiiost 
extensive  scale,  does  not  present  many  topics  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  ancient  geography.  Being  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea, 
it  did  not  conduce  to  throw  op>en  the  interior  of  the  continent  to 
the  same  extent  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  cases  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  There  were,  however,  two  exceptions  to  this  general 
assertion  : viz.  the  tin  and  the  amber  trade,  which  both  led  to  tlie 
formation  of  commercial  routes.  In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  pro- 
ductions, Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  (v.  22)  that  the  merehants 
conveyed  the  tin  from  Britain  to  the  coast  of  Gaul,  and  that  it  was 
thence  carried  on  pack-horses  to  Marseilles  (probably  by  the  valleys 
of  the  Seine,  Saone,  and  Rhone).  Amber  was  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  was  conveyed  thence  by  an  overland  route  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  it  was  shipped  for  various  parts : 
the  extent  of  country  traversed  by  this  route  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  map,  and  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  details  relating  to  the  course  followed. 


• Vii-gll  thus  eloquently  contrasts  the  sui>ci  ior  climate  of  southern  Kurope  with 
that  of  Asia  : 

Sed  neque  Medorum  silver,  ditissima  tciTa, 

Nec  pulcher  Gang:e8,  atqne  auro  turbidus  Hermes, 

Laudibus  Italiie  certent ; non  Bactra,  neque  Indi, 

Totaque  thurlferis  Panchaia  pinguis  arenis. 
n®c  loca  non  tauri  spirantes  naribus  ignem 
Invertere,  satis  immanis  dentibus  hydri ; 

Nec  galeis  densisque  virdm  seges  horruit  bostis  : 

Sed  gravidsB  fruges,  ct  Bocchi  Massicus  humor 
Implerere  ; tenent  olcae,  armentaqne  Imta. 

Hinc  bellator  equns  campo  sese  arduus  infert ; 

Hinc  albl,  Clitumne,  greges,  ct  maxima  taunis 
Viotimo,  seepe  tuo  iwrfusi  fluminc  sacro, 

Romanos  ad  templa  dedra  duxere  triumphos. 

Hie  vqr  assiduum,  atque  alienis  mensibus  eestas  ; 

Bis  gravidm  pecudes,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbor. 

At  rabidte  tigres  absiint,  ct  smra  leonum 
Semina ; nec  mlseros  fallunt  aconita  legentes ; 

Nec  rapit  inunensos  orbes  per  humtim,  neque  tanto 
Squamens  in  spiram  tractu  se  colligit  anguis. — Georg,  ii.  136. 
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§ 9.  The  ix>piilation  of  Europe  belonged  in  the  main  to  the 
Japhetic  or  Indo-European  branch  of  the  human  race.  The 
di-vjsions  of  this  great  family  and  their  mutual  relations  present 
many  unsolved  problems.  Without  going  into  these  questions,  we 
may  point  out  the  following  races  as  among  the  most  important ; 
(i.)  the  Celts  and  Cimmerians,  who  entered  this  continent  from  the 
steppes  of  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the  Black  Sea, 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  iiermanently 
settled  in  the  West.  The  countries  occupied  by  them  in  classical 
times  were  Gaul,  the  British  Isles,  portions  of  Spain,  Rhsetia,  jiarts 
of  Pannonia,  and  Noricum.  (ii.)  The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the 
ancients  denominated  them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied 
the  east  of  Europe  as  far  as  the  Oder  westward,  (iii.)  The  Teutons, 
who  arrived  at  different  epochs : (1)  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  N.W.  of  Europe,  and  (2)  as  High  Germans,  who,  disjilacing 
the  Celts  and  Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle  highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  are  found  in  classical  times  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  (iv.)  The  Grmco-Latin  stock,  which  probably  crossed 
from  Asia  Minor  by  way  of  Thrace  and  the  .^gsean  Isles.  In 
Greece  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Pelasgian : the  Phrygians, 
early  Thracians,  and  Macedonians,  belonged  to  this  race.  The 
element  which  Italy  had  in  common  with  Greece,  also  belonged  to 
it.  (v.)  The  Iberians,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  population  in 
Spain  and  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Gaul,  were  of  the  same  races  as  the 
modern  Basques,  and  therefore  did  not  belong  to  the  Indo-Eurojiean 
family,  (vi.)  The  Illyrians,  or  progenitors  of  the  modern  Sitpe-. 
tores.  Of  the  two  but  little  is  known. 
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THRACIA  AND  MACEDONIA. 

I.  Thracia.  § 1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  § 2,  Moun- 
tains. § 3.  Rivers.  § 4.  Inhabitants.  § 5.  Towns ; Roads ; History ; 

. Islands.  II.  Macedonia.  § 6.  Boundaries ; Name.  § 7.  Mountains. 
§8.  Rivers.  §9.  Inhabitants.  §10.  Towns;  Roads;  St.  Paul’s 
Travels;  History. 

1.  Thracia. 


§ 1.  The  boundaries  of  Thracia*  in  the  Roman  era  were — on  the 
E.  the  Eu.xine  and  the  Rosporus ; on  the  S.  the  Propontis,  Hellespont, 
and  ./Egaean ; on  the  W.  the  river  Nestus,  dividing  it  from  Mace- 
donia ; and  on  the  N.  Mount  Hsemus,  dividing  it  from  Moesia.  At 
an  earlier  period  the  district  N,  of  Hsemus  to  the  Ister  was  included 
xvithin  the  limits  of  Thrace ; apd  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  was 
still  more  braodly  applied  to  all  Europe  N.  of  Greece.  The  surface 
of  Thrace  is  generally  moimtainous,  and  the  coast  of  the  .ffigiean  is 


I The  poetical  form  of  the  name  is  Thraca  : 

Gemit  ultima  pulsu 

Thraca  pedum.  • Vino.  .<En.  xii.  134. 

Thracane  vos,  Hebrusijne  nivali  compede  vinctus. — IIou.  Ep.  i.  S,  3. 
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extremely  irregular.  The  soil  was  fertile,*  particularly  in  corn  (which 
was  exported  to  Athens  and  Rome)  and  in  millet.  The  climate  is 
described  as  very  severe:®  nevertheless  the  grape  ripened  there,  and 
we  -cannot  but  suppose  that  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the 
climate  are  somewhat  exaggerated.  Horses  were  abundant,  and  a breed 
of  a white  colour  was  famous.'*  Cattle  and  sheep  formed  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  while  large  amounts  of  gold, 
existing  between  the  Strymon  and  Nestus,  enriched  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  coast,  as  well  as  foreign  settlers,  particularly  the  Phoenicians 
and  Athenians.  Certain  kinds  of  precious  stones  were  also  found, 
particularly  one  named  Thracia  gemma. 

Name. — The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  ad- 
jective rpaxfia,  “ rugged,”  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  country. 
The  transfer  of  the  aspirate  from  the  middle  to  the  beginning  of  the 
word  gives  us  tlie  form  &pt]IkIv. 

§ 2.  The  chief  mountain-range  in  Thrace  is  Hsemus,  which  skirts 
the  northern  frontier  and  sends  out  three  lateral  ridges  towai'ds  the 


* Uomcr  characterizes  it  by  the  epithet  «pi/3iAaf. 

'Piyfloy,  OS  €k  0prjfcrjt  epi/3i6Aa«cos  €(A7)Aov0ei. — fl.  XX.  486t 
He  also  represents  cargoes  of  wine  as  coming  from  Thrace  : 

TIArtai  roi  ot»^v  xAtatai^  tou  ‘A\aiuy 

‘Hfxdruu  BffjfKTfBey  <7t*  evpea  iroyroy  ayovaty — II.  lx.  71. 

3 There  Is  some  ground  for  this  belief:  several  historians  (Xon.  vii.  4,  3; 
Florus,  iii.  4 ; Tac.  Ann.  ir.  51)  relate  events  which  imply  an  unusual  degree  of 
cold.  But  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  ancients  were  doubtless  connected 
with  the  poetic  fiction  of  Heemus  being  the  residence  of  the  north  wind.  To  the 
north  of  that  chain  the  climate  was  supposed  to  be  particularly  mild.  As  an 
instance  of  exaggeration  we  refer  to  the  passage  commencing  with  the  following 
lines,  in  which  the  country  about  the  Thracian  Rhodope  is  introduced 
At  non,  qua  Scythiee  gentes,  Moeotiaque  unda 
Turbidus  et  torquens  flaventes  Ister  arenas, 

Quaque  redit  medium  Rhodope  porrccta  sub  axem. 

Illic  clausa  tenent  stabulis  armenta  ; neque  ulltc 
Aut  berbm  campo  apparent,  aut  arborc  frondcs  : 

Sed  jocet  aggeribus  nivcis  informis  et  alto 
Terra  gelu  late,  scptemquc  assurgit  in  ulnas. 

Semper  hiems,  semper  spirantes  frigora  Cuuri. 

Vine.  Gcoi'g.  iii.  849. 

Compare  also  the  expressions  quoted  in  note  and  the  epigram  attributed  by 
some  to  Ceesar : 

Thrax  pner  adstricto  glacie  dum  ludit  in  Hebro. 

* ToO  xa^AiWot/f  iinrovv  tSok  q6c  pL«yC<rrov^' 

Acvxdrcpoi  BtCtty  B‘a.y€p.oi<ny  ofioioi. — HoM.  Jl.  x.  436. 

Quern  Thracius  albis 

Portat  equus  bicolor  maculis,  vestigia  pi*ipii 

Alba  pedis  frontemque  ostentuns  arduus  albam. — Vino.  v.  5G5 

From  their  skill  in  horsemanship  the  Thracians  arc  ^pscribed  by  Homer  as 
iirirdwoAoi 

(irfroTrdAwv  aXay.-^Jl.  xiU,  4« 

Bo  also  H.  xiv.  227. 
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S.E.  The  moat  easterly  of  these  three  separates  the  basin  of  the 
Hebrus  from  the  Euxine,  and  is  continued  in  a line  parallel  to  the 
shore  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  The  most  westerly,  named  Bhod5pe>*  Despoto, 
divides  the  basins  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus.  Between  these  a 
third  range  of  less  importance  separates  the  upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus 
from  that  of  the  Tonzus.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice  the 
isolated  height  of  Ism&ms,  near  the  S.  coast,  surrounded  by  a district 
famed  for  its  fine  wine*  In  the  S.E.  a rocky  ridge  protrudes  far  into 
the  sea,  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  .^gsean  Sea,  and  forms  a 
long  peninsula,  the  ancient  Chersonesus  Thraoica,'  now  the  Penin- 
sula of  OaUipoli.  A wall,  crossing  the  ridge  near  Agora,  sevei-ed 
the  peninsula  from  the  mainland : the  breadth  at  this  point  is  only 
36  stadia,  and  the  length  from  the  wall  to  the  extreme  point  is  420 
stadia.  The  most  important  promontories  on  the  Euxine  are  Thynias. 
N.  of  Salmydessus,  and  Philia,  S.  of  it ; and  on  the  ^Egrean,  Mastusia, 
C.  Oreco,  the  termination  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ;*  Sarpedonium, 
C.  Paxi,  N.  of  Imbros ; and  Serriom,  opposite  Samothrace. 


^ The  poetical  allusions  to  Khodope  refer  to  its  height,  and  to  its  being  the 
abode  of  Orpheus  and  Rhesus  : 

Aut  Atho  nut  Rhodopen  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit.  Vino.  Oeorg.  i.  S32. 

In  altom 

Se  recipit  Rhodopen,  pulstimque  Aquilonibns  Htemon. — Ov.  Met.  x.  76. 
Quam  satis  ad  superas  postquam  Shodopeitu  auras  * 

Deflerit  tate».  Id.  x.  11. 

Nee  tantum  Rhodope  mirantur  et  Ismarus  Orphea.  Yiho.  Eel.  vi.  SO. 
Flerunt  Rhodopeise  arces 

Altaque  Pangsea  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus.  Oeorg.  iv.  461. 

Sometimes  the  name  is  used  generally  for  Thrace  ; e.g. 

Spicula  deposito  Ehodope'ia  peetine  torsit.  Sil.  Itai»  xii.  400. 

^ . . . . ar^  cuycoe  aaicov  e\Qv  peXavot  otroio, 
or  fioi  cSwxe  Mapue,  EvaeOcos  vtbc, 

Jpevs  *Air6AAweos,  Ss  ^lafiapov  — HoM.  ffd.  ix  196. 

Jurat  Ismara  Bacebo  | 

Conserere.  Yiho.  Oeorg.  ii.  37. 

Fertur  in  Ismariis  Bacchus  amasse  jugis.  Ov.  East.  iii.  410. 

Tu  quoque,  O Eurytion,  vino,  Centaure  peristi, 

Necnon  Ismario  tu,  Polypheme,  mero.  Pbopebt.  ii.  33,  32. 

Ismariee  celebrant  repetita  trlennia  Bacchm. — Ov.  Met.  ix.  641. 

The  plural  form  Ismara  is  to  be  observed  in  the  second  of  these  passages  ; It 
occurs  also  In  Lucret.  v.  30. 

’ It  was  here  that  Polymnestor  lived,  to  whom  Priam  entrusted  his  son  Poly- 
donu : 

'Ov  7T)v  apiary, V Hepaovyjalav  nXaKa 

Xnelpet,  KaJuv  ev&vinov  Sopi, — EUBIP,  //ec.  8. 

^ Ajctt)  AoAayKwe  cvirp«iri}v  KesprjKOTt 

Mo^ovwia  irpoOxovoa,  x*pwaiov  xfpwv. — LtoOPUB.  633. 
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§ 3.  The  chief  river  of  Thrace  was  ’the  Hebnu,®  Maritza,  which 
rises  in  the  N.W.,  and  flows  first  towards  the  S.E.  as  far  as  Adriano- 
polis,  and  then  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  iEgcean,  receiving  in  its 
course  numerous  tributaries,  of  which  the  Tonzus,  or  Artiacus.  and 
the  Agri&nes,  on  its  left  bank,  were  the  most  considerable.  The 
Nestns,  on  the  W.  border,  rises  not  far  from  the  Hehrus,  and  in  a 
S.E.  course  joins  the  sea  near  Abdera.  Numerous  small  streams 
flow  into  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis : one  of  these,  named  .Sgos- 
pot&mi,  “ Goat  River,”  in  the  Chersonesus,  was  famed  for  the  naval 
engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  in  B.c.  405,  which 
took  place  at  its  mouth.  Two  large  lakes  occur  on  the  coast — 
Butdnis,  L.  Buru,  E.  of  Abdera,  the  water  of  which  was  brackish ; 
and  Stentdiis,  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Hebrus.  An  extensive  bay, 
named  Melas  Sinus,  0.  of  Saros,  penetrates  inland  W.  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus. 

§ 4.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Thrace  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
Pelasgian  race;*  these  were  supplanted,  at  a time  subsequent  to  the 
Trojan  War,  by  an  immigrant  race  from  the  north,  allied  to  the  Getae 
and  Mysi.  These  latter  are  the  historical  3’hracians  whom  Herodotus 
and  otRer  later  writers  describe.  They  were  reputed  a savage  and 
barbarous  race,*  faithless  and  sensual,  aud  particularly  addicted  to 
drinking.  They  were  brave  soldiers,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  were  much  employed  as  mercenaries  in  the  armies  of 


• The  poetical  allusions  to  the  Hebrus  refer  to  its  northerly  position  tY/vOw 
apKTov — its  coldness — and  its  connexion  with  the  history  of  Orpheus,  the  mu- 
sician’s head  having  been  carried  down  the  stream  to  the  sea  : 

Et,^  6’  'Hfiwewe  ee  iopttn 

’EPpoy  nap  n’OTofibe,  Ttrpapptvot  iyyvStv  opicTou.— Theocs.  IdyL  vii.  110. 
Qualis  apud  gelidi  cum  flumina  concitus  Hebri 
Sanguineus  Mavors  clipco  increpat,  atque  furentes 
Bella  movens  immittit  equos  : illi  eeqnore  aperto 
Ante  Notos  Zcpbyrumque  volant : gemit  ultima  pulsu 
Tbraca  pedum.  Viro.  ^n.  xii.  331. 

. ut  nee 

Friyidior  Thracam,  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus. 

. Hor.  Ep.  i.  16,  13. 

Turn  quoque  marmorca  caput  a cervice  revulsum 
Gurgite  cum  medio  portans  CEagrius  Hebrus 
Volveret,  Eurydicen  vox  ipsa  et  frigida  lingua. 

Ah  miseram  Eurydicen  ! anima  fugientc  vocabat . 

Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumine  ripm. — Viro.  Oeorg.  iv.  423. 

' • The  Thracian  tribes  of  the  Cicones  {II.  ii.  846)  and  the  Caucones  [II.  x.  429, 

were  in  close  alliance  with  Priam  in  the  Trojan  War. 

- It  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Thracians  that  they 
should  have  been  the  inventors  of  music ; yet  their  country  was  the  reputed  abode 
of  Orpheus,  Eumolpus,  Musseus,  and  Thamyris,  and  was  regarded  by  the  later 
poets  as  the  cradle  of  music.  The  probability  is  that  the  term  Thracian  was 
originally  of  wider  use,  and  was  applied  to  certain  districts  in  Central  Greece,  from 
which  the  associations  were  in  course  of  time  transferred  to  the  northerly  country. 
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more  civilized  nations.  As  a’  people  they  had  no  political  cohesion  : 
they  were  divided  into  a number  of  tribes,  which  were  engaged  in 
constant  feuds  with  eacli  other.  Of  these  tribes  we  may  notice  the 
Odrysae.  about  the  upi>er  valleys  of  the  Hebrus ; the  Bessi,  in  the 
mountains  near  the  source  of  that  river;  the  BistSnes,^  on  the  coast 
E.  of  the  Nestus;  and  the  CicSnes,^  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Their  country  was  divided  by  the  Homans  into  fourteen  districts,  the 
names  of  which  are  of  no  special  interest. 

§ 6.  The  towns  in  Thrace  of  historical  importance  were  of  foreign 
and  not  of  native  origin.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
the  Greek  colonies,  which  were  e.xclusively  on  the  coast;  and  the 
Roman  towns  of  the  interior,  which  were  built  on  the  sites  of  old 
Thracian  towns.  The  coast  presented  many  sites  most  admirably 
adapted  to  settlement,  partly  for  commercial  and  jiartly  for  warlike 
purposes.  The  position  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  was  most  im- 
portant, as  it  commanded  not  only  the  passage  across  the  Hellespont 
into  Asia,  but  also  that  leading  up  the  strait  into  the  Euxine : it  was 
one  of  the  two  keys  that  locked  that  sea,  the  other  being  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  commanded  by  Byzantium.  The  influence  of  this  district 
on  the  corn-trade  of  Greece  was  therefore  very  great.  From  an  early 
pxiriod  the  Greeks  occupied  the  most  favourable  spots : the  Megarians 
settled  at  Selymbria  on  the  i’ropontis  and  at  Byzantium,  and  the 
latter  town  in  turn  colonized  Mesembria  on  the  shore  of  the  Euxine ; 
the  Milesians  founded  Caidia  on  the  Chersonese,  Salmydessus  and 
Apollonia  on  the  Euxine ; the  Samians  occupied  Perinthus  on  the 
Propontis ; while  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  JEgss&n,  ASnus  was  attri- 
buted to  the  jEolians,  Maronea  to  the  Chians,  Abdera  to  the  Teians, 
Mesembria  and  Stryme  to  the  atljacent  islands  ofPamothrace  and 
'I’ha-sos.  These  towns  reached  their  highest  prosperity  in  the  flou- 
rishing period  of  Greek  history.  ITie  foundation  by  Lysimachus  of 
Lysiniachia,  in  b.c.  309,  as  his  capital,  is  significant  of  the  importana- 
attached  to  the  Chersonese  in  a strategetical  point  of  view;  The  in- 
terior of  Thrace  was  thrown  open  by  the  Homans ; and  several  im- 
portant towns,  such  as  Trajanopolis,  Hadrianopolis,  and  Philippopolis,* 


• The  name  of  this  tribe  is  not  unfrcqucntly  used  for  the  Thracians  generally : 

BiffTOUp  <f>6pfjuyyl  XtyeiTjs  ooeSq?. — ApOLL.  Riiod.  ii.  704. 

Sanguincum  vclutl  quatiens  Bellona  flagellum, 

Bistonas  aut  Mayors  agitnns — Luc.  vii.  568. 

t’hrygiie  contraria  tellus, 

Bistoniis  habitnta  viris.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  429. 

Nodo  coerces  viperino 

Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines.  Hoa.  Carm.  ii.  19,  19. 

4 *IAtd0ey  fie  ^epttiv  avtfioe  Kucdree'cri  nikaatrtv 

\<Tfidffu'  etf9a  5’  eyio  iroktv  cirpaSou.  uXetra  5’  avTodc. — Hou.  Cd.  Ix.  39. 

* PhilippoUs  is  classed  as  a Homan  town,  inasmuch  as  the  Macedonians,  by 
whom  it  was  originally  occupied,  were  unable  to  keep  possession  of  it. 
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were  founded  on  the  most  central  spots.  The  selection  of  the  ancient 
Byzantium  as  the  capital  of  the  Eiistem  Empire  secured  to  Thrace  a 
large  amount  of  prosperity  in  the  later  period  of  Roman  history.  i We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  the  following  order : — (1.)  Those  on  the 
sea-coast  from  W.  to  E. ; and  (2.)  those  of  the  interior. 


(1.)  Towns  on  the  Sea-Coast. — Abdera  was  situated  some  distance 
E.  of  the  Nestus.  It  was  originally  occupied  by  a colony  from  Clazo- 
mense  in  n.c.  656,  and 
afterwards  by  Teians  in 
541.  At  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
it  was  a highly  flourish- 
ing place.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Athenians  in  408, 
and  appears  to  have 
fallen  to  decay  after 
n.c.  376,  when  it  suf- 
fered from  a war  with 
the  Ti-iballi.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  historian  Hecatecus,  and  of  tlie  philosophers  Prota- 
goras, Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus : its  inhabitants  were  never- 
theless proverbial  for  their  stupidity.®  Maronea,  Maro^na,  was  not 
far  from  Lake  Ismaris,  in  a district  famed  for  its  superior  wine.^  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  in  n.c.  200  ; and,  on  his  being  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  conquests,  its  inhabitants  were  cruelly  massacred 
by  him.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a free  city.  JEnus,  Enos,  on  a 
promontory  S.E.  of  Lake  Stentoris,  was  a very  ancient  town,  thougli 

« Hence  the  uncomplimentary  allusions  in  the  following  lines  : 

Keixecutn  in  patria  emssoque  sub  acre  nasci. — Jcv.  x.  50. 

Si  patiens  fortisque  tibi  durusque  videtur, 

AbdeiHlanw  pectora  plebi.s  babes.  Mabt.  x.  25. 

» Cessit  et  Aitnoenj  Neptunius  incola  rupis, 

Victa  Maroneo  foedatus  lamina  Baccho. — Tisru,.  iv.  1,  56. 
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its  origin  is  uncertain.®  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  appears  as  on 
ally  of  Athens,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  successively 

of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
in  B.c.  222,  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  200,  and  An- 
tiochus  the  Gi'oat : under 
the  Romans  it  was  made 
a free  town.  Cardia, 
Caridia,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Melas,  was 
founded  by  a colony  of 
Milesians  and  Clazo- 
menians,  and  in  the 
time  of  Miltiades  was  re- 
plenished with  Athenian  settlers.  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  ; 
and,  though  rebuilt,  never  regained  any  importance.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  King  Eumenes. 
Sestos,®  Jcdovoa,  was  the 
principal  town  of  the 
Chersonesus,  and  stood 
on  the  Hellespont  nearly 
opposite  to  Abydus.  It 
owed  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  position, 
as  the  point  at  which  the 
straits  were  crossed,  and 
consequently  it  suiJi 
when  the  Romans  ti-ans- 
feiTcd  the  slation  to  Callipolis.  The  bridge  of  boats  constructeil  by 
Xerxes  terminated  a little  S.  of  the  town.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, B.C.  478,  and  was  termed  by  them  the  “corn-chest  of  the 
Piraeus,”  as  giving  them  command  of  the  Euxine.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartans,  B.C.  404  ; was  blockaded  by  Conon  without  effect  in  b.c.  394; 
and  again  by  Cotys,  a Thracian  king,  with  a similar  result,  in  362,  at 
which  time  it  had  fallen  iuto  the  power  of  the  Persians.  It  was  be- 
sieged  by  the  Athenians  in  353,  when  its  inhabitants  were  massacred  ; 


« .Bnus  is  noticed  by  Homer ; it  could  not  therefore  have  been  founded  by 
Aincas,  as  Virgil  asserts  : 

^oAc  aybf  ay&putv, 

rictpwf  ^ ttp*  Iv,  519. 

Terra  procul  vastia  coUtur  Mavortia  campis, 

Thracea  arant,  acri  quondam  rc^ata  Lycurgo 
Hospitium  antiquum  Troj®,  soclique  Penates, 

Dum  fortuna  fuit.  Feror  hue,  et  littore  cui-vo 
Mcenia  prima  loco,  fatU  ingressus  iniquis  ; 
s^Ineadasque  raeo  nomen  de  nomine  fingo.— iii.  13« 

• Sestus  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  passages  quoted  under  the  head  of 
.tbydus.  We  may  add  the  following,  which  contain  references  to  the  lives  of 
Hero  and  Leander  ; 

SestiacoB  nunc  Fama  sinus  pelasgusque  natatum 

Jactes.  Stat.  Silv*  i.  3,  27 . 

Mittit  Abydenus,  quam  mallet  ferre,  salutem. 

Si  cadat  ira  maris,  Sesti  p.ucUa,  tibi. — Ov.  Jleroid.  xviii.  1. 


Coin  of  Ainus. 
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and  lastly  it  surrendered  to  the  Romans  in  190.  Callipdlis,  Gallipoli, 
stood  higher  up  the  coast,  opposite  Lampsacus,  and  became  a flourishing 
place  under  the  Romans.  Ljrsimachia,  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Chersonese,  owed  its  name  and  existence  to  Lysimachus,  who  consti- 
tuted it  his  capital,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia. 
After  the  death  of  its  founder,  it  passed  successively  into  the  hands  of 
the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  Is  was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during 
the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedon;  and,  though  restored 
by  Antiochus  the  Great,  never  recovered  its  prosperity,  Perinthus, 
£ski  Eregli,  was  built  like  an  amphitheatre  on  a small  peninsula 
jutting  out  into  the  Propontis.  It  was  originally  a Samian  colony, 
founded  about  b.c.  599.  It  was  famed  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a flourishing  commercial  town. 
Its  name  was  chimged  to  Heraclea  about  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era. 
Selymbria,  Silivri,  a colony  of  the  Megarians,  was  about  22  miles  E.  of 
Perinthus,  and  just  inside  the  wall  of  Anastatius.  It  is  noticed  by 
Xenophon  as  the  place  where  he  met  Medosades,  and  as  being  taken  by 
Alcibiades.  The  Emperor  Eudoxius  changed  its  name  to  Eudoxiupolis. 
Bysantiam  was  situated 
at  the  extreme  point  of  ' 
the  promontory  which 
divides  the  Propontis 
from  the  Bosporus,  an 
inlet  of  the  latter,  the 
modern  “ Golden  Horn,” 
bounding  the  site  of 
the  town  on  the  N.  Its 
position  was  magnificent, 
commanding  the  oppo- 
site shoi*es  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  at  the  same  time  secure  and  well  adapted  for  trade,  and  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  Mega- 
rians,* who  sent  thither  two  colonies  in  the  years  B.c.  667  and  628. 
The  chief  events  in  its  history  are — its  capture  by  Alcibiades  in  408, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  ; its  recapture  by  Lysander  in 
405 ; the  unsuccessful  siege  of  it  by  Pl^lip  of  Macedon  in  340,  when 
aid  was  given  to  it  by  Athens ; the  heavy  imposts  exacted  by  the  Gauls 
in  279  ; its  capture  by  Severus  after  a three  years’  siege,  in  the  civil 
war  with  Pescennius  Niger,  a.d.  196,  after  which  the  walls  w'ere 
levelled,  and  the  inhabitants  treated  with  great  severity ; and  its  final 
capture  by  Constantine,  when  Licinius  had  retii-ed  thither  after  the 
battle  of  Adrianople.  That  emperor  selected  the  promontory  on  which 
Byzantium  stood  as  the  site  of  his  new  capital ; and  on  May  12,  a.d.  330, 
founded  Constantinopolis,  or,  as  it  ivas  originally  styled,  “ New  Rome.”  “ 
The  new  town,  like  old  Rome,  stood  on  7 hills,  5 of  which  were  en- 
closed within  the  fortifications  that  extended  from  the  “ Horn,”  which 
served  as  the  port,  to  the  Propontis.  It  was  divided  into  14  regions, 
and  wras  adorned  by  its  founder  with  a similar  number  of  churches  and 


Coin  of  Byzantium. 


' It  ia  said  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Lygos  ; hence 
in  Aosonins — 


tu  cum 

Byzantina  Lygos,  tu  Punica  Byrsa  fuisti. — Sbi.  Urb.  2. 


* The  modem  Stambul  ia  a corruption  of  the  Greek  «it  t1||'  iroAt». 
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palaces,  as  well  as  with  several  triumphal  arches  and  8 public  baths. 
Subsequent  emperors  added  to  its  edifices:  Theodosius  the  Great  built 
the  “Golden  Gate;”  Theodosius  II.  added  hot  baths;  Justinian,  the 
“ second  founder”  of  the  city,  built  the  temple  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom, 
St,  Sophia,  and  25  churches,  and  restored  the  palace.  The  chief  events 
in  the  history  of  the  town  are — its  almost  total  destruction  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian  by  the  factions  of  the  Circus,  a.d.  582 ; the  blockade  of 
Chosroes,  from  GIG  to  626;  the  two  unsuccessful  sieges  of  the  Arabs 
in  668  and  675,  and  716-718  ; its  capture  by  the  Latins  in. 1204  ; and 
its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  Salmydessna  stood  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  the  Bosporus,  near  Midjeh.  The 
coast  was  extremely  dangerous,  and  the  people  had  the  character  of 
being  unscrupulous  wreckers.^  The  name  was  applied  to  the  district 
as  well  as  the  town.  Apollonia,  or,  as  it  was  later  called,  Sozopolis, 
whence  the  modem  Sizeboli,  was  a Milesian  colony  more  to  the  N., 
with  two  large  harbours.  It  possessed  a temple  with  a colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  which  M.  Lucullus  transported  to  Rome.  Meiembria,^  at 
the  foot  of  Ilarmus,  was  founded  originally  by  Megarians,  and  after- 
wards received  colonists  from  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  about  500  b.C. 
It  was  a member  of  the  Greek’ Pentapolis  on  the  Euxine. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Dieses,  a Greek  town  on 
Lake  Bistonis,  identified  either  with  Cnrnu  or  Bauron ; Ism&ros,  an  old 
town  of  the  Cicones,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name ; 
Stryme,  a Thasian  colony,  near  the  river  Lissus  ; Hesembria,  a colony 
from  Samothrace,  N.  of  that  island;  Doriscos,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  where  Xerxes  reviewed  his  army ; Aphrodisias,  probably  the 
same  as  AgSra,  at  the  neck  of  the  Chersonese;  Alopeconnesos,  Alexi, 
an  .iEolian  colony  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Chersonese ; Elseus,  a Teian 
colony  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Prom.  Mastusia,  celebrated  for  its  temple 
and  tomb  of  Protesilai^  : it  was  frequently  visited  by  fleets  either 
entering  or  leaving  the  Hellespont ; Mad;^nfl,  Mailo,  opposite  Abydus ; 
near  it  was  the  promontory  of  Cynossema,  " Dog’s  tomb,”  so  named  as 
being  the  burial-place  of  Hecuba,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a dog ;‘ 


* Tpax«la  nevnv  ^AiXfivirfiria  yvaSo^ 

*l^x9p6^tvof  I'avTTjo’t,  ui7Tpvia  v€^v — sfuscH.  I^rom,  726. 

♦ H®c  precor  erincat,  propulsaque  fortibua  Austria 
Transeat  instabiles  strenua  Cyaneas  : 

Thynniacosque  sinus,  et  ab  his  per  ApolUnis  urbem 
Alta  sub  Anchiali  moonia  tendat  iter  : 

Inde  Mesembriacos  portus,  ct  Odcsson,  et  arcea 

Prtetereat  dictas  nomine,  Bacchc,  tuo. — Ov.  TrUt.  i.  10,  33. 
^ Savov<ra  6\  ^ ivOdd'  iKn\^<rui 

0a»*ov(ra'  6'  oyofia  aov  ie«xAf}.7<Tat* 

Mopt^c  e7T(f>6bv,  f)  Ti  T7J9  cp«L«  ^ 

Kvi^b?  ToAatt^f  rettfiap, — EuRrr.  Hecub,  1270» 

Clade  Bui  Thracum  ^cna  irritata  tyranni 
Troada  telonim  lapidumque  incesscre  jactu 
CoDpit.  At  hicc  missum  rauco  cum  murmurc  saxum 
Morsibua  insequitur  : rictuque  in  verba  parato 
Latravit,  conata  loqui.  Locus  cratat,  ct  ex  re 
yometi  habet : veterumque  diu  nicmor  ilia  malorum, 

Turn  quoque  Sithonios  ululavit  mcesta  per  ap:ros. 

, Ov,  ifet.  xiii.  565 
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Paotye,  whither  Alcibiades  waa  exiled ; and  Anchi&lua,  on  the  Euxine, 
N.  of  Apollonia,  of  which  it  was  a colony. 

(2.)  Jn  the  Interior. — FMlippopolis,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
was  built  on  three  hills  ( whence  its  other  name  of  Trimontium)  8.E. 
of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  site  of  a previously  existing  Thracian  town.  It 
was  a very  populous  place,  and  is  still,  as  Philippopoli,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Thrace.  Hadriimopolis,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tonzus  with  the  Hebrus,  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  on  the 
site  of  the  older  Uscudama.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  rendered  it  a very  flourishing  place. 
It  carried  on  several  manufactures,  especially  one  of  arms.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths  in  a.d.  378.  AdrianopU  is  still  a large  place. 
Tr^anopolis  waa  founded  either  by  or  in  honour  of  Trajan.  It  stood  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  but  its  position  is  uncertain : by  some 
it  is  placed  at  Orikhovd,  about  40  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ; 
by  others  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  some  distance  W.  of  the  Hebrus. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Develtiu,  Zagora,  W. 
of  Apollonia ; Beroea,  or  Irenopolis,  as  it  was  afterwards  named  after 
the  Empress  Irene,  E.  of  Plulippopolis ; Nicse,  near  Adrianople,  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Emperor  Valens  in  a.d.  378 ; 
Iznrulnm,  N.W.  of  Perinthus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Campus 
Serenus,  on  which  Licinius  defeated  Maximinus  ; Ccenophmritun,  more 
to  the  E.,  where  Aurelian  was  murdered  in  a.d.  276 ; Flotinopolia,  S. 
of  Hadrianopolis,  but  ,of  uncertain  position,  named  after  Plotiua,  the 
wife  of  Trajan  ; Tempyra,  on  the  Egnatia  Via,  near  Trajanopolis,  situ- 
ated in  a defile  (probably  the  KoeirlAciii'  artvi,  of  Arrian),  in  which  Cu. 
Manlius  was  attacked  on  his  return  from  Asia  Minor  in  n.c.  188;  and 
Nicopolis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nessus,  probably  founded  by  Trajan. 

Road*. — Thrace  posses.sed  two  high  roads,  both  starting  from  Byzan- 
tium : one  of  these  (called  the  “ King’s  Road,”  as  having  been  in  part 
followed  by  Xerxes)  ran  parallel  to  the  iEgrcan  coast  into  Macedonia ; 
the  other  followed  the  valley  of  the  Hebrus,  through  Adrianople  and 
Philippopolis  into  Moesia.  The  former  was  the  route  selected  by  the 
Romans  for  their  great  eastern  road ; it  formed  a portion  of  the  Egnatia 
Via;  the  time  of  its  construction  through  Thrace  seems  quite  un- 
certain. 

History. — The  etirliest  historical  evert  of  consequence  waa  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  Darius  in  513  sc.  agiiiust  the  Scythians.  The 
course  which  he  pursued  through  Thrace  has  been  alreaily  referred  to 
(cap.  iii.  § 7).  On  his  return  he  left  Megabazus  to  subdue  the  country : 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Persian  occupation  was  only  of  short  dura- 
tion. Miltiades  was  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesila  at  this  period.  The  next 
events  are  connected  with  the  expeditions  against  Greece  under  Mar- 
douius  in  492,  and  under  Xerxes  in  480,  both  of  which  passed  through 
the  country.  The  Thracians  joined  the  invadera  and  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Platma,  The  Athenians  subsequently  expelled  the  Persians  from  the 
Thracian  towns  in  the  years  478-476.  The  kingdom  oftheOdrysajwas  the 
most  powerful  at  this  time.  In  431  the  Athenians  entered  into  alliance 
with  Sitalces,  who  undertook  a campaign  against  Macedonia.  The  com- 
mand of  the  Bospoi-usand  Hellespont  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Athenians,  and  various  engagements  took  place  between  them  and 
the,  Spartans,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  H5gospotami  in  405.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  the  influence  of  Sparta  predominated  until  the  accee- 
sion  of  Philip  II.  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  in  359,  who  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  that  part  of  Thrace  which  lay  W.  of  the  Nestus, 
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as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  coast.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great  in  323,  Thrace  fell  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus ; and,  after  his 
death  in  281,  was  for  a short  time  subject  to  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.  A long  period  of  anai'chy  and  uncertainty  followed.  In  247 
the  coast-towns  were  conquered  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  remained 
subject  to  Egypt  for  about  50  years.  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia  invaded 
Thrace  in  the  years  211,  205,  and  200;  but  was  compelled  by  the 
Homans  to  resign  his  conquests  in  196.  In  190  Manlius  traversed 
Thrace  on  his  advance  against  Antiochus.  Philip  renewed  his  invasions 
in  184  and  the  following  years  with  no  permanent  results.  After  the 
annexation  of  Macedonia  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  148,  frequent  wars 
with  the  Thracians  occurred.  The  country,  however,  preserved  a show 
of  independence  until  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  69-79),  when  it  was 
made  a Roman  province. 

Itlands. — The  following  islands  lie  off  the  coast  of  Thrace : Imbros, 
Lemnos,  Samothrace,  and  Thasos.  Imbros,  Emhro,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a continuation  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  is  mountainous  * 
and  well-wooded,  and  possessed  a town  of  the  same  name  on  its  N. 
coaist.  It  was  occupied  by  Pelasgians,  and  colonized  by  Athenians, 
who  retained  possession  of  it  to  a late  period.  It  was  visited  by  Ovid 
on  his  voyage  to  the  place  of  his  exile.7  The  Cabiri  were  worshipped 
there.  lemnos,  now  Stalimene,  a corruption  of  tls  rav  Arj/ivov,  lay 
S.W.  of  Imbros  about,  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Helles- 
pont. It  is  of  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral^ 
shape,  being  nearly  di- 
vided into  two  peninsulas 
by  two  deep  bays.  It 
is  covered  with  barren 
and  rocky  hills  of  no 
great  height,  wliich  in 
many  places  indicate  the 
presence  of  volcanic 
agency.  Hence  the  is- 
land was  connected  with 
lEcstus,®  and  hence  also  its  ancient  name  of  ./Ethalea  “ the  burning 


* Hence  the  epithet  hy  which  Homer  charaetcrizes  it : 

M«<T(njyvs  ti  Safiov  re  Kal  ’l/jfipov  irai7raAo^<r(Tij5.— /I.  xxiv.  7S. 

’ Venimua  ad  portus,  Imhria  terra,  tuos. — Ov.  Trut.  i.  10,  18. 

• .Sgeo  premitur  circumflna  Nereo- 
Lemnos,  uhi  ignifera  feesus  respirst  ah  .Etna 
Muloiber  : ingenti  tellurem  proximns  umbra 
Vestit  Athos,  nemonunque  obscurat  imagine  pontum. 

St  AT.  T’Aei.  v.  49. 

Vulcanum  tcUus  Hypsipylsea  coiil.  Ov.  Fa»t.  iil.  82. 

*H8if  yap  ti€  sal  oAAot*  oAef/pciou  pcpowra 
voSht  TCTaywv,  anh  fiTjXov  0€<nr€(rioio‘ 
nSe  8"  ^pop  ^spopi)!'.  Spa  J’  KaraSuvn 

KainrctTOV  (v  A^petp,  oAiyoc  8'  ert  Ovpo;  ceuev 
’EeOa  p«  SiWu;  avSptt  cu^op  sapuraero  frecrovra. — HoM.  II.  i.  6*0. 
Hence  “ Lomnius  ” was  an  epithet  of  Vuican  : 

I.emniu8  extemplo  valvas  patefhcit  ebumas. — Ov.  ifet.  iv.  185. 
Ha>o  pater  .Eoliis  properat  dum  Lemnius  oris. — Viao.  ^En.  vlii.  454. 
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iale.”  On  the  E.  coaet  is  the  Hermsean  rock  to  which  .^schylus  refers.* 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  the  Thracian  Sinties  : these  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Minyse,*  and  these  in  turn  by  the  Pelasgians.^  Lemnos 
belonged  generally  to  the  Athenians.  It  possessed  originally  only  one 
town  of  the  same  name  but  afterwards  two,  Hyrina,  Kaslro,  on  the 
W.  coast,  and  Hephsestia  on  the  N.  Pliny  states  that  there  was  a 
remarkable  labyrinth  on  the  island.  Samothracia,  "the  Thracian 
Samoa,”  ^ Samothraki,  lies  N.  of  Imbros,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  about  8 miles  long  and  6 broad, 
and  contains  a mountain  of  remarkable  height*  (5240  feet),  which 
renders  the  island  a very  conspicuous  object  from  the  coasts  both  of 
Asia  and  Europe  ; the  name  (rifios  has  reference  to  this  elevation. 
Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri.  Thasos, 
Tha$o,  lies  about 
miles  off  the  plain  of 
the  river  Kestus.  It  is 
covered  with  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  bare, 
others  wooded,  the  high- 
est of  them  attaining  an 
elevation  of  3428  feet : ® 
only  a few  cultivated 
spots  occur  near  the 
sea  shore.  It  produced 
marble,  * wine,  7 and 
'more  especially  gold,  the  mines  of  which  were  worked  originally  by 


* *Eirc^ir<>'-  *I5i)  fitv,  irpbt  'Ep/iatoy  Xtirat 
Aijfivov,  Agam.  283. 

8o  also  Sophocles : 

iroAAA  81  ifpertpas 

*Ep^atov  opov  iropcirrpi/rci'  «/iOt 

OTOvov  ivTiTvmv  — Philoct.  1459. 

4 The  Minym  were  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Argonauts  and  the  Lemnian 
women,  who  had  all  murdered  their  husbands,  and  were  living  under  the  rule  of 
Hypeipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  to  whom  Ovid  refers  in  the  expression  “ tellus 
Hypsipylcea  sec  above,  note  *. 

* The  Felasgians  were  also  guilty  of  an  act  of  gross  cruelty  in  the  murder  of  their 
offspring  by  the  Athenian  women  whom  they  bad  carried  off.  “ Lemnian  deeds  ’’ 
hence  became  a proverbial  expression  for  any  atrocity. 

* TbrcVciamque  Samnm,  qua  nunc  Samothracia  fertur. — ^Tino.  vii.  208. 

Bputsfi}  Tc  Edfiov,  *18ifv  T*  opea  tnccdevra.  Hou.  Hymn  in  ApoU.  34. 

* From  the  top  of  this  rock  Homer  describes  Hephastus  as  surveying  the  plain 
of  Troy ; 

Kat  yap  a Oavpafoy  ^<rro  irrdXepoy  re  payriv  n 
* Ytf/ov  tjr  dxpord-njv  xopv^V  Sapov  vAi|eo’oi}v, 

OpniKoic  evfify  yap  e^OiVCTO  vatra  piy  *18i), 

£1  llpto/ioto  iroAiv,  xal  'Axouae. — II.  xlii.  11. 

* Archilochus  most  truly  compares  Thasos  to  an  “ ass’s  backbone  overspread  with 
Wildwood."' — (fVoy.  17,  18.) 

* Non  huc'admissa  Thasoa  ant  undosa  Carystos. — Stat.  Silv.  i.  5,  34. 

Hie  Nomadum  lucent  fiaventia  saxa  Tbasosque.' — Id.  ii.  2,  92. 

* Sunt  Thasia  vites.  Virg.  Oeorg.  ii.  91. 

Hence  the  bead  of  Dionysus  appears  on  the  coins  of  Thasos. 
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the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  of  Paros,  who  settled 
here  under  Telesioles,  the  father  of  Archilochus,  about  720  n.c.  These 
Thasian  Greeks  also  worked  the  mines  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.  Thasus 
thus  became  very  wealthy,  and  was  obliged  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  Persian  army  under  Xerxes.  The  chief  town  was 
on  the  N.  coast,  and  possessed  two  ports.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  B.c.  4C2,  to  whom  the  island  remained  generally  subject.  It 
was  made  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephala:  in  197. 
W'e  have  yet  to  notice  the  two  small  islands  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  named  Cyanese  Insnlse,  from  the  greenish  coppery 
colour  of  the  rocks,  and  Sympleg&des  from  their  appai-ently  clothing 
together  as  vessels  approached  them.  They  were  an  object  of  dread  to 
mariners.* 


llilllppi. 

IT. — Macedonia. 

§ 6.  The  boundaries  of  Hacedonia,  in  the  extent  it,  attained  sub- 
sequent to  the  reign  of  Philip,  were — in  the  S.  the  iEgsean  and  the 
Cambunian  range,  separating  it  from  Tliessaly ; in  the  W.  Mount 
Lingon  and  a southerly  offset  of  Scardus,  which  formed  the  limits  on 
the  side  of  Epirus  and  Illyria  respectively  ; in  the  N.  Scardus,  be- 
tween it  and  Moesia ; and  in  the  E.  the  river  Nestus  and  1'hracia. 


• Etd*  ‘Apyov?  StafTTaadai  <rira4>of 

Cf  alai',  m/avtai  EURIF.  Mfd.  1 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  there  are  several 
extensive  and  very  fertile  plains  enclosed  between  the  ridges,  and 
well  watered  by  the  rivers  which  traverse  them.  The  sea-coast  is 
remarkably  irregular.  Among  the  spc'cial  sources  of  wealth  of  this 
country  we  may  notice  the  gold  and  silver  mines  on  the  S.  coast. 

Name. — The  country  derived  its  name  from  the  MacedOnes,  whose 
original  territory  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  Macedonia  between  the  hills  on 
the  W.  border  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Pella.  The  extension  of  the 
power  and  name  of  this  tribe  over  the  whole  of  the  country  was  a 
gradual  process,  the  more  marked  stages  being  the  advance  of  the 
frontier  to  the  Sti-ymon  by  Perdiccaa  (454-413  b.c.)  and  to  the  Nestu.s 
by  Philip  (359-336). 

§ 7.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Macedonia  are  connected  with  Scordas 
or  Scardus,  a continuation  of  Hasmus,  which  skirts  the  northern 
frontier.  Three  offsets  from  this  range  penetrate  southwards  through 
the  country.  The  most  westerly  divides  the  Strymon  from  the 
Nestus  under  the  name  of  OrbSlns,  and  is  prolonged  in  an  offset 
named  PangsBus,®  Pirnari,  famed  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
A second  divides  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  Strymon  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Cercine,  Karadagh,  between  Paeonia  and 
Mygdonia,  and  Dysorum,  more  to  the  S.  near  Lake  Prasias.  The  third 
in  the  W.  was  known  by  the  names  of  Banms  and  Bennius,  lower 
down,  near  the  town  of  Beroea.  The  central  range  gives  the  most 
prominent  feature  to  the  line  of  the  coast  by  forming  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidlee,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  B.  of  Salo- 
niki,  in  the  W.,  and  the  Sinus  Strymonicus,  of  Bendina  in  the  E., 
and  which  terminates  towards  the  S.  in  the  three  lesser  peninsuias 


* Tbc  following  are  the  cla^^Bical  allusions  to  this  mountain  : the  deity  to  whom 
Euripides  refers  may  be  either  Bacchus  or  Lycurgus,  king  of  the  Edonians,  whe 
is  said  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  horses  in  this  mountain  : — 

A*  a^<^l  Ilayyaiov 

NatcraoKrec  PiND.  Pyth.  iT.  319. 

BdA/9i7v  9‘  cActov  iovaxa,  XlayyoMv  r'  opov 

alay.  iEsCH.  Pert.  494. 

irpo4>rjrri^,  o$  rt  Hayyaiov  frerpav 
*0(iO](re  roi<ny  ei5o<rii'  9ed?. — Eubip.  Bhet.  9®9. 

Altaque  Pang®a,  et  Rhesi  Mavortia  tellus. — Viro.  Ocorg,  iv,  462 . 

Video  Pangeea  nivosis 

Cnnajugis.  Lvc.  i.  G80. 

Xlepia^a  ydp  8^  norofLiov^  Bioppoat, 

A^icrpoi?  inXdBijv  'S,Tpvfi6yo^  ^vroXfiioift 
*Or*  i^A6o^ev  xpvad^Aop  eiv  AcVav 

— Ennip.  Phet.  916, 

AXC.  GEOG,  Q 
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of  Acte.  Sithonia,‘  and  Pallene,*  with  the  intervening  bays  named 
Sin.  Singiticns,  and  Sin.  Toronaicus ; the  extreme  points  of  the  penin- 
sulas were  named  respectively  Nymphaeum,  Hagio  Qkiorgld : Derrhis, 
Dhrepano,  and  Canaetreeum,  Paliuri.  In  addition  to  these  we  may 
notice  the  promontories  of  AmpSlns,  Kartuli,  in  Sithonia ; Foeidinm 
or  Fosidonium,  Posidhi,  in  the  S.W.  of  Pallene  ; OigSnis,  Apanomi ; 
and  iEnuSi  Kara-hurnu,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Chalcidice. 

Of  all  the  Macedonian  mountaina,  Athos,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acte,  poasessea  the  highest  interest : the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  at  its  southern  extremity 
Athos  rises  conspicuously  to  the  height  of  6350  feet — an  insulated  cone 
of  white  limestone.®  Off  the  adjacent  promontory  the  fleet  of  Mace- 
donia was  wrecked  in  b.C.  492  : to  avoid  a similar  disaster  Xerxes  cut 
a canal'*  across  the  isthmus  about  miles  S.  of  Acanthus  : the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus  is  2500  yards,  and  the  traces  of  the  canal  are  still  per- 
ceptible, though  its  existence  was  disbelieved  by  the  ancients.®  The 
mountain  and  peninsula  ai’e  now  named  Monte  Santo  from  the  number 
of  monasteries  and  chapels  on  it. 

§ 8.  The  largest  river  in  Macedonia  is  the  Azins,'  Vardar,  which 


■ sithonia  is  u.«cd  hy  Virgil  as  a synonym  for  any  northern  country  with  a 
severe  climate ; hy  Ovid  and  Horace  for  Thrace  ; their  allusions  to  Bacchtis  imply 
the  Thracian  tendency  to  drunkenness  : 

Sithoniasque  nives  hiemis  subeamus  aquosse. — Visa.  Ilcl.  x.  66. 

Tempus  erat,  quo  sacra  solcnt  Trietcrica  Bacchi 
SithonisB  celehrarc  nurus.  Ov.  ifet.  vi.  587. 

Monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Evius.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  18,  9. 

’ Fallcnc,  or  Phlegra,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the 
conflict  between  the  gods  and  the  Titans,  as  well  as  of  that  between  Hercules 
and  the  giant  Alcyoneus,  which  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  : 

orav  6eol  cv  ne6tia  ^Xc- 
■ypoc  Tiyavrctraiv  fia\av 

’Ama^sjo'tv — PiKD.  A'ent.  I.  100. 

sal  Tov  fiov06rav  ovpei  ttrov, 

^A^paitriy  evpiav,  'AAsvoe^, 

Xx^rrepac  8*  ov  0cfaaro 
Xepa\v  fiapw^oyyoio  verpar 

‘HpoxX^.  Find.  /st/i.  vi.  47. 

• Juno  is  represented  as  alighting  upon  it  in  her  journey  from  Olympus  tc 
Lemnos : 

Htcp6}v  S'  frrifiao'a  xal  'Hfiafiin*'  ipoTeivrfV, 

Xevar*  iiriroirdXbji/  &prjKotv  opta  vi^o'rvTO, 

AKpordrac  sopv^dr,  ov6«  fiapirre  voSoiiv, 

'E^  *A6dti>  8'  eiri  vqvtov  tfin^aro  fcvpatvovra. — IIOM  II.  xtv.  226, 

* Cum  Medi  pepcrcrc  novum  mare,  cumque  juventus 
Per  medium  classi  barbara  navit  Athon. — Catii,i,.  Ixvi.  45. 

• Veliilcatus  Athos,  et  quicquid  Grsecia  mendax 

Audet  in  liistoria.  Jvv.  x.  174. 

• The  importance  of  the  Axius  is  well  depicted  in  the  following  passages  : 

AuTop  Hvpatxpiri^  aye  naiovar  dy/cvAorc^ovr, 

TjjXdOir  *A/rv5<uvo?,  dv’  'AfioO  eepupeoerov, 

'AftoO,  ou  xdAX.oroe  edutp  etruciSvaraL  aloe. — HoM.  H.  ii.  848.  , 
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rises  in  Mount  Scardus,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  the  Themaaic 
Gulf,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Erigon.  Tzerna,  from  the  W.  The 
lower  course  of  the  Axius  has  imdergone  considerable  changes.  The 
Strymon,'  Struma,  is  the  next  in  point  of  importance  : it  rises  in  the 
N.E.  and  flowing  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.,  passes  through  tlie  Lake 
of  Prasias,  and  falls  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf  near  the  town  of  Amphi- 
polis : its  banks  were  much  frequented  by  cranes.  Q'he  Haliacmon. 
Vistritza,  in  the  S.,  is  a considerable  stream,  rising  on  the  border  of 
Epirus,  and  after  a circuitous  course  to  the  S.E.  and  N.E.  flowing 
into  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  In  early  times  it  received  the  Lydias’  from 
the  Lake  of  Pella  as  a tributary ; but  this  stream  now  joins  the 
Axius.  There  are  several  large  lakes  in  Macedonia,  one  of  which, 
Prasias  or  Cercinltis,  Tak-hyno,  has  been  already  noticed  as  being 
formed  by  the  river  Strymon  : Herodotus  (v.  16)  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  its  amphibious  inhabitants.  Bolbe,*  Besikia,  lies  near 
the  Strymonic  Gulf,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a channel  flowing 
through  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethusa ; it  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  7 broad.  Begorritis  was  a small  lake  in  Eorchea,  probably 
Kitrini. 


MoxaiP  ^ Ilicpta,  <rc0«Ta(  <r  Ev£0Cy 

T€ 

A^a 

T6v  t’  toixvpoav  ^A^iov 

EiAurcroficVaf  Moviolas  afet,  ' 

AvScov  re  rov  ra? 

BpoTOi?  Trarepa  re 

Tot'  inkuov  eviTnroi'  v^a<ri»» 

KoAXto-TOtcrt  kiiraXvew*  ElTRlF,  AiOcA.  657. 

^ The  poetical  allusions  to  the  StrjTnon  have  reference  to  its  northerly  position 
and  the  abundance  of  cranes  on  its  banks. 

m^yv<Tiy  irav 

*F€t0pov  ayvoC  SrpvfiowK.  jEsch.  Feri.  496. 

Tfixea  fiiv  koX  Aaes  Vfrat  piir^i  Kt  V€ax>ttv 

^jpvfjtOviov  Boptrcio.  CaLLIM.  HipnuK,  in  Del,  35. 

n^oai  $'  airb  Srpv/xot'Of  poAoverat 

xcuc6(Txp^c^*~  iEscu.  Affdjn.  192. 

Quales  sub  nubibus  atris 

Strymoni©  dant  si^a  grues,  atque  ©thera  tranant 

Cum  sonitu,  fugiuntquc  Notos  clamore  secundo. — Vino.  j€n.  x.  264. 

Nec  qua  Strymonio  do  grege  ripa  sonat. — Mart.  ix.  30. 

Deseritur  Strymon,  tepido  committere  Nile 
Bistonias  consuetus  aves  Luc.  iii.  199. 

® This  river  is  referred  to  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (note  ®). 

9 Maxe66t^i' 

Xtupav  tir’  ’Afiov  »r6pov» 

BoA^fje  6’  eAcioi'  fioMOAra.  AhSCH.  Fert.  492 

. Q 2 
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§ 9.  The  Macedonians  > were  allied  to  the  Hellenic  race,  hut  were 
not  regarded  as  pure  Hellenes* ; they  formed  hut  one  element  in  the 
iwpulation  of  Macedonia:  the  rest  were  either  Thracians,  as  the 
Pajonians,  Pierians,  Bottireans,  Edonians,  &c.,  or  Illyrians,  as  the 
Lyucestians  and  Eordoeans.  Greek  colonies  were  planted  along  the 
coasts.  The  Macedonians  were  regarded  hy  the  Greeks  as  a semi- 
harharous  people,  hut  it  is  tolerahly  certain  that  they  had  attained 
a considerable  advance  in  the  arts : their  coinage,  which  is  of  a re- 
markably fine  character,  is  evidence  of  tliis.*  The  original  Macedonia 

was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Upper  and, Lower : 
the  former  consisting  of 
the  western  district  ad- 
jacent to  the  hills,  the 
latter  of  the  districts 
about  the  tributaries  as 
far  as  Pella.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  country 
was  parcelled  out  into 
districts  named  after 
the  various  tribes,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  as  follows:  EdSnis*  between  the 
Strymon  and  Ncstus,  occupied  by  a Thracian  tribe  ; Bisaltia  between 
the  Stiymonic  Gulf  and  Lake  Bolbe ; Sintioa,  W,  of  Lake  Prasias  ; 
Mygdonia,*  between  the  Axius  in  the  W.  and  Lake  Bolbe  in  the  E., 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice;  Emathia*  between  the  mid-courscs 


Coin  of  .Macedonia. 


' The  late  Latin  poets  adopted  the  form  MaeCtse  in  lieu  of  Macedonia,  e.  g. 

Rursos  bcUa  volet  Macetdm  instaorare  sub  armis.— Siu  Ital.  xiil.  878. 
Nee  te  regnator  Macetdm  nee  barbarus  unquam.-  Stat.  SUv.  iv.  6,  106. 

^ The  language  of  the  Macedonians  bore  some  affinity  in  its  structure  to  the 
^olian  dialect,  and  contained  several  words  that  are  found  in  Latin. 

• The  coin  represented  above  exhibits  the  head  of  Artemis  Tauropolos,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  club  of  Hercules  encircled  with  a garland  of  oak. 

* Non  ego  sanius 

Bacchabor  Edonis.  Hob.  Carm.  ii.  7,  26. 

Utque  suum  Bacchis  non  sentit  saucla  vulmu 

Hum  stupet  Edonis  cxululata  jugis.  Ov.  THtf.  iv.  1,  41. 

Nee  minus  assiduis  Edonis  fessa  choreis. — Pbopert.  i.  3,  S. 

Some  of  the  Latin  poets  altered  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  ; 

EdAnis  ut  Pangma  super  tricteridc  mota 

It  juga,  ct  inclusum  suspirat  pectore  Bacchum. — 8il.  Ital.  iv.  778. 

The  Mygdonians  were  a Thracian  race.  The  classical  allusions  to  Mygdonin 
-efer  not  to  this  country,  but  to  a district  in  Asia  Minor. 

• In  the  Homeric  age  Emathia  was  restricted  to  the  southern  district  near  the 
Haliacmon — a country  which  weii  deserves  the  epithet  of  “lovely," 

HteptTjv  6*  hnfiatTa  Kal  'H/xa6cijv  cparcim^v  — lU  xiV;  226. 
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of  the  Axius  and  Haliacmon  containing  the  capital,  Pella ; Bottiaea, 
a maritime  district  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned ; Pieria,  a narrow  strip  of  plain  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Pcnous  and  Haliacmon,  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Orpheus  and 
of  the  Muses,  whence  the  name  of  Pierides  was  transferred  into 
Bceotia ; EKmiotis  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Haliacmon ; Orestis  on 
the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  occupied  by  an  Epirot  tribe ; Bordaea.  a 
secluded  district  between  the  basins  of  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon 
to  the  W.  of  Mount  Bermius  ; Lyncestis  ^ in  the  W.  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Erigon,  where  the  valley  of  the  Bevus 
lies ; Paeonia,  in  the  N.  and  N.E.,  whither  the  Pajdnes,  who  once 
occupied  the  whole  valley  of  the  Axius  • withdrew  after  the  Argolic 
colonization  of  Emathia ; the  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
Odomanti,  Astraei,  and  Agrianes.  The  Romans  at  first  divided  the 
whole  country  into  four  parts  in  the  following  manner : — (1)  from 
the  Nestus  to  the  Strymon,  with  Amphipolis  as  its  capital ; (2)  from 
the  Strymon  to  the  Axius,  with  Thessaloriica  as  its  capital ; (3)  from 
the  Axius  to  the  Peneus,  with  Pella  as  its  capital ; (4)  the  mountain 
district,  with  Pelagonia  as  its  capital.  They  afterwards,  however, 
united  it  with  Illyria  and  Thessaly  ns  one  province.  Under  Con- 
stantine it  was  divided  into  Prima  and  Secunda  or  Salutaris,  the 
former  being  the  coast-district,  the  latter  the  interior. 

§ 10.  The  towns  of  historical  importance  in  Macedonia  were,  Avith 
the  exception  of  the  capitals  Edessa  and  Pella,  situated  either  on  or 
adjacent  to  the  sea-coast.  Many  of  them  received  colonies  from 


' It  Is  soinetlmeB  called  Lyncus  by  Livy  and  Thucydides ; the  Egnatian  Road 
traversed  it,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  operations  in  Sulpicius’s  campaign  against 
Philip  in  B.c.  200.  Ovid  describes  a mineral  spring  in  this  district,  which  has 
been  discovered  at  a place  called  Eceisso  Verbeni : 

Huic  iluit  cffectu  dispar  Lyncestius  amnis, 

Quem  quicunque  parum  moderate  gutture  traxit, 

Haud  aliter  titubat  quam  si  mera  vina  bibisset. — itet.  xv.  329. 

Perseus  traversed  this  district  in  his  march  from  Citium  to  Elymia  (I.iv.  xlii. 
53). 

» In  the  Homeric  age  they  were  near  the  sea  coast : 

Kvrap  llvpatx/jtn^  aye  natorac  dyfCvAordfovs 

TnAoder  *ApLv5airo9,  av*  'AftoO  eupvp^orros. — H.  ii.  818. 

Emathius  is  frequently  used  by  the  Latin  poets  as  an  epithet  of  Alexander ; as 
in  the  expressions  i'matAii  manes  (Stat.  Sitv.  iii.  2,  117),  Emathius  dux  (Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  5,  39),  Emathia  aeies  (Lnc.  viii.  531).  Elsewhere  it  is  used  as  a general  tenn 
for  Macedonia,  e.  g. : — 

Vcl  nos  Emathiis  ad  Peeonas  usque  nirosas 

Cedamus  campis.  Ov.  Afef.  v.  313. 

Bella  per  Emathios  plusquam  civilia  campos 
Jusque  datum  scelcri  canimus.  Luc.  i.  1. 

Nco  fuit  indignum  superis,  bis  sanguine  nostro 

Emathiam  et  latos  Hocmi  pinguesccrc  campos. — Vino.  Georg,  i.  491. 
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Greece  : Potidica,  for  instance,  from  Corinth,  Mendc  and  Methone  from 
Eretria,  Acanthus  from  Andros,  Torone  from  Euboea,  Amphipolis 


Ampblpolis. 


and  Neajjolis  from  Athens,  and  Olynthus  from  the  Greeks  of  Chalci- 
dico  itself.  Therma,  the  old  name  of  Thcssalonica,  bespeaks  a Greeek 
origin  : so  also  does  Crenldes,  the  former  name  of  Philippi ; and  Apol- 
lonia,  which  belonged  to  two  towns,  one  in  Mygdonia,  the  other  in 
Chalcidice.  Some  of  these  towns  come  prominently  forward  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War — particularly  Potidaea,  Amphipolis,  and  Acan- 
thus. The  coast  district  of  Macedonia  was,  down  to  this  i»riod, 
entirely  independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  scat  of  power 
was  fixed  in  the  valley  of  the  Axius.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Chalcidian  Greek  towns  were  formed  into  a 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Olynthus,  which  lasted  until 
u.c.  37fi.  About  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  Philip  succeeded 
in  reducing  them  to  submission.  The  towns  which  tmderwent  a 
change  at  tliis  jjeriod  were  Potida3a  and  Therma,  which  were  re-  , 

spectively  named  Cassandria  and  Thessalonica.  Several  of  the  Mace-  • < 

donian  towns  flourished  under  the  Romans,  particularly  those  that 
stood  on  the  Egnatia  Via. 

I. — On  the  Coa»t  from  E.  to  W.  Philippi  stood  near  the  eastern 
frontier  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  named  after  Philip  the 
father  of  Alexander,  by  whom  the  town,  formerly  called  Crenides, 
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Lad  been  enlarged  as  a border  fortress  on  the  side  of  Thi-ace.  A stream 
named  the  Gangitas  flowed  by 
it.  The  town  is  thiefly  famous 
for  the  two  great  battles* 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius 
on  the  one  side,  Antony  and 
Octavian  on  the  other,  which 
were  fought  on  the  plain 
S.  of  the  town,  B.C.  42. 

The  republican  leaders  held 
a strong  position  on  a couple 

of  hills  about  2 miles  from  the  town,  with  a pass  between  them : the 
triumvirs  attacked  them  from  the  maritime  plains.  Augustus  made  it 
a colony,  with  the  name  Col. 

Jul.  Aug.  Philip.  Neapolis, 

Kavallo,  which  served  as 
the  port  of  Philippi,  was 
probably  the  same  place  as 
the  earlier  Datum,  which 
was  originally  a colony  of 
Thasos,  and  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  Athenian  settlers, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Neapolis : a range  of  hills 
intervenes  between  it  and 
Philippi.  Amphipolia  stood 
on  an  eminence  on  the  K. 
bank  of  the  Strymon  about 
3 miles  from  the  sea,  where 
Eton  served  as  its  port:  it 
derived  its  name  from  being 
almost  surrounded  by  the 
river.  Its  position  was  an 
important  one,  as  command- 
ing the  only  easy  commimi- 
cation  between  Greece  and 
Thrace  : several  roads  met 
here,  whence  its  name  of 
EnneaHodoi  “nine  ways”:  attempts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  Aris- 


I’ian  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis. 


1.  Site  of  Amplupolie. 

8.  Site  of  Eioa. 

4.  Long  Well  of  Amphi- 


polis ; the  three  mnrki 
acroes  indiente  the  gntes. 
Lake  Cerciaitis. 


* Many  Roman  writers  describe  this  battle  as  fought  on  the  same  ground  at 
Pharsalia : — 


Pbarsalia  sentiet  ilium 

Emathiaqnc  itcrum  madefacti  cmde  Philippi. — Ov.  ifet.  xv.  828. 

Ante  novDB  venient  acies,  scelerique  secundo 

Prsestabis  nondum  siccos  hoc  sanguine  campos. — Lvc.  vii.  8S3. 

Thessalim  eampis  Octavius  abstulit  udo 

Csedibus  assiiluis  gladio.  Juv.  viii.  242. 

The  mistake  may  have  originated  in  the  ambiguity  of  Virgil’s  lines  : — 

Krgo  inter  sesc  paribus  concurrere  telis 

Rnmanas  acies  itcrum  vidcre  Philippi.  Oeorg.  i.  489. 

The  poet  Horace  was  present  at  this  battle,  as  he  himself  tells  us 
Tecum  Philipims  et  celercm  fugam 

Sensi,  rclicta  non  bene  parmula.  Carm.  ii.  7,  9. 

Lucan  tiike*  conshlerable  license  when  he  describes  Philip])!  as  close  to  Hoemus  : — 
Latosque  Ilcemi  sub  rupe  Philippos.  i.  980. 
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tagonw  of  Miletus  in  b.c.  497,  and  by  the  Athenians  in  46.'i ; these  faile  1, 
but  a second  trial  by  the  Athenians  in  437  was  successful.  It  soon 

became  an  important 
town : it  was  captured 
by  Brasidas  in  424,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  attempt 
to  recover  it  by  the 
Athenians  under  Cleon 
in  422,  it  remained  inde- 
pendent of  them.  Philip 
of  Macedon  took  it  in 
358,  and  it  remained  at- 
tached to  Macedonia  un- 
til 168,  when  the  Romans 
made  it  a free  city.  A few  remains  still  exist  at  Neokhorio.  Olynthoi 
was  favourably  situated  in  a fertile  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic 
Gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pellene  and  Sithonia.  Originally  a 
Bottiman  town,  it  passed  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chalcidican  Greeks.  From  its  maritime  position  it  became 
an  important  place,  and,  under  the  early  Macedonian  kings,  the  head 
' of  a powerful  confederacy,  which  was,  after  a long  contest,  dissolved  by 
Sparta  in  b.c.  379.  The  growing  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings 
brought  Olynthus  into  alliance  with  Athens  in  352,  but  the  town  fell 
through  treachery  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  347.  A few  vestiges  mark  its  site  at  Aio  Mama*.  Potidsea,  Pinaka, 
originally  a Dorian  city  colonized  from  Corinth,  stood  on  the  isthmus 
of  the  peninsula  of  Pellene.  It  yielded  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Greece,  but  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  resisted  them,  and  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  them.  It  then  attached  itself  to  Athena,  and, 
having  afterwards  revolted,  was  taken  after  a two  yeaia’  siege  in  B.C.  429. 
Having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Olynthians  in  382,  of  the  Athenians 
in  364,  and  of  Philip'  who  gave  tho  land  back  again  to  the  Olynthians 
but  desttoyed  the  town,  it  was  at  length  rebuilt  by  Casaander  with  the 
name  of  Cassandria,  and  peopled  with  the  Olynthians  and  others  : it 
then  became  one  of  the  moat  important  towns  of  Macedonia.  Its 
occupation  by  the  tyrant  Apollodorus  about  279,  and  its  unsuccessful 
siege  by  the  Romans  in  1 69,  are  the  chief  events  of  its  later  history. 
Thessalonlca  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  partly  on  the 

level  shore,  partly  on  the 
slope  of  a hill.  From 
its  admirable  position  in 
relation  to  the  valley  of 
the  Axius  in  the  W.  and 
that  of  the  Strymon  in 
the  E.,  and  also  from^ 
its  possessing  a good 
port,  it  was  and  still  is 
(as  Sahniki)  the  most 
important  commercial 
town  of  this  district. 
Its  original  name  was  Thcrma,  from  the  hot  springs  about  it ; this  was 
changed  to  Thessalonica,  probably  by  Cassander,  who  rebuilt  it  in  b.C- 
3 1 5,  and  named  it  after  his  wife  or  daughter.  Its  early  history  is  unim- 
~ • 

* CulUdus  emptor  Olynthi. — Juv.  xii.  47, 
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portant.  Xerxes  rested  here  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  : the  Athenians 
occupied  it  in  b.c.  421,  but  resij^ed  it  to  Perdiccas  in  419.  Under 
the  Komans  it  became  the  metropolis  of  Macedonia,  and  from  its 
central  position,  “jmita  in  gremio  imperii  nostri,"  as  Cicero  sa3’8,  it 
was  the  chief  town  between  the  Adriatic  and  Buxine  seas.  Cicero 
visited  it  several  times:  it  was  made  a fi’ee  town  after  the  second  Civil 
War,  and  was  governed  by  six  supreme  magistrates.  The  Via  Bgnatia 
intersected  the  town  from  E.  to  W.,  and  two  arches  still  exist  at  each 
entrance,  the  western  supposed  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
the  eastern  the  victory  of  Constantine  either  over  Licinius  or  over  the 
Sarmatians.  Meth5ne  was  a Greek  colony  of  Eretria,  situated  about 
2 miles  from  the  W.  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf ; it  was  occupied  bj' 
the  Athenians  in  their  war  with  Perdiccas,  and  remained  in  their  hands 
until  B.c.  353,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip.  Pydna 
was  originally  built  on  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  but  having 
been  taken  in  b.c.  411  by  Archelaus,  it  was  removed  to  a distance  of 
about  2J  miles  from  the  sea.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of 
Athens,  but  was  betrayed  to  Philip  in  356.  The  pl^ce  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  great  battle  between  Perseus  and  .Ailmilius  Pauli  us  in  163, 
which  seded  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  : two  tumuli  near 
Ayan  probably  mark  the  scene  of  the  engagement.  Dinm,  though  not 
a large  town,  was  valuable  from  its  position  near  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Thermaic  Gulf,  commanding  the  coast-road  into  Thessaly.  In  the 
Social  War  it  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  ^Etolians,  but  it  recovered, 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  169  : it  afterwards  became  a 
Roman  colony.  The  remains  of  a stadium  and  theatre  still  exi.st  near 
Malathria ; the  town  was  adorned  with  numerous  works  of  ai’t,  par- 
ticularly Lysippus’s  group  of  the  25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  Granicus, 
which  was  placed  here  by  Alexander,  and  was  afterwards  transfen-ed 
to  Rome. 


Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice: — (Esyme,  a colony  from 
Thasos  in  Pieria,  on  the  coast  of  the  Strymonic  Bay.  Fhagres,  Orfana, 
a fortress  on  the  same  coast  S.E.  of  Amphipolis.  Eion,  the  poii:  of 
Amphipolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  the  spot  where  Xerxe.s 
sailed  for  Asia;  it  was  taken  by  Cimon  in  the  Persian  AVar,  and  besieged 
by  Brasidas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Myroinos,  on  Lake  Prasias, 
N.  of  Amphipolis;  it  was  selected  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  for  his  settle- 
ment, and  was  the  place  whither  Aristagoras  retired.  Siria  or  Serrhse 
in  Odomantice,  in  the  widest  part  of  the  great  Strymonic  plain,  visited 
by  Xerxes  in  his  retreat  from  Greece,  and  by  P.  .^Emilius  Paulus  after 
his  victory  at  Pydna.  Argllns,  in  Bisaltia,  W.  of  Amphipolis.  Heraclea 
Siutica,  Zervokhori,  somewhat  W.  of  Lake  Prasias,  the  place  where 


Demetrius,  son,  of  Philip 
V.  was  murdered.  Apol- 
lonia,  Pdlina,  in  Myg- 
donia,  S.  of  Lake  Bolbe. 
Stagira,  the  birth-place 
of  Aristotle,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf.  Acanthus,  lower 
down  the  coast,  cap- 
tured by  Brasidas  in 
' li.c.  424,  and  by  the  Ro- 
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Charadrue,  and  Aorothoi,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte; 
iiud  lastly,  Petra,  a fortress  among  the  mountains  of  the  S.  frontier,  com- 
manding a pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  back  of 
Olympus;  Scipio  Nasica  here  defeated  the  forces  of  Perseus,  and  opened 
the  way  for  L.  .^milius  Paulus. 

II.  In  tite  Interior.  Pella,  the  later  capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  on  a 
hill,  surraunded  by  marshes,  named  Borbiiros,  through  which  there 
was  communication  with  the  sea  by  means  of  the  river  Lydias.  As  the. 
metropolis  of  Philip,  and  the  birth-place  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,''*  it 
rose  from  an  insignificant  town  of  the  Bottiseans  to  be  a place  of  world- 
wide renown.  Having  been  the  royal  residence  of  all  the  Macedonian 
kings  except  Cassander,  it  became  under  the  Romans  a colony  and 
station  on  the  Egnatian  Road.  There  are  remains  at  Neokhori,  whei-e 
a fountain  still  retains  the  name  of  Pel.  or  Edessa,  the  earlier 

capital  of  Macedonia,  stood  N.VV.  of  Pella,  at  the  entrance  of  a pass, 
which  connected  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia.  ‘ Philip  vThs  mm'dered 
here  in  B.c.  3^16.  After  the  seat  of  power  was  removed,  it  still  remained 
the  hearth  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the  burial-place  of  their  kings; 
the  tombs  were  rifled  by  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the  employ  of 
Perseus.  'J'he  remains  at  Vodhena  are  but  trifling.  Beroea,  Verria, 
.stood  on  a branch  of  the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella;  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  by  the  Athenians  under  Callias  in  li.C.  43J,  on  their 
march  from  Pydna  to  Therma ; it  suirendered  to  the  Romans  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna.  A portion  of  the  old  walls  and  other  remains  still 
exist.  Heraclea,  the  chief  town  of  Upiier  Macedonia,  was  surnamed 
Lyncestia  from  the  district  in  which  it  stood : it  was  on  the  Egnatian 
Road,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Candaviau  mountains.  Stobi  in'i'ieonia 
stood  on  the  Erigon,  and  was  a place  of  some  importance  under  the 
lilacedouiau  kings  : the  Romans  made  the  place  a depot  of  salt.  It  was 
the  later  capital  of  Macedonia  Salutaris.  teapi  was  the  frontier  town 
on  the  border  of  Illyricum,  in  the  N.W.  of  Pmonia. 

Of  the  lesser  towns  we  may  notice— Petra,  a fortress  of  the  Maedi ; 
Doberus,  at  the  S.  foot  of  Cercine,  in  a lateral  valley  of  the  Axius; 
Enropus,  in  Emathia,  between  Idomene  and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus 
and  Pella,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius;  Physona,  Begoira, 
and  Galadns  in  Eorduia,  the  first  alone  possessing  any  historical 
interest;  Celetmm,  Kcutoria,  in  Orestis,  on  a peninsula  surrounded  by 
the  waters  of  a small  lake  ; it  was  taken  by  Sulpicius  in  B.c.  2U0; 
Astrseum,  in  Pseonia,  on  a tributary  of  the  Strymon;  Stymbkra  on 


2 Polloeus  Is  a frequent  epithet  of  Alexander  : 

Unus  I’ellmo  juveni  non  suffleit  orbis. — Juv.  x.  108. 

Hoc  habult  numcn  Pellffii  mensa  tvranni. — Mart.  ix.  44. 
.Sometimes  it  is  used  as  an  cqtiivalent  for  Macedonian  : 

Ergo  in  Thessalicis  Pellteo  fccimus  arvis 
Jusgladio!  Lee.  ix.  1073. 

fiometimes  it  refers  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  or  to  Egypt  generally  : 
Non  ego  Pellmas  arces,  adytisque  retcctum 
Corpus  Alexandri  pigra  Marcotide  mergani  ? — I.cc.  ix.  153. 
Nam  qua  Pellmi  gens  fortunata  Cnnopi. — Viho.  Georg,  iv.  287. 
Hence  the  title  is  transferred  even  to  the  Ptolemies  : 

Pellmusque  puer  gladio  tibi  coUa  recidit, 

Magne,  too.  Lee.  riii.  007. 
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the  upper  course  of  the  Erigou  where  Sulpicius  encamped  in  B.c.  400; 
Bylazora,  the  greatest  city  of  Pxonia,  near  the  passes  leading  into  Mcesia. 

Boadjs. — MMedonia  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  entered 
it  on  the  side  of  Illyrioum  at  Heraclea,  and  thence  passed  by  Edessa 
and  Pella  to  Thessalonica,  and  across  Chalcidice  by  Apollonia  to 
Amphipolis.  This  road  appears  to  have  been  constructed  shortly  after 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  168.  From  this, 
roads  diverged  in  different  directions,  leading — (1)  from  Thessalonica 
along  the  coast  to  Tempe  in  Thessaly  ; (2)  from  Pella  through  Beroea 
to  the  same  spot,  falling  into  the  coast-road  at  Dium  ; (3)  from  Hei-aclea 
I.ynoestis  to  Stobi ; (4)  from  Thessalonica  to  Stobi;  (5)  from  Stobi  to 
Bcopi  in  the  N.W.,  and  (6)  from  Stobi  to  Serdica  in  the  N.E. 

<SSt.  Paul's  Tropei*.  — Macedonia  was  first  visited  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
second  apostolical  journey.  Starting  from  Troas  he  crossed  the 
iEgffian  by  Samothrace  to  Neapolis,  and  thence  to  Philippi  “the  first 
city  ” of  that  part  of  Macedonia  on  the  side  of  Thrace.  From  Philippi 
he  followed  the  Egnatian  Road  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  to 
Thessalonica,  where  at  the  suit  of  Jason  he  was  brought  before  the 
“ politarchs,”  as  the  goveraors  of  that  free  city  were  styled.  From 
Thessalonica  he  journeyed  to  Beroea,  where  he  remained  a short  time ; 
thence  he  descended  to  the  sea-coast  probably  at  Dium,  and  took  ship 
for  Athens  (Acts  xvi.  11,  xvii.  15).  In  his  third  journey  he  again 
visited  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1-2),  approaching  it  from  Troas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  and  staying  at  Philippi,  where  he  was  joined  by  Titus  (2  Cor. 
vii.  5).  From  Philippi  he  went  “ round  about  unto  lllj’ricum  ” (Rom. 
XV.  19)  ; but  whether  by  that  expression  we  are  to  infer  that  he  actually 
crossed  the  mountains  into  that  country,  is  uncertain.  His  route  is 
quite  unknown,  and  we  only  know  that  he  next  visited  Greece.  He 
Portly  after  returned  by  the  same  route,  crossing  from  Neapolis  to 
Troas  (Acts  xx.  3-6).  He  addressed  two  epistles  to  the  church  at 
Thessalonica,  and  one  to  the  church  at  Philippi. 

History — The  earliest  Macedonian  dynasty  claimed  a descent  from 
the  Temenidse  of  Argos  and  called  themselves  Heracleids.  The  firet 
kings  of  whom  we  have  any  special  notice  were  Amyntas  (about  520- 
.500  B.C.)  and  Alexander  (about  480),  who  was  contemporary  with 
Xerxes.  The  capital  at  this  period  was  Edessa  : Alex.onder  and  Per- 
diccas  extended  their  territory  to  the  Strymon,  and  the  latter  became 
the  active  enemy  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  son  of 
Perdiocas,  in  399,  a long  period  of  anarchy  succeeded  until  the  acces- 
sion of  PWlip  in  359,  who  reduced  Olynthus,  and  advanced  his  frontier 
to  the  Nestus.  Under  his  sou,  Alexander  the  Great,  Macedonia  be- 
came the  seat  of  an  empire  which  extended  over  the  whole  eastern 
world.  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  throne  of  Macedonia  was 
for  a long  time  an  object  of  constant  contention.  Cassauder  first  hatl 
the  title  of  king ; his  sons  were  displaced  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Anti- 
gonus,  in  294.  Pyrhus,  of  Epirus,  followed  in  287,  and  after  7 mouths 
Ly'simachus  of  Thrace  gained  the  power.  After  his  death  in  281  a 
pieriod  of  anarchy  followed,  during  which  the  Gauls  invaded  the 
country  from  280  to  278.  At  length,  in  278,  Antigonus  Gonatas 
obtain^  a firm  seat  on  the  throne,  and  founded  a dynasty  which  lasted 
until  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  168.  Of  this 
dynasty  the  kings  Demetrius  II.  and  Antigonus  II.  are  known  for 
the  part  they  took  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Philip  V.  first  came  into 
contact  with  the  Romans ; he  Was  defeated  at  Cynoscephate  ; and 
Perseus  the  lost  king,  at  Pydna 
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• 

§ 1.  The  peninsula  of  Greece,  the  most  easterly  of  the  southern 
projections  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  bj' 
Macedonia  and  Illyria,  and  in  all  other  directions  by  seas,  viz. : by  the 
*Ega>an  and  Cretan  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan  pn  the  S.,  and  the  Ionian 
on  the  W.  The  northern  boundary  was  clearly  defined  by  a chain 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  .iEgasan  to  the  Ionian  Sea ; the 
most  important  links  in  this  chain  were  Olympus  and  Cambunii 
Montes  in  the  E.,  Laemon  in  the  centre,  and  the  Ceraunian  range 
in  the  W.  The  extreme  length  of  the  country  was  about  250 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  from  the  coast  of  Acamania  to  that 
of  Attica  about  180  miles.  Its  area  was  considerably  less  than  that 
of  Portugal. 

Namet. — The  Greeks  themselves  possessed  no  general  geographical 
designation  for  the  land  in  whiph  they  lived.  The  term  Hellas,  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  such  a designation,  was  of  an  ethnological 
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rather  than  of  a geographical  cliaracter.  It  described  the  abode  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  wherever  that  might  be,  and  thus  while  in  the 
Homeric  age  it  was  restricted  to  a small  district  in  the  south  of  Thes- 
saly, Herodotus  (ii.  182,  iii.  136,  vii.  157)  and  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
extend  it  bej'ond  the  limits  of  Greece  proper  to  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  Tarentum  in  Italy,  as  being  Hellenic  colonies. 
Within  the  limite  of  Greece.  Hellas  proper  was  restricted  to  that 
portion  which  lay  between  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.  and  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  and  the  Peneus  on  the  N.  Epirus  was  excluded  from 
it  as  not  being  occupied  by  Hellenes,  and  Peloponnesus  as  having 
its  own  distinctive  title.  The  latter  was,  however,  sometimes  in- 
cluded in  Hellas,  as  it  had  an  Hellenic  population.  Sometimes  the 
Greek  islands  were  included  on  a similar  ground ; and  after  the  spread 
of  the  Hellenic  language  consequent  upon  the  Macedonian  conquest 
of  Hellas,  even  Macedonia  and  Illyria  were  included.  The  Romans, 
and  ourselves  in  imitation  of  them,  gave  the  name  of  Oraecia  to  the 
country.  The  origin  of  this  is  uncertain:  the  Grseci  are  only  once 
noticed  by  a Greek  writer  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14)  as  a tribe  living 
about  Dodona  in  Epirus.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  name  was 
extensively  applied  to  the  tribes  on  the  W.  coast  of  Epirus,  and  thence 
spread  to  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  where  the  Romans  first  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hellenic  race.  The  name  of  Grsecia  was  superseded  by 
that  of  Achaia  as  the  official  title  of  the  country  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans. 

§ 2.  The  position  and  physical  characteristics  of  the  peninsula  of 
Greece  were  highly  favourable  to  the  promotion  of  early  settlement. 
As  the  tide  of  population  flowed  westward  from  Asia,  it  was  guided 
to  the  shores  of  Greece  by  the  islands  which  stud  the  iEga’an  Sea. 
There  it  met  with  a country  singularly  adapted  to  its  requirements 
— an  extensive  line  of  coast,  broken  up  into  innumerable  bays  and 
inlets,  and  well  furnished  with  natural  harbours  ; a land  protectetl 
by  its  insular  character  from  sweeping  invasion,  and  sulxlivided 
into  a number  of  separate  and  sequestered  districts,  which  nature 
protected  by  her  mountain  baniers ; a climate  reputed  in  ancient 
times  the  most  healthy  and  temperate  in  the  world  ; a bright  clear 
air ; a soil  fertile  and  varied  in  its  productions,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  flax,  wine,  and  oil ; mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed 
with  forests,  whose  uplands  supplied  rich  pasturage  for  cattle,  and 
from  whose  bowels  abundance  of  excellent  limestone  might  be 
obtained  for  building  purposes.  And  when,  under  these  fostering 
influences,  the  population  of  Greece  outgrew  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  land,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  settlements,  which,  under 
equally  favourable  circumstances,  gave  back  power  and  wealth  to 
the  mother  country  ; in  one  direction  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  in 
another  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  were  near  at  hand  and  open  to 
colonization,  while  in  a third  the  tide  flowed  back  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  thence  ramified  to  the  distant  shores  of  the 
Euxine. 

§ 3.  The  mountain  chains  of  Greece  are  marked  with  great  dis- 
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tinctness.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the  series  of 
mountains  which  divide  Greece  from  Macedonia.  Laomon  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Cambonii  Montes  on  the  E.,  Pindns  in 
the  S.,  Tymphe  in  the  W.,  and  the  mountains  of  MacMonia  in  the 
N.  The  Cambunii  Montes  form  the  jiorthem  limits  of  Thessaly,  and 
terminate  in  the  far-famed  heights  of  Olympus,  near  the  iEgaean  Rea. 


Map  of  Greooa,  showing  tha  dlTecUon  of  the  Mountain  Ranges. 
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Tymphe  is  continued  westward  in  the  ranges  which  bound  Epirus 
on  the  N.,  and  which  terminate  in  the  striking  promontory  of 
Acro-ceraunia  on  the  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  Pindus  may  be 
termed  the  backbone  of  Greece : it  emanates  from  the  northern 
range  just  mid-way  between  the  Mgama  and  Ionian  Seas  in  about 
40"  N.  lat.,  and  descends  in  an  unbroken  course  towards  the  S.E. 
for  sixty  miles,  to  about  39°,  where  it  terminates  in  TymphreBtus. 
From  this  point  the  central  chain  divides  into  five  branches,  one  of 
which,  named  Othrys,  takes  a due  E.  direction,  skirting  the  shores 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf ; a second,  (Eta,  goes  off  towards  the  S.E.,  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the  Eubtean  Sea,  assuming,  in  different 
parts,  the  names  of  Cnemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus;  a third  retains 
the  direction  of  the  parent  chain,  and  assumes  the  well-known  names 
of  PamagsuB,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  PameB ; a fourth  strikes  off 
towards  the  S.W.,  imder  the  name  of  (k>rax  and  Taphiassua,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
■Corinthian  Gulf ; lastly,  a fifth  diverges  more  to  the  N.,  and  under 
the  name  of  Agresi  Montes,  penetrates  to  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf.  We  have  yet  to  notice  in  Northern  Greece  a chain 
which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  Thessaly,  connecting  Oljmpus  and 
Othrys,  and  which  contains  the  well-known  heights  of  Ossa  and 
Pelion,  and  teiminates  in  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Southwards 
the  central  range  may  be  traced  between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
Gulfs  in  the  heights  of  Geranea  and  Onea,  which  join  Northern 
Greece  and  Peloponnesus.  The  mountain  system  of  Peloi^nnesus 
presents  some  interesting  points  of  contrast  to  that  of  Northern 
Greece.  Instead  of  having  a backbone-ridge  (like  Pindus),  Pelopon- 
nesus consists  of  a central  region  of  a quadrangular  form,  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  chains.  The  northern  barrier  of  this  rocky 
heart  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  (JyllSne  in  the  E., 
and  Erymanthos  in  the  W.,  the  Aroanii  Monteg  filling  up  the  inter- 
val. The  eastern  boundaiy  is  formed  by  Artemisium  and  Parthenium. 
The  southern  and  western  walls  arc  not  so  distinctly  marked,  but 
the  angle  at  which  they  meet  is  marked  by  the  lofty  chain  of 
LycBBUB.  TTie  eastern  and  western  walls  arc  continued  towards  the 
S.  in  tlie  ranges  of  Parnon  and  TaygStos,  which  may  be  traced  down 
to  the  promontories  of  Malea  and  TBenarinm. 

§ 4.  The  river  system  of  Northern  Greece  is  regulaleil  by  that  of 
the  mountains.  It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  two  well-defined 
basins  in  Northern  Greece,  one  of  which,  Thessaly,  is  enclosed 
Ijetwccn  the  ranges  of  Pindus  on  the  W.,  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Ossa 
and  Pelion  on  the  E.,  and  Othrys  on  the  S. ; the  other  is  the  trian- 
gular space  enclosed  between  O'lta,  Parnassus,  and  Ilelicon,  and 
containing  the  provinces  of  Doris,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia,  The  northern 
basin  is  drained  by  the  Peneos,  which  escapes  through  the  only 
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outlet  aflforded  through  the  mountain  wall,  viz.  the  Vale  of  Teinjx; ; 
iu  the  southern  basin  no  such  outlet  exists,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Cephissas  collect  in  the  lake  Copais,  whence  they  were  carried  off  by 
subterraneous  channels,  j'wirtly  of  natural,  j>artly  of  artihcial  forma- 
tion. The  western  district  was  drained  by  the  Acheloos,  which, 
rising  not  far  from  the  Pencus,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Pindus, 
flows  southw'ards  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  after  a course  of  130  miles, 
receiving  numerous  tributaries  from  either  side.  The  other  rivers  of 
Northern  Gret'ce  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  flow’.  Between  the  northern  and  southern  basins 
the  Spercheos  receives  the  waters  that  collect  tx^tween  Othrys  and 
(Eta,  and  after  a course  of  sixty  miles  through  a beautiful  and  fertile 
valley,  falls  into  the  Lamiac  Gulf.  'The  only  rivers  of  impoi"tance 
in  Peloponnesus  are — tlie  Alpheosi  which  drains  the  central  moun- 
tiiin  district  in  a westerly  course  ; and  the  Eordtaa,  which  drains  the 
broad  valley  lying  between  Pamon  and  Taygetus. 

§ 5.  The  coast-line  of  Greece  is  singularly  extensive,  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  country.  While  the  latter  is  less  th.an  Portugal, 
the  length  of  its  coast  cxcecnis  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  together. 
This  is,  of  course,  owing  to  its  extreme  irregularity.  Commencing 
our  review  in  the  N.E.,  we  find  the  line  regular  and  unbroken  downi 
to  the  promontory  of  Sepias.  Westward  of  that  point  the  sea  makes 
an  incursion  into  the  Thessalian  plain,  finding  a narrow  entrance 
between  the  ranges  of  Othiys  and  Pelion,  and  then  Ofxjning  into  an 
extensive  sheet  of  w’ater,  known  as  the  Fagasaeus  Sinus.  G.  of  Volo. 
From  the  entrance  of  this  gulf  it  proceeds  westward,  in  the  opening 
aftbrded  by  the  divergence  of  Othrys  and  Gita,  and  tenninates  in  the 
Mali&cus  Sin..  O.  of  Zeitun.  Thenceforward  it  resumes  its  original 
direction,  and  with  numerous  sinuosities  follows  the  line  of  (Eta  and 
its  continuation  as  far  as  Parnes,  from  which  ]X)int  it  takes  a due 
southerly  direction  to  Snnium.  The  Saronlcus  Sin.,  O.  of  Egina,  in- 
tervenes between  the  peninsulas  of  Attica  and  Argolis,  and  the 
ArgoUcus  Sin.,  O.  of  Napoli  di  Boinanut,  Ix-twcen  Argolis  and  Laco- 
nia. The  southern  coast  is  broken  by  the  Iwld  projtKitions  of  Malea 
and  Tssnarium,  bounding  the  Laconicus  Sin.,  G.  of  Kolocythia,  and 
hy  the  lesser  promonotorv  of  Acritas,  in  the  W.,  enclosing  with 
Tssnarium  the  Messeniaens  Sin.  These  bays  give  the  resemblance  to 
the  leaf  of  the  plane-tree,  or  vine,  which  was  noticed  by  the  ancients. 
The  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  is  varied  hy  a large  but  not  deep 
indenture,  named  CJyparusius  Sin.  The  Corinthiacus  Sin.,  G,  oj 
Lepanto,  shortly  after  follows,  at  first  broad,  then  narrowed  by  the 
promontories  of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium  to  a strait,  and  then  expand- 
ing to  a landlocked  sheet,  which  resembles  a lake  rather  than  an 
arm  of  the  sea : its  N.-  coast  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa  and 
Antiejira ; the  S.  coast  is  more  regular,  until  it  approaches  the  E. 
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extremity,  where  it  is  divided  by  the  projections  of  the  Geranean 
range.  The  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Greece  is  met  by 
the  Saronic  on  the  E.,  and  th6  two  are  sejiarated  by  a very  narrow 
isthmus  of  low  land  to  the  S.  of  the  Geranean  range.  The  W.  coast 
of  Northern  Greece  is  regular,  the  only  interruption  in  the  line  of 
coast  being  the  Ambracios  Sin.,  O.  of  Arta,  a landlocked  sheet  of 
water,  approached  by  a narrow  passage  guarded  by  the  promontory 
of  Anti  Tim.  The  promontory  of  Acro-cerannia,  on  the  frontier  of 

Illyricum,  completes  our  review  of  the  coast. 

§ 6.  The  original  ix>pulation  of  Greece  belonged  to  a stock  which 
we  have  named  Graeco-Latin,  as  being  found  equally  in  the  peihn- 
sulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  In  Greece  this  common  element  was  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  Pelasgi— a name  which  had  almost  passed 
away  in  the  historical  age,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  indicate  an  aboriginal  population  of  great  antiquity.* 
The  later  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  named  Hellenes,  and  some  doubt 
still  exists  as  to  the  relation  that  existed  between  them  and  the 
Pelasgi.  Most  probably  they  belonged  to  the  same  stock,  though  of 
a superior  character  and  standing.  In  this  case  we  may  regard  the 
names  as  indicating  ditferent  eras  of  civilization.  The  foreign  settle- 
ments were  imimportant:  doubt  exists  as  to  the  Egyptian  colo- 
nies said  to  have  been  planted  in  Greece  under  Cecrops  in  Attica  and 
under  Danaus  in  Argolis,  but  there  can  bo  Uttle  question  that  the 
Phoenicians  settled  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  The  abodes  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  HeUgnes  varied  at  different  periods,  and  desciwc  special  notice  in 
consequence  of  their  importance  in  the  political  divisions  of  Greece. 

(!.■)  Ute  Felasgi. — The  Pelasgi  were  an  agricultural  race,  and  selected 
the  fertile  plains  for  their  original  abodes.  On  these  they  erected 
walled  towns  for  their  protection.  They  left  indications  of  their 
presence  in  the  names  Argos  (=  “plain”)  and  Larissa  (=  “a  fortified 
town”),  and  in  the  massive  masonry  with  which  they  surrounded 
their  towns.  Hence  we  may  assume  that  the  Pelasgians  lived  in  the 
following  districts; — Thessaly,  which  Homer  calls  “Pelasgic  Argos;”* 
the  district  of  Argolis,  which  he  calls  “Achtean  Argos,”  or  simply 
“ Argos;”*  and  in  Peloponnesus  generally,  which  he  calls  “Mid-Argos,”* 
meaning  the  whole  breadth  of  Aigos — particularly  the  western  part, 
which  he  terms  “lasian  Argos.’  * In  the  Homeric  ago  branches 
of  the  Felasgian  race  were  known  by  special  names,  such  as  the 
Arcadians  in  central  Peloponnesus,  the  Caucoues  in  Elis,  tho  Dolopians 


* Tou  yjtyttvvt  yap  tlfA  eyu  naXatxOovov 

’Ii'iS  IlrAuryov,  'rijo-fie  Supjll  25» 

* Nvi'  5'  ai  TOUT,  6<riroi  to  lUAaoyiRb,'  ’Apyos  eraior.  It.  ii.  681.  ^ 

* 'HpLCT<p<]>  Tw  ouou,  T,r*Apy«r,  TjjAofft  iraTpTjT.  It,  i,  30. 

* *Ai^p^,  TOW  icAeor  evpv  ko0’  'EAAoAa  xal  pitrov  ’Apyo?. — Od.  t 314. 

* £t  irdvre?  <re  ISouv  av*  ^laaov  *Apyor  ’Axouoc.  Od.  xvUi.  2Ui. 
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on  the  Boutheru  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and  tho  Perrhacbi  in 
northern  Thessaly. 

(2.)  The  Hdlenet. — The  Hellenes  are  noticed  by  Homer  as  the  Selli,® 
who  took  care  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  ns  Hellenes''  in  conjunction 
with  the  Myrmidones  and  Achtcans,  and  as  Panhellenes  * in  conjunc- 
tion with  Achaians — the  latter  implying  that  there  were  several  tribes 
of  Hellenes.  Hellas,  the  residence  of  the  Hellenes,  is  variously 
applied  by  Homer  to  a district  of  some  size  adjacent  to  Phtbia,  in  a 
wider  sense  as  including  the  whole  district  south  of  Thessaly  to  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  and  in  a wider  sense  still  as  de.scriptive  of  the  whole 
of  Northern  Greece  in  opposition  to  Mid- Argos  or  Peloponnesus. “ 
The  Hellenic  race  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  into  four  large  clans — 
th&  Dorians,  .^olians,  lonians,  and  Achicans.  These  migrated  from 
their  original  seat  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  and  were  dispersed  in  the 
following  manner  in  the  Heroic  or  Homeric  age : — the  Achseans  in  the 
oiiginal  Hellas  and  in  the  S.  and  E.  parts  of  Peloponnesus;  the  lonians 
along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  in  Attica;  the  Dorians 
in  a small  mountain  district  between  Thessaly  and  Phocis ; and  the 
.^olians  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  in  Locris,  in  .^tolia,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were  named  Epeans. 
Tho  Minyans  were  a powerful  race,  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  whose 
origin  is  uncertain.  By  some  they  are  regarded  as  a branch  of  the 
iSolians : their  settlements  were  about  the  head  of  the  Pagasa>an 
Gulf  in  Thessaly,  in  the  centre  of  Bocotia,  and  about  Pylos  in  western 
Peloponnesus. 

(3.)  The  first  change  that  took  place  in  this  disposition  of  the 
Hellenic  race  occurred  in  northern  Greece  through  the  irruption  of 
the  Thessalians,  who,  crossing  over  from  Epirus  into  the  rich  plain  of 
tho  Peneus,  dispossessed  the  .£tolian  Bmotians.  These,  retiring 
southwards,  settled  in  the  fertile  province  named  after  them,  where 
they  in  turn  dispossessed  the  Minyans  and  other  occupants.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  occurrences  by  the  Greeks  was  B.c.  1124. 

(4.)  The  second  and  more  important  change  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred  n.c.  1 104,  but  appears  really  to  have  happened  much  later. 
We  refer  to  the  immigration  of  the  Doric  mce  into  Peloponnesus 
under  the  Heracleids.  They  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf  in  conjunction  with  the  iEtolians,  and  ejected  the  Achaeans  from 
the  southern  and  eastern  districts  of  Argolis,  Laconia,  and  Messenia. 
The  Achscans  retired  to  the  shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  perma- 
nently occupied  the  province  named  after  them ; the  lonians  were 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  this  district  to  Attica ; while  the  .£tolians 
seized  the  territory  of  the  Epeans,  and  occupied  it  under  the  name  of 
Elis.  Corinth  is  said  to  have  held  out  for  about  thirty  years  against 
the  Dorian  arms.  The  .^Eolians  were  then  expelled  from  it,  and  took 
refuge  among  their  emigrant  compatriots. 


^ 2<AAoi 

Sol  yaiow*  vrro^^roi,  di'iirroirojcf, 

^ *lRy\tCri  ciccKaoro  ITai't'AAi^vac  Kal  *Ax<uovc. 

^ * ♦evyoi'  effetr’  airau€v0€  fit’  ’EXAofio?  cvpvxopoio, 
^ir\v  fi'  i^iKofiYiv  cpi/SwAoMa. 

• See  above,  note  *, 
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§ 7.  The  political  divisions  of  Greece  were  regulated  almost  en-  ■ 
tirely  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  The  northern  basin 
was  named  Thessaly,  which  included  also  the  vale  of  the  Spercheus 
and  the  mountainous  region  to  the  E.  of  the  basin.  Epirus  was  the 
corresponding  district  on  the  other  side  of  Pindus,  extending  south- 
wards to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  southern  basin  included  Boeotia, 
the  greater  part  of  Phocis,  and  the  little  state  of  Doris,  which  lay  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus.  Between  CEta  and  the 
Euboeaii  Sea  lived  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  Locris  occu- 
pied the  triangular  district  between  Parnassus  and  Corax  and  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  Then  followed  iEtolia  and  Acamania,  divided  from 
each  other  by  the  Achelous.  Attica  was  the  triangular  peninsula  S. 
of  Boeotia,  and  Meg&ris  occupied  the  isthmus.  In  Peloponnesus  the 
central  moimtain  district  was  named  Arcadia ; N.  of  this  was  Achaia 
and  the  adjacent  territories  of  Sicyonia,  Phliasia,  and  Corinthia ; S.  of 
it  Laconia  and  Messenia,  divided  from  each  other  by  Taygetus ; W. 
of  it  Elis  ; and  E,  of  it  Argolis,  occupying  the  eastern  peninsula. 

I. — Thessalia. 

§ 8.  The  boundaries  of  Thessalia,  in  its  widest  extent,  were — the 
Cambunti  Montes  and  Olympus  on  the  N.,  Pindus  on  the  W.,  the 
iEgfean  on  the  E.,  and  the  Malian  Gulf  and  CEta  on  the  S.  Within 
these  limits  were  included  Thessaly  Proper  (i.  e.  the  plain  enclosed 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Pindus,  Olympus,  and  Othrys)  and 
the  outlying  districts  of  Magnesia  in  the  E.,  Malis  in  the  S.E.,  and 
Dolopia  and  CEtasa  in  the  S.W.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the 
general  aspect  of  Thessaly  is  the  great  central  plain  which  spreads 
out  between  the  lofty  mountain  barriers  surrounding  it,  justifying  by 
its  appearance  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  it  had  once  been  a vast 
lake,  whose  waters  at  length  forced  for  themselves  an  outlet  b}'  the 
narrow  vale  of  Tempo.  This  plain  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
range  of  inferior  heights  running  parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus ; these  were  named  the  “ Upper”  and  “ Lower”  plains,  the 
first  being  the  one  nearest  Pindus.  The  rich  alluvial  soil  of  this  plain 
produced  a large  quantity  of  corn  and  cattle,  which  supplied  wealth 
to  a powerful  and  luxurious  aristocracy.  The  horses  were  reputed 
the  finest  in  Greece,'  and  hence  the  cavalry  of  Thessaly  was  very 
efficient. 

§ 9.  The  mountains  of  'Thessaly  rank  among  the  most  famous,  not 
only  of  Greece  but  of  the  whole  ancient  world.  Olympus  towers  to 
the  height  of  nearly  10,000  feet  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province, 
and  presents  a magnificent  appearance  from  all  sides.  Its  lower  sides 


• lienee  the  horse  is  the  usual  device  on  the  coins  of  Thessaly. 
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are  well  wooded,  but  the  summit  is  a mass  of  bare  light-coloured 
rogk,  and  is  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Below 
its  summit  is  a l>elt  of  broken  ridges  and  precipices.  Olympus  was 
the  reputed  abode  of  Zeus  and  the  other  gods.*  A road  crossed  its 
southern  slopes  between  Hcracleum  and  Gonnus,  by  means  of 
which  the  narrow  jmss  of  Tempe  might  be  avoided.  Xerxes  fol- 
lowed this  mountain  road,  as  also  did  the  Romans  under  App.  Claudius 
in  B.c.  191.  The  Cambonii  Hts.>  wluch  form  the  barrier  between 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  were  surmoimted  by  a route  following  the 
course  of  the  Titaresius  from  the  S.  Tliis  route  bifurcated  before 
crossing  the  mountain,  and  led  either  by  the  Volustana  Pass  to 
Phylace,  or  by  a more  easterly  route  to  Petra  and  the  sea-coast.  To 
the  S.  of  Olympus,  and  sejiaratcd  from  it  by  the  narrow  vale  of 
Tempoi  rises  Ossa,  with  a conical  peak  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
ancients  supposed  that  Ossa  and  Olympus  were  once  united,  but  were 
severed  either  by  an  earthquake  or  by  the  arm  of  Hercules.*  lliis 
mountain  figures,  along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  description 
of  the  war  of  the  giants  against  the  gods.*  Pelion  is  a long  ridge  ex- 
tending from  Ossa  southwards  to  the  promontory  of  Sejiias.  On  its 
eastern  side  it  rises  almost  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  allows  no 
harbours  along  this  part  of  the  coast.*  It  is  still  covered  with  exten- 


* The  epithets  which  Ilomcr  applies  lo  this  mountain  refer  to  its  height 
and  more  commonly  /uxucptk),  its  size  (p-cya?),  its  many  ridges  (iroAi»5«tpa«),  its  de~  i 
prestions  (iroAvTrrvxo?),  its  snotty  top  {aydvvi^s  and  and  its  brilliancyt 

a.s  the  abode  of  the  gods  (alyAij€i«),  The  pa.*4sages  in  which  the  name  occurs  are 
too  numerous  for  quotation.  The  wooded  sides  of  the  mountain  arc  refe^red  to 
by  Virgil,  in  the  epithet  frondosum  (see  below,  note  ^),  and  by  Euripides  in  the 
following  passage,  where  he  speaks  of  the  “ leafy  retreats  **  in  which  Orpheus 
played  ; — 

Tax®  roI«  jroAv3c»^p€<r- 

<riv  ’OKvfiiroV  0aAapoif,  tr- 
0a  fror'  ’Opi^vf  Ki0af>C^unf 
'Stvvayev  SeVSpea  Movo’atf, 

^vvaytv  ^paf  aypiara^*'^  fiO-Cch.  560 

» Postquam  di-scessit  Olympo 

Herculca  gravis  Ossa  manu,  subitccquc  ruinam 

Sensit  aqu®  Nercus.  Lrc.  vi.  347. 

DissiUiit  gelido  vortex  Ossmus  Olympo  ; 

Carceribus  laxautur  aqu®,  fractoque  meotu 

lledduntur  fluviusque  uiari,  tcllusque  colonis. 

Claid.  Rapt.  Proserp.  ii.  1&3. 

* Oi  pa  sal  aSavarOKiTiv  avtiXi^Trjv  iy  'OAvpirtp 
i^vAorrefia  iFoAvatVov  TroAepoiO* 

*0<raai^  cw’  pepotrav  ^epci',  avrap  in*  *0<T<rr} 

Il^Aioi*  eiwxri^vAAoi',  ly*  ovpaytK  ap^arbt  <t»j. — Oti,  xi,  312. 

Ter  sunt  conati  imponore  Polio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atquc  Oss®  frondo.sum  involvcrc  Olympum.— 6^eor^.  i.  281. 

^ dxTa  akipevoi  IIijA^. — KtIRTP.  .A/c.  595. 
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aive  forests.®  Othrys.  in  tlie  S.,  is  again  a lofty  and  well-wooded 
range,  but  not  invested  with  so  many  interesting  associations  as  the 
mountains  already  described.’  Two  routes  led  across  it  to  Lamia ; 
the  most  westerly  starting  from  Thaumaci  and  Pharsalus,  the  other 
from  Thebte'  on  the  Pagasa;an  Gulf.  Findns,  in  tlie  W.,  is  an  e.xten- 
sive  range,®  forming  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Peneus 
and  the  Achelous.  The  southern  part  of  the  range  was  named 
Cercetiuni.  It  was  crossed  at  two  points — by  a northern  road  which 
followed  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  and  descended  on  the  W.  side 
by  that  of  the  Arachthus  to  Dodona  and  Passaron ; and  by  a southern 
road  which  led  from  Gomphi  in  Thessaly  to  Argithea,  and  thence  to 
Ambracia ; this  pass,  now  called  Fortes,  is  of  a very  diflScult  cha- 
racter : Philip  suflered  severely  there  in  b.c.  189,  and  it  was  probably 
the  route  followed  by  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  in  n.c.  169.  The  most 
southerly  range  of  Thessaly,  named  (Eta,*  divides  it  from  Locris, 


• Hence  Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  eivoai^vAAov  (see  above,  note  *). 

Pelion  Hsemoniee  mens  est  ohversus  in  Austros  : 

Summa  rirent  pinu  : ciEtera  quercus  hahet — Ov.  Fast.  v.  381. 

Pelion  was  the  original  residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 
Chiron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles ; they  were  expelled  thence  by  the  Lapilhs  : 

Ty  ore  irlaa.ro  \axyi]eyras‘ 

Tour  6'  ix  UtjXiov  utae  sol  AiOixtaai  iriXaaatv. — II.  il.  743. 

Tails  ct  ipse  jubam  cervice  effudit  equina 

Conjugis  adventu  pernix  Saturnus,  ct  altum 

Pelion  hinnitu  fugiens  iiuplevit  acuto. — Oeorg.  iii.  92. 

Quorum  post  ahitum  princeps  e vcrtice  Pelii 

Advenit  Chiron,  portans  silvestria  dona. — Catui.i..  Ixiv.  279. 

Tl>e  number  of  medicinal  plants  growing  on  the  mountain  made  it  a fitting 
abode  for  Chiron. 

t The  allusions  in  the  following  passages  refer  to  its  woods,  whence  “ the  tawny 
troop  of  lions  ” issued  at  the  sound  of  Apollo’s  lyre  ; and  to  its  snowy  su«:mit  ; 
’£/3a  6i  AtiroOo'*  *09pv- 
04  vdirov  Aedrrwv 

a Sa^otvor  lAa. — EUKIP.  Alcesl.  596. 

At  medios  ignes  coeli,  rapidique  Leonis 

Solstitiale  caput  nemorosus  submovet  Othrys. — Luc.  vl.  837. 

Ceu,  duo  nubigente  cum  vcrtice  montis  ab  alto 
Descendunt  Centauri,  Homoleu  Othrymquc  niralem 
Linquentes  cursu  rapido.  Jin.  vii.  674. 

' The  poetical  allusions  to  Pindus  are  of  a general  character,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  mountains  of  Greece  : — 

Nam  neque  Pamassi  vobis  juga,  nam  ncque  Pindi 

Ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe. — Viao.  Eel.  x.  11. 

Caucasus  ardet, 

Ossaque  cum  Pindo,  mqjorque  ambobus  Olympus. — Ov.  Met.  ii.  224. 

• (Eta  is  associated  with  the  death  of  Hercules,  whicU  took  place  on  Us  suiii- 
mit,  the  hero  being  there  burnt  on  a funeral  pile : 

Vixdum  Clara  dies  summa  lustrabat  in  (Eta 

Ueteulei  monumettid^ogi.  SiL.  Itai.,  vi.  4f 
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Doris,  and  uEtolia.  The  only  practiciible  route  by  which  this  range 
could  be  surmounted  led  through  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and 
after  following  the  sea-coast  for  a certain  ^stance,  crossed  Cnemis 
into  Boeotia.  Thermopyl®  was  thus,  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  very 
much  what  the  vale  of  Tempe  was  in  the  N. — an  almost  impregnable 
post  against  an  invading  army. 


Map  of  Thermopyla!  and  the  surrounding  Country. 


The  “ Gates  ” or  pass  of  Thermopylae  were  formed  by  a spur  of  CEta, 
which  protruded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  (c  c),  the  interval 
between  the  two  being  for  the  most  part  occupied  by  a morass.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  this  locality : the  sea-coast  is  now  removed 
' to  a considerable  distance  (a  a'  by  the  alluvial  deposits  (A  A)  brought 
down  by  the  Spercheus,  and  a broad  swampy  plain  spreads  away  from 
the  foot  of  CEta,  removing  all  appearance  of  a pass.  The  Spercheus, 
wliich  formerly  fell  into  the  Maliac  Bay  near  Anticyra,  now  deviates 
t > the  S.  ibbi  by  Thermopyl®;  while  the  Asopus,  which  crossed  the 
plain  immediately  W.  of  the  pass,  now  falls  into  the  Spercheus  by  a 
course  (e  e)  considerably  removed  from  it.  The  Dyras  has  been  altered 


Hence  CEteeus  became  a favourite  epithet  of  Hercules,  e.g.  : 

Troja,  bis  HStaii  numine  capta  del.  PaorF.aT.  iii.  1,  32. 

Quails  ubi  implicitum  Tirynthius  ossibus  ignem 

Sensit  et  O^taias  membris  accederc  vestes.— Stat.  Theb.  xi.  234. 

The  allusion  in  the  following  line  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  some  Creek 
writer  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  CEta.  and  saw  the  evening  star  rise  over  its 
brow  : — 

Sparge,  marite,  nuces ; tibi  descrit  Hesperus  CEtam. 

■'  ViEo.  Eel.  Tiii.  30. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  (d  d).  The  springs,  whence  the  first  part  of 
the  name  “ Hot  Gates  ’’ ' is  derived,  remain : some  are  at  the  W.  entrance 
{^)  of  the  i>as.s,  others  at  its  K.  entrance  Qi) : the  latter  mark  the  true 
Bite  of  Thermopyla;.  At  each  of  these  points  CEta  throws  out  a pro- 
jection, and  between  the  two  was  a small  plain,  about  half  a mile  broad 
and  more  than  a mile  long,  across  which  the  Fhocians  built  a wall  (%) 
for  the  defence  of  the  pass.  As  Tempo  could  be  avoide<l  by  a cir- 
cuitous route  over  the  lower  limbs  of  Olympus,  so  could  Thermopyla) 
by  a mountain-ti’ack  called  Anopa:a  (/ f),  which  surmounted  Calliilrb- 
mus  at  the  back  of  the  pass.  Thermopyla)  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  famous  in  the  history  of  Greece.  In  i).c.  480  Leonidas  held 
it  with  a small  band  of  Spartans  against  the  hosts  of  Xerxes  until  his 
position  was  turned  by  the  path  Anopaia;  in  279  the  Greeks  held  it 
against  Brennus  with  a similar  result ; iu  207  the  .£tolinns  attempted 
to  make  a stand  against  Philip  of  Macedonia  here;  and  in  181  Antiu- 
chus  not  only  fortified  the  pass  but  also  the  mountain-path  against  the 
Romans,  who  nevertheless  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through 
both. 

§ 10.  The  rivers  of  Thessaly  Proper  arc  without  exception  tri- 
butaries of  the  Peneus.  This  circumstance  r<sults  from  the  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  country,  the  western  district  being  a single  basin, 
whence  but  one  outlet  is  afforded  to  the  sea.  The  various  streams 
converge  with  singular  uniformity,  Uke  the  folds  of  a fan,  to  a central 
pointy  and  thence  proceed,  in  a single  sluggish  stream,  across  the 
plain  to  the  vale  of  Tempe.  The  most  important  of  these  rivers  is 
the  Peneus,  Salambria,  which  rises  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  province, 
■in  the  central  height  of  Laemon,  and  descends  with  a S.E.  course  to 
.figinium,  where  it  enters  on  the  plain  ; near  Tricca  it  turns  to  the 
E.,  and  descends  to  a point  where  it  receives  its  most  important  tri- 
butaries ; then  passing  tlirough  the  hills  which  divide  the  upper  and 
lower  plains  of  Thessaly,  it  slowly  traverses  the  lower  plain  to  Larissa, 
where  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Temjie  to  the 
sea.*  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Lethseus  from  the  N.,  the  Enipeus, 


‘ Tpe  following  lines  contain  references  to  the  topography  of  Thermopylce,  and 
also  to  its  being  the  place  of  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic  council : — 

*U  eavAoxa  ical  irerpaia 
0«p^a  Aovrpa,  iral  frayovf 
OIra$  nafiayauTdoyrtK, 

Oc  r<  fiiffoav 

nap  \tpnfav,  , 

XpvtraAoicarov  r‘  axTap  Kopa^, 
ayopol 

nvXdri^ef  icoAmi^cu. — SoPH.  Trodi.  633. 

* In  its  lower  course  the  Pcncu.s  is  more  rapid  and  is  full  of  small  vortices; 
hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  and  apyvpoSCvrf^^  though  the  water's  are 

rather  turbid  than  “ silvery  ” (see  below,  note 

” 47<  p.ep  xoi  Kv<ci'09  vvb  vrtpvyiov  Aiy* 

iiriBpitHTKitty  noTofiby  irdpa  ^iv^cKra, 

Qrivtiov,  Hoif.  JIf/mn.  30  in  AjpoU 
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Fersaliti,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Apid^os  ® and  CoariuB,  from  the 
S.,  and  the  Famlsas  and  Phcenix  from  the  W.  Near  the  western  en- 
trance of  the  Pass  of  Temjie  it  receives  an  imiwrtant  tributar}’  from 
the  Cambunian  range,  named  Titaresios,  Elassonitiko*  The  Vale  of 
Tempo,  through  which  the  lower  course  of  the  Peneus  flows,  is  a nar- 
row ravine  between  the  lower  ridges  of  Olympus  * and  Ossa,  about 
4J  miles  long,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  100  yards  broad. 
"The  scenery  is  grand,  but  has  not  the  sylvan  softness  which  the  Latin 
ix)ets  ascribed  to  it.®  As  a military  post  the  Vale  of  Tempe  w’as  im- 
portant, commanding  as  it  did  the  only  easy  approach  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  interior.  A route  already  described  (p.  356)  avoided  the 


* The  Apidanus  ia  aametimea  represented  as  the  larger  of  the  two  streams.  It 
was  the  only  river  in  Greece  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  exhausted 
by  Xerxes’  army.  The  Enipeus  is  rapid  {irrequMui)  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  course,  and  not,  as  Lucan  suggests,  only  after  its  junction  with  the  Apidaaus. 

SiopiSoi  opfAOV  alav, 

^Sid£ov,  tyffa  rby  KoX\i- 
OTwv  vbaTiov  nartpa 

^aa\v  ’ATrtfiaebi'  yvav  Atirafvciv  j — EtJBIP.  Ilec.  460. 

Irrequiettu  Enipeus 

Apidanusque  senex.  Ov.  Met.  i.  579. 

Apidanos  : nunguamqtte  celer,  nUi  mixttu,  Enipeus. — Luc.  vi.  372. 

4 The  waters  of  the  Titaresius  were  said  to  float  “ like  oil  ” on  those  of  the 
Pencua : — 

O'l  T ogitj}  iixeprbv  Tirop^ffioe  epy  ivep-ovTO. 

*Ov  p*  cv  nnvCLOv  npotei  aoAAtppooe  v6wp* 

OvSt  oye  Hnectip  tTvpptuytrtu  dpyvpobtvp, 

’AAXd  Tt  piy  Ka0v7rep0fy  ^ippcct,  rjir'  fAiuov* 

*OpKov  y^  betvov  XTvybv  vSardv  eortv  dirop^^. — /I.  li.761. 

See  also  Luc.  vi.  37  5. 

* Hence  Euripides  terms  it  “ the  most  beautiful  base  ” of  Olympus : — 

Tae  HneeioO  aepvav  \upav, 

Kpvjnti’  OvAvpTTov  KoAAurrav, 

’OAflw  Ppt$eiv  fiKova* 

EvdoAci  T evKopneitf, — Troad.  216. 

• Confestlm  Peneos  adest,  viridantia  Tempo, 

Tempe,  qum  silvee  cingunt  superincumbentes. — Catull.  Ixir,  286. 

SpelunctB,  vivique  lacus ; at  frlgida  Tempe, 

Mugitusque  bourn,  mollesque  sub  arbore  somni. — Virg. Georg.  U.  468 

Est  nemus  Hiemonim,'  prmrupta  quod  undique  claudit 
Silva  : vocant  Tempe.  Per  qum  Peneus,  ah  imo 
Eflhsus  Pindo,  spumosis  volvitur  uudis : 

Dejectuque  gravi  tenues  agitantia  fumos 
NubUa  conducit,  sum  masque  asperginc  silvas 
Impluit,  ct  sonitu  plus  quam  vicina  fatigat. 

Hffio  domus,  htec  sedes,  ha?c  sunt  penetralia  magni  * 

Amnis  : in  hoc  rcsidens  facto  de  cautibus  antro, 

Undis  jura  dabat,  Nymphisque  colentibus  undas. — Ov.  Met.  i.  568. 
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pass.  Aa  important  lake,  Boebeis,’  Karla,  occupies  the  hollow  be- 
tween the  range  of  Pelion  and  the  plain  of  Thessaly.  It  is  fed  by 
several  small  streams,  and  occasionally  by  the  overflow  of  the  Peneus. 
A small  stream,  named  Amphrysus,  flowing  into  the  Pagasican  Oulf, 
is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  whoso  banks  Apollo  fed  the 
flocks  of  Admetus.®  On  the  S.  the  Sperch§iUi  Elludha,  drains  the 
valley  formed  by  the  divergent  ranges  of  Othrys  and  Oita.  It  rises 
in  Tymphrestus,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Gulf  near  Anticyra,  tra- 
versing in  its  lower  course  a broad  and  very  fertile  plain.®  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  about  its  mouth  have  been  alresuly  re- 
ferred to. 

§ 11.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  were  iEolian  Pelasgi, ' 
after  whom  the  country  was  named  Hilolis.  These  were  either  ex- 
pelled or  conquered  by  the  Thessalians,  an  immigrant  race  from 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  who  also  drove  out  tlie  Boeotians  from  their 
quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arne.  The  population  was  divided 
into  three  classes : — (i.)  The  Thessahans  Proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain  ; (ii.)  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
whose  position  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Laconian  periaeci ; and  (iii.) 
the  Penestaj  or  serfs,  who  were  probably  descendants  of  the  original 
inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery  on  some  account : their  position  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Laconian  helots.  Of  the  second  class  wo  may 
notice — the  Perrhsebi,  between  Olympus  and  the  Peneus ; the  Mag- 
nates in  Mt^esia ; the  Acha:ans  in  Phthiotis  ; the  DolSpes  in  Dolopia ; 
and  the  Malians  in  Mails.  Thessaly  Proper  was  subdivided  into  four 
districts : — Hestisedtis,  including  Perrhsbia,  in  the  N.,  from  Pindus  in 
the  W.  to  Olympus  in  the  E.,  and  bounded  on  the  8.  generally  by 
the  Peneus ; PelasgiBtis,  S.  of  the  Peneus,  and  along  the  W.  side  of 


^ The  waters  of  Boebeis  were  reputed  **  sacred/*  perhaps  because  Athena  bathed 
her  feet  in  them 

Toiyop  froXv^7)A.ordrai' 

*E<rrtav  oueet  rrapa  MoAAtVaot' 

Boi^cae  ?ufiyav,  EURIP.  Alceti,  587. 

Mercurio  et  sanctis  fertur  Bcobeidos  undls 
Vir^nehm  primo  composuisse  latus. — I’bopert.  ii.  2,  11. 

^ Tc  quoquCf  ma^na  Pales,  et  te  memorande  cunemus 
Pastor  ab  Ampbryso.  Oeorg.  iii.  1. 

Et  flumine  puro 

Irri^at  Amphrysos  fomulantis  pascua  Pheobi. — Lvc.  vi.  307. 

S MijXia  rc  koAttoi', 

SfTcpxcibc  opbec  ff‘c3(oi'  evfuMt'ei  iror^. — ./£sCK.  PCTi,  486. 

Rura  mihi  et  rigui  placeant  in  vallibus  amnes  ; 

Flumina  amem  silvasquc  inglorius.  O,  ubi  campi, 

Spcrchcosquc,  et  vir^inibus  bacchata  Lacaenls 

Taygcta  ! Qeorg»  ii.  485. 

Ferit  amne  citato 

Maliacas  Spercheos  aquas.  Lrc.  vi.  366. 

ANC.  OEOG.  R 
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Pelion  and  Os.sa;  Thessalidtisi  the  central  plain  of  'ITiessaly  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  I*cneu.s ; and  Phthietig,  in  the  S.,  from  the 
Maliac  Gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  on  the  W.  In  addition  to  these  we 
have  to  notice  the  four  outlyin>;  districts  named  a long, 

narrow  strip  between  Lake  Bcebeis  and  the  sea,  including  tlie  ranges 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion;  Dolopia.  a mountainous  district  in  the  S.W., 
occupying  Iwth  sides  of  Tymphrestus ; (Etaea,  in  the  upjier  valley  of 
the  Si»rcheus,  between  Othrys  and  (Eta  ; and  Malis,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Spercheus,  between  it  and  (Eta. 

§ 1 2.  The  towns  of  Thessaly  could  boast  in  many  cases  of  a very 

high  antiquity.  'I'he 
name  of  Larissa  be- 
sjieaks  a Pelasgic  origin ; 
lolcus,  on  the  Pagasa'an 
Gulf,  was  at  a very 
early  jieriod  a seat  of 
commercial  enterprise  ; 
while  Ithome  and  IVicca 
in  the  \V.,  Crannon 
(probably  the  same  as 
Ephyre),  Pheraj,  and  Gyrton,  and  many  other  towns,  were  of  im- 
[jortance  in  the  Homeric  age.  In  the  later  periods  of  Greek 
history  the  to^vns  owed  their  celebrity  to  two  very  distinct  causes : 
-(i.)  as  residences  of  the  powerful  families, — Larissa,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  Aleuatl*,  Crannon  of  the  Scopada-,  Pharsalus  of  the 
Crcondic,  and  Pherse  of  Ja.son  and  his  successors ; (ii.)  as  military 
Ijosts  commanding  the  approaches  to  Southern  Greece,  such  as  Gomphi 
on  the  side  of  Epirus,  Gonnus  near  Tempe,  and  Demetrias  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pagasa?an  Gulf : Pharsalus  was  also  well  situated  in 
regard  to  the  passes  across  Othrys.  Many  of  the  mountain  forts  are 
notice<l  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  the  Macedonian  kings 
Philip  and  Perseus,  and  with  Antiochus.  I'hough  Thessaly  was  in 
possession  of  a considerable  stretch  of  coast,  it  was  not  well  provided 
with  harbours.  The  only  sheltered  spots  were  situated  in  the  Paga- 
ssean  Gulf,  such  as  Demetrias,  lolcus,  and  Apheta? ; and  their  remote 
position  rendered  them  ill  adapted  for  commercial  operations.  The 
Thessalian  towns  were  not,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  em^llished  by  the 
arts  of  the  sculptor  or  the  architect,  and  consequently  the  remains 
now  existing  possess  but  little  else  than  topographical  interest. 

In  Hestiseotis. — Tricca,'  Trikkala,  stood  neay  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus,  at  the  spot  where  the  N.  route  from  Epirus  entered  the  plain 
of  Thessaly.  It  was  the  first  town  at  which  Philip  V.  arrived  after 

■ Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  “ horse-feeding  ” : — 

Aauv  01  ol  iinovTO  Tpi'icij?  ef  imrojSdroio. — /I.  iv.  302. 
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his  defeat  on  the  Aous.  It  possessed  a famous  temple  of  Asclepius. 
PelinneBum,^  Old  Gardhiki,  was  an  important  place  to  the  E.  of 
Tricca.  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  it  in  his  march  from 
Illyria  to  Boeotia;  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  war  between  Antiochus  and 
the  Romans.  GompM,  Episkopi,  in  the  S.E.,  was  a most  important 
position,  as  having  command  of  the  passes  into  Athamania  and  Dolopia. 
It  was  taken  by  Amynander,  in  B.c.  198,  in  the  Roman  war  against 
Philip,  and  again  by  Csesar,  in  b.c.  48,  in  his  war  with  Pompey.®  Oonnus 
or  Gnnni,  Lykogtomo,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus  at  the  W. 
entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe — “in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus  quae  Tempe 
appellatur”  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10).  Philip  passed  this  way  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalse  in  b.c.  197,  as  also  did  the  Roman  army  under  Clau- 
dius in  191.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus  in  171. 

In  Pelasgiolis. — Gyrton,  Talari,  was  situated  on  a fertile  plain 
between  the  Titaresius  and  the  Peneus.  It  was  reputed  the  original 
abode  of  the  Phlegya),  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance  to  a 
late  period,  though  seldom  noticed  in  history.  Larissa  was  situated  in 
a fertile  plain  upon 
geutly  rising  ground  on 
the  right  bank  of  the 
Peneus.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  ihe  Ho- 
meric Argissa.^  Demo- 
cracy prevailed  at  Lar- 
issa, and  hence  the  place 
sided  with  Athens  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  the  head-quarters 
of  Philip  the  son  of 
Demetrius  before  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalse,  in  b.c.  197,  after  which 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  is  still  a very  important  place 
and  retains  its  ancient  name.  Crannon,  or  Cranon,  was  situated  S.W. 
of  Larissa,  and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  Homeric  Ephyra.’ 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  wealthy  family  of  the  Scopadtc,  whose  flocks 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  town.  In  b.c.  431  Crannon 
aided  the  Athenians  and  in  394  the  Boeotians.  In  191  it  was  taken  by 
Antiochus.®  Some  ruins  at  a place  called  Palea  Lariua  mark  its  site. 
Pheras,  famed  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  Admetus  and  in  history 
as  that  of  Jason,  was  situated  S.W.  of  lake  Bocbeis  and  not  far  from 
the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  on  which  Pagasac  served  as  its  port.  During  the 
period  of  the  supremacy  of  Jason  and  his  family  (b.c.  374—362)  it  may 
be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Thessaly.  It  was  taken  by  Antiochus 

^ 'AAAa  fie  IlvOut  re  Kai  rt 
IIcAiia^or  airvei, — PotD.  Pylh.  x.  6. 

• The  positions  of  the  towns  Pheca,  Argcnta,  Pherinum,  Thiminun,  Lisinse, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  which  are  noticed  by  Livy  (xxxii.  14,  IS]  as  near  Gompl^i, 
are  quite  uncertain. 

* *Oi  *Afiyifftrav  exov,  VvpTuinjv  ivefiovro. — II,  ii.  738. 

® Tw  fiev  ap*  ex  Bfjffjxrie  'E^vpovr  fiera  0b>ptriaireff0ov, 

'Hi  fiera  ^Aryvar  fieyoA^ropae.  II,  xlii.  301. 

• It  appears  to  have  been  a declining  place  in  the  time  of  Catullus  : — 

Deseritur  Scyros : linqnunt  Phtbiotica  Tempe, 

Cranonisque  domes,  ac  moenia  Larisssea. — Ixir.  3S. 
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in  u.c.  191.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of. 
Hyperia.i'  Messcis  was  als<j  in  or  nejir  the  town.  The  remains  of 
Pherse  are  at  Velestino.  ScotOBsa,  Supli,  lay  W.  of  Pheras,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Phthiotis;  it  wa.s  a very  ancient  town,  and  reputed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona.  In  n.C.  397  it  was 
taken  by  Alexander  of  Phene,  and  in  191  by  Antiochus.  In  its 
territory  were  the  hills  named  Cynoaceph&lsB,  memorable  for  the 
battles  fought  there  between  the  Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Phene, 
in  394,  and  between  the  Komans  under  Flaminius,  and  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  197. 

In  ThetealioUt. — Metropolis  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Qomphi 
to  Thaumaci.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  founded  by  several 
towns,  whose  population  coalesced  there.  Ciesar  marched  through  it  on 
his  way  to  Pharsalus,  and  it  was  taken  by  Flaminius  in  n.c.  1 98.  Traces 
of  this  town  exist  at  Paleckattro.  Fhars&lns,  Fersala,  lay  about  two 

miles  and  a half  from 
the  left  bank  of  the 
Enipeus,  admirably  situ- 
ated for  the  command  of 
the  pass  that  conducts 
to  southern  Greece.  It 
was  built  on  a hill  some 
600  feet  above  the  plain, 
which  descended  pre- 
cipitously on  three  of  its 
sides,  and  contained  on  its  summit  a level  space  for  the  acropolis.  It 
wa-s  besieged  without  success  by  Myronides  in  b.o.  ibb,  and  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  in  191.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for 
the  battle  fouglit  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in  48,  on  the  plain  just 
N.  of  the  city. 

In  Phthiotis. — Thebes,  surnamed  Phthiotides,  was  situated  in  the 
N.E.  comer  of  the  district,  near  the  Pagascean  Gulf.  Previous  to  the 
foundation  of  Demetrias,  it  was  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly.  It  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander  in  his  war 
with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  B.C.  3U2.  The  .(Etolians  made  it  their 
head-quarters  in  Northern  Greece,  until  it  was  taken  from  them  by 
Philip,  son  of  Demetxjus,  who  changed  its  name  to  Philippopolis.  • 
It  was  attacked  without  success  by  Flaminius  in  197.  Its  ruins,  con- 
sisting of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towel's,  and  a part  of  the  theatm, 
stand  upon  a height  near  Ah-Ketjd.  Eretria,  near  Pharsalus,  is 
noticeable  as  the  spot  where  Q.  Flaminius  halted  in  his  inarch  from 
Phene  to  Scotussa  in  b.c.  197.  Hslns^  was  situated  on  a projecting  spur 
of  Othrys,  near  the  sea,  and  overlooking  the  Crocian  plain.  Ftelenm,* 


Coin  of  Pharsalus. 


1 Kai  Ktv  vSwp  4opcow  Metr<njiSotj  rf  *Yirep«tij?. — II.  vi.  457. 

'Eyyvr  niv  4cp7)s,  Kpdvav  'YireprfiSa.  \iiruv.  PiND.  Pt/th.  iv.  221. 

• yh  4cpaia,  xatp«'  avyyovov  S'  iiSiop 

'Ywepeta  Kfr^vrj.  vofta  SttxfrtXttrraTOv.  SopH.  P)'affm.  758. 

Flcvit  Amymonc,  flerunt  Messeides  undee, 

FIcvit  ot  effusis  rsvocans  Hyperia  lacertis. — Val.  Flag.  iv.  374. 

• It  is  noticed  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  682). 

• The  Homeric  epithet  of  Aexciroii|p  was  possibly  more  appropriate  in  early 
tlian  in  late  times : a large  marsh  near  the  site  of  the  town  may  once  have  been 
a fertile  meadow  : — 

AyX^aAoK  v'  ‘Aerpie*,  UreAtby  \t\ewotTfy II.  11.  697. 
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near  the  entrance  of  the  Pagasaean  Gulf,  ia  mentioned  by  Homer 
among  the  poasessiona  of  Proteailaua.  Antiochua  landed  here  in  b.c 
192,  and  the  town,  h.aving  been  deaerted  by  ita  inhabitanta,  was  de- 
stroyed in  171.  Larissa  Cremaste  received  its  aumamc  from  its  posi- 
tion “ hanginj  ” upon  the  side  of  Othrys  : it  was  occupied  by  Demetrivis 
Poliorcetes  in  his  war  with  Caasander  in  B.C.  302,  and  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  Philip  in  200,  and  with  Perseus  in  171, 
Melitsea  was  situated  on  a lofty  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus, 
a day’s  march  from  Pharsalua ; it  was  visited  by  Brasidas  and  by  tlie 
allies  in  the  Lamiac  War ; Philip  failed  to  take  it.  Lamia,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Malienses,  was  situated  on  a height  about  6 miles 
from  the  sea  and  from  the  Spercheus.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
war  named  after  it,  carried  on  in  b.c.  323  by  the  Athenians  and  their 
allies  against  Antipater,  who  was  besieged  there.  In  192  Lamia  sub- 
mitted to  Antiochus,  and  was  consequently  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  taken  in  19j  ; its  site  is  fixed  at  Zituni. 

In  Magnetia. — Demetrias,  the  most  important  town  in  this  district, 
was  founded  about  B.C.  290  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  peopled  it 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns.  It  stood  on  a declivity 
overhanging  the  Pagasaean  Gulf  on  its  eastern  side.  It  was  favourably 
situated  for  the  command  of  the  interior  of  Thessaly  ais  well  as  of  the 
surrounding  seas  ; and  was  hence  termed  one  of  the  three  “fetters” 
of  Greece,  the  other  two  being  Chalcis  and  Corinth.  In  196  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  in  192  by  the  .^tolians  : in  191  it  surrendered 
to  Philip,  and  it  was  retained  by  himself  and  his  successor  until  169. 
lolchns  ‘ was  situated  on  a height  a little  N.  of  Demetrias  ; it  was 
famed  in  the  heroic  ages  as  the  place  where  Jason  lived,  and.  where  the 
Argonauts  assembled.  Helibcea  was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  ^ between 
the  roots  of  Ossa  and  Pelion  : it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans  under 
Cn.  Octavius  in  b.c.  168. 

In  Malit. — The  chief  and  only  important  town  in  this  district  was 
Trachis,  or  Trachin,  situated  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  CEta,  a little 
W.  of  Thermopylie.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  “ rugged  ” rocks 
surrounding  the  plain.  It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopyl®, 
and  hence  was  valuable  as  a military  position.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  to  which  Sophocles 
refers  in  his  Trachinias.  Historically  it  is  famous  for  its  connexion 
with  Heraolea,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  erected  in  ita  territory  in  B.C. 
426,  and  which  became,  after  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  head-ciuartera 
of  the  Spartans  in  Northern  Greece,  until  its  capture  by  the  Thebans 
in  395.  It  was  afterwards  a valuable  acquisition  to  the  jEtolians,  who 
held  out  against  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  for  nearly  a mouth 
in  191. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice : in  Hestixotit — IRgitiinni, 
Btagus,  near  the  Peneus,  an  almost  impregnable  fortress,  frequently 


* Homer  give*  lolchus  the  epithet* — “ roomy,”  ‘‘well  built — 

IIcAtiff  iv  evpvxop<p  'looXictp 
Nate  n-oAvppi]i'<K.  0(2.  xi.  25S. 

xal  FAo^vpaf,  Kal  ivKTirfittnjv  'laoi^Kov.  J2.iI.  712. 

’ The  purple  shelUfish  was  found  on  thU  coast : — 

Jam  tibi  barbaricto  vcstcs,  Mellbmaquc  fulgens 
Purpura.  Iacbbt.  ii.  499. 

Purpura  Mmandro  dupUcl  McUbtra  cucurrit. — /Fn.  v.  251. 
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noticed  in  tlie  accounts  of  the  Roman  wars ; Ithdme,  an  Homeric  town,-’ 
somewhat  E.  of  Gomphi ; Phaoinm,  on  the  left  liank  of  tlie  Peneus, 
visited  by  Brasidas  in  n.c.  4‘J4,  laid  waste  by  Pliilip  in  198,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Roman  prwtor  Ba'bius  in  191  ; HyUe,  a strong  jiost  on  the 
TItaresius  at  J)hatna»i,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.c.  171  ; Ualls^,  Cyretise, 
anil  Eritium,  on  tributaries  of  the  Titaresius,  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece— Cyretia:  was  jilundered  by  the  -Eto- 
liaus  in  b.c.  ‘200,  taken  by  Antiochus,  but  recovered  by  Bicbius  and 
Philip  in  191,  and  occupied  by  Pei-seus  in  171  ; OloOMOn,  im  Homeric 
town,*  situated  on  the  edge  of  a plain  neai"  Tempe,  and  now'  called 
Ela^noiia;  Azdnu,  Pythiom,  and  SoUohe,  three  towns  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Titaresius,  which  formed  a trijiolis  or  confederacy  ; and 
the  Homeric  Orthe,  sometimes  identified  with  Phalauna.  In  Felas- 
ifintifi — Atrax,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  about  ten  miles  above 
Iju'issa ; Metroi>olis,  near  Atrax,  taken  by  Antiochus  in  191  ; and 
Laceria,  on  the  W.  side  of  lake  Boebeis,  situated  on  a very  remarkable 
lull  with  two  summits,* which  rises  like  an  island  out  of  the  plain.  In 
ThemilUiiis — Asterinm,  or  Peiresise,  an  Homeric  town,  situated  on  a 
hill,  with  white,  calcareous  cliffs,*  near  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Api- 
dimus  and  Enipeus  ; Phyllus,'  sitiuitecl  on  a hill  of  the  same  name  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  .\pidimus,  with  a famed  temple  of  Apollo  ; and 
Ame,  afterwai-ds  Cieriom,  near  the  Cuarius,  the  chief  town  of  the 
.<Eoliim  Boeotians.  In  1‘litliwlis — Phyl&oe,  between  Pharsalus  and 
Thebes,  an  old  Homeric  town  belonging  to  Protesilaus,  and  possessing 
a temiile  in  his  honour  ; Iton,  or  Itdnos,'  on  the  Cuarius,  with  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena;*  Antron,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Maliac  Gulf, 
existing  in  Homer’s  time,’  and  noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  as  having 
been  pui'chased  by  Philip,  but  taken  from  him  by  the  Romans ; 
Proema,  near  the  sources  of  the  Apidanus,  a place  captured  by  Antio- 
chus, but  recovered  by  Acilius  iu  B.c.  191  ; Narthaciom,  on  a hill  of 
the  same  name  in  the  valley  of  the  Enipeus,  ne.ar  which  Agesilaus  con- 
quered the  Thessalian  cavalry  in  b.c  891  ; Thamn&ci,  Vhnmoko,  S.  of 
Proema,  strikingly  situated  on  a precipitous  rock,  whence  the  traveller. 


’ Homer  (Tl.  ii.  729)  characterizes  it  as  “rocky,"  ’IfliuMer  KXuiinxotaaav. 

* Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  “ white,”  from  the  argill.'ajcous  soil  about  it : — 

'HAMvije  re,  iroAtv  r*  'GAoiwffwa  Acvrije. — //.  il.  739. 

* These  are  the  “ twin  hills  in  the  Dotian  plain,”  of  which  Hesiod  (ap  Strnb. 
ix.  p.  442)  speaks  : — 

V oiri  Ai3v/xouv  icpovv  eaiovira  soAojeovv 
Awri^  iy  wtbw,  noXvfiorpvot  aer’  ’Apvpoto. 

* 01  3'  exoy  'Aareptoe,  Tiraeoid  re  Aevsa  Kopnea — /I.  ii.  735. 

’ Aptior  armentis  Midee,  prciirounqiii:  I’hyllus. — Rtat.  Theb.  iv.  45. 

* The  Homeric  epithet  “ mother  of  flocks,”  was  applied  to  it  probably  from  its 
possessing  a i>ortion  of  the  uplands  of  Othrys  : — 

Oi  3*  e\\ov  *t>uAdK7}e,  sal  Iluppaaoe  dedrpocera 
A^p7)rpoc  Tspceov,  Irtaed  re,  fnjre'pa  pqKtyv. — 11.  it  695, 

* nT}Aid3rv  Kopvibptrty  effdpfieoy  eiiropowtrai 
’Epyoe  '.\0jjvai7]r  ’Iruyibo^.  ArOLC.  Arffon.  ix,  551, 

*riA6oe  Trueid3ov  pie  'A9rjyaiat  iv'  aeG\a 

'OppeytSaL  KaXeoyree.  CAT.I.IM,  Iltjmn.  171  Ccr,  74. 

’ The  epithet  “ rocky  ” is  highly  appropriate  ; some  of  the  best  miltstones  in 
Greece  came  from  the  rocks  of  Antron  : — 

Kol  Ildpoe  apibt.pvTTjy,  ’Aerpwed  re  nerpqeyra. — HoM.  ITymn.  in  Cer.  491. 
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emerging  from  the  defiles  of  Othrys,  gains  his  first  view  of  tlie  Thes- 
salian plain:  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Philip  in  b.C.  199,  and 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Aciliua  in  191  ; XynisB,  near  the  district 
of  the  iEnianes,  and  on  the  borders  of  a lake  of  a similar  name,  now 
called  Taukli;  it  was  plundered  by  the  ./Etolians  in  B.C.  198;  Phal&ra, 
the  port  of  I.amia,  on  the  Malian  Gulf ; and  Echinus, ‘ between  Lamia 
and  Larissa,  in  a fertile  district,  at  one  time  held  by  the  ^Etoliaus, 
and  taken  from  them  by  Philip,  after  a long  siege.  In  Magnesia — 
Boebe,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  named  after  it ; Pag^ee,  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  Bay,  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  port  where 
Jason  built  the  ship  Argo^;  AphStae,  a port  at  the  neck  of  the  same 
gulf,  whence  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  sailed,  and  where  the 
Persian  fleet  assembled  before  the  battle  of  Artemisium  ; EomSle,  on  a 
hill  of  the  s:\me  name  connected  with  Ossa,  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Peneus  ; Eurymlnse,  on  the  sea-coast,  more  to  the  S. ; Thaumacia, 
still  further  down  the  coast,  an  Homeric  town,  to  be  distinguished  from 
Thaumaci  in  Phthiotis  ; Casthanasa,  at  the  E.  foot  of  Pelion,  noticeable 
as  the  place  whence  the  chesnut-tree  derived  its  name  ; and  01izon,° 
opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea,  on  the  neck  of  land  which  runs  into  the 
Pagasaian  Gulf.  In  Ddopia — CtiinSne,  probably  neai'  the  sources  of 
the  Cuarius.  In  (Elsea — Hyp&ta,  at  the  foot  of  QSta,  S.  of  the  Sper- 
cheus,  a town  whose  inhabitants  w'ere  famed  for  their  skill  in  sorcery  ; 
it  belonged  to  the  ./Etolian  League  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece.  In  Malts — Antic^a,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Spercheus. 

History. — The  history  of  Thessaly  is  comparatively  devoid  of  interest. 
The  various  tribes  and  districts  were  very  rarely  united  in  any  course 
of  action : rather  was  it  the  rule  that  feuds  raged  between  the  leading 
cities  of  Larissa,  Pharsalus,  and  Phei-®,  and  that  the  power  of  this 
wealthy  province  was  frittered  away  in  petty'  squabbles.  In  the  Persian 
War  the  Thessalians  designed  resistance  to  the  invader,  but  on  the  re- 
fusal of  the  allied  Greeks  to  make  a stand  at  Tempe,  they  medized  and 
aided  Xerxes.  After  the  battle  of  Qinophyta  the  Athenians  invaded 
Thessaly  under  Myronides,  in  b o.  454,  without  arty  effect.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Thessalians  took  little  part,  but  their  sym- 
pathies were  with  Athens ; and  although  Brasi<las  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  country  with  the  aid  of  the  noble.s,  the  people  would  not  suffer 


* It  is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  : — 

ITpoW^urra  rov  «cal  row  M^jAia 

KoAttoi'.  LysUtivt.  1169. 

• Namque  ferunt  oUm  Pajrasf©  navalibus  Arj^o 

Kgre8.?am  loDg^e  Phasidos  isse  viam. — Pbopeht.  i.  20,  17. 

Jamque  fretum  Minyeo  Pagasaa  puppe  secabant.—  Ov.  Met.  vii.  1. 

Ut  Pagasica  ratis  peterct  cum  Phasidos  undas. — Luc.  ii.  715. 

* The  hill  was  regarded  as  a favourite  haunt  of  Pan,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and 
the  LapithfiD  : — 

Svyxoproi  8’  ‘O^icAa?  evav 
Aoi,  vtvKatatw  6$ey  xepa? 
nATjpovKTcs,  0ea<roAuv 

*Iinr«iatV  c8a/xa^oi'.  EuBIP.  Ifei'C.  PUT,  371. 

Deacendunt  Centauri,  Homolcm  Othryniquo  nivaleni 
Linquentes  cursu  rapldo.  Vino.  uEn,  vU.  675. 

» Homer  characterises  it  ns  the  **  rough  **  or  “ craggy  ” OUzon  : — 

Kat  MeAi/3otar  exot',  «ai  ’OAi^wra  Tpax<ia»'. — /L  II.  717. 
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reinforcements  to  be  sent  to  him.  In  ;595  the  Thessalians  joined  the 
Boeotian  league  against  Sparta.  Thessaly  was  afterwards  the  scene  of 
internal  discord  through  the  rise  of  Phene  under  Lycophron,  who  de- 
feated the  Larissaetins  and  their  allies  in  404,  and  introduced  the  Lace- 
dsem  >nians  into  the  country.  Jason,  the  successor  of  Lycophron,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  supremacy  over  Thessaly,  with  the  title  of 
Tiigus,  in  374,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  the  afl'airs  of 
Greece,  particularly  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  tyranny  exercised 
by  the  successors  of  Jason,  Polyphron,  Polydorus,  and  Alexander,  leil 
to  the  interference  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and,  after  his  withdrawal, 
of  the  Thebans,  who  invaded  Thessaly  under  Pelopidas  in  the  years 
309  and  3G8,  and  again  in  304 ; by  which  the  power  of  Pherse  was 
checked,  but  not  crushed.  It  remained  for  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  to  effect  this  in  3.'>2,  when  the  last  of  the  tyrants,  Lycophron, 
was  defeated  and  expelled.  Thessaly  henceforth  formed  a part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  to  which  they  remained  attached,  in  spite  of  an 
attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  after  Alexander’s  death,  until  the  Romans 
established  their  supremacy  (ii.c.  197). 

Itlands. — Off  the  coast  of  Thessaly  lie  the  following  islands : — 
Sci&thtu,  Shiatho,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sepias,  originally  occu- 
pied by  Pelasgians,  afterwards  by  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  with  a town 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia 
in  B.c.  200 ; the  island  produced  a good  wine.  Halounesus,  Skopelo, 
more  to  the  E.,  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  isles  of  the  .^.gsean,  in 
consequence  of  its  excellent  wine  : it  was  the  cause  of  a dispute  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  b.c.  343.  Peparethus,*  Kilidhromia, 
still  more  to  the  E.,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Cretans,  famed  for 
its  wine  and  oil,  7 and  possessing  three  towns,  the  chief  one  of  which  was 
destroyed  by  Philip  in  b.c.  200.  Scandlla,  Skandole,  a small  island  be- 
tween Peparethus  and  Scyrus.  And,  lastly,  Soyroa,  Skyro,  so  called 
from  its  ruggedness,  E.  of  Euboea,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a narrow 
isthmus.  The  town  stood  on  the  sides  of  a high  rocky  peak*  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  contained  a temple  of  Athena,  who  was  the  patron  deity  of 
the  island.  Scyros  is  frequently  noticed  in  mythical  legends  : Thetis 
concealed  Achilles,  and  Pyrrhus  was  nurtured  there ; The.seus  retired 
thither  from  Athens,  and  was  treacherously  slain  there  ;•  his  bones 
were  conveyed  to  Athens  in  B.c.  4(>9.  The  island  thenceforth  belonged 
to  Athens.  Its  soil  was  unproductive,  but  it  possessed  a famous  breed 
of  goats,  and  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

II.  Epirus. 

§ 13.  Epirus  was  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  district  in  the 
N.W.  of  Greece,  lying  between  the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  W.  and  Pindus 


0 Atyai  Tt  Etp«<rtai  re  ical  ayxi^yi  J7ymn.  in  ApolL  32. 

^ Nitidaeque  ferax  Peparcthos  oUtqs. — Ov.  Met,  vii,  ^70. 

* Avrhf  yap  pnv  eyw  tfirl  ei<nj« 

*Hyayo»'  “XKvpov  /act’  ivtcm^p-iias  ’Aralov?.  — Od.  xi.  507. 

"S.KVPOU  eXwv  atirciar,  'Eio/^o;  irroAuOpoi'.  It.  ix.  668. 

^ *0  ^/Lu'ov  trai$,  S,Kvp<K  Avypovt  ra^ovf 
KprjfjLt'foy  €$'ep&ev  alyiAuf/ 

IJoAoi  SoKtvei  ra?  arap^vrovt  pi«/>af.  LroOFHB.  1324- 
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in  the  E.,  and  extending  from  the  Acroceraunian  Promontory  in  the 
N.  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf  in  the  S.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a wild 
and  mountainous  country : the  valleys  are  numerous,  hut  not  ex- 
tensive, and  have  at  no  period  supplied  sufficient  com  for  the  supjwit 
of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  but  a single 
extensive  plain,  in  which 
Dodona  was  situated. 

Epirus  has  ' always 
been  a pastoral  country. 

Among  its  most  valued 
productions  were  oxen  * 

(which  supplied  the  na- 
tional emblem),  horses,® 
and  dogs.“ 

Name. — The  name  is  derived  from  Ijrapos,  “ mainland,"  and  was 
originally  applied  to  the  whole  W.  coast  of  Greece  as  far  S.  as  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf,  in  contradistinction  to  the  islands  that  skirt  the  coast.^ 
This  use  prevailed  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

§ 14.  The  mountains  that  traverse  Epirus  emanate  from  the 
central  range  of  Pindns.  The  only  one  that  received  a specific 
designation  was  the  Cerannii  Montes  in  the  extreme  N.W.,  which 
attains  a great  height  as  it  approaches  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  terminates 
in  the  promontory  of  Acroceratinia,  Linguetta,  the  dread  of  ancient 
mariners.*  This  range  marks  the  limit  between  the  valleys  which 
fall  towai'ds  the  N.W.  and  those  which  fall  towards  the  S.W.,  the 
latter  being  to  the  S.  of  the  Ceraunian  range.  The  rivers  (with  the 


> Hence  Pindar  alludes  to  the  “lofty  ox.-feeding  hills”  of  Epirus  : — 

9int  Si  Kparn 
♦atf-  NcoimSAsflof  t 'A- 

mtpw  Suiirpvo'ff, 

Bov^droi  t69l  vpwMe 

\ 0X04  saraxetFrat.  PiKD.  JVsm.  iv.  81. 

' Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum.  Oeorg.  i.  S8. 

* Veloces  Spartss  catuloe,  scremque  Holossum 
Pasce  sero  pinsui.  Qeorg.  iii.  406. 

gimul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Fersonuit  canibus.  Hoa.  Sat.  ii.  6,  114. 

* 'Ot  Tf  ZoKvv0oi>  tx»v,  ot  Xiif40i'  aiujitviftom, 

’Ot  t’  'HireipoF  ex**'*  4ft4t4(Ku<4'  Miiovto. — It.  ii.  634. 

s Quern  mortis  timuit  gradum 

Qui  siccis  oculia  monstra  natantia, 

Qui  vidit  mare  turbidum,  et 

Infamcs  scopulos,  Aorooeraunia  t — ^Hoa.  Com.  i.  8,  17. 

Et  magno  late  distantia  ponto 

Terruerunt  pavidoa  accensa  Ceraunia  nantas. — Sii..  Ital.  viil.  682. 

B 3 
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e.vception  of  the  Adus.  the  head  watere  of  wliich,  fall  ^vithin  the 
limits  of  Epirus)  seek  the  sea  in  nearly  parallel  courses  in  a south- 
westerly direction.  The  most  imjwrtant  of  them  is  the  AchelSm, 
Aspropotumo,  which  traverses  the  eastern  part  of  the  province. 
'J’he  others,  in  onler  from  E.  to  W.,  arc — the  Araohthns,  Arta,  which 
falls  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
boundary  between  Hellas  Projier  and  E[)irus  ; the  AchSron,”  Ourla. 
a stream  of  no  great  size,  which  falls  into  a small  bay  named 
Glycys  Limcn,  “ Sweet  Harbour,”  Port  Fauari;  the  Tby&mis. 
which  joins  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Corcyra ; and  the 
Celydnus,  N.  of  the  Ccraunian  range,  which  formed  the  N.  limit 
of  E])ims.  In  the  eastern  jiart  of  Epirus  was  a lake  named  Pambdtis, 
now  Joannina.  The  line  of  coast  is  irregidar  and  forms  numerous 
inlets : in  the  S.  the  Ambracins  Sinus  penetrates  into  the  interior  to 
a distance  of  25  miles,  and  attains  a width  of  about  10  miles  ; the 
entrance  to  it  is  by  a narrow  and  tortuous  channel,  wliich  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe  more  minutely  hereafter. 

§ 15.  The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  not  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  an  Hellenic  rsce : the  southern  tribes  were,  nevertheless,  closely 
allied  to  it,  while  the  northern  bore  afiinity  to  the  Illyrians  and 
Macedonians.  They  were  divided  into  numerous  clans,  of  which 
three  gained  a pre-eminence — the  ChaSnes,  lliesproti,  and  Molossi. 
Epinis  was  hence  dividal  into  three  districts — Chaonia,  upon  the 
AV.  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontorj’  to  the  Thyamis ; 
Thesprotia  from  the  Thyamis  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  including  the 
district  of  the  Cassopaii  in  the  S. ; and  Molossis,  iu  the  interior  from 
the  Adus  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  In  the  latter  division  are  included 
two  districts  which  were  politically  distinct  from  Epirus,  viz. : 
Ambracia  the  district  about  the  Hellenic  town  of  the  same  name  on 
Ihe  N.  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf;  and  Athamania,  an  extensive  district 
in  the  valley  of  the  Achclous  and  on  the  slofx>s  of  I’indus.  The 
towns  of  Epirus  Proper  are  few  and  unimport.mt ; shut  off  as  this 
country  was  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  adapted  to  jmstoral  puisuits 
alone,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  suqmse  that  the  ixwjile  lived  (as  we 
are  expressly  informed  that  they  did)  in  villages.  It  was  not  until 
the  Molossian  kings  introduced  habits  of  Greek  civilization  that  any 
advance  was  made  in  this  resix.'Ct.  'I'he  only  place  in  Ei>inis  ProjxT 
which  gained  any  fame  in  early  times  was  Dotlona,  the  seat  of  a 
famous  oracle ; and  even  this  must  have  been  unimi>ortant  in  |oint 
of  size,  othenvise  its  site  would  not  have  remained  doubtful.  'I'he 
Gorinthians  planted  a colony,  Ambracia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ambra- 


* This  nrer  was  invested  with  many  dread  associations,  as  beinir  under  the 
rule  of  Aidoneus  the  king  of  Uades.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  throug) 
a lake  named  after  it,  Acherusia,  and  it  received  a tributary,  the  Cocytu-s,  I'vcu 
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cian  Gulf,  which  became  historically  famous.  When  the  Romans  gained 
possession  of  Greece,  Epirus  became  a little  more  “ in  the  world,”  as 
several  of  the  ports  were  favourable  for  communication  with  Italy.  A 
large  town,  Nicojiolis,  was  founded  in  b.c.  31  by  Augustus,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  became  the  chief  city  of 
Western  Greece,  and  survived  to  the  Middle  Ages.  We  shall  notice 
the  to\vns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S. 

Phcenlee,  in  Chaonia,  was  situated  upon  the  banks  of  a river  at  some 
distance  from  the  sea-coast.  It  is  described  in  b.c.  230  ns  the  strongest 
and  richest  of  the  cities  of  Epirus : it  was  taken  in  that  year  by  tlie 
Illyrians.  Peace  was  concluded  there  between  Philip  and  the  Romans 
in  204.  The  hill  on  w'hich  it  stood  retains  the  name  of  Finihi.  Buth- 
rStnin.  was  situated  at  the  head  of  a salt-water  lake,^  named  Peldde.s, 
which  was  connected  by  a river  with  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Helenus,  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  Ca'.sar 
captured  it  after  he  had  taken  Oricum,  and  it  became  a Roman  colony. 
Nioopolis  was  founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 

fained  at  Actium;  it  was  situated  on  a low  isthmus  separating  tlie 
onian  Sea  from  the  Ambraciim  Gulf,  about  .3  miles  N.  of  Preresn,  the 
spot  on  which  the  town  was  built  being  the  place  where  Augustus  en- 
camped before  tho  battle.  The  scene  of  the  engagement  is  illustrated 
by  the  accompanying 
plan,  which  shows  a 
double  entrance  to  the 
Ambracian  Bay — the  one 
in  the  W.  guarded  by  a 
promontory  named  La 
Punta  (3),  the  other  by 
C.  Madonna  (4),  be- 
tween which  lies  the 
Bay  of  Prevega  (p), 
about  4 miles  broad. 

Actium  is  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  former  of 
the  two  promontories. 

Tlie  battle  was  fought 
outside  the  straits,  the  fleet  of  Antony  having  been  previously  in  the  Bay 
of  Prevega.  The  position  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  where  Antony’s  camp 
was  pitched,  was  at  5 ; while  the  ruins  of  Prevega  are  at  1.  Augustus 
established  a quinquennial  festiyal  at  Nicopolis  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory,  and  made  the  place  a Roman  colony.  A church  appears 
to  have  been  planted  there,  as  it  is  probably  the  place  noticed  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus.  Dodona  was  probably  situated  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  Lake  Pambotis,  where  is  a ridge,  MHziheli,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Tom&rus,  and  a fertile  plain  suiToiuiding  the  end  of  the 
lake.  The  oracle  of  Dodona  ranked  with  those  of  Delplii  and  Ammon, 


' The  epithet  “celsam,”  which  Virgil  gives  it,  is  misplaced,  os  the  town 
lies  low  : — 

I’rotlnus  aerias  Fbcoacum  abscondimiis  arces, 

Littoruque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimns 

Chaonio,  et  celsam  Buthroti  ascendimus  ui-bem. — -Jin.  iii.  291. 
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and  was  visited  from  all  parts  of  the  world.*\  The  responses  were  de- 
livered from  an  oak — in  the  hollow  of  which  the  image  of  the  god  was 
placed — by  means  of  the  nistling  of  the  leaves,  wtiich  were  interpreted 
by  the  priests.®  The  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  .^tolians  in  B r.  219, 
and  afterwards  restored.  The  ruins  at  Kastrilza  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  site  of  the  town.^  Fasskron,  the  old  capital  of  the  Molossi,  is 
of  uncertain  j)osition.  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  Anicius 
Gallus  in  B.c.  197.  Argithea,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  was  situated 
on  the  road  between  Ambracia  and  Gomphi,  E.  of  the  Achelous.  Am- 
bracia,  Arta.  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthus,  about  7 miles 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Originally  a Thesprotian  town, 
it  was  occupied  by  a Corinthian  colony  about  b.c.  635,  and  became  a 
most  ilourishing  place  The  Ambraciots  sided  with  Sparta  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  for  a time  they  got  po.ssession  of  Amphilochia 
in  432.  Their  attempts  to  conquer  Acamania  in  429,  and  to  retake 
Amphilochian  Argos  in  426,  both  failed,  and  their  power  was  thence- 
forth checked.  Under  Pyrrhus,  Ambracia  became  the  capital  of  Epirus. 
In  189  it  sustained  a memorable  siege  by  the  Romans,  and  thenceforth 
it  declined  in  power. 

Places  of  less  importance  were  - Paleeste,  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia, 
where  Ccesar  lauded  from  Brundusium  in  his  war  against  Pompey  ;* 
Onohesmos,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Phoenice,  and  was  apparently 
used  as  a point  of  transit  to  Italy,  the  wind  favourable  for  crossing 
being  termed  Onchesmltes  ; Cestiia,  on  the  Thyamis,  famed  for  its 
breed  of  oxen ; it  appears  to  have  been  also  called  Troy  ; Syblita,  a 
small  harbour  opposite  the  S.  point  of  Corcyra,  with  two  small  islands 
of  the  same  name  before  it  (the  Corinthians  erected  their  trophy,  after 
their  Corcyrscan  engagement  in  B.c.  432,  at  the  “continental,”  theCor- 
cyneMs  at  the  “insular”  Sybota);  Chimerium,  more  to  the  S.,  used 
by  the  Corinthians  as  a naval  station  in  the  war  just  referred  to  ; 


• The  great  antiquity  of  the  oracle  is  indicated  hy  the  epithet  “ Pelasgian 

ZcO  ova,  AbAtfeaTc,  ntacuryoed,  eatwp, 

Alajiaenv  fi-t&dtav  tv<rxtin4pov  Si  TUWoi 

2oi  vaiov<r*  viro^Vrai  avorroirojev,  )(ofUuevyai , — II.  xvi.  233, 

0 TC  IleAao-yui-  tSpavov  ^icre. 

Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327. 

*X  rule  optuov  ftal  j^aptuKOiruy  eyu 
SrAAwr  iutSBSjy  oAcrov  tl<reypa^dpriy 

Ilpbr  irarpyav  sal  iroAiryAxoo'aov  Spvoi*  Sopil.  Track.  IISS. 

*flv  TTiy  waXaiay  t^Tjyoy  avSrjaai  wort 

Awburt  StaaCiV  iic  ireAeidSwy  7^  171- 

> Both  Euripides  and  .Slschylu-s  consider  Dodona  as  a Thesprotian  town, 
though,  according  to  the  latter,  it  was  in  Molossis  ; we  may  also  infer  that  it 
was  situated  in  a lofty  position,  from  the  epithets  aiirwoiToe  and  Suirxtiplpoy  ap- 
plied to  it  by  .Eschylus  and  Homer : — 

Seojrpojrby  oSSat  aeuyd  AuScjyijt  fidBpa.  Phanitt,  995. 

’Eircl  yap  IiKOrs  wpbr  MoAoiraa  bdireba, 

Tije  aiirvewTOc  t*  dptfn  Aiabutoir,  lea 

Movrcla,  Bojkoc  t’  cotI  Stairptarov  Aids.  PTOn.  Vinct.  829. 

® Inde  rapi  ca-pcrc  rates,  atquc  ccquora  classem 
Curva  sequi,  qute  jam  vento  fluctuque  sccundo 
lapsa  Paleestinas  uncis  conflxit  arenas. — Luc.  v.  458, 
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CaMope,  the  capital  of  the  Cassopsei,  near  the  coast,  a city  of  great  size, 
as  its  ruins  testify  ; Fandosia,  on  the  river  Acheron,  an  ancient  colony 
of  Ellis  ; and  Eph^a,  an  old  Homeric  tovsn,*  afterwards  called  Cichyrus, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Acheron. 

History. — The  history  of  Epims  is  almost  a olank  until  the  rise  of 
the  Molossian  dynasty  after  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Alexander,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole 
of  Epirus.  He  died  in  B.c.  326,  and  was  succeeded  by  .^acides,  and 
AElacides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king, 
and  raised  the  kingdom  to  its  ^eatest  splendour.  Pyrrhus  was  suc- 
ceeded in  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  IT.,  who  was  followed  in  succes- 
sion by  his  two  sons  Pyri'hus  II.  and  Ptolemy,  with  whom  the  family 
of  Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  about  233.  A republican  form  of  govern- 
ment then  prevailed.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the 
Romans  inflicted  a most  savage  revenge  on  the  towns  of  Epirus  on  sus- 
picion of  their  having  favoured  Perseus  : 70  towns  were  destroyed  by 
.£milius  Paulus,  and  130,000  inhabitants  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
country  thenceforth  became  a scene  of  desolation,  and  prosperity  was 
confined  to  the  few  sea-coast  towns  which  the  Romans  favoured. 

§ 16.  Off  the  coast  of  Epirus  lies  the  important  island  of  Corc^. 
Corfu*  also  named  DrepSne  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  a 
scythe,  and  probably  the  same  as  Homer’s  Scheria.®  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  38  miles ; its  breadth  varies  from  20  miles  in  the 
N.  to  some  3 or  4 in  the  S. ; its  nearest  approach  to  the  mainland 
is  in  the  N.,  where  the  passage  is  only  2 miles  wide.  It  is  generally 
mountainous,  and  was  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Corcyra,  was  on  the  E.  coast, 
a little  S.  of  the  modem  capitaL  QTie  only  other  town  of  importance 
was  Cassibpe  in  the  N.E. 

The  loftiest  mountains  are  in  the  N.,  where  San  Salvatore  rises  to 
nearly  4000  feet.  From  these  a ridge  runs  southwards,  forming  the 
backbone  of  the  island.  The  height  named  latone  was  probably  near 
the  capital.  The  promontories  were  named — Cassiope,  Catharina,  in 


* 'Ef  ’E0up»jv  aviovra  nap’  *IAow  MepfiepcSao- 

*tliX*ro  yap  Soy?  ciri  vyb?  'OSvooev?, 

4appaxov  avtpo<t>6vov  bi^ypevo?.  Od.  1.  269. 

Kal  ei?  'E^opyv  c9cAct,  nitLpaP  apovpav, 

'EASeiv,  w^p'  tvStv  6viio<ftB6pa  if>dpfiaK*  iv€iK-jj.  Od.  ii.  323. 

* Corfu  is  a coiruption  of  the  mediEBval  name  <topu^,  applied  to  the  two  lofty 
peaks  of  the  rock  on  which  the  modem  citadel  stands.  These  were  the 
Aerias  Fheeacum  arces 
conunemorated  by  Virgil  (.^«.  iii.  291). 

* *Eoti  Si  Ti?  iropSpoio  iropoirepy  Tovt'oto 
’Ap^iAot^y?  nuipa  Kcpavriy  etv  oAl  vyoo?,' 

Apeirdey  ro0<p  eKxXrftarat 

Oupo/La  ^aiijxup  lepy  Tpo^d?.  Ai*OLLON.  Argon,  iv  932. 

n?  dpa  tlwpija'aa'’  anifig  TKavxumi^  *A9yry 
ndvTOV  in’  oTpuyerov*  Kint  Si  ipartivi^p .~~Od.  vii.  T9. 
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the  N.E. ; Phalaernm,  C.  Dra$ti,  in  the  N.W. ; Lenoymna,  Lefkimo,  on 
the  E.  coast ; and  Amphip&gns,  C.  Bianco,  in  tlie  S.  The  town  of 
Corcyra  stood  on  a peninsula  formed  on  one  side  by  the  lagoon  of 

Peschiera,  and  on  the  other 
by  a hay.  It  posses.sed  two 
ports— the  Hyllaic  in  the 
Fetchiera,  and  the  other  in 
the  bay.  The  acropolis  was 
near  the  former,  on  the 
long  undulating  promontory 
S.  of  Corfu.  A little  N.  of 
the  town  was  the  isle  of 
Ptychia,  Vido.  Corcyra  was 
colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about  b.c.  700.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a 
state  of  high  prosperity,  and  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  mother 
country.  War  broke  out  about  B.c.  C64,  and  the  island  was  reduced 
by  Periander  (625-685),  but  soon  regained  its'  independence.  The 
quarrel  with  Corinth  respecting  Epidamnus  led  to  the  outbi'eak  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  in  431,  in  which  Corcyra  sided  with  Athens. 
The  subsequent  events  of  importance  are  the  sieges  of  Corcyra  by  the 
Spartans  under  Mnasippus  in  373,  by  Cleonymus  in  312,  by  Cassander 
iu  300,  and  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  229. 

S.  of  Corcyra  are  two  small  islands,  anciently  named  Paxi,  now  Faio 
iind  Antipnxo. 


IV'lpUl  from  tbe  West.  (Kiom  a skelcb  by  Sir  Ganln.-r  Wilkiusun). 


. Di. 


Mount  Parnassus  and  the  UlU  above  Delphi,  with  the  Viiiage  at  Chryti  and  the  port 
(Scala)  below,  (From  a Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Witkinsun.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

CENTBAL  OBEECE. — ACABNANIA,  iETOLIA,  WESTERN  LOCRI8,  DORIS, 
PHOCI8,  EASTERN  LOCRIS,  BtEOTIA. 

1.  Acarnakia.  § 1.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Mountains  and  rivers.  § '•>. 
Inhabitants  ; towns ; history.  § 4.  Islands — Leucns,  Cephallenia, 
&c.  II.  .ffixOLlA.  § 5.  Boundaries.  § 6.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
§ 7.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  HI.  Western  Looms.  § 8. 
Boundaries ; mountains ; towns  ; history.  IV.  Doris.  § 9.  Bound- 
aries; towns,  &c.  V.  Phocis.  §10.  Boundaries.  § 11.  Mountains 
and  rivers.  §12.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  VI.  Eastern 
Locris.  § 13.  Boundaries ; mountains ; and  rivers.  § 14.  Inhab- 
itants ; towns.  VII.  Bieotia.  § 15.  Boundaries.  § 16.  Mountains. 
§ 17.  Rivers;  lakes.  § 18.  Inhabitants;  towns;  history. 

1.  Acarnania. 

§ 1.  Acarnania  waa  a maritime  province  in  the  S.W.  of  Northern 
Greece,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  Epirus ; on 
the  E.  by  the  Achelous,  sejrarating  it  from  iEtolia ; and  on  the  W. 
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and  S.W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea.  In  form  it  resembles  a triangle,  the 
apex  pointing  to  the  S.  The  sea-coast  is  irregular  and  lined  with 
islands,  which  render  navigation  dangerous.  The  interior  is  traversed 

by  mountain  ranges  of 
moderate  height,  having 
a general  south-easterl}* 
direction,  and  covered 
with  forests.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  especially  the 
plains  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Achelous 
which  sustained  large 
quantities  of  sheep  and 
cattle ; its  resources  weje  not,  however,  much  improved  by  its  in- 
liabitants. 

§ 2.  Its  physical  features  were  but  imiierfectly  known  to  the 
ancients.  None  of  the  mountains  received  sjiecial  names,  and  only 
two  of  the  promontories,  viz.  Actiain,  La  Punta,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  connexion 
with  Nicopolis,  and  Crithote  on  the  W.  coast.  The  chief  river  is  the 
Achelous,  Aspropotamo,  which  attains  a width  of  about  f of  a mile 
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near  Stratus,  and,  as  it  approaches  the  sea,'  crosses  over  an  alluvial 
plain  of  remarkable  fertility,  named  I’aracheloltis,  with  an  exceedingly 
tortuous  course.*  It  brings  down  an  immense  amount  of  deposit,* 
which  has  formed  a considerable  district  near  its  mouth.  There  are 
several  lakes  in  the  interior;  the  most  important  of  which,  named 
Mellte,  lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous. 

§ 3.  The  early  inhabitants  of  Acamania  were  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Amphilochians)  considered  to  belong  to  the  Hellenic  race, 
though  they  were  intimately  coimected  with  the  Epirot  tribes. 
They  were  at  an  early  period  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek 
settlers  on  the  coast : they  are  described  as  a rude  and  barbarous 
people,  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  their  neighbours,  living  by 
rapine,  and  famed  for  their  skill  in  slinging.  They  lived  for  the 
most  part  in  villages,  and  had  no  well-defined  form  of  government. 
In  times  of  danger  they  formed  a league,  which  held  its  meetings 
cither  at  Stratus  or  at  Thyreum,  under  the  presidency  of  a stralegxs 
or  general.  The  proper  Acamanian  towns  were  few  and  unimportant ; 
Stratus,  on  the  Achelous,  appears  to  have  ranked  as  the  capital. 
Colonies  were  planted  by  the  Corinthians  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  B.c.  at  several  points  on  the  sea-coast,  such  as  Anactorium 
and  Sollium.  Several  of  the  towns  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  campaign  in  426,  and  again  in  the  history  of 
the  jEtolian  wars.  The  foundation  of  Nicopolis  proved  fatal  to 
Argos,  Anactorium,  Sollium,  and  other  places  in  the  N.W.,  which 
were  depopulated  in  order  to  supply  the  new  town  with  inhabitants. 
We  shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S. 

On  the  Sea-Shad. — Argos, 
sumamed  Amphilochionm, 
stood  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  on  the 
small  river  Inachus.  Its 
site  has  been  identified  with 
Neokhori,  now  at  some  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  but 
near  a lagoon  which  formerly 
may  have  extended  further 
inland.  Argos  became  prominent  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  : its 


■ It  was  with  this  lower  portion  of  the  Achelous  that  the  Greeks  were  best 
■equainted.  Homer  dijraihes  it  with  the  title  of  “ king  *’ : — 
oAA*  oifK  eerrt  Ait  Kpoi'uai'i  fjhdxttrBai* 

Ty  ov5c  Kpeuiiv  'Ax€kuiO^  i(TO<^api^«t, 

^o&vfiptiTao  piya  <rdcVo>  *0<ea>'<KO.  It.  xxl.  193. 

^ The  legend  of  the  contest  between  Hercules  and  Achcloutj  for  the  hand  of 
Delaaeira,  the  daughter  of  QCneus,  may  liavc  been  based  upon  the  efforts  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  restrain  the  river  within  duo  bounds  by  dykes  and  dams ; 
several  of  the  coins  of  the  country  represent  the  god  Achelous  as  a bull  with 
Che  head  of  an  old  man. 

* Et  tuus.  fEneu, 

Pene  gener  cra»sis  ohlimat  Kchinadas  findis. — Lvc.  vi.  363. 
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original  iuhiibitanta,  who  were  a non-Hellenic  i-ace,  woi-o  expelled  by 
the  Ainbraciot  Oi-eeka,  but  were  afterwards  restored  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.c.  432.  The  Ainbraciots  invaded  the  Argive  territory  in  430  and 
426,  but  were  utterly  defeated  on  the  latter  occasion  by  Demosthenes.^ 
At  a subsequent  period  of  history,  we  hear  of  Argos  os  in  the  hands  of 
the  -Italians,  and  it  was  here  that  the  Homan  general,  M.  Fulvius, 
concluded  a treaty  with  that  people.  Anactorinm  was  on  the  S.  coast 

of  the  Ambiacian  Gulf,  at 
the  W.  entrance  of  the  pro- 
montory, now  named  C. 
Madojtna.  It  was  colonized 
by  Corinthians  and  Corey- 
neans  jointly,  but,  in  the 
war  between  the  two  states 
in  n.c.  432,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  former,  witli 
whom  it  remained  until  42.o, 
when  the  Athenians  restored  it  to  the  Corcyncans.  Thyreum  was 
situated  either  on  or  near  the  Ionian  Sea,  a short  distance  S.  of  the 
canal  which  separated  Leucas  from  the  mainland.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  B.c.  37-3,  when  Iphicrates  invaded  its  territory.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece,  the  meetings  of  the  Acarnanian  League  were 
hold  there.  (Eni&dse  was  an  impoi-tant  place  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Achelous,  about  10  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  com- 
mimded  the  access  to  the 
interior,  and  was  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature, 
being  surrounded  by  exten- 
sive marehes.  The  Mes- 
senians  took  it  in  b c.  455, 
but  did  not  retain  it.  The 
Athenians  under  Pericles 
besieged  it  without  success 
in  454,  and  with  a dififerent  result  under  Demosthenes  in  424.  The 
.^tolians  occupied  it  until  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  who  in 
turn  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  Homans  in  211.  Its  ruins  ai'e  found  at 
Trikardho  and  consist  of  remains  of  a theatre,  arched  posterns,  and  a 
larger  arched  gateway. 

hi  the  Interior. — Stratus  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous 
and  W.1S  a military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the  passes 
towards  the  N.  In  b.c.  429  it  was  vainly  attacked  by  the  Ambraciots. 
It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ^Etoliaus,  nor  could  Philip  V. 
or  Pei-seus  wrest  it  from  them.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  Mace- 
donian and  Roman  wai-s.  Extensive  remains  of  it  exist  at  SurovifiU. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice.  On  the  Sea-Coaet — 
Limiuea,  in  Amphilochia,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 


Coin  of  tKuiada;. 


* The  following  places  are  noticed  in  connexion  with  this  campaign — Olpm,  a 
fortiflod  hill  which  the  Ambraciots  captured,  about  three  miles  X.W.  of  Argos  on 
the  shore  of  the  gulf ; Crenaj,  where  the  Acarnanians  took  up  their  position, 
somewhat  S.W.  of  Argos;  Metropolis,  where  tiic  Spartan  general  Eurylochus  was 
)K)stcd,  a little  E.  of  Olpoe  ; and  the  pass  which  was  closed  by  the  Greater  and 
Lesser  Idomenc,  now  the  Pass  of  ilakrinoro,  near  the  coast  on  the  road  to 
Amhracia.  • 
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between  Ai-gos  and  Stratus;  Paleenu,  on  the  sea-coa.st  between  Leuca-s 
and  Alyzia,  noticed  as  an  ally  of  Athens  in  B.c.  431 ; Solliam,  on  the 
coast  near  I’alxnw,  but  of  uncertain  position,  a Corinthian  colony, 
captured  by  the  Athenians  in  nc.  431;  Alyzia,  about  2 miles  from  the 
sea-coast,  with  a sanctuary 
of  Hercules  adorned  with 
works  of  art  by  Lysippus  ; a 
naval  battle  was  fought 
near  it  in  B.c.  374,  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians ; and  Ast&cns,  near 
Prom.  Crithote,  a colony  of 
Cephallenia.  In  the  Interior 
— Medeon,  S.  of  Limnsca,  a 
strong  post  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  iEtolians  in  n.c.  231,  and 
occupied  by  Antiochus  in  191;  Phytia,  on  a height  S.  of  Medeon, 
strongly  fortified,  but  nevertheless  taken  by  the  -Etolians  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  by  Philip  in  b.c.  219;  and  lastly. 
Metropolis,  S.  of  Stratus,  captured  bjr  the  ./Etolians,  and  taken  by 
Philip  in  B.c.  219. 

History. — The  Acaniauians  are  not  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  appear  as  allies  of  the  Athenians, 
and  were  great  supporters  of  their  influence  in  Western  Greece.  The 
Acarnanians  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of 
Olpse  in  b.c.  426.  We  next  hear  of  them  as  at  war  with  the  Achirans 
in  391,  when  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  allies  of  the  latter  people,  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  afterwards  subjected  to  the  iEtolian  League ; 
hence  they  were  naturally  thrown  into  alliance  with  the  Macedonian 
kings,  to  whom  they  adhered  with  great  fidelity  until  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.  It  is  uncertain  whether  AcaiTiania  was  attached 
to  the  province  of  Achaea  or  of  Epirus. 


§ 4.  OIT  the  coast  of  Acaniania  lie  several  islands,  of  which  the 
most  imjwrtant  are — Lencadia,  Santa  Maura  ; Cephallenia ; Cepha- 
lonia  ; and  Ith&ca.  Thiaki:  and  the  less  imjxirtant — the  Teleboldes, 
consisting  of  Taphas,  Mtganisi,  Camua  and  others,  between  Leucas 
and  the  coast ; the  Eohin&des,  “ sea-urchins  *’  (so  named  from  tlieir 
jagged  outlines),  a cluster  opixwite  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  some 
of  which,  as  Dulichiumf  have  been  incorporated  with  the  mainhuid 
(see  Ma)',  p.  37G)  ; and  £gllippa  E.  of  Ithaca.  To  the  fonner  class 
we  may  add  Zaoynthus,  Zante,  which,  though  off  the  coast  of  Elis,  is 
evidently  a member  of  th?  same  group. 


Lencadia  was  originally  a peninsula  of  the  mainland  and  is  so  do 
scribed  by  Homer  ; ‘ it  was  formed  into  an  island  by  the  Corinthians, 
who  dug  a canal  across  the  isthmus.’  The  island  is  20  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  from  5 to  8 miles  in  breadth  ; in  shape  and  size  it 


* Oto«  N^piKor  elAor,  eeicrtpcror  irroKitBpov, 

'Hirctpoto,  Kct^uAAijtvo'O'U'  arao'awv.  Od.  xxiv.  376. 

• The  canal  was  originally  dug  about  b.c.  666 ; it  wa.«,  however,  filled  up  by 
sand  from  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  until  about  260,  wlien  It  was  i-e- 
opened  by  the  Uomans. 
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resembles  the  Isle  of  Man.  A range  of  limestone  mountains  traverses 
it  from  N.  to  S.,  terminating  in  the  white  clifl's  of  Leoe&te,'  C.  Dueato, 
which  rise  out  of  the  sea  to  a height  of  above  2UOO  feet,  and  were 
crowned  with  a temple  of  Apollo.  The  chief  town,  also  named  Leneas, 

a Corinthian  colony,  was 
situated  on  the  Dioryctus  or 
canal  at  Kaligoni,  about  1^ 
miles  S.  of  the  modem  capi- 
tal : in  the  Macedonian  period 
it  was  the  chief  town  of 
Acamania;  in  the  Roman 
wars  it  sided  with  Philip, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.c.  197.  In  addition  to 
this  we  have  notices  of  Hellomenom  and  Fhara  in  the  S. 

Cephallenia,  the  Samos  or  Same  of  Homer,*  lies  about  5 miles  S.  of 
Leucas,  and  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  being  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  31  miles,  and  varying  in  width  from  about  8 to  16  miles. 
It  is  mountainous,*  the  most  lofty  range  in  the  S.E.  being  formerly 
named  JEnus  and  now  Elalo,  from  the  fir-trees  which  cover  it.  From 
the  character  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  want  of  water,  it  appears  to 
have  been  rather  unproductive.  There  were  four  towns — Same,  the 
capital,  on  the  E.  coast;  Proni  in  the  S.E. ; Cranii  in  the  S.W. ; and 
Pale  in  the  W»  The  chief  historical  event  connected  with  them  is  the 
siege  of  Same  by  M.  Fulvius  in  B.c.  189. 

Ithaca  lies  off  the  E coast  of  Cephallenia  ‘ at  a distance  of  3 or  4 


■ This  was  the  scene  of  the  famed  lover’s  leap  : — 

Phoebus  ah  rxcelso,  quantum  patet,  aspicit  eequor  : 

Actiacum  populi  Leucadiumque  vocunt. 
nine  se  Deucalion,  Pyrrhm  succensus  amore, 

Misit,  et  lllmso  corpore  pressit  aquas. 

Nee  mora : versus  amor  tetigit  lentissima  Pyrrhee 
Pectora,  Deucalion  igne  levatus  erat. 

Hanc  legem  locus  illc  tenet : pete  protinus  altam 

Lcucada,  nec  saxo  desiluisse  time. — Ov.  Hrroid.  xv.  186. 

The  cape  was  an  object  of  dread  to  mariners  : — 

Mox  et  I.eucatse  nlmbosa  cacumina  montis, 

Et  formidatus  nnutis  aperitur  Apollo. — Viao.  jEn.  iii.  274. 

Totumque  instructo  marte  videres 
Fervere  Leucaten,  auroque  effulgerc  fluctus. — Id.  viii.  676. 

Nec  nubifer  Actia  texit 

Litora  Leucates.  Claud,  de  Bell.  Get.  18S. 

* ’Ev  iropd/jiiji  ’ICoJcqv  Tc  Sofioid  Tt  irduiraAoccrirqv'  Od.  iv.  671. 

Ot  re  ZaKvvOov  exov,  qS’  ol  ^Afiov  a/r^ev^/iovro.  II.  ii.  634. 

’Oavoi  yap  vqtroiatv  iiriKparlovaiv  dptorot, 

AovAt^iV  re,  Xo/jl-ij  re,  sal  vAqevrt  ‘EasuvCy.  Od.  xvi.  122 

’ Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  trauroAoeVcni.  See  previous  note. 

’ Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Homer  : — 

Aurq  fie  x^apoAq  irovuireprdn)  eiv  oAl  setreu 
Hpbr  fo<fK)v,  at  Si  r’  dvet/fie  vpos  r*,  u^Atfiv  re. — Od.  ix.  25. 
where  xiatmakri  probably  refers  to  the  position  of  the  island,  lying  under  the 
muuiilains  of  .Acamania,  and  trowirepran)  to  its  being  at  the  extremity  of  the 
croup  of  islands  formed  by  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades. 
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miles : its  length  fr^m  N.  to  S.  is  about  1 7 miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  4.  It  consists  of  a ridge  of  limestone  rock,  divided  by 
a deep  and  wide  gulf,  G.  of  Molo,  into’  two  nearly  equal  parts,  which 
are  connected  by  an  isthmus  about  i a mile  across.  The  chief  mountain 
, is  in  the  N.  and  was  named  Neritos ; * the  forests  which  formerly  - 
clothed  it  have  now  disappeared.  The  island  is  generally  rugged  and 
sterile,  abounding  wdth  bold  cliffs  and  indented  by  numerous  creeks. 
The  localities  derive  an  especial  interest  from  the  frequent  references  to 
them  in  the  Homeric  poems.  The  capital  was  probably  in  the  N.W. 
at  Polit,  in  which  case  Mt.  Neiom^  will  answer  to  Exoge,  the  isle  of 
Asteris  * perhaps  to  Batcaglio  and  the  harbour  of  Bheithriun  to  the  bay 
of  AfcUes.  The  fountain  of  Arethusa*  gushes  out  of  a cliff,  still  named 
Corax,  at  the  S E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  port  of  Phorcyi* 
may  be  either  Dexia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  G.  of  Molo,  or  Skhino$  on 
the  S.  side.  The  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs  is  a cave  on  the  side  of  Jlft. 
StephaiuM,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Aetos  which  forms  the 
isthmus  are  the  ruins  of  the  so-called  “ Castle  of  Ulysses.’'  The 
island  appears  to  have  been  divided  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times  into 
four  parts,  of  which  three  were  named  Neium,  Crocyleium,  and  ^Egireus 
(the  ..'Egilips  of  Homer  1),  the  two  latter  probably  answering  to  Ba  hy 
and  A noge. 

Zacynthus  lies  S.  of  Cephallenia  and  about  8 miles  from  the  coast  of 
Peloponnesus : its  length 
is  about  23  miles,  and 
its  circumference  .‘>0.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  an  attribute 
which  has  obtained  for 
it  in  modem  times  the 
title  of  “ the  flower  of 
the  l.evant."  The  most 
important  hill  was 
named  El&tas,  M.  Shopo, 

and  the  most  remarkable  natural  object  are  the  pitch-wells  which 

^ Nateroio  cvictcAov*  <v  £’  opof  o.vt^ 

N^ptror,  €ivovi^vXXov,  apiirp«ire$.  0(Z.  ix.  31. 

Ot  p*  *10djer]v  €l\ov  koX  N^ptrov  civoo’^vAAor.  /{,  ii.  633. 

Jam  medio  apparct  flurtu  nemorosa  Zaejmthos, 

Dulichiumque,  Samcque,  ct  Neritos  ardua  saxit. 

EifuRiinus  scopulos  Ithacee,  I.aertia  regno, 

Et  terram  altricem  ssevi  exsecromur  Ellxi. — Viao.  y£n.  iii.  270. 

* Nqvr  fioi  qfi’  iorqicev  i»r'  aypov  yotr^i  iroAqor, 

'Ei/  AtfiJvi  'Peiapqi,  VITO  Nqttp  wAqevTi*  Od.  i,  1S5. 

* *Eari  34  tw  »*qat>v  oAl  irfrpqeao’a, 

Mfa’cnryvr  ’lOojcqr  tc  Sajaoid  re  iroiiraAoeomjr, 

’Aorep'w,  ov  /iryoAq*  Aip^Vcr  3'  tvi  vavAoj^ot  aurp 
*AfjufttSvtu)t‘  Tjj  Totf  ye  pivov  Aoxocoercr  Od.  iv.  844. 

4 ai  3e  vtfiovrat 

IIop  Kopoxor  irerpp,  eirt  re  Kppvp  ’ApeOovap.  Od.  xiti.  407. 

4 4>opxvi'or  3e'  ns  ccrr'i  Atppv,  oAioio  yeporror, 

'Ev  Stj/juf  'Ifloicijr-  3iio  Si  irpo^Aprer  ev  ainp 
’Axtcu  airoppfoyer,  AtfteVor  iroTureimjutat.  Od.  xiii.  96. 

’ Oi  p'  ’lOaxqe  tixov  iccu  Npptrov  etixxrfr^vAAoi/. 

Ka'r  KpoxvAct*  iysfiOVTO,  xa'i  AtyiAtira  rpr^xslav.  II,  U.  633. 
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ai'e  found  near  the  shore  of  the  Buy  of  Chieri  ou  the  S.W.  coajst.  The 
island  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  of  •*  woody  ’’given  to  it  by  Ilomer 
and  Virgil."  The  chief  town,  Zacynthns,  on  the  E.  coast,  was  founded 
by  Aclueans,  and  was  hence  hostile  to  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War.  It  was  hiken  by  the  Koiuan  general  Valerius  Lscvinus  in  b.c.  , 
211,  and  was  finally  surrendered  to  the  Homans  in  191. 


II.  .^TOLIA. 

§ 5.  JEtolia  was  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  the  Achelous  ; on  the  X, 
by  the  ranges  of  Tymphrestus  and  (Eta  ; on  the  E.  by  Locris  ; and 
on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Within  these  limits  are  includeil 
two  districts — .Etolia  Projier,  along  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus,  and  ..‘Etolia  EpictStus  (i.e.  “ acquired  ”)  the 
mountainous  district  in  the  X.  and  E. ; these  formed  in  reality  in- 
dejieudent  divisions,  and  the  name  Epictetus  seems  merely  to  indicate 
the  extension  of  the  geographical  title  to  the  mountainous  region, 
which  othenvise  would  not  have  been  includetl  in  any  of  the  provinces. 
These  districts  diffcretl  widely  in  character.  The  southern  consiste<l 
of  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  a double  plain,  one  skirting  the  sea- 
coast,  the  other  in  the  interior,  the  range  of  Araejmthus  forming  the. 
line  of  demarcation.  The  soil  was  very  fertile,  producing  excellent 
com,  and  affording  rich  jwisture  grounds,  which  fed  a fine  breed  of 
horses.  On  the  slopes  of  the  liills  the  vine  and  olive  flourished. 
The  interior  was  a wild  unproductive  region,  infested  with  wild 
beasts  to  a late  period. 

§ 6.  The  chief  mountains  were — Tymphrestus.  a continuation  of 
Pindus  in  the  X.E. ; Bond,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Evenus, 
the  most  westerly  part  of  (Eta ; Coraz,  a S.W.  offset  from  (Eta,  a 
lofty  mountain  crossed  by  a difficult  pass  into  Doris ; Hyenas,  to  the 
S.W.  between  the  Evgnus  and  Hyla'thus  ; Taphiassus,  mnning  down 
to  the  sea  a little  to  the  westward  of  Antirrhium,  ami  tenninating 
in  a precipitous  cliff,  on  the  face  of  which  the  road  is  carried,  whence 
the  modem  name  Kaki-Skala  “bad  ladder’’;  Chalcis,  an  offset  of 
Taphiassus  to  the  W. ; Aracynthus,  the  range  refened  to  as  separating 
the  two  plains,  mnning  in  a S.E.  direction  between  the  Achelous  and 
EvSnus;  and,  lastly,  PanaBtoUum,  Efem,  near  Thermum,  deriving  its 
ii.imeTrom  its  being  the  spot  where  the  dEtolian  confederacy  assembled, 
'fhe  only  important  rivers  in  iEtolia  were  the  Achelous,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,  and  the  Evenus,  Fulhari,  which  takes  its  rise 
an  the  western  sloiK-s  of  (Eta  and  flows  with  a violent’  stream  in  a 


" Aov\t\i6v  re,  So/x,}  r«,  xal  vKvtttrtra  Za^vvOov.  Od.  ix.  34. 

Jam  medio  apparct  fluctu  ncraoroaa  Zacynthos. — /En.  iii.  270. 

* Vencrat  Eveni  rapidat  Jove  natus  ad  undas. — Ov.  Met.  ix.  104. 
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south-westerly  course  to  the  Coriutliian  Gulf."  In  the  interior  [.lain 
there  arc  two  large  Likes  named  Hyria,’ and  Trichonia,  Jj,o- 
kuro,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Achelous 
into  which  their  surplus  waters  were  discharged  by  the  river  Cyathus 
§ 7.  The  original  occupants  of  .EtoUa  were  the  Pelasgic  tribes  of 
the  Curetes,  LelSges.and  Hyantes,  the  first  being  the  most  important 
ITiese  were  e.xpelled  by  the  Hellenic  tribes  of  the  Epeans  under 
^tolis,  who  crossed  over  from  Elis,  ^tolians  also  settled  about 
Pkuron.  The  tribes  occupying  the  interior  were— the  Apodoti  above 
Naupactus ; the  Ophionenses  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Evgnus 
with  the  subordinate  divisions  of  the  Bomienses  and  Callienses  about 
the  sources  of  the  river ; the  Eurytanes  more  to  the  N W and  the 
A«r8Bi  in  the  valley  of  the  Achelous.  The  towns  were’more  im- 
portant in  the  heroic  than  in  the  later  historical  age.  Homer  notices 
five  cities  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  viz.  Pleuron  CalWon 
OlSnus,  PylSne,  and  Chalcis : the  two  firet  of  these  were  rivals  and 
were  engaged  m constant  feuds.  They  were  (according-  to  Strabo V 
the  “ ornament  ” of  ancient  Greece.  Theimum,  in  the  interior  appears 
to  have  been  the  later  capital  in  the  days  of  the^tolian  confederacy 
The  names  Arsinoe  (applied  to  the  earlier  Conope)  and  Lysimachia 
onginated  with  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  founder  of  those 
towns.  The  final  decay  of  the  ^tolian  towns  was  duo  to  the  same 
^use  that  ruined  those  of  Acamania,  viz.  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis.  We  shall  desenbe  them  from  W.  to  E. 

•memrrn,  FZoWw,  was  strongly  placed  on  a spur  of  Pana:tolium  N 
of  Lake  1 nchonis.  It  was  the  spot  where  the  meetings  of  the  JeTolian 
League  were  held  and  from  its  impregnable  position  wS  regarded  mS 
Mropoli^a  of  al  ^tolia.  It  was,  nevertheless,  surprised  bv  Phiim  V 
m B C.  218,  and  in  206.  Some  remains  of  its’  waSs  ^d  Va 
edifice  are  still  existing.  Pleuron  ^ originally  stood  on  a plain  between 

1 It  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the  death  of  .\essus  by  the  hands  of  Hercules  — 

O5  TOI/  ^a^vfipovv,  iroTOfibi'  Eit)vov  fiporovt 
MifffloO  ’noprue  x'P<rlit  our* 

Kiirrois  epeVo-wr,  oCtc  Aad^<rti-  Soph.  Trach.  669 

Et  Meleagream  maculatns  sanguine  Nessi 
Evenos  Calydona  secat. 

* Near  this  lake  was  a vale  where  Cycnus  was  said  to  ' 

Into  a swan  by  Apollo  : hence  the  expression  CycaeioVLjoe  ?!! 

At  ^netrix  Hyrie,  serrali  nescin,  flendo 

Delicuit : stagnumque  suo  de  nomine  fecit Ov.  ifet.  vii.  380 

Inde  lacuB  Hyrics  videt,  et  Cycneia  Tempe.— /rf.  vii.  371. 

3 To  Si  woAad.v  ^ 'EXMSo,  raira  ra  KrC^p^ra'-ix.  p.  450. 

* In  the  following  passage  Homer  represents  Pleuron  and 

under  one  king  ^ icuron  and  Calydon  as  united 

Eto-dpreoc  (ftSoyyriv  ’ Ai/Spaipovas  oIi  Boavrt 

Oj  TTOOT)  IIAcvpwvi  Ital  KaAvjupi 

AItwAoIo-ii-  5va<ro-e,  9tbt  S'  £k  ‘ II.  xiu.  2,* 
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the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium.  This  site 
was  forsaken  about  B C.  230  iu  consequence  of  the  place  having  been 
ravaged  by  Demetrius  II.,  of  Macedonia;  and  a new  Pleuron  was 
erected  at  tlie  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  which  was  a member  of  the 
Achceun  League  in  b.C  140.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  near  Mego- 
longhi,  and  consist  of  remains  of  the  walls  and  of  a theatre.  Calyon 
stood  on  a fertile  plain  ‘ near  the  Evenus  at  some  distance  from  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was  a place  of  great  fame  in  the  Heroic  age  as 
the  residence  of  (Eneus,  the  father  of  Tydeus  and  Meleager,  and  grand- 
father of  Diomedes.'  In  u.c.  391  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  AchEraus, 
who  retained  it  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  iEtolians.  In  the  civil  war  between  Fompey  and  Ciesar  it 
appears  to  have  been  a considerable  town : its  inhabitants  were  shortly 
after  removed  to  Nicopolis.  Calydon  was  famed  for  the  worship  of 
Diana  Laphria. 

Of  the  less  important  towms  we  may  notice — ConSpe,  near  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Achelous,  afterwards  called  Arsinoe  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  who  enlarged  it;  Ithoria,  S.  of  Conope,  at  the 
entrance  of  a pass  and  strongly  fortified,  taken  and  destroyed  by 
Philip  V.  in  n.c.  219;  Feeaniuin,  yet  more  to  the  S.,  destroyed  at  the 
same  time ; Lysimaehia,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Hyria,  probably 
founded  by  Arsinoe  and  named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus: 
PrOflchitun,  near  the  Achelous,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .^olians 
from  PylSne,^  which  latter  stood  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  though  its 
position  is  uncertain;  OISbbs,’  an  old  Homeric  town  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Aracynthus,  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  .Eolians ; Elsens, 
belonging  to  Calydon,  a place  which  was  fortified  by  the  aid  of 


Sophocles  represents  CEnens  as  king  of  Pleuron ; others  make  him  king  of 
Calydon : all  the  legends  about  Pleuron  vary  considerably  : — 

^Htw  warpov  pis  er  Sof^OLO-iy  OlsSoiv 

Notova*  csl  nxevpuia,  yvfiipeiuv  otAov 

’AA-yiorov  tl  tk  AItuAIc  yvn}.  SopH.  Tradk,  6. 

The  Curetes  noticed  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  52S)  as  attacking  Calydon,  were  inhabit- 
ants of  Pleuron. 

• Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  of  “lovely  — 

'OiTTrdSi  irtoTarop  veCtov  KaXvSuvot  ipavyrjf,  II.  ix.  577. 

The  epithets  “ rocky  ” and  “ lofty  ” are  suppowd  to  apply  to  the  neighbourhood 
rather  than  the  town  : — 

XoAxtAa  T*  ay\taXoVf  KaAv5wpd  t€  irerpqso’O’ap.  II.  il.  640, 

See  also  il.  xiii.  217,  quoted  above,  note  *. 

• References  to  Calydon  are  frequent  in  Ovid  : thus  we  have  Catydonig,  applied 
to  Deianeira,  daughter  of  CEneus  {Met.  ix.  112);  Calydoniue  herot,  to  Meleager 
(Id.  viii.  324) ; Calydoniue  amnie,  to  the  Achelous,  inasmuch  as  Calydon  was  the 
capital  of  iEtolia  (Id.  viii.  727) ; and  Calydonia  regna  to  Apulia,  as  being  the 
territory  of  Diumedes,  the  grandson  of  (Eneus  (Id.  xir.  512). 

t *Ot  XlXevpStv  epeyaovTO,  leal  ^(lAeis)p  i)6e  HoAqioje.  II.  ii.  639. 

Seusit  ecopuloea  Pylene. — Stat.  Theb.  Iv.  102. 

• The  Roman  poets  use  Olcnius  as  equivalent  to  .£tolian  : — 

Olenins  Tydeus  (fraterni  sanguinis  ilium 

Conscius  honor  agit)  eadem  sub  noctc  sopora.— Stat.  Theb.  i.  402. 

£t  prteceps  Calydon  et  qus  Jove  provocat  Idam 
Olenos.  * * Id.  iv.  104. 
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Attalus,  but  was  taken  by  Philip  in  219;  and  Chalcis,  also  called 
Cbalcia  aifd  Hypocalchis,  an  old  Homeric  town  E.  of  the  Evenus  and 
at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name. 

In  EpicUtut,  on  the  sea-coast,  Uacynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taphiassus, 
described  by  the  poet  Archytas  as  “the  grape-clad,  perfume-bearing, 
lovely  Macyna Molycrinm,  near  Prom.  Antirrhium,  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  and  taken  by  the  Spartan  general  Euiylochus, 
in  B.c.  426 ; Fotidania  and  Crocyiium,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  S.  of 
the  Hylpcthus;  JGgititim,  in  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of 
the  Hytethus,  the  place  where  Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the 
/Etoliana  in  b.c.  426 ; Gallium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Callienses,  on  a 
spur  of  Mt.  QJta,  and  on  the  road  crossing  that  mountain  to  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheus;  it  was  surprised  by  the  Gauls  in  279  ; Aperantia,  in 
the  district  of  the  same  name  near  the  Achelous,  taken  by  Philip  V. 
but  i-ecovered  by  the  ./Etolians  in  189  ; and  Agrininm,  also  near  the 
Achelous,  but  of  uncertain  position,  noticed  as  in  alliance  with  the 
\carnanians  in  814. 

History. — The  .®tolians  first  come  under  our  notice  in  the  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
when  their  country  was 
unsuccessfully  invaded  by 
the  Athenians  under  Demos- 
thenes in  B.c.  426.  They 
next  appear  as  joining  the 
confederate  Greeks  in  the 
Lamian  War,  'when  their 

country  was  again  invaded.  Coin  of  jEtoIia. 

without  any  results,  in  322. 

They  took  a prominent  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  in  279,  and 
particularly  in  the  contest  at  their  own  town  of  Caliiuui.  Thence- 
forward they  became  an  important  people,  and  extended  their  sway 
over  the  whole  of  western  Acarnania,  the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly, Locris,  Phocis,  and  Bceotia.  They  became  involved  in  the  Social 
War,  in  220-217,  when  their  country  was  invaded  and  Thermum  cap- 
tured by  Philip.  A second  war  with  Philip  followed,  in  211-205,  in 
consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Homans,  and  Thermum  was 
again  taken.  They  joined  the  Romans  at  CynoscephalaJ  in  197,  but 
being  afterwards  dissatisfied,  they  went  to  war  with  them  in  co^iunction 
with  Antiochus  in  192.  They  were  unfortunate  in  that  war,  and  were 
obliged  to  yield  to  Rome.  The  league  was  dissolved  about  167,  and 
.^tolia  afterwai'ds  added  to  the  province  of  Achais. 

III.  Western  Locris. 

, § 8.  Western  Locris  (by  which  we  mean  the  district  of  the  Locri 
OzSla?,*  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Epicnemidian  and  Opun- 
tian  Locrians  on  the  shores  of  the  Euboeaii  Sea)  was  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  .dStolia,  on  the  N.  by  iEtolia  and  Doris,  on  the  E.  by 


» The  name  Ozulm  was  variously  derived  ft-om  oi'eiv,  “ to  smell,”  either  from  a 
mephitic  spring,  or  from  the  abundance  of  asphodel  which  scented  the  air ; or 
from  ofoi,  <•  the  branches  ” of  a vine  which  grew  luxuriantly  in  that  country. 
ANC.  OEOG.  S 
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Phocis,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  This  district  is 
mountainou.s,  and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  It  was  but  little 
known.  The  mountains,  which  emanate  either  from'  Parnassus  in 
the  N.E.  or  from  Corax  in  the  N.W.,  received  no  sjx;cific  names ; 
and  the  only  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Hyleethus.  Morno,  which 
rises  on  the  sloiX!s  of  Parnassus,  and  runs  with  a S.W.  course  into 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  near  Naujiactus.  The  line  of  coast  extends 
from  Prom.  Antirrhium  in  the  W.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  to  the  Sinus  Crissasus  in  the  E.  The  towns  were  unimportant, 
with  the  exception  of  Amphissa,  the  capital,  in  the  interior  on  the 
E.  frontier ; and  Naupactus  on  the  coast,  for  a long  period  the  re- 
sidence of  the  exiled  Messonians. 

Naupactus,  Lepanto,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  a little  E.  of  Prom.  Antirrhium,  and  possessed  the 
best  harbour  on  the  whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  tha4  gulf.  The  Messenians 
were  settled  there  by  the  Athenians  in  ii.c.  45,"),  and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  latter  power  in  Western 
Greece.  It  was  regained  by  the  Locrians  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospo- 
tami.  The  Achieans  held  it  before  the  time  of  the  Theban  supre- 
m.acy,  and  the  .Etolians  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia 
until  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  191.  Amphissa,  Salona,  was 
situated  in  a p.ass  at  the  head  of  the  Crisssean  plain,  and  about  seven 
miles  N.W.  of  Delphi.  The  Locrians  took  refuge  here  at  the  time  of 
Xerxes?’  invasion.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip 'in  n.C.  338  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  and  was  able 
to  witlistiind  a siege  from  the  Romans  in  190.  On  the  foundation  of 
Nicopolis  many  of  the  .lEtolians  betook  themselves  to  Amphissa,  which 
thus  remained  a populous  place. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (Eneon,  E.  of  Naupactus, 
whore  Hesiod  was  said  to  have  been  killed  and  whence  Demosthenes 
stiirted  on  his  AJtolian  expedition  in  n.C.  426 ; Anticyra,  more  to  the 
E.,  noticed  by  Livy  (xxvi.  26),  and  to  bo  distinguished  from  the  Phocian 
town  of  the  same  name  ; Eupalium,  a short  distance  from  the  coast, 
the  place  where  Demosthenes  deposited  his  plunder  in  426,  and  which 
was  afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochus;  Erythrm,  the  port  of  Eupalium, 
where  Philip  landed  in  2i)7  ; and  (Eanthe,  a port  at  the  W,  entrance  of 
the  CrissDcan  Bay  at  Galaxidhi,  the  spot  whence  the  Locri  Epizephyrii 
ai’e  said  to  have  embarked. 

History. — Tlie  Locri  Ozolsc  are  first  noticed  in  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  when  thej’  appear  as  a semi-barbarous  nation  along 
with  the  Aitolians  and  Acarnanians.  In  n.c.  426  the  Locrians  pro- 
mi.sed  to  aid  Demosthenes ; but,  after  his  retreat,  they  yielded  to  the 
Spartan  Eurylochus.  At  a later  period  they  belonged  to  the  .dEtolian 
League. 

IV.  Douis, 

§ 9.  The  small  state  of  Doris*  lay  nestled  between  the  ranges  of 


* Doris  w.as  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  mother  country  {inirpoiroXif,  Herod, 
vlii.  31)  of  the  whole  Dorian  race.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  so  small  a 
district  could  supply  a military  force  sufficient  for  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  other  statements  arc  at  variance  with  the  view. 
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CEfa  and  Parnassus,  and  bounded  by  iEtolia  on  the  W.,  Locris  on 
the  S.,  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  and  Phocis  on  the  E.  It  consisted  of  a 
single  valley  watered  by  the  Findos,  Aposlolia,  a tributary  of  the 
Cephissus.  It  thus  opened  eastwards  into  the  plain  of  Phocis,  but 
in  other  directions  was  surrounded  by  mountains.  An  important 
route  crossed  this  district,  leading  from  Heraclea  in  Malis  to  Am- 
phissa  in  Locris.  The  Dorian  state  consisted  of  a tetraiwlis,  or  con- 
federacy of  four  towns,  named  ErinSus,  Boiam,  Cytmium,  and  Pindus, 
of  which  the  first  ranked  as  capital,  while  Cytinium  commanded  the 
route  just  referred  to,  and  is  hence  noticed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Demosthenes  and  Eurylochus  in  b.c.  426,  and  of  Philip  in  338. 

History. — Doris  is  seldom  noticed  in  history.  In  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Persians.  Subsequently  the  Dorians 
received  assistance  from  the  Lacedsemonians  against  the  Phocians  .and 
others.  The  towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  ..Etolian,  and  Mace- 
donian wars. 

V.  Phocis. 

§ 10.  Phocis  lay  between  Doris  on  the  N.W.,  Eastern  Locris  on 
the  N.E.,  Beeotia  on  the  S.E.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on  the  S.,  and 
Western  Locris  on  the  W,  The  only  direction  in  which  the  bound- 
ary was  well  defined  with  regard  to  the  contiguous  provinces  was 
on  the  side  of  Eastern  Locris,  where  the  Cnemidian  range  inter- 
vened, On  the  side  of  Doris  and  Beeotia  it  lay  quite  open,  the 
valley  of  the  Pindus  connecting  it  with  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
Cephissus  with  the  latter.  The  country  is  divided  physically  into 
two  distinct  regions  by  the  range  of  Parnassus — the  northern  con- 
sisting of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  which  opens  into  a wide  plain 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ElatSa ; the  southern,  of  a rugged,  broken 
district,  extending  from  Parnassus  to  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  line  of  the  coast  itself  is  broken  by  the  bays  of  Crissa 
and  Anticyra. 

§ 11.  The  chief  mountain  range  in  Phocis  is  Pamaosns,*  which 
attains  an  elevation  of  8000  feet,  and  terminates  in  a double  i>eak ; 
the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  summit  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  highest  peak  was  named  Lycorga.  Between  the 
central  mass  and  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  overlook  Delphi,  an 


* The  poetical  references  to  Parnassus  arc  numerous,  partly  from  its  proximity 
to  Delphi,  and  partiy  as  the  supposed  residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses ; we 
select  the  following; : — 

Ncc  tantum  Phooho  gaudet  Pamassia  rupes. — Viao.  Set.  vi.  29. 

Hesperio  tantum,  quantum  ^motus  Eoo 
Cai'dine  Parnassus  gemino  petit  (Dthcra  coUe, 

Mans  Pheebo,  Bromioque  sacer.  Lrc.  T.  71. 

Themis  hanc  dcdcrat  Pamassia  sortem. — Ov.  Met.  iv.  642. 

Vox  mihi  mentitas  tulerit  Pamassia  sortes, — Val.  Flacc.  iii.  618. 
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exteuaive  upland  district  intervenes,  partly  cultivated,  and  elsewhere 
covered  with  forests.  A subordinate  range,  named  Cirphii,  runs 
]>arallcl  to  Parnassus,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pleistus.  The  only 
important  river  is  the  Cephissos,  which  rises  near  Lilipa,*  where  it 
was  said  to  buret  forth  from  the  ground  with  a thundering  noise. 
It  first  flows  towards  the  N.E.,  and  then  to  the  S.E.,  through  the' 
l>lains  of  Elatea  : near  tne  Boeotian  border  it  receives  a small  tribu- 
tary, named  the'  Assas,  from  the  slojies  of  the  Cnemis.  In  the  S., 
the  small  river  Pleistus  derived  some  celebrity  from  its  proximity  to 
Delphi.'* 

§ 12.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  partly 
from  Phocus,  a grandson  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  and  partly  from 
Phoous,  a son  of  .^acus.  They  thus  seem  to  have  lx»n  regarded  as 
a mixe<l  il^iolic  and  Acha’an  race.  Tlieir  seats  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cephi.ssus,  where  they  had  a confederacy  of  towns,  which  held 
their  meetings  at  Phocium,  near  Daulis.  The  Delphians  were  a 
distinct  people,  probably  of  the  Dorian  race,  who  were  said  to  have 
come  from  Lycorga  in  the  first  instance.  They  were  always  bitterly 
opixjsed  to  the  Phocians.  Among  the  towns  of  Phocis,  Delphi  stands 
pre-eminent  in  point  of  interest  and  imix)rtance,  as  the  scat  of  the 
most  celebrated  fane  of  antiquity.  It  brought  other  jilaces  about  it 
into  notice,  such  asCrissa,  and  its  port  Cirrha,  Daulis,  and  Panopeus, 
which  lay  on  the  road  to  Bceotia.  The  towns  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cephissus  w'cre  important  in  a strategetical  point  of  view,  as  they 
'commanded  the  passes  across  CEta  into  Northern  Greece.  Elatea 
was  one  of  the  keys  of  Greece,  and  Hyarapolis  was  hardly  less  im- 
ivirtant.  Many  of  the  Phocian  towns  suffered  from  the  josition 
which  the  country  thus  occupied,  Xerxes  destroyed  twelve  of  them 
in  his  march  southwards.  Most  of  these  were  rebuilt;  but  they 
suffered  a more  sweeping  destruction  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War, 
when  all  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Abm,  were  destroyed  by 
Philip.  They  were  a second  time  rebuilt,  and  are  in  several  in- 
stances noticed  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  These  towns  are  de- 
scrilied  in  order,  commencing  from  the  N.W.,  and  taking  the  circuit 
of  the  province. 


* 01  t’  apa  vap  irorofiot'  tvatoVf 

Oi  re  AtXaiai/  eirt  Kift^urcroio.  II.  ii*  522. 

Propellcntemque  Lilteam 

Cephissi  glaciate  caput.  Stat.  7^eb,  rii.  348. 

Kt^i^ov  S*  op  eiretra  xoAAip/e^poi', 

*0(rre  AtXair}$€v  npo^lti  KoXXippoov  v6ojp.  Hou.  'Hymn,  xn  ApoU.  240. 
* nAetorov  re  mf/ae  xol  Ilo(7ci£wt^  eparoc 
KaXovaa,  koX  T<(\txov  v^uttov  Ata.  ,£0CH.  Extmen.  27. 

Ou5c'  T4  ffw  r4BtnfiK€y  oAA* 

aiyoy^ytioy  afro  nAeio-TOiO  KaStpnoy 

Uaptnfvby  yx^otyreL  irepi^c^i  iyy^a  KvtcXoif. — CALtOf.  /Tymfi.  tft  2>el.9t. 
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Lilsa  waa  situated  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  and  at  the  sources  of  the 
Cephlssus.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War,  but  waa 
soon  afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius,  but  subse- 
quently threw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  Its  ruins,  at  Pakokattro, 
consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  some  of  the  towers.  Delphi  was 


Hap  of  DelpbL 


situated  S.  of  Parnassus,  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  Its 
position  is  very  remarkable ; the  uplands  of  Parnassus  terminate 
towards  the  S.  in  a precipitous  cliff,  2000  feet  high,  rising  to  a double 
peak,*  named  the  Phsedrikdes  (b  b),  from  their  “glittering”  appearance* 
as  they  faced  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Below  the  cliffs  the  ground  slopes 
off  in  a double  ridge  toward  the  maritime  plain,  and  in  a semicircular 
recess  on  this  slope  the  town  was  placed.  Between  the  peaks,  the 
southern  of  which  was  sometimes  called  Hyampca  (k),  there  is  a deep 
fissure,  down  which  a torrent  pours  in  rainy  weather,  receiving  near 


* These  peaks  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  summits  of  Parnassus 

Itself 

Mons  ibi  verticibus  petit  arduus  castra  duobus. 

If omine  Parnassus,  superatqne  cacumine  nubes. — Ok.  Uet.  i.  316. 

* 3*  virlp  StXoi^ov  irirpas 

Srcpo^  oirwirc  Xiyviis, 

Ba  KupvKuxi  Nvjadxu 
* ^rtlxovtri  Baxxl3rv, 

KeurroAios  Tt  yapau  SOTH.  Ant,  lf2S. 
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the  base  of  the  cliff  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Castslia  ^ 
(l),  in  which  visitors  to  Delphi  purified  themselves,  and  whose  waters 
were  in  a later  age  supposed  to  commimicate  poetic  inspiration.^  On 
the  uplands  between  the  Phsedriades  and  the  central  mass  of  Parnassus, 
about  seveu  miles  from  Delphi,  was  the  Coryeian  lave,®  iu  which  the 


Delphians  took  refuge  in  the  Persian  War  : the  main  chamber  is  200 
feet  long,  and  40  high.  The  greater  portion  of  Delphi  stood  W.  of  the 
stream,  though  the  walls  of  Philomelus  (a  a)  enclosed  a certain  amount 
of  ground  on  the  E.  of  it.  In  the  former  direction  was  the  sacred 


^ ‘AAA’,  u "tot'/3ou  A<A0ot  df'paircf, 

Ta^KaaraAiac  apyvpoeiSeii 
Batrere  3tVay*  xadapait  Bi  SpotroL^ 

’\<f>\iSpavapLtm,  uTttxtrt  I’oovt.  Kuk.  ton.  94. 

Qui  rore  piiro  Castaliaj  lavit 

Crincs  soliitoR.  Hon.  Conn.  lii.  4,  6i. 

Inde  ubi  libatos  irrornvcre  liquorcs 

Vcstibus  et  capiti,  flcctunt  vestigia  sanctw 

Ad  dclubra  dcce.  Ov.  3fet  i.  371. 

Mihi  flavns  Apollo 

Pocula  Castnlia  plena  minisirat  aqua. — Ov.  Am.  i.  15,  35. 

Me  misenim  1 (neqiic  enim  verbis  aollennibus  ullis 
Incipiam  nunc  CastaliiB  rocalibut  undia 

Invisus,  rheeboque  gravis).  Stat.  Sih.  v.  5,  1. 

* Sr'jSw  Bi  ee^a  Kcapvitlv  irerpa 

KoiAjj.  t^eAopriv,  Batptoinav  dreurrpo^^'  AilsCH.  Kumon.  32. 
nddt  Nuotjv  apa  Tttv  (hj-  ^ 

poTpoifiOv  0vp<ro<j)opti^ 

Oidaovv,  S)  Aioyvtr,  ij 

Kupisiais  Kiapuici'ttis ; EoR.  Baccb.  556. 
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enclosure  {rtfitvost  •frvBw)  containing  the  following  buildings : the  Temple 
(1),  (fivided  into  three  j>ai’t8— the  Pronaus,  Nans  and  Adytum  : the 
second  contiiiniug  the  heai'th  with  the  pei'petuul  lire  and  the  stoue 


Interior  of  the  Corycian  Cave.  (From  a Sketch  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.) 


which  was  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  earth,*  and  the  third  the 
subterranean  chamber  whence  came  the  oracular  responses  * ; the 


* From  the  numerous  references  to  this  stone,  we  select  the  following  : — 

*OpM  B'  in  bfni>aX^  fiiv  avBpa  e<o/AV<r^ 

E^pov  <;(OKra  npo<TTponaiov,  £umfn.  40. 

Eve  rySc  doAAcp  cat  <rre<^ei  npoai^otiax 
Me<r6p<^oAoi'  $'  iBpvfia  Ao^tov  irc^oe, 

ITvp<$f  re  ^^iroi'  ic<icAi|^ei<oe.  A*«sch.  Cheoph.  1036. 

T<k  pe<r6p<^aAa  yas  anovo<T^i^tov 

UavTtla,  Soph.  (Fd.  Tyr.  479. 

* In  the  inmost  part  of  the  chamber  stood  a tripod  over  a deep  chasm  in  the 
earth,  whence  mephitic  vapours  arose.  The  priestess  sat  upon  the  tripod,  when 
she  uttered  the  oracles  : — 

w ^i/3e,  poKTCtcuP  ^ ini^ 
fiaf  ^a^eaiK,  rplnoBi  r iv  \pvov^ 

CP  a\Jf€vS€i  Bpovtp, 

Mai^rcuic  ^porotf  avof^atVAiP. 
ifAuiy  aBvruty 

*Y«rcp  Ko^oAta?  fxiBptav 

Vtiruty^  fteaoy  yac  ix!^y  ^«'Ao9pop.  EUB.  Ipk.  Thar.  1232. 
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Great  Altar  (2)  on  which  sacrifices  were  daily  offered ; the  Thesaairi,  or 
treasuries  (3),  several  detached  buildings,  in  which  the  most  vmuable 
treasures  were  preserved  ; the  Bouleuterion,  or  senate-house  (4)  ; the 
Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians  (5),  which  also  served  as  a treasury  ; the 
grave  of  Neoptolemus,  eon  of  Achilles  (6)  ; the  fountain  of  Cassotis, 
Hellenico  (7)  ; the  Lesche,  a public  room  where  people  could  meet  for 
convei'sation  (8)  ; and  the  Theatre  (9).  The  temple  was  erected  by 
the  Alcmsconidso,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  in  Greece  ; the  exterior, 
which  was  faced  with  Parian  marble,  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
interior  of  the  Ionic.  Outside  of  the  sacred  enclosure  were  the  follow- 
ing objects:  the  Stadium,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains ; 
the  fountain  of  Delphusa,’  Kema  (m),  betw'een  the  Stadium  and  the 
enclosure  ; the  Synedrion  (n),  in  a suburb  named  Pyla;a,  on  the  road 
to  Crissa ; and,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  sti'eam,  the  Gymnasium  (c) ; the 
Sanctuaries  of  Autonous  (h)  and  of  Phylacus  (f1;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Pronoca  (e';  and  three  temples  (n).  Outside  the  walls  was  the  ancient 
cemetery  (C  ',  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains.  The  ruins 
of  Delphi  are  now  called  Kastri.  The  antiquity  of  the  oracle  was  very 
grejit : even  in  Homer’s  age  Pytho,  as  it  was  then  called,'*  was  famed  for 
its  treasures  ; * it  was  even  believed  that  other  deities  had  owned  the 
place  before  Apollo.  The  selection  of  this  spot  by  the  latter  deity,  on 
account  of  its  aeclnsion  and  beauty,  is  recorded  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  ; the  first  priests  were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Crete, 
and  wore  settled  at  Crissa.  As  Cirrha  rose  to  importance,  Crissa 
declined,  and  was  finally  merged  in  Delphi  ; jealousy  arose  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha,  on  account  of  the  exactions  practised  on  pilgrims 
landing  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  Sacred  War  followed  in  b.c.  595- 
585,  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  and  in  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games.  Henceforward  Delphi  became  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  government  of  which  was  of  a theocratic  character. 
The  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  548,  and  a new  one  of  great  mag- 
nificence erected  by  the  Alcmseonidae.  The  Persians  approached  the 
place  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  in  480,  but  were  deterred  by  divine 
interposition.  In  357  the  Phocians  seized  the  temple,  in  revenge  for 
the  fine  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Amphictyonic  Couneil : hence  the 
second  Sacred  War,  which  terminated  with  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  to  its  former  possessors,  and  the  punishment  of  the  Phocians. 
The  Gauls  visited  it  in  279,  but  again  heaven  (it  is  said)  interfered. 
The  temple  was  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  far  as  the  Romans  were 


* This  fountain  is  referred  to,  though  not  by  name,  in  the  following  pas-sages ; 
*\y\ov  &i  KprfVTj  jcoAAtppooe,  ivda  SpaKaivav 

Kreirev  ivaf.  Alia  uiin,  aTro  Kparepoio  ^loio. — HoM.  Bymn.  in  ApoU.  300. 

*Ay*  (3  ver)9aXii  u 
KoAXtoTar  irpon-dAevga 
*A  rdv  4oi'/3oa  Ovpe'Aav 
Saipeie  vttJ)  rooic 
Ktjttuv  dOardrwr, 

Spoirot  rtyyova  lepai 
Tap  afppaiip  irayav 

’EK7rpoi«r<7tti  Eca.  Ion.  112. 

* Of  Kwrapuraov  exoi',  IlvOwed  re  »rrrpie<nror.  H.  ii.  519. 

» Oi«’  b(ra  ox/So^  a<^i^ropo$  «rrb?  ccp7ei 

'AfrdAAwi'Os  eyi  Trrrprjdfrajj.  /f,  ix.  404. 
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concerned  ; Sylla  and  Nero  plundered  it;  it  waa  restored  by  Hadrian, 
and  rifled  by  Constantine:  the  oracle  was  silenced  by  Theodosius.  Crissa 
lay  S.W.  of  Delphi,  at  the  southern  end  of  a projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus. It  gave  name  to  the  bay  near  which  it  stood,  and  on  the  shore 
of  which  (Xrrha  was  subsequently  built  as  its  port.  Between  the  two 
towns  waa  a fertile  plain,®  named  indifierently  the  Cirrhsean  or  Cris- 
seean,  though  the  teiros  are  more  properly  applied  to  two  separate 
portions  of  the  plain,  the  Crisssean  inland  and  the  Cirrhsean  on  the 
coast,  which  were  divided  from  each  other  by  two  projecting  rocks. 
Cnssa  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece,  and  is  described  in 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  ^ as  possessing  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi;  its 
name  is  even  used  by  Pindar  as  synonymous  with  Delphi.  Ifr  sunk  with 
the  rise  of  Cirrha,  and  seems  to  have  become  an  insignificant  place  by 
B.C.  600.  Cirrha  waa  destroyed  in  B.c.  585  by  the  Amphictyons,  on 
account  of  the  toll  which  was  levied  there  on  pilgrims  going  to  Delphi : 
it  was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the  port  of  Delphi.  Anticyra 
was  situated  on  a bay  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  which  was  named  after 
it,  and  where  it  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  It  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  Homeric  Cyparissus.  Though  destroyed  at  the  close  of 
of  the  Sacred  War,  it  recovered,  and  was  taken  by  the  Roman  Consul 
Flaminius  in  b.c.  198.  It  waa  particularly  famed  for  its  hellebore, 
which  was  regarded  as  a cure  for  madness.®  Panfipens,  or  Panope,®  was 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  between  Daulis  and  Chieronea.'  It  was  a 
very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyae.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  again  by  Philip  ; was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  B.c.  198,  and  waa  a third  time  destroyed  in  the  war  between  Sulla 


* Homer  gives  it  the  epithets — “divine,”  “conspicuous,”  “ 
Kpuriraif  t«  sol  AavAiSa,  jcol  UavoKiftu 

*lfov  i*  it  Kpunnjv  ev^eicAov,  ofLWtXdttrtrav. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  on  this  plain  : — 

*Ev  KpiVf  S*  eupvvdvid)S  <1- 
f 'AmiAAiuv  fiiv,  ir6pt  r’  ayKaiea/. 


vine-bearing — 
II.  ii.  520. 

Hymn,  in  ApoU.  43S 


Pnn>.  /sthm.  il.  26. 


irav  5*  iwipifXa.TO 

Navaywv  Kpuraiov  tinrtewv  ir^v.  SoPH.  El,  729. 

I *Iicfo  6*  «v  Kpurrjv  virh  Hapyryrbv  vt^Mtvra, 

Kn)fi.5v  irpiv  Zi^pov  Tirpap-pAyov,  airip  CwtpOey 
TlirpTf  iirucpipariu,  KOiXi)  5’  tmoSiSpofit  Pyvaa, 

Tpij;(«r  * !v0a  avof  TtKpnparo  *\iroKXuv 

Ni]bv  irotq<ro(76ai  iir/jpanv,  tXvi  n pv6ov. — HOM.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  282. 


• Neseio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  desUnet  omnem. — Hon.  Sat.  ii.  3,  83. 
Naviget  Anticyram.  166- 

Ne  dubitct  Ladas,  si  non  eget  Anticyra,  nee 

Archigene.  Jw.  xiii.  97. 


I,  bibe,  dixissem,  purgantes  pectora  suocos, 

Quicquid  et  in  tota  nascitur  Anticyra. — Ov.  s Pont,  iv,  3,  53 

• Jam  vada  Cephisi,  Panopesqne  evaserat  arva. — Ov.  Met.  ili.  19. 

Quia  tibl  Phmbeas  acies,  vctcremque  revolvat 
Phocida  I qui  Panopen,  qui  Uaulida,  qui  Cyparisson. 

9tat.  ITteb.  vii.  343. 

t Atftu  yap  fiXjaiot,  Atbv  xv3pi;v  napdaoiTiv 

llvPtai*  ipxppAtnjv,  5ta  icoAAtxopov  llovoirnov.  Od.  xi.  580. 
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and  Arubelaus.  Danlia^  stood  W.  of  Panopeus,  on  tho  high  road  to 
Delphi.  It  was  a place  of  importance  in  the  heroic  age.  It  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  Phocian  towns  in  the  Persian  and  Sacred  wars.  It 
was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and  was  reputed  impregnable,  from  its 
position  on  a spur  of  Partiiussus.  Hyampolis  stood  on  a height^  at  the 
entrance  of  a valley,  which  formed  a natural  route  across  Cneniis  into 
Locris.  It  wa.s  consequently  the  scene  of  several  engagements:  the 
Phocians  here  defeiited  the  Thessalians  ; Xerxes  destroyed  it ; Jason, 
in  371,  took  its  suburb,  named  Cleon®  ; the  Bmotians  and  Phocians 
fought  near  it  in  .347  ; and  Philip  destroyed  it.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  The  circuit  of  its  walls  may 
be  seen  at  Vogdhani.  Abae,  near  Hyampolis,  derived  its  fame  from  its 
possessing  a temple  and  onicle  of  Apollo,^  which  was  con-sulted  from  all 
quarters,  and  particularly  by  Croesus  and  Mardonius.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  b.c.  480  by  the  Persians,  and  in  346  by  the  Boeotians. 
Hadrian  erected  a small  teulple  near  the  site  of  the  old  one.  ElatSa 
stood  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephi.ssus,  in  command  of  the  most  important 
pass  across  Mount  (Eta,  and  hence  a place  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  a military  point  of  view.  It  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  but  afterwards 
restored  and  occupied  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the 
Athenians.  It  successfully  resisted  Cassundor,  but  was  taken  by  Philip, 
son  of  Demetrius,  and  again  by  the  Romans  in  198.  The  name 
suiwives  in  Lefla,  where  are  some  few  remains  of  the  old  town. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Drynuea,  a frontier  town 
on  the  side  of  Doris,  taken  by  Xerxes  ; Keoo,  at  the  foot  of  Tithorea, 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  and  finally  destroyed  at 
the  end  of  the  Sacred  War ; Tithorea,  regarded  by  Pausanias  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  Neon,  but  probably  a different  place,  distant  3^ 
miles,  the  former  being  at  Velitza  and  the  latter  at  Talea  Fira;  at 
Tithorea  the  Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes,  probably  in  a spacious 
cavern,  which  exists  behind  Velitza ; Ambr^us,  N.E.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis,  very  strongly  fortified  by  the  Thebans 
against  Philip,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  198  ; Stiris,  nesir  the 
Boiotian  frontier,  strongly  posted  on  a height,  defended  by  precipitous 
rocks,  destroyed  by  Philip,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  ; Fhoclcrun,  near 
D.aulis,  where  the  meetings  of  tho  Phocian  confederacy  were  held ; 
Parapotamii,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus  (whence  its  name),  near 
the  border  of  Bceotia,  never  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Philip  in 
the  Sacred  War ; Anemoria,  an  Homeric  town  {II.  ii.  521),  said  to  be 
named  from  its  exposure  to  the  blasts  that  descended  on  it  from  Par- 
inissus  ; ClefinSB,  near  Hyampolis,  on  tho  pass  crossing  to  Loci-is  ; and 


® Daulis  is  famed  In  mythology  as  the  spot  where  Procnc  was  turned  into  a 
swallow  and  Philomele  into  a nightingale  : the  latter  bird  is  still  found  there  in 
great  numbers.  West  of  Unulis  was  the  spot  called  Schistc  Odos,  whore  the  road 
from  Ambrysus  fell  into  the  main  road  leading  to  Delphi  : — 

gee  (rxtoTTj  4'  o£b? 

*£r  Tavrb  AcA,/,u,e  sdirb  AavAtac  dyet.  Soru.  (Ed.  Tyr.  733. 

* Kt  valles  Lebadca  tuas  ? et  Hyampolin  acri 
Subnixam  scopulo!  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  345 

^ OvK  in  rbe  aOucrov  eigi 
rdr  in'  bgi^oAbe  <re^o,e, 

Oi/b'  €S  Tw  'Apaurt  yaov.  SoFH.  (Ed.  Tyr.  897. 
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Tritsa,  somewhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  but  of  imcertaiii 
position. 

Uietory. — The  history  of  Phocia,  apart  from  Delphi,  presents  few 
features  of  interest.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Phociana  sideil 
with  Athens:  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.c.  371)  they  became  subject 
to  the  Thebans,  and  their  separation  from  the  Thebans  led  ultimately 
to  the  Sacred  War.  At  the  battle  of  Chooronea,  and  in  the  Lamiac  War, 
they  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence. 

« 

VI.  Eastern  Locris. 

§ 13.  The  territory  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  consisted  of  a narrow 
strip  of  coast  land  between  the  continuations  of  Q'ita  and  the 
Euboean  Sea,  extending  from  the  pass  of  ThermopylM  in  the  N.W. 
to  the  month  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  S.E.  This  district  was  divided 
between  two  tribes,  sumamed  Epicnemidii  and  Opnntii,  the  foimer 
so  styled  from  the  ad- 
jacent hill  of  Cnemis, 
the  latter  from  their 
capital.  Opus.  The 
range  of  Cnemis,  Tal~ 
anda,  attains  a con- 
siderable elevation  in 
the  N.  ; the  portion  of 
the  range  adjacent  to 
Opus  was  of  less  height, 
and  received  no  special  designation.  Spurs  projwt  in  various  parts 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  coast,  and  in  one  instance  form  a considerable 
promontory,  named  Cnenudes.  The  rivers  necessarily  have  very 
short  courses : the  most  important  are  the  Bogarios  and  Manes, 
TTie  valleys  were  in  many  cases  fertile,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  the 
coast  district.  Routes  cross  the  mountains  betw’een  Ali>enus  and 
Tithronium  in  Phocis,  between  Thronium  and  Elatea,  and  between 
Opus  and  Ilyampolis. 

$ 14.  The  eastern  Locrians  are  noticed  by  Homer,  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War.  The  distinction  into  Epicnemidians  and  Opun> 
tians  was  not  recognized  by  classical  writers,  but  originated  with 
the  geogi'aphers,  Strabo  and  others.  In  classical  times  Opus  wa.s 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  district : at  a later  period 
I’hronium  became  the  chief  town  of  the  Epicnemidians. . These 
were  the  only  towns  of  iniix)rtance  in  the  whole  district. 

Thnmiam^  was  situated  on  the  Boagiius,  about  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  is  but  seldom  noticed  : in  b.c.  431  it  was  taken  by  the 

5 rot<r£*  tcra^  aY«ai/ 

Navf  roMOf,  xAvrdi' 

iroAii'.  KL'H. 
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Athenians,  and  in  the  Sacred  War  by  Onoraarchus.  OpuB  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Opuntian  Gulf,  a little  removed  from  the  coast  : it  naa 
reputed  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece,  and  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  native  city  of  I’atroclus.®  In  the  war  between  Antigonus 
and  Cassander,  Opus  was  besieged  by  Ptolemy  for  its  antagonism  to  the 
fomier.  Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice  ; AlpSniU,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae;  Nicaea,  a fortress  close 
to  the  sea  commanding  that  pass,  and  hence  a very  important  acqui- 
sition to  Philip  in  his  wars  in  b.c.  346  and  340  ; Scarphe,  on  the  road 
to  Elatea,  and  hence  noticed  in  the  narrative  of  Flaminius's  march  by 
Livy  (xxxiii.  3)  ; Daphnns,  on  the  sea-coast,  originally  belonging  to 
Phocis  ; AlSpe,  on  an  insulated  hill  farther  down  the  coast;  Cy&QB,  the 
principal  port  of  the  Opnntians,  about  seven  miles  N.  of  Opus  ; and, 
lastly,  Nar3TX,  between  Opus  and  Hyampolis,  the  reputed  birth  place  of 
Ajax,^  and  the  scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians  in  b.c.  3.'>‘2. 

- Hulorij. — The  history  of  the  Eastern  Locrians  is  unimportant : the 
Opuntians  are  noticed  as  taking  part  with  the  Spartans  in  the  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars. 


I 


VII.  BfflOTIA. 

§ 15.  Boeotia  was  bounded  by  the  Euboean  Sea  on  the  E.,  Phocis 
on  the  W.,  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  Attica  on  the  S.,  and  the 
district  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  N.  It  thus  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  may  be  said  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  Peloi^nnestrs. 
On  the  S.  it  possessed  a well-defined  boundary  in  Mount  Cithaeron  ; 
but  towards  the  N.E.  it  lay  open  along  the  vale  of  the  Cephissus, 
though  in  this  direction  it  was  partly  closed  by  the  ridge  of  Hyphan- 
tium,  an  offset  from  the'  Opuntian  range.  Within  the  limits  above 
specified  were  two  districts,  of  a widely  different  character : (i.) 
Northern  Boeotia,  a large  basin  of  an  oval  form,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  and  subdivided  by  subordinate  ranges  into  two  main 
IKjrtions — one  containing  the  plain  of  Orchomenus  and  Lake  Copais, 
the  other  the  plain  of  Thebes  and  Lake  Hylica;  (ii.)  Southern 
Boeotia,  a long  and  jn  some  parts  wide  valley,  drained  by  the 
Asopus.  The  sea-coast  on  either  side  is  irregular,  but  does  not  offer 
good  harbours.  The  climate  of  Boeotia  was  much  influenced  by  the 
presence  of  so  much  stagnant  water,  which  rendered  the  air  heavy 
'and  the  winters  severe.  The  soil  possessed  remarkable  fertility,  that 
about  Copais  being  of  a deep  alluvial  character,  equally  well  suitea 
to  the  growth  of  com  and  to  the  purposes  of  pasture : the  Bo30tian 
horses  wore  amongst  the  best  in  Greece.  The  vine  and  other  fruits 


* Deucalion  and  Fyirha  are  alio  laid  to  have  resided  near  Opxu. 

' Hence  the  epithet  Naryciua  applied  to  him.  Or.  Met.  xiv.  468. 

The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Bruttium  in  Italy,  under  the  idea  that  Locri  was 
colonized  from  Naryx  : — 

Naryciseque  picis  loeoe.  Vino.  Georg.  U.  4S8. 

Hie  ct  Narycii  poauerunt  moenia  Locri. — JEn.  iii.  399. 
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flourished  remarkably  well.  The  mountains  yielded  iron  ore,  and 
black  marble.  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounded  with  moles,  whose 
skins  were  made  an  article  of  commerce.  Lake  Copais  produced 
abundance  of  fish,  particularly  eels,  and  water-fowl  were  numerous ; 
while  the  reeds  that  fringed  its  shore  supplied  the  country  with  flutes. 

§ 1 6.  Box)tia  is  skirted  by  mountain  ranges  in  all  directions.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  province  rises  the  long  range  of  Eellcon.  the 
soft  and  sylvan  character  of  whose  scenery  rendered  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Greeks,  a fitting  residence  for  the  Muses;*  Aganippe  and 
HippoerSne  were  two  of  the  numerous  rills  which  course  down  its 
sides  amid  groves  of  mjTtle  and  oleander, — the  former  rising  near 
Ascra  and  joining  the  Termessus,  the  latter  flowing  into  the  Olmeus : 
the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was  near  Aganippe.  One  of  the  heights  of 
Helicon  was  named  Leibethriom,  Zagora ; another  more  to  the  N., 
Laphystiam,  Oranitza ; while  between  the  two  was  TilphossiniB,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  edge  of  Lake  Copais,  and  separating  the  plains 
of  Coronea  and  Haliartus.  On  the  southern  frontier,  Cithseron  sepa- 
rated Bceotia  from  Attica,  bounding  the  plain  of  Asopus  on  the  b. : 
it  was  a well-wooded,  wild  chain,  and  hence  was  aptly  selected  as 
the  scene  of  various  mythological  events,  such  as  the  metamorphosis 
of  Actaeon,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  expojiure  of  QSdipus.®  It 
was  also  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  revels  of  Bacchus.*  On  the 
N.E.  the  range  of  Cnemis  is  continued  in  a line  parallel  to  the  sca- 
ooast,  rising  into  the  heights  of  Ptoum,  E.  of  Lake  Copais,  Messapium, 
near  Anthedon,  and  Hyp&ton,  more  to  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.W.  a 


^ actiScu', 

AT0*  *EAirw»'0«  ixowTiv  opoc  re  ^oJQtov  re, 

Ka£  re  ircpl  Kp^vriy  io€tS4a  w6axr  airoAo^tv 

’Op;^ev»'rai,  icai  fitafjihv  ipia^v4ot 

Kai  re  Aoccrcrdfirvflu  repeva  XP^  neppY}<r<ro(0, 

*lrrmvKpT^yr}it  ^ 'OXfitiov  ^oBtoiOt 
*Ajcporar((f  ‘EAuewi'c  iytvoi^aayro 

KoAov9,  ifi€p6€vra^'  itripwrayro  irooxnV.  He&  TKeog.  1« 
Pandite  nunc  Helicona,  Dese,  cantusque  movete. — Vino,  ^n,  rii.  641. 
Benec  the  Mu^os  were  named  Heliconiadcs 

Adde  Heliconiadum  comitea,  quorum  unus  Homerus. 

• Lvcrft.  iii.  1050. 

9 ’AAA*  «a  jae  vaiUiv  ope^’U^,  tvBa.  JcATf^erat 
Ovpbc  Kidatpwi/  o6r<K,  Si*  ^^n)p  ri  ftoi 

Har^p  r*  cdeVdi}»'  ttvpwv  rdt^y,  SorH.  (Sd,  Tyr,  1451. 

*D  ^odccDF  ireroAwK  iroAv4h)p6ra- 

Tou  vdiro^t  *ApT<pt6<K  6/xpa  KiOaipitv, 

Hi(irorc  dai'ary  irporedcWa,  Aoxeuft*  ‘Io(ca<m}( 

*O^Aet  Oi6tiro6av  Bpitltai  /Spe^of  txfioXoy  olxtitv. — Eur.  Phan.  801. 

Qualifl  commotis  excita  sacris 
Tbyma,  ubi  audito  stimulant  trieterica  Baccho 
Orgia,  nocturnusque  rocat  clamore  Cithseron. — ^n.  iv.  301. 
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projecting  spur  of  the  Cnemidian  range,  named  Hyphantiumi  pene- 
trates close  to  the  banks  of  the  Cephissus,  and  separates  the  plains  of 
Boeotia  and  Phocis.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  to  notice  a series 
of  elevations  which  separate  the  basin  of  Lake  Copais  from  that  of 
Lake  Hylica,  the  most  prominent  height  being  Phoenicinm,  Faga ; 
and  again  another  scries  between  the  Theban  plain  and  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus,  of  which  Teamessoa  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
approaches  to  Boeotia  from  the  N.  were  (i.)  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cephissus,  which  was  commanded  by  a defile  near  Chwronea,  and 
(ii.)  by  a track  across  Hyphantium. 

§ 17,  The  only  river  of  importance  in  Northern  Boeotia  is  the 
Cephissus,  wliich  enters  it  from  Phocis  in  the  N.W.,  and,  after  a 
short  couree  across  the  plain  of  Chaeronca,  discharges  itself  into  Lake 
Copais.  This  lake  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Boeotia. 
So  completely  do  the  mountains  shut  in  the  basin,  that  no  opening 
existed  for  the  escape  of  the  waters ; these,  therefore,  collected  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  basin,  and  formed  a considerable  lake,  origi- 
nally named  Cephissis,  from  the  chief  river  flowing  into  it,  afterwards 
Copais,  from  the  town  of  Copa?,  and  now  Topolia.%  whence  the  surplus 
waters  escaped  by  subterranean  channels  (called  katavothra)  to  the 
Euboean  Sea,  distant  between  four  and  five  miles.  These  katavothra 
are  four  in  number,  three  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  one  with 
Lake  Hylica ; the  central,  or  main  stream,  emerges  at  Up])ci  La- 
rymna,  and  the  two  others  on  either  side  of  it.  These  natural  outlets 
being  found  occasionally  insufficient,  two  artificial  tunnels  were 
constructed  in  the  heroic  age,  probably  by  the  Jlinya;  of  Orchome- 
nus.  As  long  as  these  channels  were  kept  clear,  the  greater  part 
of  the  bed  of  Lake  Copais  was  under  cultivation.  The  size  of  the 
lake  has  varied  at  difierent  times.  Strabo  states  its  circumference  at 
forty  miles ; it  is  now  sixty,  in  consequence  of  the  channels  becoming 
choked.  Numerous  lesser  streams  poured  into  Lake  Copais  from  all 
directions.  In  the  plain  of  Thebes  is  a large  lake  named  Hylica, 
Livadhi,  filling  a deep  crater  surrounded  by  mountains  : it  lies  at  a 
lower  level  than  Copais,  and  received  some  of  its  surplus  waters  by 
a tunnel.  Another  lake,  now  called  Moritzi,  more  to  the  eastward, 
forms  a connecting  link  between  Hylica  and  the  sea.  Southern 
Boeotia  is  watered  by  the  AsSpus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Cithreron, 
and  flows  in  an  easterly  course  with  a sluggish  stream*  to  the 


* nomcr  charactcnze8  the  Asopus  as  “rushy  ” and  “ abounding  in  ^ass  — 
*A(rci>irb»'  6*  iVovro  ^adv<rxoii'0»',  A«X€irotT|»'  II.  iv.  383. 

EuHpidcs  also  speaks  of  the  “ low  spreading  plains  ” about  its  banks  : — 
virara<rcis,  at  Trap'  'AtrcairoO  pooif 
EvirapTroK  e«c^aXAov(Tl  <rrdxv»', 

*Y<T(as  r '£pv9pd?  9\  tu  KiBanpiavo^  AeVa? 

KartftK'^KoiTiv,  Bacch,  749. 
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Eulxcan  Sea : its  valley  (in  length  about  forty  miles)  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  spurs  of  Teumessus — the  jdaiu  of  I’arasojaa  along  its 
upper' course,  tjbe  plain  of  Tan&gra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 

§ 18.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Ba'Olia  were  a Pelasgic  race, 
and  were  known  by  various  tribal  names.  The  later  inhabitants 
were  an  iEolian  race,  who  immigrated  into  this  province  from  Thes- 
saly. A Phoenician  colony  also  settled  at  Thebes  under  the  name 
of  Cadtneans.  The  Bmotian  character  was  supposed  to  be  influenced 
by  the  climate,  which  was  dull  and  heavy ; it  may,  however,  have 
been  equally  affected  by  the  sensuality  of  the  people.  To  whatever 
cause  it  was  due,  the  stupidity  of  the  Boeotians  passed  into  a pro- 
verb.®  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  stated  in  their  favour,  that 
they  cultivated  a taste  for  music  and  poetry,  and  that  they  reckoned 
among  their  countrymen  Hesiod,  Pindar,  and  Plutarch.  The 
Boeotian  towns  occupy  a prominent  place  in  Greek  history.  This  is 
due  to  a variety  of  causes : (i.)  their  wealth  was  great,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil;  (ii.)  their  situations  were  . 
secure,  the  spurs  of  the  ranges  surrounding  the  plain,  offering  re- 
markably fine  sites ; (iii.)  the  position  of  Boeotia  between  northern 
and  southern  Greece  rendered  it  the  passage  of  every  invading  host ; 
and  (iv.)  the  plains  of  Boeotia  offered  the  very  best  ground  in 
Greece  for  military  evolutions.  Boeotia  was  wliat  the  Low  Countries 
were  at  one  time  to  Europe,  the  “ cock-pit”  of  Greece.  Orchome- 
nus,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Copaic  Lake,  originally  took  the 
lead  of  all  the  Boeotian  towns.  After  the  immigration  of  the 
Boeotians,  Thebes  gained  the  supremacy,  and  Orchomenus  took  the 
second  place,  remaining  however,  for  a long  period,  a powerful  rival, 
and  retaining  its  position  as  capital  of  its  own  plain.  The  chief 
towns  were  formed  into  a confederacy,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes : of  these  there  were  originally  fourteen,  of  which  we  can 
certainly  name  ten,  viz. : Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadea,  Coronea, 
Copa;,  Hahartus,  Thespia;,  Tanagra,  Anthedon,  and  Platrea,  while 
the  remaining  four  are  supposed  to  have  been  Ocalea,  Chalia,  On- 
chestus,  and  Eleuthcra:.  Oropus  was  probably  once  a member,  but 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Athens ; and  Plataea  withdrew  from 
the  confederacy  as  early  as  B.o.  519.  nie  towns  of  Boeotia  flou- 
rished imtil  the  extinction  of  independence,  consequent  upon  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338  and  the  capture  of  Thebes  in  335.  They 
then  sunk  so  fast  that  in  the  Roman  age  Tanagra  and  Thespia}  were 
the  only  ones  remaining : the  rest  were  a heap  of  ruins.  We  shall 


* The  expressions  were  Boiwrta  ^ and  Botwriov  oJ? 

t'  apxaioi'  oAa- 

Btatv  koyoii  <i  ^tvyofitv,  ’Bouariav 
*Yv.  01.  vl.  151. 
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describe  these  towns  in  order,  commencing  from  the  N.W.,  and  pro- 
ceeding round  by  the  W.  to  the  S. 

Chseronea,  the  key  of  Bmotia  on  its  northern  frontier,  was  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
steep  gi-anite  rock.  It  was  the  scene  of  engagements  between  the 
Atheniiviis  and  Boeotians  in  n.C.  4-17,  between  the  Macedonians  under 
Philip  and  the  Boeotians  in  338,  and  between  the  Romans  under 
Sulla  and  the  forces  of  Mithridates  in  86.  OrohomSnns  was  strongly 

■ _1  posted  on  a hill  over- 

looking  the  marshes  of 
rlbX  Copaio  Lake,  the 

i ( \\  f Cephissus  "winding  like 

j ! If© 

while  the  small  river 
Melas  washes  its  north- 
ern side.  The  walls 
extended  to  a distance 
of  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference : the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  town  was  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  the  ruins  of  which  siiJl  remain.  Orchomenus  was  at  one 

period  the  first,  and  after 
];  C ^ i the  rise  of  Thebes  con- 
i' / i I'iitued  to  be  the  second 

'i  ^ ^ >'•'  [ city  in  Bccotia,  owing  its 


Coin  of  Orchomenus. 


— j — « — , 

I wealth  to  the  rich  allu- 
; vial  plain  on  which  it 
j stood.  It  was,  in  the 
I Homeric  age,  famed  for 
i its  treasures,®  and  was 
; the  seat  of  the  powerful 
j races  of  the  Minyse  • and 
„ the  Phlegyae.’ ' It  took 
I the  patriotic  side  in  the 
I Persian  War,  was  on 
terms  with 


friendly 
Thebes  diiring  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  but 
afterwards  joined  the 
Spartans,  and  suffered 
utter  dertruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Thebans, 
B.C.  368.  It  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  again  de- 
stroyed by  the  Thebans, 
in  346,  and  restored 
by  the  Macedonians, 


I'Un  of  Orchomenus. 


BB.  The  Melae 
D.  Orcbomeauft. 

S.  TreMuif  oT  Minjae. 


* Ka/  rt  wlXiyfLiytK  «I<ri  dpoicMif  He8IOI>.  ap  Strdb,  lx.  p.  424, 

^ Ovd*  oo*'  e;  iroriK^ffvrraty  o<ra 

* Atyvi*TMi«,  0^4  irAetora  8<^ioi9  «tr^fuira  KCirat.  II.  ix.  381. 

^ *09  TTor*  ’Op;^Ofievu!  MtMtrqfY  Od.  xi.  283. 

7 *l^e9  5*  C9  ^A.cyvtiii'  avipStv  vokiv  vPpirraiaVf 
Ot  Atbv  ovic  aAeyovT<9  ewt  voteraowricoif 

Elf  yeiXp  Kij<^Mrc5<K  eyyvfft  — UoM.  ffywM,  m ApoU.  27J 
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but  it  never  afterwords  flourished.  Lebadia,  Livadhki,  wa.s  situated 
near  the  western  border,  witii  its  acropolis  on  a spur  of  Helicon,,  by 
whose  base  the  Hercyna  flowed.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  which  was  delivered  from  a cave 
in  the  rock.  Lebadea  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander 
and  by  Archelaus  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Coronea  was  situated  on 
a height  overlooking  the  Copaic  plain:  at  this  point  the  roads  from 
Orchomenus  and  Lebadea  in  the  N.  joined  those  from  Thebes  and 
Platsea  in  the  S.  It  was  thus  the  scene  of  several  important  military 
events  — of  Tolmidea’s  defeat  and  death  in  B.C.  447,  of  Agesilaus’s 
victory  over  the  Argives  ■ and  Thebans  in  394,  and  of  a double  siege 
in  the  Sacred  War.  Haliartns  stood  on  the  southern  side  of  Lake 
Copais,  amid  well-watered  meadows,*  on  the  road  between  Coronea  and 
Thebes.  It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  engagement  in  which  Lysander 
perished,  n.c.  39,i.  It  was  twice  destroyed — by  the  Persians  in  480. 
and  by  the  Romans  in  171.  Thebas  was  situated  in  the  southern  plain 
of  Bceotia,  on  a spur  of 
Mt.  Teumessus,  whicli  rises 
about  150  feet  above  the 
lain:  at  the  base  of  the 
ill,  on  either  side,  run  the 
streams  Ismenus  and  Dirce,’ 
which  unite  in  the  plain 
below  the  city  : a third 
stream  of  le.ss  impoi-tance, 
named  Strophia,  runs 
through  the  city.*  The 
Cadmoia,  or  citadel,  is  supposed  to_  have  stood  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  town,  and  the  temple  of  Ismehian  Apollo  a little  to  the  £.  of  it. 
while  the  Agora  and  other  buildings  stretched  out  towards  the  N.  Of 
the  seven  gates*  for  which  Thebes  was  so  celebrated,  three  opened 


* Hence  the  Homeric  epithet,  “ grassy,”  applied  to  it : — 

Oi  T«  Kopwefidw,  xoi  'AAuxprov.  71.  li.  503. 

op'  eh  'AAlopros  a^Ueo  iroi^CKro. — Hymn,  in  Ajiolt,  243. 

* The  streams  of  Dirce  and  Ismenus  arc  frequently  commemorated  by  the 
Greek  poets,  particularly  by  Euripides,  who  speaks  of  them  as  the  “ twin  streams,” 
and  applies  to  the  water  of  Dirce  the  epithet  “ white,”  or  “ limpid,”  and  “ fair- 
flowing i”  and  by  I’indar,  who  applies  similar  epithets  to  it. 

^livpuv  woTOfiuv,  iropoe  ptvov 
Aipsae,  xKo^poTpo^v  a ntStoy  > 

npdirop  To’pueoO  xaTo^rvet. 

Ncxpsie  aTToer'  cpirA^(7w 

Atpxrfi  rt  vapa  Aevxby  aipax^trrrai, 

Aipxa  9*  a xaAAippccOpov. 

wio’ca  ir^e  Atpxay 
'Ayrov  v&ap,  rb  fladv^ueoi  sbpat 
Xpvvair^irAov  Meofiooveae  dec- 
TfiAae  irop'  evrety^trey  Kaipov  iniAaie. — PiND.  Tsthm,  vi.  108. 

* From  the  two  more  important  streams,  Thebes  is  described  as  “ the  two- 
rivered  city — 

Aiirorapov  lea  irbAie  poXu,  Eua.  Suppl.  623. 

* The  erection  of  these  walls  was  attributed  to  Amphion  and  Zethus  : — 

Kai  p*  cxCTce  btru  iraib',  'Ap^ioed  Tt,  Zffffoy  TC, 

Ot  npotTOi  thiflns  fbos  exTuror  eirraTTwAoio, 

nvpyuurde  r"*  firei  ov  piy  anvpytyroy  y iSvyayro 

Hatfpty  cvpv\opoe  Kparfptb  ntp  eberc. — Hoir.  Oil.  xi.  262, 


Eor.  Pheen.  825. 

Here.  Pur,  571. 
Id.  780. 
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towai-ds  the  S.  and  one  towards  tlio  W. ; the  position  of  the  northern 
gate  is  self-evident,  th.at  of  the  two  others  is  doubtful.  Thebes  was 
believed  to  have  been  founded  by  a PhoDnician  colony  under  C<ulmus, 
whence  the  title  of  the  citadel,  Cadmeia,  and  the  old  Homeric  name 
of  tlie  people,  Cadnieans.  The  town  holds  an  important  place  both  in 
mythology,  as  the  birth-place  of  Uionysus  and  Hercules,  and  in  the  early 
annals  as  the  scene  of  the  wars  of  the  “ Seven  against  Thebes”  and  of 
the  Epigoui.  Its  subsequent  history  is  involved  in  that  of  lioeotia,  and 
indeed  in  that  of  Greece  generally.  Its  fall  dat&s  from  its  capture  by 
Alexander  in  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed.  It  was  rebuilt,  in  316, 
by  Cas.sander,  and  again  destroyed  by  Mummius,  in  U6.  Thespiae  was 

situated  at  the  foot  of 
Helicon,  W.  of  Thebes. 
It  was  generally  hostile 
^ to  Thebes,  aud  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the 
I’ei-sian  War  on  the 
patriotic  side.  It  was 
several  times  dismantled 
and  depoj)ulated  by  the 
early  Thebans,  but  it 
Coin  ofTbespiffl.  survived  to  the  Koinau 

era  and  became  then 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Bocotia.  It  derived  celebrity  both  as  a seat 
of  fine  arts  — posses.sing  stiitues  cut  by  Praxiteles — and  as  the  place 
where  the  Erotidia  (games  in  honour  of  I.ove)  were  celebrated.  It  had 
a port  named  Creu.sis  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Flatsea  stood  about 
6J  miles  S.  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  Cithseron,  and  commanding  the 
pass  across  that  ridge  into  Attica.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  remarkable 
victory  over  the  Persians  in  n.c.  479,  and  of  the  no  less  famous  siege 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  4J9-4-’7.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
town  by  the  Thebans,  Plataia  remained  in  ruins  until  387,  when  it 
was  p.artly  restored,  but  again  destroyed  by  the  Thebans  in  374,  and 
permanently  restored  after  the  battle  of  Chseronefi  in  338.  Tanagra 

was  on  a circular  hill 
close  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Asopus,  and  from  its 
proximity  to  Attica  it 
became  the  scene  of  en- 
gagements between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedm- 
monians  in  li.C.  457, 
between  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Slyronides 
Coin  of  Tanagra.  and  the  Boeotians,  the 

' latter  being  defeated  at 

(Enophyta  in  456,  and  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  in  426. 
Larymna  was  the  name  of  two  towns  on  the  Cephissus,  one  of  which, 
named  Upper  Larymna,  was  at  the  spot  where  the  river  emerged  from 
its  subterranean  chaunel ; the  other.  Lower  Larymna,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  former  originally  belonged  to  Locris,  the  latter  was 
a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  Romans  removed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Laryinna,  which  became  a con- 
siderable  town;  its  ruins  are  named  Kaslri,  and  consist  of  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  and  other  vestiges. 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Alalcomiinse,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Tilphossiiim,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Athena  Onchestmi, 
S.E.  of  Haliartus,  and  belonging  to  it,  famed  for  a temple  and  grave 
of  Poseidon  Ascra,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  W.  of  Thespi®,  the  residence  of 
Hesiod;®  Thisbe,®  in  the  S.W.,  near  the  sea,  and  possessing  a low 
enclosed  plain  which  was  liable  to  be  flooded,  bnt  was  rendered  in 
parts  cultivable  by  means  of  a causeway  made  to  divert  the  waters  ; 
Crensia,^  at  the  head  of  a small  bay  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  serving 
as  the  port  of  Thespi®  but  diflflcult  of  access  in  consequence  of  the 
storms  and  headlands;  Entresis,  an  Homeric  town  between  Creusis 
and  Thespi®,  possessing  a temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo;  Leuctra,  a 
little  S.E.  of  Thespi®,  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  battle  between  the 
Thebans  and  Spartans  in  n.c.  371,  the  battle-field  being  marked  by  a 
tumulus  in  which  the  Spartans  were  probably  buried;  Hysi®,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  Cith®ron,  on  the  high  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  and  at 
one  time  belonging  to  Athens ; Erythr®,  a little  S.  of  the  Asopus,  at 
the  foot  of  Cithmron,  the  extreme  E.  point  to  which  the  Ciunp  of 
Mardonius  reached;  Scolns,  between  Tanagra  and  Plat®a,  and  hence 
visited  by  Mardonius  and  selected  by  the  Thebans  as  a spot  to  throw 
up  an  intrenchment  against  the  Spai-tans  in  n.c.  377;  Eteonns,  after- 
wards named  Scarphe,  to  the  right  of  the  Asopus,  under  Citharou;® 
Delinm,  on  the  sea-coast,  close  to  the  border  of  Attica,  with  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo,  the  scene  of  the  Athenian  defeat  in  n.c.  424, 
and  also  of  the  defeat  of  a Roman  detachment  by  the  troops  of 
Antiochus,  in  192;  Axilis,  on  the  Euripus,®  the  place  where  the  Grecian 
fleet  assembled  before  they  started  for  Troy,'  identified  with  the 


* T *Apyeirj,  koX  'AAoAlcofi«n;w  'A^nj.  11.  iv.  8, 

• OnchestuH  was  famed  for  a grove  of  Neptune  near  it : — 

*Oy\rf<rr6v  6'  Icpbv,  dyAabv  oAaov*  71-  it  ®06. 

6’  Ifev,  Jloo’i&ritoi'  ayAttbv  aXtros' 
vcobpijf  webAov  ivanvtfi  dx^bpevov  s^p- — Hymn,  in  Apoll.  230. 

• Hesiod  thus  describes  his  native  place  : — 

NdowaTO  d*  dyx*  'EAiicwvos  bC^vpp  eel  Ktoixrf, 

*A<TKprjf  xcljaa  icaxp,  Oepet  dpyoA^,  ov6i  nor'  — Op.  et  Di,  630. 

• The  rooks  on  the  sea-coast  have  in  all  ages  been  the  resort  of  vast  numbers 
of  wild  pigeons  : — 

noAvrpiipwrd  t«  ©iVfiijv.  11.  ii.  602. 

Queb  nunc  Thisbseas  agitat  mutata  colombas. — Ov.  Met.  xi.  300. 

Nysa,  Dionmisque  avibus  circumsona  Thisbe. — Stat.  Theb.  vii.  261. 

’ A very  difRcult  route  led  from  this  place  to  Megaris,  along  the  heights  of 
Cithmron.  The  Spartans  passed  this  way  under  Cleombrotus  in  b.c.  378,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371. 

• Hence  the  terms  which  Statius  applies  to  it: — 

Qui  Scolon  deneamque  jugis  Ktconon  iniquis. — Theb.  vii.  266. 

0 *EpoAov  dp4*l  iropaJCTtav 
4'dpaOov  AvM'Sof  evoAtav, 

EvptVov  bia  xevpdrtov 
KfAtratTa,  orevdiropOpov 

XoAxiSa.  Iph.  in  Aul.  164. 

• It  is  characterized  by  Homer  ns  the  “ rocky,”  by  Euripides  as  the  “ tranquil  ’* 
Aulis  : — 

Oi  6'  'Yptijv  evdpovro,  sal  AvAiba  nerpijeirtrao'.  11.  il.  496. 

AdAiv  axAvarav.  Iph.  in  Aul.  121. 

OT*  €5  AvAiSa  vn<v  *Axatd»v 

'HyspbOovro,  xaicd  Hmop^  sal  Tpoarl  ^dpovtrai.  11.  iL  303. 
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raodern  Vafky,  a name  evidently  representing  the  fiaShs  Ki/ffiy  of  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  ■103);  Hyealessna,  an  Homeric  town(  J2.  li.  498)  somewhere  near  the 
Ruiipus,  chiefly  famous  fur  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Thracians 
in  B.c.  413;  Salganeus,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chalcis,  commanding  the  N. 
entrance  to  the  Euripus;  AnthSdon,  on  the  coast,  celebrated  for  its 
wine,  and  occupied  by  a non-Boeotian  race;  Sohsnos,  on  a small  river 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Lake  Hylica,  the  birth-place  of 
Atalanta ; Hyle,  on  I.ake  Ilyliai,  erroneously  described  by  Moschus 
as  the  birth-place  of  Pindar;  Teumessus,  N.E.  of  Thebes,  on  a low 
rocky  hill  of  the  same  name,  chiefly  known  from  the  legend  of  the 
Teumessian  fox  which  ravaged  the  territory  of  Thebes;  Acrsephinm, 
on  the  E.  of  Copais  on  the  slu[ie  of  Ptoum,  with  a celebrated  oracle  of 
Apollo  near  it,  which  was  consulted  by  Mardonius;  Copse,  on  the 
extremity  of  the  lake  and  the  site  of  Topdia,  a place  which,  though 
a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  of  small  importance ; and, 
lastly,  Tegyra,  very  near  Orchomenus,  with  a celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo. 

HUtory. — The  withdrawal  of  Platsea  from  the  confederacy  was  the 
first  event  that  involved  the  Boeotians  in  a foreign  war:  Athens  sided 
with  the  seceding  town  and  war  followed,  in  which  Platwa  was  rendered 
independent,  probably  in  b.c.  519.  In  the  Persian  War  the  Thebans 
sided  with  the  invader,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  other  towns  ; 
and  they  retained  their  supremacy  only  through  the  aid  of  the  Sjiartans. 
The  Athenians  invaded  Boeotia  in  457  and  456,  meeting  with  a defeat 
at  Tanagra,  but  succeeding  at  (Enophyta,  and  fbr  a whUe  establishing 
democracy.  The  invasion  of  Tolmides  in  447  ivas  unsucces.sful,  and 
oligarchy  w:»s  reinsbited.  The  attack- on  Plataea  in  431  was  the  first 
act  of  the  Peloponnesian'War,  throughout  which  the  Thebans  steadily 
opposed  Athens.  Jealousy  of  the  Spartans  produced  an  opposite 
policy  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war : Thebes  and  Sparta  became 
hostile,  and  the  Boeotian  War  at  length  broke  out  in  39/>,  signalized  by 
the  death  of  Lysander  at  Haliartus  and  the  victory  of  Agesihius  at 
Coronea  in  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Cadmea  in  382,  by  which  Sparta  endeavoured  to  humble  Thebes, 
were  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans  in  379,  and  the  increase 
of  Theban  power.  The  pe.oce  of  Callias  in  371  permitted  the  con- 
centration of  the  Spartan  efforts  against  Thebes  ; but  these  were  foiled 
on  the  plain  of  Leuctra  in  371,  and,  under  Epaminondas,  Thebes  became 
the  leading  military  power  in  Greece  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  , 
362.  Throughout  all  this  period  Orchomenus  and  Thespioe  had  sided 
with  the  enemies  of  Thebes  ; the  former  was  burnt  in  368,  and  the 
latter  deprived  of  its  inhabitants  about  the  same  period.  War  with 
Athens  ensued  in  connexion  with  Euboea  in  358,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Sacred  War  in  357,  which,  through  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
terminated  in  the  recovery  of  the  cities  which  Thebes  had  lost  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war.  The  alliance  with  Athens  was  renewed  in  339  in 
opposition  to  Philip,  who  defeated  the  joint  army  at  Chaeronea  in  338, 
deprived  Thebes  of  its  supremacy,  and  held  possession  of  the  Cadmeia. 
The  attempt  to  expel  the  Macedonian  garrison  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  Alexander  in  -335.  It  was  rebuilt  in  316  ; was  twice 
taken  by  Demetrius  in  293  and  290  ; its  walls  were  destroyed  by 
Mummius  in  146  ; and  it  was  finally  reduced  to  insignificance  by  Siilla 
in  the  Mithridatic  War.  , 


The  i'arthenon  in  its  present  state. 
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CENTRAL  GREECE — Continued.  ATTICA,  MEGAUID. 

VIII.  Attica.  § 1.  Boundaries  ; general  character.  § 2.  Mountains. 
§ 3.  Rivers.  § 4.  Inhabitants ; divisions.  § 5.  Athens  and  the 
other  Attic  towns ; history ; islands.  § 0.  Euboea.  § 7.  The  Cy- 
clades. IX.  Mboaris.  § 8.  Boundaries ; mountains.  § 9.  Towns , 
history. 

VIII.  Attica. 

§ 1.  Attica  is  a peninsula  (as  its  name,  derived  from  d(cr^,'  pro- 
bably implies)  of  a triangular  form,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  .®ga>an  on  the  E.  and  the  Saronic  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land,  being  contiguous  on  the  N. 
to  Boeotia.  In  the  N.W.  it  was  Iwunded  by  Megaris,  which  natu- 
rally belongs  to  the  peninsula,  and  was  originally  united  to  Attica, 
but  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.  The  area  of  Attica  is  about 
700  square  miles ; its  greatest  length  is  50,  and  its  breadth  30  miles. 
The  position  and  physical  character  of  this  country  destined  it  for 
commercial  and  political  supremacy.  SUnding  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  it  commanded  the  line  of  communication  between 
Northern  and  Southern  Greece ; and  yet,  being  actually  off  the  high 
road,  it  was  itself  tolerably  secure  from  the  passage  of  invading 

' The  name  «oaId  thus  have  been  originally  'Axtuc^  : this  etymology  has 
lieen  questioned  of  late,  and  the  name  referred  to  the  root  Att,  or  Atk,  which  we 
see  in  Ath-ense. 
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armies.  On  the  N.  it  is  shut  off  from  Rceotia  by  a line  of  lofty  and 
in  most  places  inaccessible  mountains,  while  on  the  S.  the  passes  of 
Megaris  were  easily  defensible.  Tlie  E.  coast  was  guarded  by  the 
isle  of  Euboea,  and  by  the  narrow  intervening  strait  of  Euripus,  and 
the  W.  by  the  adjacent  islands  of  Salamis  and  .(Egina.  As  the 
most  easterly  part  of  Greece,  it  was  the  nearest  point  to  Asia,  with 
which  it  held  easy  communication  by  the  intervening  chain  of 
islands.  It  was  also  practically  the  nearest  point  to  Egypt.  The 
soil  is  light  and  dry,  and  little  adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn.  The 
primitive  limestone,  which  is  the  geological  formation  of  the  country, 
protrudes  on  the  mountain-sides,  and  even  on  the  plains.  The 
country  was  too  hilly,  and  the  soil  too  poor,  for  the  breeding  of 
horses  or  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  Attica  was  rich  in  mineral  pro- 
ductions. 'J’he  silver  mines  of  Laurium  and  the  marble  quarries  of 
Pentelicus  were  sources  of  national  wealth.  Hence,  though  agricul- 
ture was  held  in  honour,  maritime  commerce  was  the  natural  occu- 
pation of  the  jx)pulation ; and  this,  combined  with  the  centrality 
of  its  position,  secured  that  ascendency  which  rendered  Athens  so 
cons(iicuous  in  ancient  history. 

§ 2.  The  mountain-chain  which  separates  Attica  from  Boeotia  in 
the  W.  part  of  the  province,  where  the  line  of  commimication  be- 
tween Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  ran,  was  named  Cithseron. 
This  was  continued  towards  the  E.  in  the  range  of  Panies.*  Nozta ; 
and  towards  the  S.  in  the  On€an  mountains  of  Megaris.  The 
northern  ranges  were  crossed  at  three  points : viz.  in  the  W.  by 
the  Pass  of  Dryoscephillaj,  “ Oak-heads,”  between  Plataea  and  Eleu- 
sis ; in  the  centre  by  the  wild  and  rugged  Pass  of  Phyle,  through 
which  ran  the  direct  road  between  Thebes  and  Athens;  and  in  the 
E.  by  the  Pass  of  Dccelea,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and 
Delium.  From  the  N.W.  angle  of  Attica  a range  mus  towards  the 
S.,  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits 
named  Kerita,  “ the  Horns,”  now  Kandili.  Another  range  de- 
scends from  Parncs,  under  the  name  of  JEgalens,  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bay  of  Eleusis.  Another,  also  emanating  from  Pames,  runs  in  a 
parallel  direction  more  to  the  E.,  and  was  named,  in  its  N.  portion, 
BrileBsoSi  or  Pentelicus,  Menddi,  and  in  its  S.  portion  Hymettus.* 


* Parncs  was  favourable  to  the  ^owth  of  the  vine  : — 

Dives  et  .£galeoa  nemorum,  Pamesque  beni(?n^is 

Vitibus.  Stat.  Theh.  xii.  620. 

• Ilj'mcttus  was  famed  for  its  honey ; it  was  also  formerly  well  clothed  with 
wood  : the  passage  quoted  from  Ovid  describes  the  source  of  the  llissus  on 
this  mountain 

Est  prope  purpureos  colies  florentis  ITymetti 
Fons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus. 

Silva  nemus  non  alta  facit ; tegit  arbutus  herbam  : 

. Bos  ID  arts  et  launis,  ni^aque  myrtus  olent. 
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The  latter  is  subdivided  into  two  parts  by  a remarkable  break, — the 
northern  or  Greater  Hymettus,  now  named  Telo-Vuni;  and  the 
southern  or  Lesser,  which  was  formerly  called  Anhydrus,  “ Water- 
less,” and  now  Mauro-  Vuni.  Between  the  ranges  specified,  plains 
intervene : viz.  the  Eleusinian  or  ITiriasian  Plain,  between  Kerata 
and  jEgaleus ; and  the  Athenian  Plain,  or,  as  it  was  frequently 
tenned,  “ the  Plain  ” (ro  n<8toi/),  between  J5galeus  and  Pentelicus. 
The  mountainous  district  at  the  head  of  the  latter,  between  Pames, 
Pentelicus,  and  the  sea,  was  named  Diacria,  “ the  Highlands.”  S.E. 
of  Hymettus  is  an  undulating  district  named  Mesoga;a,  “ the  Mid- 
land ;”  and  this  is  followed  by  the  Paralia,  " the  Sea-coast,”  a hilly 
and  barren  district,  including  the  whole  southern  division  from 
Prom.  Zoster  on  the  W.,  and  Brauron  on  the  E.,  down  to  Sunium. 
In  the  S.  of  this  lies  the  ridge  of  Laurinm,'*  Legrana,  probably  so 
named  from  the  shafts  (\avpa,  “ a street  ” or  “ lane  ”)  sunk  for  ob- 
taining the  silver-ore,  some  of  which  still  remain,  as  do  also  the 
heaps  of  scoria.  The  chief  promontories  .are  Zoster,  the  extreme 
point  of  Hymettus ; Sunium,  at  the  extreme  S.  of  Attica,  rising 
almost  jx!r{)endicularly  from  the  sea  to  a great  height,  and  crowned 
with  a temple  of  Minerva,  to  the  ruins  of  which  the  promontory 
owes -its  name  of  0.  Kolonnes;  and  Cynosura,  “ Dog’s  Tail,”  a long 
rocky  projection,  bounding  the  Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  N. 

§ 3.  The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little  better  than  mountain  torrents, 
almost  dry  in  summer,  and  only  full  in  winter  or  after  heavy  rains. 


Nec  densum  foliis  buxum,  fragilcsque  myric® 

Nec  tonuos  cytisi,  cultaque  pinus  abest« 

Lenibus  impuls®  Zepbyris,  auraque  salubri, 

Tot  generum  frondes,  herbaque  surnma  tremunt.— Ov.  Art.  Am.  iii.  687, 

Hoc  tibi  Thesei  populatrlx  misit  Hymetti 

Pallados  a silvis  noblle  nectar  apis. — Martial,  xiii.  104. 

Ingeniiun,  dulcique  senex  vicinns  Hymetto.— -Jnv.  xiii.  185. 

The  marble  of  Hymettus  was  also  famed  : — 

Non  trabes  Hymetti® 

Premuut  columnas  ultima  recisas 

Africa.  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18,  3. 

• Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  “sacred;**  the  epithet  “silvery**  in  Kuripidcs 
has  reference  to  the  mines  of  Laurium  : — ^ 

*AAA’  ore  Xovytov  ipbv  ^ucofieO*,  axpov  'AOijywi'.  Od.  iii.  278. 

Pet'Ot/u.av 

*Xv  vXaev  rireoTt  ttoktow 
Hpo^Xj)^'  oAtKAvoTOv,  oicpoi' 

*Yir6  nXojca  Sovi^tbv, 

Ta?  tepaf  0TT<i>5  irpocret- 

irotpt*  av  *A0ai/a?.  SOPH.  Jj.  1217. 

71  re  lovyuf 

Ataf  ’A6dvai  <rws  vvapyvpo?  irerpcu  ECR.  Cpcl.  293. 
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The  Athenian  plain  is  watered  by  two  rivers : the  Cephissns,*  a 
perennial  stream  which  rises  in  Parnes  and  flows  on  tlie  \V.  side  of 
Athens  into  the  Phaleric  Bay ; and  the  Uissns,  a less  imjwrtant 
stream  rising  in  Hymettus,  and,  after  receiving  the  Eridiaus,  flowing 
through  the  S.  of  Athens  towards  the  Phaleric  Bay.  Tliese  rivers 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  The  former  is  now  subdivided  into 
several  streams  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  olive-groves  and 
gardens  ; the  latter  is  generally  exhausted  before  it  reaches  the  sea. 
'I’he  CyclohdroB*  was  a torrent  descending  from  Parnes,  probably 
the  Megalo  Fotamo.  The  Eleusinian  plain  is  watered  bj’  a second 
Cephissns,  Saraiidaforo,  which  rises  in  Cithajron,  and  by  another 
stream  now  named  the  Jannla. 

§ 4.  The  population  of  Attica  belonged  to  the  Ionian  branch  of 
tlie  Hellenic  race,  and  made  it  their  particular  boast  that  they  were 
autochthonous,^  a circumstance  which  Thucydides  (i.  2)  attributes 
to.  the  poverty  of  the  soil.  U'he  Athenians  were  originally  named 
Cranai,  and  afterwards  Cecropidaj,  and  did  not  assume  their  later 
name  until  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.  The  earliest  political  division 
of  Attica  was  attributed  to  Cecrops,  who  parcelled  out  the  country 
into  twelve  indci>endent  communities,  which  were  afterwards  con- 
solidated into  one  state  by  Theseus.  Another  ancient  division,  attri- 
buted to  the  sons  of  Pandion,  was  based  upon  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  ACgeus  receiving  the  coast-land  (0*7^7),  with  the  plain 
of  Athens  (jreSidr);  another  brother  the  highlands  (Siaxpia);  and 
another  the  southern  coast  (jrapoX/a).  These  districts  supplied  the' 
basis  of  the  three  political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  Another  division  was  into  lour  tribes  the  names  of 

which  varied  at  different  times,  the  most  important  designations 
being  those  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes  into  Geleontes, 
Hoplltes,  Argiides,  and  Ailgicores.  This  division  was  su|x;rseded 
by  that  of  Cleisthenes  into  ten  tribes,  named  after  Attic  heroes ; two 
more  were  added  in  b.c.  307,  named  after  Antigonus  and  his  son 
Demetrias ; and  a third  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  after  whom  it  was 
named.  There  was  a further  division  into  townships  or  cantons 
(dfiiioi),  of  which  there  were  174  in  the  tliird  century  b.c.®  The 


^ ov5'  ai/irvoi 

i^ivvOwax 

KiT^icrov  pttBpwv, 

*AAA*  aliv  irr* 

’OxvTMOf  enivi<r<rtTai.  Soph.  (Ed. 

* Aristophanes  refers  to  the  roarinf?  sound  of  its  waters  : — 

KtKpdxTT^y  KuicAo/Sopov  cxoip.  Equit,  137. 

7 tXvaC  rat  avr6\0oyaf 

KA<ipA«  ov<  ijrtCtraxrov  veVof.  Eur,  Am^592. 

• Herodotus  (v.  69)  appears  to  (five  100  as  the  oriffinal  number  of  the  demt ; 
there  is,  however,  some  little  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  passage. 
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tribes  and  the  demi  were  to  a certain  extent  a cross  division,  the 
latter  being  originally  a local,  the  former  a purely  political  arrange- 
ment ; and  thus  adjacent  townshijjs  belonged  in  many  cases  to 
different  tribes.  Even  the  demus  lost  its  local  character  by  degrees, 
as  change  of  abode  did  not  affect  the  original  arrangement,  the 
descendants  of  a man  always  remaining  members  of  the  demus  in 
which  their  ancestor  was  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  The 
larger  demi  contained  a town  or  village,  the  smaller  ones  only  a 
temple  or  place  of  assembly.  The  names  of  most  of  them  are  pre- 
served, but  their  positions  are  very  often  unknown. 


I.  Pnfx  HodeaU.  TheaPuro.  8.  Theatre  of  Dioornu*.  4.  Ottfum  of  Periclce. 

5.  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove. 

. § 5.  AthSnse,®  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  situated  in  the  central 
plain  already  described,  at  a distance  of  about  44  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast.  Tlie  site  of  the  city  was  diversified  by  several  elevations,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  Acropolis,  an  oblong,  craggy 
rock  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet,  with  a flat  summit  1000  feet 
long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  500  broad ; while  grouped  around  it  were 
the  lesser  heights  of  the  Areop&gns  and  the  Pnyx  on  the  W.,  and 
the  Moseom  on  the  S.W.  The  river  IltssaB  traversed  the  southern 


* The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  worship  of  Athena,  which 
was  introduced  by  Ereebtheus. 
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quarter  of  the  cfty,  near  the  base  of  the  Museum  ; the  Cephissus  ran 
outside  the  walls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  about  IJ  mile  distant. 
In  addition  to  the  hills  already  enumerated,  we  must  notice  Lyca^ 
bettus,*  Mount  St,  Oeai-ge,  a lofty  conical  jreak  to  the  E.  of  the 
Acropolis,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  The  walls  of 
Themistocles  passed  along  the  W.  base  of  the  Pnyx,  and  crossed  the 
llissus  near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  iluseum  ; thence  they  turned 
E.,  and  included  some  heights  to  the  8.  of  the  llissus;  ou  the  E.  side 
of  the  town  they  passed  below  Mt.  Lj’cabettus,  and  returned  with  a 
broad  sweep  towards  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pnyx. 
The  town  within  these  limits  consisted  of  two  parts — the  Acropolis 
or  Polis,  and  the  Asty  or  “ City  ” — the  former  consisting  of  the 
central  rock  already  described,  ou  which  the  original  city*  of  Cecrops 
stood,  and  which  subsequently  formed  the  citadel  of  Athens ; the 
latter  consisting  of  the  town,  which  lay  beneath  and  around  it,  and 
which  was  divided  into  the  following  districts: — Inner  Ceramicus, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Eleusis  to  the  Agora ; Mellte,  comprising 


* Aristophanes  alludes  to  I.ycabcttus  as  a mountain  of  some  celebrity 
ovu  <rv  XvKafitfTTOv^ 

Kai  Tlapvaawv  lifiiv  Ban.  1056. 

2 This  was  the  “ ancient  Cecropia  :** — 

Avtoi'  t'  avoMTa,  naiBa  Kkfivhv 

Kai  rovf  avv  avrt^.  St(tbv  rtray^itvov^ 

Ktpatf  naXaxaq  KtKpoirCa^  oix^ropaf.  EtJRlP.  Suppl.  C66. 
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the  hills  of  the  Tny.x  and  Museum  ; Scanihonld.e  and  Colyttns,  in 
the  same  quarter,  and  sometimes  included  under  Melite ; Ccele,  be- 
tween the  Museum  and  the  Ilissiis  ; Cydathenaami,  on  the  S.  of  the 
Acropolis  ; Diomea,  including  the  whole  eastern  district ; and  Agra?, 
in  the  S.E.,  beyond  the  llissus.  The  ajtpearauce  of  the  town  was 
striking  from  the  number  of  fine  public  buildings  in  it,  and  particu- 
larly those  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis.  'J'he  streets  and  private 
houses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  of  very  inferior  character.  The 
}K)rt  of  Athens  was  on  the'  Saronic  Gulf,  at  a distance  of  about 
4i  miles  from  the  city.  The  original  port  was  at  Phalenun,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Phaleric  Bay  (i),  at  a spot  now  named  Treis  Pynjoi  (d). 
SubsequcHtly  to  the  Persian  War  this  was  abandoned  for  a more 
westerly  situation,  where  the  Peiraic  peninsula  allbrded  three  natural 
basins, — the  largest  being  Piraeus  (h)  on  the  W.  side,  now  named 
Dmko  or  Port  Leone ; and  the  two  smaller  ones  on  the  E.  side, 
Munychia,  Fanari  (k),  and  Zea,  Stratiotiki  ^.),  the  former  being 
the  most  inland  of  the  two.  Graduall}"  the  peninsula  was  covered 
with  buildings,  and  imiwrtant  suburbs  grew  up  at  the  extremity 
and  on  the  W.  side  of  it,  naiued  respectively  Piraius  (n)  and  Mimy- 
chia  (c).  The  port-towns  were  connected  with  the  city  (a)  by  three 
walls,  two  of  which  mn  in  a S.W.  direction  to  Pira;us,  in  i)arallel 
lines  350  feet  apart,  and  were  together  named  the  “ Long  Walls,”  or 
sepamtcly  the  Northern  or  Outer  (e  e),  and  the  Southern  or  Inter- 
mediate (f  f),  while  the  third,  called  the  Phaleric  (a  a),  connected 
Athens  with  Phalerum.  The  general  asjwct  of  Athens  thus  re- 
sembled two  circular  cities  connected  by  a long  street.  I'he  jx>rt- 
town  was  described  as  the  Lower  City,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Asty  or  Ujtper  City : occasionally,  however,  the  latter  terra,  as 
already  observed,  rvas  apidied  to  the  Asty  itself,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Acropolis,  which  towered  above  it.  The  population  of  the 
whole  city  is  variously  estimated  at  from  120,000  to  192,000  souls. 
We  proceed  to  a more  minute  description  of  the  town  and  its  most 
remarkable  puldic  buildings. 

(1.)  The  AcropoUt. — The  rock  of  the  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of 
Athen.s,  and  wn.s  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  its  foi-tres.s  and  its  sanc- 
tuary.3  On  three  sides  it  is  inaccessible;  towards  the  W.  it  is  ascended 
by  a gentle  slope.  The  summit  was  enclosed  with  walls,  said  to  have 
been  originally  erected  by  the  Pelasgians,  but  certainly  rebuilt  after 
the  Persian  War:  the  northern,  which  retained  the  name  of  thePelasgic 
Wall,  was  probably  restored  by  Themistocles,  and  the  southern  by 
Cimon,  after  whom  it  was  named.  The  name  of  Pelasgicnm  extended 
to  a space  of  ground  below  the  wall,  probably  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 


• Hence  Aristophanes  describes  it  as — 

a^OTQv  airpoiroAu' 
*lcpbv  TitXfVOS. 


LyiistraU  483. 
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Acropolis.  The  rocks  on  the  N.  side  were  named  the  Long  Rocks,^  a 
title  equally  applicable  to  those  on  the  S.  side,  but  restricted  in  use  to 
the  former,  probably  as  being  the  more  conspicuous  from  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  western  entrance  was  guarded  by  the  Propylcea  (Plan,  3,  3), 
erected  by  the  architect  Muesicles  in  n.C.  437-43‘J,  under  the  direction 
of  Pericles,  consisting  of  a double  central  portico,  through  which  a mag- 
niBcent  flight  of  steps  led  up  from  the  town,  and  two  projecting  wings, 
2(J  feet  in  front  of  the  wcstcni  portico — the  northern  one  centring  a 
chamber  named  Pinacothcca.  from  its  walla  being  covered  with  paintings, 
while  tlie  southern  had  no  chamber.  Opposite  the  latter  stood  the  smml 
temple  of  Nike’  AptCros  (Plan,  4),  “tVingleas  Victory,”  built  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Cimon  at  the  Eurymedon  : the  whole  was  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  extended  along  the  whole  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis, 
a distance  of  1 68  feet.  Of  these  buildings  the  inner  portico  still  remains, 
together  with  the  northern  wing.  The  temi)le  of  Nike'  Apteros  has  been 
rebuilt  in  modern  times  with  the  original  materials,  which  were  found 
on  the  spot.  Just  in  front  of  the  northern  wing  is  the  so-called  Pedestal 
of  .\grijipa,  formerly  surmounted  by  the  e<iueatriau  statues  of  the  two 
sons  of  Xenophon  (Phyi,  5).  Tin;  chief  building  within  the  Propyla>a  was 
the  Parthenon  (Plan,  1),  which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Aero-  > 


Plan  of  the  .\crupill!. 

polls  : it  was  built  by  the  architects  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  under  the 
direction  of  Pericles,  and  was  dedicated  to  Athena  the  “virgin,”  so 
named  as  being  the  invincible  goddess  of  war.  It  was  built  entirely  of 

^ *E(rrw  yap  ovk  dtrqpo^  'KAAiivwv  iroAiv, 

Tns  \pv<roX6y\ov  rtaAAaSo^  K€K\rpUvrit 
08  ?rat8‘  ’Ep«x^^S  yapoi^ 

Kpeovirav,  IvBa  vpotr^oppov^  TreVpas 
riaAAa8os  vir  6^0ip  rn?  'A0Tfvauor  \0oybt 
Maspas  KoXovert  yrj^  aeoxrcs  'ArOtfio?.  Eua  /on.  8. 

’ From  the  position  of  this  temple  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propylma,  the  goddess 
was  invoked  hy  persons  quitting  or  entering  the  Acropolis  : — 

Ntm}  T *A0di'a  IfoXidc,  f)  p dti.  SoPH.  Vkiloct.  134. 

Aewirotea  Nt'fo/  fvyycvoO,  Twe  t*  iv  ndXti  yvvaiKidv. 

Abistoph.  LviMrat.  317. 
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Pentelic  marble  in  the  purest  Doric  style,  its  dimensions  being  228  feet 
in  len^h,  101  in  breadth,  and  66  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment. 
It  consisted  of  a ceUa,  suiTounded  by  a peristyle,  having  eight  columns 
in  each  front,  and  seventeen  at  each  side— in  all  forty-six.  Before  each 
end  of  the  cella  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns.  The  cella 
itself  was  divided  into  two  chambers,  the  eastern  of  which  waj  the 
Naoa,  or  shrine,  and  specially  named  the  Hecatompddon,  being  ninety- 
eight  feet  long,  and  the  western,  named  the  Opisthoddmus  aud  the 
Parthenon,  in  its  special  sense,  forty-three  feet  long.  The  fonner  con- 


The  I'ropyliea  restored. 


A.  PiiuirotlMra. 

B.  Temple  of  Nik<i  Apteroe. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 


D.  Rood  leading  to  the  Central  Eniraooe. 

E.  Central  Entrance. 

F.  Hall  oorrespuoding  tn  the  Pinocolhecn. 


tained  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of 
Phidias,  while  the  latter  was  used  as  the  Treasury  of  Athens.  Round 
the  summit  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  cella  was  a frieze  in  low  relief, 
520  feet  in  length,  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession  : the  slabs 
of  which  it  was  formed  are  the  well-known  Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British 
Museum,  The  Parthenon  remained  almost  entire  until  a.d.  1687,  when 
it  was  accidentally  blown  up  during  the  siege  by  the  V'enetians  ; it  was 
again  injured  in  1827.  The  Erech&eom  (Plan,  2)  stood  N.  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  was  the  most  revered  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens, 
being  connected  with  the  most  ancient  legends  of  Attica.  The  original 
temple  was  attributed  to  Ereebtheus,  and  contained  the  statue  of  Athena 
Poliaa,  of  olive-wood,  which  fell  down  from  heaven,  the  sacred  tree,  and 
the  well  of  salt  water — the  former  evoked  by  Athena,  and  the  latter  by 
Poseidon  in  their  contest — and  the  tombs  of  Cecrops  and  Ereebtheus. 
The  building  contauied  two  separate  s.anctuaries,  dedicated  to  Athena 
and  Pandrosus.  This  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  a new 
one  founded  on  its  site  about  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  but  not  completed  until  about  b.c.  393 : its  form  was  peculiar, 
consisting  of  an  oblong  cella,  seventy-three  feet  long,  and  thirty-seven 
broad,  with  a portico  at  the  E.,  and  two  porticoes  at  the  western  end, 
not  facing  the  W.,  but  the  N.  and  S.,  and  thus  resembling  the  transepts 
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of  a church.  The  E.  portico  consisted  of  six  Ionic  column.'^,  of  which 
five  are  now  standing;  the  N.  portico  had  four  columns  in  front,  and 
two  at  the  side.s,  all  of  which  remain;  the  S.  portico  had  its  roof  sup- 
ported by  six  caryatides,  instead  of  columns,  and  wiis  low  : five  of  these 
are  standing,  and  the  other  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  building 
contained  two  principal  chambers — the  eastern,  or  larger  one,  sacred  to 
Minerva,  the  lesser  to  Pandrosus:  the  former  contained  the  olive-wood 
statue  covered  with  a peplos,^  and  the  latter  the  olive-tree..  These 
compartments  were  on  different  levels,  the  eastern  being  eight  feet 
higher  than  the  western.  The  N.  portico,  which  gave  entrance  to  the 
Pandrosinra,  contained  the  sacred  well;  and  the  S.  portico  was  the 
Cecropiuin,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops,  accessible  only  from  within.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  .a  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  within  which 
were  numerous  statues.  The  Acropolis  further  contained  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  PromSchus  (Plan,  5),  seventy  feet  high,  facing  the  Pro- 
pylxa,  and  so  lo^y  that  the  point  of  the  spear  and  crest  of  the  helmet 
were  visible  from  Snnium  ; a brazen  quadriga  on  the  left  hand  as  you 
entered  the  Acropolis  ; the  Gigantomachia,  a piece  of  sculpture  on  the 
Cimonian  wall  ; and  a temple  Of  Artemis  Brauronia,  between  the  Pro- 
pylsea  and  Parthenon. 

(2.)  The  Aetij-  — The  first  object  that  meets  one  descending  from  the 
.•Veropolis  is  the  Areop&gna,  “the  hill  of  Ares,  or  Mara, memorable 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Upper  Council,  which  held  its  sittings  on 
the  S.E.  summit  of  the  rock  in  tlie  open  air:  a bench  of  stone  excavated 
in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a quadrangle  facing  the  S.,  served  as 
their  chamber.  Here  it  was  that  St.  Paul  addressed  the  men  of  Athens 
(Acts  xvii.  22).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill  was  a dark  chasm,  which 
formed  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eumenides.*  About  a quai’ter  of  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Pnyx,  or  place  of  assembly  of 
the  people,  an  area  of  nearly  semicircular  form,  gently  sloping  towards 
the  agora,  artificially  formed  out  of  the  side  of  a rocky  hill  by  excavat- 
ing at  the  back,  and  embanking  in  front:  the  hema,  whence  the  orators 
spoke,  faced  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of  the  agora  ; it  is  a huge  stone, 
twenty  feet  high  and  eleven  broad,  and  commanded  a view  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  city.  The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  12,000  square  yards,  and 
was  unencumbered  with  seats.  Behind  the  bema,  on  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  is  an  artificial  terrace,  whence  a view  of  the  sea  could  be  obtained: 
this  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  Puy.x,  but  it 
was  more  probably  an  appendage  of  the  other.  The  Ag5ra,  or  m.arket- 


* This  is  the  image  referred  to  by  A^chylus  : — 

*l^ov  vaXaiby  ayKaOtv  \afiuv  /Sp^ae.  Bian.  80.  , 

^ *E(TTat  6i  #fal  to  Aourbe  \lyeitK  crrpaTy 
'Ael  SncooTue  touto  fiov\evv^ptw 
Xlayov  &'  *Ape(Or  rovB  *Apa^6eu>r  iSpav 
'SxTjvai  8*,  ot’  ^AOor  ©rjtrewv  Kara  08deor 
ZrpanjAaroOo'at,  ical  woktv  econToAir, 
ii^Lirvpyov  iyreirvpyviTav 

*Ap<i  &'  t9vciff  err'  eirwru/iov  ^ 

ndrpo,  irdyot  T Apetot.  rEscn.  Eum.  6S3. 

’ The  position  of  this  sanctuary  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  tragic  poets  :■ 
ndyos  nap  avTov  x^rpa  Svaovrai  xOatroi,  KUR.  Etectr,  12y9. 
*It«  sat  rpayuov  TotrS’  vnb  aeprwr 
Kara  yrjt  rupevai.  .Escit.  Eum.  1006. 
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place,  was  in  the  depression  between  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the 
Pnyx,  and  the  Museum:  it  contained  several  stoae.or  colonnades— the  Stoi 
Eleutherios  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  the  Stoa  Basileios,  where  the  Arclion 
Baslleus  held  his  court ; and  the  Stoa  Poselle  (so  named  from  the  frescoes 
with  which  it  was  adorned),  from  which  the  school  of  the  Stoics  derived 
their  name.  The  other  public  buildings  and  objects  in  the  .Agoi-a  were. 
— the  Metroam,  where  the  public  records  were  kept ; the  Tholns,  where 
the  Prytanes  took  their  meals  ; the  Houleuterion,  or  council-chamber 
of  the  500  ; the  statues  of  the  ten  Eponymi,  or  heroes  of  Athens  ; the 
Prytaneum  ; and  the  central  altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods.  On  the  hill  of 
the  Hiueum  was  the  monument  of  Philopappus,  who  lived  in  the  age 
of  Vespasian  ; portions  of  it  still  remain.  Beneath  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  ne.or  its  E.  end,  was  the  stone  Theatre  of  Dionysne,  com- 
menced in  B.c.  500  and  completed  in  540  ; the  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  supported  by  strong  masonry.  The 
area  was  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  population  of  the  city,  which  here 
viewed  all  the  grand  productions  of  tlie  Greek  drama.  The  seats  were 
arranged  in  curved  rows  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and,  as  the  area  was  un- 
enclosed, the  spectators  commandetl  a view  of  Salamis  and  the  sea,  while 
behind  them  were  the  Parthenon  and  the  other  buildings  of  the  .Acro- 
polis.® Adjacent  to  the  theatre  on  the  S.  was  the  Leneeum,  containing 
within  its  enclosure  two  temples  of  Dionysus;  tmd  immediately  E.  of  the 
theatre  was  the  Odetun  of  Pericles,  the  roof  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  mi  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes.  On  a height  N.  of  the  Areo- 
pagus stands  the  Thesenm,  founded  in  n c.  4(i9  and  completed  in  465, 
containing  the  bones  of  Theseus,  wliich  Cimon  brought  from  the  isle  of 
Scyros  ; it  lyafl  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture, 104  feet  long  by  45  broad,  with  six  columns  at  each  end,  and 
thirteen  on  each  side,  thirty-four  in  all,  and  divided  in  the  interior  into 
a central  cella  40  feet  long,  with  a pronaun,  facing  the  E.,  33  feet  long, 
and  an  opisthodomus  facing  the  W.,  27  feet  long;  the  porticoes  being 
included  in  each  case.  The  pediments  of  the  porticoes  and  the  metopes 
of  the  E.  front  were  filled  with  sculptures,  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules.  The  building  is  nearly  perfect  at  the  present 
time,  having  been  formerly  used  as  a Chiistian  church  dedicated  to 
St.  George,  and  now  as  a national  museum.  The  great  temple  of  Zeus, 
named  the  Olympienm,  stood  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  llissus  : its  erection  was  spread  over  nearly  700  years,  having 
been  commenced  by  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  carried  on  by  .Antiochvis 
Epiphanes  li.c.  174,  and  again  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  by  a society  of 
princes;  and  finally  completed  by  Hadrian.  Its  remains  consist  of  16 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  6J  feet  in  diameter,  and 
above  60  feet  high.  The  temple  was  354  feet  long,  and  171  broad. 

Among  the  less  im))ortant  objects  we  may  notice — the  Odeum  of 
HerOdes,  near  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  built  in  the  time  of- 
the  Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticus,  and  capable  of  holding  about 
6,o00  persons  ; the  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 


• Allusion  is  made  to  its  position  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Xaiper*  dfrriKbf  Acibf, 

'iKTOp  YffltUOt  Aib«, 

^ Haf>0€POv  (jicAoc 

rioAAd&K  S'  vno  Trrepot? 

' "OiTa?  a^erai  rrarijp.  s+lfcn.  Enm.  997. 
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Acropolis,  18  feet  long,  30  high,  and  15  deep,  frequently  noticed  in 
the  Ion  of  Euripides ; the  Clepsydra,  a fountain  so  named  from  its 
Being  supposed  to  have  a subterraneous  communication  with  the 
harbour  of  Phalerum ; the  Aglanrinm,  a cave  in  the  Long  Rocks, 
whence  a flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  Acropolis  ;>  it  was  the  sanctuary 
of  Aglaurus,  a daughter  of  Oeci  ops  ; the  Gymnasinm  of  Hadrian,  to 
the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  ; the  Horologinm  of  Andronicus  CjTrhestes, 
commonly  called  the  ‘‘Temple  of  the  Winds,”  which  sei-ved  as  the 
weather-cock  and  public  clock  of  Athens,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  b.c.  100  ; the  Street  of  Tripods,  along  the  E.  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  so  named  from  the  tripods  which  the  victorious  choragi 
dedicated  to  Dionysus  in  the  small  temples  in  this  street : one  of  these 
temples,  erroneously  called  the  “ Lantern  of  Demosthenes,”  was 
erected  by  Lysicrates  in  n c.  335,  and  still  exists ; Callirhoe,  a spring 
situated  S.  of  the  01ymi>ieum,  yielding  the  only  good  water  in 
Athens  ; the  Pisistratidaj  erected  over  it  a building  with  9 pipes, 
hence  called  Enneacrtons ; * the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  a poor  structure 
still  existing  opposite  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Olympieum,  and  erected 
probably,  not  by,  but  in  honour  of  Hadrian ; and  the  PaMthonaic 
Stadimn,  situated  between  two  parallel  heights  on  the  S.  side  of  the 

Ilissus.  , , . . , 

(3.)  Suburbs  of  the  City.— The  most  beautiful  and  mteresting  of  the 
suburbs  was  the  Outer  Ceramicus,*  outside  the  Dipylpn,  through  which 
ran  the  road  to  the  Academia,  some  6 or  8 stadia  distant  from  the  gate. 
The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  hero  Academus  : it  was 
converted  into  a gymnasium,  and  was  adorned  with  walks,  groves,^ 
and  fountains,  as  well  as  with  numerous  altars  and  temple  of 
Athena.  Here  Plato  taught,  and  hence  his  school  was  called  the 
Academic.  Sylla  had  its  groves  destroyed,  but  they  were  afterwards 
restored.  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Ahadhimia.  A short  distance 
beyond  it  was  the  hill  of  Colonus,  immortalized  by  the  tragedy  of 


’ The  position  of  the  Aglaurium  and  its  flight  of  steps  are  Blinded  to  by 
Euripides : — 

O ITavbf  dor^fiara  koX 
TTopavAt^ovira  ir^pa 
MvxM&ccri  /Aoxpatf, 

xopovs  rrofioiv 

*Ayp<xvAou  irdpat  rpiyoi/ot 

Srddux  IIoAAd^os  vaZ>v*  Fott,  604. 

* Et  0U08  Callirhoe  novies  errantibus  undis  , 

Implicat.  Stat.  TJieb.  xii.  629. 

• * The  Ceramicus  was  the  burial  place  for  those  who  were  honoured  with  a 

public  funeral ; hence  Aristophanes  says  : — 

*0  KepafieiKO?  de^erat 

Ai}fJiO<rCtf  “yap  iVa  Ta<f>iafity»  Ac.  396 

< The  oUre-trees  in  the  Academy  were  particularly  fine  : — 
raBt  9dAAet  |xcyi<rra  x<^P9» 
rXavxaf  TratdoTpd^ov  ^vAAoi»  cAata?* 

To  jueV  T4?  ouT«  veapht  ovre  Ydp<? 

oAtweret  x«pi  fl’epo-a?. — SOPH.  (Fd.  Q’ol.  700. 

’Em  «u<7»ftot,5  Spo/Aourtp  *Aica3dl'‘''®v  9eo0.— Eupol.  J^agni. 

Atque  inter  silva-s  Academi  quccrere  rerum. — Hoii.  ii.  2,  45. 
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Sophocles.*  On  the  E.  of  the  city  was  Cynosarges,  where  the  Cynic 
School  was  established  by  Antisthenes  : a grove,  which  Eurrouiuled 
it,  was  destroyed  by  Philip  in  b.c.  200.  A little  S.  was  the  Lyceum, 
the  chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  where  Aristotle  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Peripatetic  School  taught ; it  was  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lycius. 

Hietory. — The  foundation  of  Athens  was  attributed  to  Cecro|>«,  the 
first  king  of  Attica,  in  whose  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended 
for  the  possession  of  that  country.  The  greatness  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  reign  of  Theseus,  who  consolidated  the  12  states  of 
Attica  into  one  kingdom,  of  which  Athens  became  the  capital.  The 
first  attempt  to  embellish  tlie  town  was  made  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
sons,  B.c.  500-.^14.  Xerxes  reduced  it  to  a heap  of  ashes  in  480,  but 
it  was  afterwartls  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  under  the  direction  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  the  fonner  of-  whom  secured  the 
town  by  walls.  On  the  capture  of  the  city  in  404,  the  Long  Walls  and 
fortifications  of  Piraeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedasmonians,  but 
were  again  restored  by  Conon.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338, 
Athens  became  a dependency  of  Macedonia,  but  it  retained  nominal 
independence  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.  Having 
sided  with  Rome,  it  was  attacked  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia  in 
200,  when  all  the  suburbs  were  destroyed.  A greater  calamity  befell 
it  in  88,  when  Sulla  took  the  town  by  assault,  and  destroyed  the 
Long  Walls  and  fortifications  of  the  city  and  Piraeus.  Though  the 
commerce  of  Athens  thenceforward  decayed,  the  town  enjoyed  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  as  a ^ 

school  of  art  and  litera-  Mi. 

ture.  The  Roman  em- 

perors,  particularly  Ha-  A Mia’S 


ture.  The  Roman  em- 
perors, particularly  Ha- 
drian, added  new  build- 
ings, and  the  town  was 
never  more  splendid 
than  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines.  The  walls 
were  restored  by  Valerian 
in  A.D.  2.58,  and  it  was 
thus  secui'ed  against  the 
attacks  of  the  barbarians. 


Culn  of  Athens. 


attacks  of  the  barbarians.  In  the  sixth  eentury,  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy were  abolished  by  Justinian,  and  the  temples  converted  into 
churches. 

The  other  Totmts  of  Attica.— Aciuima,  the  largest  demus  of  Attica, 
was  situated  near  the  foot  of  Parnes  about  7 miles  N.  of  Athens : its 
soil  was  fertile,  but  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  was  the 
manufacture  of  charcoal  for  the  supply  of  the  capital  : its  exact  site  is 


* .An  altar  of  equestrian  Neptune  stood  there,  to  which  reference  is  made  by 
Bophocles  : — 

EOiwov,  feVe,  TaaSe  x^pac 

*I»fOU  xa  KpaTttrra  -yas  ciravAa 

Toe  dpYqra  KoAoieoe.  SoTit.  (Ed.  CoZ,  608. 

oi  irAqxioi  yxJai 
iimoTnv  KoAturbe  fvxoeroit 
’Apxwybe  cfeca.  Id.  68. 
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not  known."  Elensis,  Lepsina,  stood  upon  a height  near  the  sen, 
opposite  the  island  of  Salamis ; the  fertile  Thriasian  plain  spread  inland 
from  it,  and  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  isthmus  passed  through  it. 
Eleusis  owed  its  celebrity  to  the  worship  of  Demeter,  whose  coming 
((\ev(Tis)  appears  to  be  implied  in  the  name  : the  road  which  connected 
the  place  with  Athens  was  named  the  “ Sacred  Way,”  ? from  the  solemn 
procession  which  travelled  along  it  annually  at  the  time  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival.  The  temple  of  Demeter  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
B.c.  48+ ; its  restoration  was  commenced  by  Pericles,  who  employed 
Ictinus  as  architefct,  but  it  was  not  completed  until  u.c.  318  ; it  was 
the  lai-gost  in  Greece,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  four  finest  specimens 
of  Grecian  architecture  in  marble.  The  only  noteworthy  remains  at 
Eleusis  are  the  fragments  of  the  Propyltea,  the  platform  of  the  temple, 
and  traces  of  wharfs.  The  plain  of  Eleusis  was  exposed  to  periodical 
inundations  of  the  Cephissus  ; to  check  these  Hadrian  raised  some 
embankments.  OrdpuB,  Skala,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  mari- 
time plain,  which  lies  about  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  on  the  border 
of  Boeotia : from  its  position  it  was  a frequent  cause  of  dispute  between 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  In  ii.c.  412  the  latter  people  gained 
possession  of  it,  and  in  402  they  removed  the  town  7 or  more  pro- 
bably 17  stadia  from  the  sea,  to  the  site  now  named  Oropo,  whence 
it  was  shortly  removed  back  to  its  old  site.  It  changed  hands  fre- 
quently ; after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  Philip  gave  it  to  the  Athe- 
nians. In  318  it  became  independent,*  but  in  312  it  was  taken  by 
Cassander,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  his  troops,  handed  over  to  the 
Boeotians.  It  possessed  a temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Bhamnus,  Orn'o- 
Kasiro,  stood  on  a rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Oropus 
and  Marathon,  and  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Nemesis  ; 
the  temple  stood  near  the  town,  and  contained  a colossal  statue  of  the. 
goddess  by  Phidias  : traces  of  two  temples  have  been  discovered, — a ' 
smaller  one  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a larger  one  subsequently  erected  on  a contiguous  site  ; the  latter 
was  a peripteral  hoxatyle,  71  ft.  by  33  ft.,  while  the  former  was  only 
31  ft.  by  21  ft.  Marathon  was  the  name  both  of  a place  and  of  a 
plain"  about  2B  miles  N.E.  of  Athens,  the  latter  of  which  has  obtained 
an  undying  celebrity  from  the  victory  which  the  Athenians  here 
obtained  over  the  Persians  in  n.c.  490.  The  plain  skirts  a small  bay 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Cynosura  on  the  N.  and  a projection  of 
Pentolicus  on  the  S.  ; inland  it  is  backed  by  the  heights  of  Brilessus 


" It  gives  title  to  a well-known  pliiy  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  sufferings 
01  the  agriculturists  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  arc  depicted,  the  position  and 
occupation  of  the  Acharnians  exposing  them  to  serious  losses. 

’ The  Sacred  Way  left  Athens  by  the  Sacred  Gate,  though  it  might  also  be 
reached  by  a branch  road  passing  through  the  Dipylum.  It  traversed  the  Outer 
Ceraraicus,  "where  it  was  lined  with  tombs  and  statues ; it  then  crossed  the 
Cephissus  and  surmounted  the  range  of  .£galcns  by  the  pass  of  Dhafni ; the 
temples  of  Apollo  and  Venus  were  in  this  part  of  its  course : it  then  descended  to 
the  sea,  near  where  the  Ithciti  or  salt-springs  gush  out  from  the  base  of  .Cgaleus, 
and  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  shore  to  Eleusis. 

> It  was  noted  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Theseus  destroyed  the 
Cretan  bull  ; — 

Tc,  maxime  Thesen, 

Mirata  cst  Marathon  Cretsei  sanguine  tauri. — Ov.  Met.  vii.  433. 
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and  Diacria,  and  on  either  side  it  is  closed  in  by  marshes.®  It  is  about 
ti  miles  long,  and  3 miles  at  its  greatest  breadth,  and  of  a crescent 
form.  A small  stream,  the  Marathona,  flows  through  the  centre  of  it. 
On  this  plain  stood  a Tetrapolis,  or  confederacy  of  four  towns,  viz. : 
Marathon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  IVana,  on  a height  fortified  by 
the  ravine  of  a torrent  ; Probalinthus,  probably  at  the  S.W.  of  the 
plain  ; Tricorythus  at  the  other  extremity,  near  Suli ; and  (Enoe,  at 
Inoi,  near  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Maratiwna.  The  village  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Maralliona  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
below  (Enoe.  In  the  plain,  about  ^ a mile  from  the  sea,  is  the  S»ro  or 
artificial  mound  which  covera  the  Indies  of  the  Athenians  slain  in  the 
battle:  it  is  about  30  ft.  high  and  200  yds.  round.  Near  IVana  are 
the  traces  of  a temple,  probably  that  of  Hercules  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
while  1000  yds.  to  the  N.  is  the  Pyrgos,  or  remains  of  the  tower,  which 
may  be  the  site  of  the  trophy  of  Miltiades.  ' Branron,  near  the  E.  coast 
on  the  river  Erasiuus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Artemis, 
who  had  a temple  both  here  ' and  at  its  port,  named  Hala;  Araphenides 
the  latter  contained  the  statue  brought  from  Tauris  by  Orestes  and 
Iphigeneia. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice — Elentherse  and  (Enoe, 
which  commanded  the  Pass  of  Dryoscephalso  over  Cithseron ; their 
positions  are  uncertain, — the  latter  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins 
of  Ghyfto-caslro  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  former  by  Myupoli 
about  4 miles  to  the  S.E.;  Phyle,  Fill,  a strong  fortress  on  a steep 
rock,  about  10  miles  from  Athens,  commanding  the  pass  across  Parnes, 
and  memorable  as  the  point  selected  by  Thrasybulus  in  n.c.  404  as  the 
base  of  operations  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants ; Deoelda,  on  a circular 
and  isolatetl  spur  of  Parnes,  which  commanded  the  pass  across  Parnes 
to  Oropus,  now  named  the  Pass  of  Tatoy,  through  which  the  Athenians 
drew  their  supplies  of  corn  from  Euboea ; the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Agis  seized  it  in  b.c.  413,  and  thence  carried  on  a guerilla  warfare 
against  the  Athenians  ; Aphidna,  between  Decelea  and  Khamnus, 
probably  on  the  hill  of  Kotroni,  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtseus  the  pofet, 
and  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  and  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  place  where  Theseus  deposited  Helen ; PallSne,  on  the  road  from 
Athena  to  Marathon,  between  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus,  possessing  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Athena;  * Stuia,  on  the  E.  coast,  S.E.  of  Brauron, 


* Large  qaantitics  of  water-fowl  frequented  the  marshes,  as  weir  as  the  “plea- 
sant mead  of  Marathon  ” itself : — 

, o(ra  T cvtpoo'ovr  Tf 

Ton-ov?  xaX  Aci/iw- 

ea  rtv  ip6«vra  Mopadueor* 

- *OpVi5  r«  irrepoiroLKtAor 

'Arrayar,  arrayar,  Abistoph.  dr.  2t6. 

* Si  f aiu^L  trtfiyai,  'I^iyrrcux,  xXtfjLOMa^ 

Bpavpcjytat  £et  T^erSe  jrApSovxrtr  Beat. — EuR.  Ip/t*  Thar.  1474, 

* Xupos  Tis  etrny  *\rBCSo^  irpbs  itr\a.TOi^ 

*Opot<7t,  ytimv  SeipaSiK  KopvaYme, 

*Iephr,  *AAds  I'lr  ov/its  byofio^ei  Acuis* 

'EpraOda  TCwfas  poop,  i^vo’at  fiptral, 

’Ettupv/liop  Tauptic^r.  EUB.  Jph,  Taw.  1462. 

* TIaAAi)pi'6or  yap  atpvov  «irepwp  wdyop 

Amk  'ABdvut.  • Ecrip.  //eracl.  849. 
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connected  with  Athens  by  a road  named  the  “Stirian  Way;”  Frasis, 
on  the  E.  coast  with  an  excellent  harbour,  Porto  liafti,  whence  the 
Theoria,  or  sacred  procession,  used  to  sail,  and  with  a temple  of  Apollo; 
Paeania,  the  birth-place  of  Demosthenes,  E.  of  llymettus;  Thoilcns, 
Theriko,  on  the  E.  coast,  about  7 J miles  N.  of  Sunium,  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Cephalus,  whom  Eos  carried  off  to  the 
gods,  and  a place  of  importance,  as  testified  both  by  its  ruins  and  by 
its  occupation  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War;  Snnitun 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in 
B.c.  413,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  fortresses  in 
Attica  : the  temple  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  heights  was  a Doric 
hexastyle,  the  only  remains  of  which  are  9 columns  of  the  8.  flank  and 
3 of  theN.,  together  with  2 columns  and  1 of  the  antse  of  the  pronaus; 
Anaphlystns,  Anavyso,  N.W.  of  Sunium,  near  the  mines  of  Laurium; 
Sphettus  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  connected  with  Athens  by  the 
“ Sphettian  Way  ” which  entered  the  city  by  the  N.  end  of  Hymettus ; 
a manufactory  of  vinegar  appears  to  have  existed  there  and  Halee 
£zonIdes,  nearer  Athens,  where  were  some  salt-works. 

History. — The  history  of  Attica  and  of  its  capital  Athens  is  almost 
synonymous  with  the  history  of  Greece  itself : so  prominent  is  the 
position  which  it  holds  in  all  ages.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
do  more  than  point  out  the  chief  periods  into  which  its  history  may 
be  divided,  and  vifhich  are — 

(1.)  The  early  period  down  to  the  time  of  Solon’s  legislation  B.c.  594, 
during  the  first  portion  of  which  Athens  was  governed  by  kings  ; the 
historical  events  during  the  whole  of  this  period  are  few  and  un- 
important. 

(2.)  The  growth  of  the  .Athenian  state  from  the  time  of  Solon,  b.c. 
594,  to  the  attainment  of  its-supremacy  in  478.  This  period  is  signa- 
lized by  the  Persian  Wars  (490-479),  in  which  Athens  took  a con- 
spicuous part,  and  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  political  influence 
of  Athens  through  its  maritime  power. 

(3.)  The  period  of  Athenian  ascendency,  which  lasted  from  478  to 
413,  when  the  army  and  fleet  were  destroyed  at  Sicily.  Under  the 
administration  of  Pericles  Athens  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 
The  PeloponnesLon  War  broke  out  in  431,  and  proved  destructive  of 
Athenian  supremacy.  • • 

(4.)  From  the  decline  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens  to  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece  in  146.  The  battle  of  ./Egospotami  in  405  and  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander  in  404  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Athens.  In  378  Athens  joined  Thebes,  and  again  became  the  head  of 
an  important  maritime  ascendency,  which  lasted  until  355,  when  the 
Social  Wars  terminated  in  the  independence  of  her  allies.  A subsequent 
alliance  with  Thebes  against  Philip  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea  in  338,  where  the  Athenians  were  totally  defeated. 
On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Athenians  endeavoured  to  shake  off 
the  Macedonian  yoke,  but  the  Lamian  War  ended  disastrously  in 
322,  and  Athens  surrendered  to  Antipater.  The  Macedonian  governor 
was  expelled  in  the  reign  of  Cassander  by  Demetrius  Polioi-cetes  in 
307,  and  Athens  was  captured  by  him  in  295.  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Poliorcetes  again  reduced  Athens  in 
292.  On  the  death  of  his  successor  Demetrius,  in  229,  Athens  joined 


tZ-r*  ofet  iitftevot 

KarcirAavev  avrov  ra  Ari-stoph.  Plut,  720. 
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the  iEtolian  League.  In  200  Philip  V.  besieged  Athens,  and  she  was 
- only  relieved  by  the  Roman  fleet  ; she  afterwaids  joined  Rome  against 
Philip.^  Attica  was  finally  added  to  the  other  dependencies  of  Rome 
in  146. 


Islands  off  the  Coast  of  Attica. — Sal&mu,  Kuluri,  lies  between  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Megaris,  closing  the  bay  of  Eleusis  on  the  S. 

Its  shape  resembles  an  irregular  semicircle  facing  the  W.  ; it's  length 
from  N.  to  S.  is  about  10  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  from  E.  to  W. 
about  the  same.  It  had  in  early  times  the  names  of  Pityusea,  Sciras,  ^ 
and  Cychria,®  the  former  from  the  pine-trees  on  it,  the  two  latter  after 
the  heroes  Sciims  and  Cychreus.  The  island  is  mountainous,  and  the 
shore  much  indented  : the  most  salient  points  are  the  promontories 
of  SilenisB  or  Tropaea,  C.  St.  Barbara,  at  the  S.E.,  oflf  which  lies  the 
small  isle  of  Psyttalia,  Lipsokutali,  a mile  long  and  from  200  to  300. 
yards  across  ; Sciradiom,  probably  at  the  S.W.,  where  stood  the  temple 
of  Athena  Sciras;  imd  Bndorom  at  the  W.  The  old  city  of  Salanua 
stood  on  the  S.  shoi-e  ; the  new  one  on  the  N.  shore.  The  island  is 
chiefly  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  by  the  Greeks  in 
B.c.  480,  which  took  place  in  the  channel®  between  the  island  and 
Attica,  and  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  his  seat  on  Mount  .^galeus. 
Salamis  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  iEacidse  of  dBgina,  and 
was  the  lesidence  of  Telamon  and  his  son  Ajax  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  War.  It  was  independent  until  about  B.c.  620,  when  a dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians  and  Megarians.  The 
question  was  ultimately  referred  to  the  Spartans,  who  decided  in  favour  ' 
of  Athens ; and  to  this  power  it  belonged  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  in  3)8.  In  232  the  Athenians  purchased  it  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Athenian 


settlers  : thencefoi-ward  it  was  attached  to  Athens.  £glna,  Eghina, 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  , — ‘ 

Saronic  Gulf  nearly  equi- 

distant  from  the  shores  n /K  ' 

of  Attica,  Megaris,  and  U 

Epidaurus.  In  shape  it  I il  l V ^ 

is  an  irregular  triangle.  I lr~\  ^ II 

The  S.  portion  of  the  ))  ^j)  ff 

island  is  occupied  by  the  - -■  -4  iff, 

magnificent  conical  hill 

named  Si.  Elias : the  „ , , . 

W.  side  is  a well  eulti-  Coinuf  Apna. 


vated  plain.  The  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  were  Achseans,^  but  these  were  superseded  by 
Dorians  from  Epidaurus.  The  chief  town,  also  called  JEglna,  stood  on 
the  N.W.  coast,  and  possessed  two  harbours  and  numerous  public 
buildings,  particularly  the  shrine  of  dDacus.  The  moles  of  the  ports 
and  walls  of  the  city  can  still  be  traced.  On  a hill  in  the  N.E.  of 


• This  name  occurs  in  .’Eschylns  : — 

'AicTav  Kvxpeeav. — Per$.  670.  ' 

s nA^Oovert  veKpSjy  SvanoTfUoi 

XoAafiiyov  docTol  irav  re  fTpooxupov  TomK. — JiiscH.  Pert.  272. 

’ The  mythical  account  of  its  original  population  is,  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants 
(itvpfirjKet)  of  the  island  into  Myrmidons,  over  whom  .4iacus  ruIe<L  Sec  Ov. 
Hct.  vii.  624,  seq. 
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the  island  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  temple  of  the  Doric  order, 
which  has  been  variously  regarded  as  that  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and 
that  of  Athena  noticed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  59).  The  sculptures  which 
adorned  it,  and  which  were  discovered  in  1811,  represent  events  con- 
nected with  the  Trojan  War.  The  temple  was  erected  early  in  the 
6th  century.  Another  town  named  QSa  was  in  the  interior  of  the 
island.  iEgina,  as  a dependency  of  Epidaurus,  became  subject  to 
Pheidon,  tyrant  of  Ai’gos,  about  b.c.  748.  It  soon  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  activity  : as  early  as  563  it  had  entered  into  relations  ^ 
with  Egypt,  and  about  500  it  held  the  empire  of  the  sens,  and  planted 
colonies  in  Crete  and  Italy.  The  authority  of  Epidaurus  was  i-enounced, 
and  jEgina  became  an  independent  state.  As  such  it  entered  into  a 
league  with  Thebes  against  Athens  in  505,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Attica.  The  iEginetans  did,  good  service  to  the  Greek  cause  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  Athenians,  to  whom  Ailgina  had  become,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  Pericles,  the  “eye-sore  of  the  Pir.eus,” 
defeated  them  in  460,  took  their  town  in  456,  and  expelled  the  whole 
population  in  43 1 : the  refugees  were  settled  at  Thyrea  by  the  Spartans, 
and  were  restored  by  Lysander  in  404. 

In  addition  to  these  we  have  to  notice — HelSna  or  Uacris,  Makroniei, 
off  the  E.  coast,  a long,  narrow  island,  uninhabited  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  ; FatrooU  Insula,  off  the  8.  point,  so  named  after  a 
general  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  built  a fort  on  it ; and  Belbina, 
St.  George,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  described  by  The- 
mistocles  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in  Hellas. 

§ G.  The  important  island  of  Ealxea,  Negropont^  lies  opposite  to 

the  coasts  of  Attica,  Bccotia,  and  Lo- 
cris.  Politically  it  was  closely  connec- 
ted with  the  first  of  these  countries,  to 
which  we  therefore  apfiend  it.  Geo- 
graphically it  lay  in  closer  contiguity 
to  Bccotia,  the  strait  separating  them, 
named  Euripos,  being  only  40  yards 
across  at  Chalcis.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  90 
miles ; its  breadth  varies  from  30  miles  to  4.  The  mountain-range 
which  traverses  it  throughout  its  whole  length  may  be  regarded  as  a 
continuation  of  Pelion  and  Ossa ; on  the  E.  coast  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  7266  feet;  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Censeum,’ 
Lithadha,  in  the  N.W. ; ArtemiMum  in  the  N:,  opposite  the  Thes- 
salian Magnesia,  the  scene  of  the  Persian  defeat  in  B.c.  480 ; Caphe- 


Coin  of  Eubcea. 


* The  modem  name  is  compounded  of  Egripo,  a corruption  of  Euripus,  and 
ponte^  “ a bridf^e.” 

* It  was  crowned  with  a temple  of  Zeus,  sumamed  Cenmus 

*Akt^  Ti«  «<rr’  ivB*  6pi^erai 

t«Aij  t iyKopira  Aif.  SOPH,  IVacA.  237. 

m d^4>4icAv(rTiK  Ev/Sota^  dxpop 
Kiji'fluop  cerTtP)  ci^a  'rrarpe^  Act 

Bto/xovc  7€p.€via.v  Tt  t/>vAAo5a.  /d.  752, 
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reo8,‘  Kavo  Boro,  in  the  S.E. ; and  Geraestus,^  Mandili,  in  the  S.E. 
Though  generally  mountainous,  the  island  contains  some  rich  plains, 
particularly  those  about  the  towns  of  Histiaea  and  Chalci’s— the  latter 
being  named  lAilantum.*  The  E.  coast  is  remarkably  rocky,  and 
both  the  prevalent  winds  and  the  currents  render  it  extremely 
dangerous.  The  part  called  the  “ Hollows  ” w-as  somewhat  N.  of 
Gera’stus.  The  streams  are  of  trifling  size.  The  island  was  fertile  : 
the  plains  produced  corn,  and  the  hills  fed  sheep.  The  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carystus  were  far-famed.  The  original  inhabitants  were  the 
Abantes,'*  after  whom  the  island  was  sometimes  named  Abantis ; 
but  in  historical  times  these  gave  place  to  Ionian  Greeks,  w'ho 
founded  the  most  important  towns;  viz.  Chalcis,  Eretria,  Oreus 
or  Histiaja, 'and  Carystus. 

Chalcis,  Egripo,  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Euripus,  just  where  the  strait 
is  divided  into  two  channels  by 
a rock,  which  now  forms  a central 
pier  for  the  bridge  that  connects 
the  island  with  the  mainland.  The 
extraordinary  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  currents^  at  this  point  were 
noticed  by  the  ancients.  Chalcis 
rose  to  great  commercial  import- 
ance, and  planted  colonies  in 
Sicily,  Italy,*’  and  Macedonia.  The  chief  events  in  history  are — its 
capture  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C,  506;  its  revolt  from  that  state  in 
445,  and  its  subsequent  reconquest  by  Pericles;  its  second  revolt 


Coin  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea. 


> On  this  promontory  the  Greek  fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy : — 

Topd^o)  WAayo?  Aiyatd?  dAof. 

*A/cral  6e  Mv<6»^v,  AiiAtot  re 

StcOpof  re  A^^i^  0'  ai  Kac^Tjpeioc  r'  aJtpai 

IIoAAwt'  BayouTtiiV  i/€Kp<ov. — EUR.  TrodtJL  88. 

Scit  triple  Mincrv© 

Sidus,  et  Euboicro  cautes,  ultorquc  Caphcrcus. — ^n,  xi.  260. 

* ’flpro  6'  cffl  Atyv?  ovpof  dij/biet'ai*  at  ftdA'  wica 

K^^fvda  ev*  repatorbt^ 

*Etvvxwa  KardyovTO,  HoM.  Od.  lil.  176. 

* Krivatov  6*  vavo'ucAetn)$  Ev^oit^c. 

6*  «7rt  ATfXdyrtp  ire8tw.  HOM,  Hymn,  in  Aj)oH.  2l9. 

* Ot  6’  Ev)3oiat»  exoi'  ftet^a  *A/3aKT€?.  li.  536. 

Tiou  S'  aSO’  Tjytpioytv’  ’^Ketftiqytap,  *Api]0$, 

XakKuiSovTidSrt^f  fuyoBvpMV  dpxbf  Id.  540. 

s Arctatus  rapido  fervet  qua  gurgite  pontus.  » 

Euripu&quu  trahit,  cursum  mutantihus  undiSt 
Chalcidlcus  puppes  ad  iniquam  classibus  Aulim. — Luc.  v.  234. 

• The  most  famous  of  these  colonics  was  Comce,  which  consequently  received 
the  epithet  “ Chalcidian  :** — 

Chalcidicaquc  levis  tandem  super  adstitit  arcc. — Viro.  vi,  17. 

llsec  ego  Chalcidicis  ad  tc,  Marccllc,  sonabam 

Littoribus,  fractas  ubi  Vesbius  egcrit  iras. — Stat.  Silc.  iv.  4,  78, 
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in  411,  which  was  again  unsuccessful;  the  attacks  upon  it  by  the 
' Runuins  in  207  and  U*2 ; and  its  destruction  by  Mumraius.  From 
its  position  "in  command  of  the  Euripus  it  was  termed  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  one  of  the  “ fetters  of  Greece.”  Eretria,  stood  S.  of 

Chalcis  at  the  S.W.  extre- 
mity of  the  plain  of  Lelan- 
tuni,  which  was  a bone  of 
contention  between  the  two 
cities.  The  original  town, 
near  Vathy,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  b.c.  490 
for  the  part  it  had  taken  in 
the  Ionian  revolt,  but  was 
again  rebuilt  more  to  the  S. 
at  Kastri.  The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  off  its  harbour,  in  411,  led  to 
its  revolt  from  that  power.  It  was  governed  by  tyrants  from  about  400 
to  341  ; and  was  taken  by  the  Romans  and  Rhodians  in  the  war  with 
Philip  V.  It  was  the  seat  of  a philosophical  school,  founded  by  Mene- 
demuB,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  tragic  poet  Achscus.  The  remains 
of  the  acropolis  and  of  a theatre  still  exist  at  Kattri.  Oreos  stood  on 
the  N.  coast,  and  was  originally  named  HLstiiea  :?  it  was  occupied  by  ~ 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  and  afterwards  became 
subject  to  Athens,  from  which  it  revolted  in  ii.C.  445,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  banished,  and  Athenian 
settlers  placed  in  their  stead.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oreus 
became  subject  to  Spai’ta,  and  remained  so  until  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

In  the  wars  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  it  was  taken  by  the 

latter  in  the  years  207  and 
200.  Carystas  was  situated 
on  the  S.  coast,  and  is 
chiefly  known  in  history 
as  the  place  where  the  Per- 
sians lauded  in  B.C.  490.  The 
marble  quarries  were  on  the 
slopes  of  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Ocha:  the  marble  was  > 
of  a green  colour  with  white 
Cola  of  Carystus.  hands,  and  was  much  prized 

at  Rome.® 

Of  the  less  important  towns  wq  may  notice  — Dinm,®  near  Prom. 
Cenaeum,  the  mother-city  of  Canae  in  AEolis ; iEdepsus,  on  the  X.W. 
coast,  with  some  warm  baths ; Orofaiae,  opposite  Cynus  in  Bccotia,  with 
an  oracle  of  Apollo  Seliniintius;  the  town  was  pai-tly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  n.c.  42G ; JEgse,  opposite  Anthedon,  possessing  a famous 
temple  of  Poseidon  Ain&rynthnii,  about  a mile  from  Eretria,  with  a 

’ It  Is  noticed  under  this  name  by  Homer,  as  abounding  in  grapes  : 

iroXuaTou^vAdv  9‘  'loTioiai'.  H.  11.  537. 

» Quidvc  domus  prodcst  Phrj-giis  innixa  coiumnis, 

Tmnare,  sivc  tuis,  sivc,  Caiyste,  tuisf — Tibcli,.  ill.  3,  IS. 

Idem  boatas  lautus  ex.struit  thermos 

De  marmore  onmi,  quod  Carystoa  invcnit. — .M.tnr.  ix.  78. 

S Kqpirdot'  t’  i^aXov,  Aiou  t'  almi  irnXitipov. — Ilojt.  It.  li.  538. 
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temple  of  Artemis  Amarynthia ; PorthmuB,  a harbour  on  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euboean  channel  opposite  to  llhamnus,  and  hence  a place  » 
of  importance  a.s  a point  for  attacking  the  coast  of  Attica;  Styra,  N.  of 
Carystus,  occupied  originally  by  a Dryopian  population,  a place  noticed 
in  the  Persian  War  and  subsequently  subject  to  Athen.s ; Genestus,  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don ; and,  lastly,  Cetinthus,'  on  the  N.E.  coiist. 

.History. — As  Ktibtca  never  formed  a single  political  state,  its  history 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  its  separate  towns.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  powerful  cities  in  early  times  : they  continued 
so  until  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  when  Chalcis  engaged  in  war  with 
Athens,  and  lost  its  tei-ritory  in  consequence  in  B.c.  506.  After  the 
Persian  War,  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  dependent  on  Athens  • it 
revolted  in  445  and  again  in  4ll,  but  was  reconquered  on  each  occa- 
sion. VV’ith  the  decline  of  Athenian  supremacy,  tyrants  established 
themselves  in  the  towns ; these  submitted  to  Macedonia  without  a 
struggle,  and  the  island  remained  a part  of  the  Macedonian  dominions 
until  194,  when  the  Romans  took  it  from  Philip  V. 

§ 7.  Not  far  distant  from  the  coast  of  Attica  lies  an  important 
group  of  islands,  to  which  the  name  of  Cycl&des^  was  given,  because 
they  Liy  in  a circle  (fV  koaXoi)  around  Delos,  which,  though  the 
smallest,  was  ttie  most  important  of  them.  These  islands  aiqtear 
to  be  physically  connected  with  Euboea,  and  to  be  a continuation  of 
the  same  elevation,  rising  from  the  sea  at  intervals.  The  numbers 
and  names  of  them  are  variously  given  ; but,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  following  twelve  constituted  the  group  : — Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Serlphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Rhcnea,  MyeSnos, 
Syros,  Tenos,  and  Andros.  The  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
rated is  in  a circle  commencing  at  the  N.W.  These  islands  were 
for  the  most  part  occupied  by  Ionian  colonists. 

Ceos  or  Cea,  Zea,  is  about  13  miles  S.E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  is  14  miles  in  length  by  10  in  breitdth.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  occupied  by  nymphs  who  were  driven  from  it  by  a lion. 
The  lonians  colonised  it  and  built  four  towns;  of  which  Iidis,  the 
capital,  in  the  N.,  was  the  most  celebrated  as  being  the  birth-place  of 
the  lyric  poets  Simonides®  and  Bacchylides,  and  of  the  philosopher 


‘ Aiyaf*  iy$a  Be  oi  xkxna  Biafiara  fiev0t<ri 

Xpi^ea»  lAopfutipoyra^  rerev^aTat,  a<f>0ira  aleC.^lL  xlli.  21. 

* The  ^ncral  appearance  of  theae  islands  hardly  justifles  the  epithet  of 
**  fluttering”  applied  to  them  by  Horace;  they  are  for  the  most  part  bare  and 
brown  : — 

Interfusa  nit&ntes 

Vites  Bpquora  Cycladas.  Cbrm.  i.  14,  19. 

Ftilffenteftyite  tenet  Cycladas.  Id.  Ui.  28,  14. 

• Horace  alludes  to  him  in  the  lines 


Non,  si  priores  Mmonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homcrus,  Pindaric®  latent, 

Ceroque,  et  Alcmi  minaces, 

Stcfiichorique  graves  Cammn®,  CVirm.  iv.  9,  5. 
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Ai'iston:  its  laws  were  so  excellent  as  to  pass  into  a proverb.  The 

other  towns  were — Coressia,  which  served  as  the  port  of  lulls ; Car- 

thsea,^  in  the  S.E. ; and  Poecessa  in  the  .S.AV.  Cythnos,  Thermia,  is 

seldom  mentioned  : its  chief 
celebrity  in  ancient  times 

was  derived  from  its  ex- 

cellent cheeses,  and  in 
modern  from  some  hot 
springs  to  which  it  owes 
its  present  name.  It  pos- 
sessed a town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  W.  coast  at 
Hebrxo-kastron,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist;  this  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  Philip’s  troops  in  n.c.  200,  and  was  unsuccessfully  be.sieged 
by  Attains  and  the  Khodians.  Seriphos,  Serpho,  was  chiefly  famed  for 

its  poverty  and  insiguiflc- 
auce,  and  was  hence  used  by 
the  Romans  as  a phvce  of 
banishment.®  It  possessed, 
however,  iron  and  copper 
mines.  It  was  the  fabled 
scene  of  the  education  and 
exploits  of  P^i-seus.®  Siph- 
nos,  Siphno,  attained  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  from 
its  gold  and  silver  mines, 
and  possessed  a treasuiy  at 
Delphi.  These  mines,  however,  were  at  length  worked  out,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  poor  even  to  a proverb.  They  manufactured  a 

superior  kind  of  pottery. 
The  chief  town  lay  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  on  the 
site  of  the  modem  Kaitro. 
Paros,  Paro,  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades ; it 
consists  of  a single  rovind 
mountain,  sloping  evenly  to 
a maritime  plain  which  sur- 
rounds it  on  all  sides.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  fine 
marble,  dug  out  of  the  sides  of  Mt.  Marpessa,'  and  for  its  figs.  The 

* Transit  et  antiqiise  Carthela  mocnia  Cese. — Ov.  Jfet.  vii.  368. 
s aistuat  InfcUx  angusto  limite  raundi, 

Ut  Gyarse  clau.sus  scopulis,  parvaque  Scripho. — Juv.  x.  169. 

® IIep(r<vv  otroTC  rpCrov  a- 
w<rev  KO(riyvrtTay 
. EivoAi'f  "S^pCt^xp 

Aaotoi  T€  poipav  ayiov, — PiXD.  Pi/th.  xli.  19. 

* Nec  magis  incepto  vultum  sermone  movetur, 

Guam  si  dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes. — Viao.  .En.  vi.  470. 

SroXov  OepeVt  Ilaptov 

Ai$ov  XtvKOTt'pay.  Pixn.  A'cm.  iv.  131. 

Urit  me  Glycerse  nitor 

Splendcntis  Paro  marmore  purius. — Iloa.  Corm.  i.  19,  5. 
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capital  was  on  the  W.  coast : remains  of  it  exist  at  Paroichia.  Its  chief 
historical  event  is  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Miltiides  to  subdue  it 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  poet  Archilochus  wii'*  bom  there. 
Naxos,  Naxia,  was  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  being  19  niiles  in  length 
by  15  in  breadth:  it  was  al:yi 
eminently  fertile,  producing 
corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit  <jf 
the  finest  description.  In  the 
centre  of  the  island  a moun- 
tiiin,  named  Drius,  rises  to 
the  height  of  3u0o  feet.  Its 
capital  stood  on  the  N.W. 
coast,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
town.  The  ruins  of  a temple 
still  exist  there.  Naxos  was  the  seat  of  a tyranny  before  the  Pei-sian 
War.  The  failure  of  the  Persian  expedition  against  it  in  n.C.  501  was 
indirectly  the  cause  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  island  was  cruelly  ravaged 
by  the  Persians  in  490.  After  the  Persian  War  it  was  subject  to  Athens, 
from  which  it  revolted  in  471  to  no  good  effect.  Delos, ^ Dliilee,  lies  in 
the  centre  of  the  Cyclades, 
between  Rhenea  and  Myconos. 

It  is  little  more  than  a rock, 
being  only  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  it  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  all  Hellas,  having 
been  called  into  existence  'as 
w’as  believed)  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by 
Zeus®  that  it  might  become  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  It 
enjoyed  a singul.ar  immunity  from  earthquakes?»which  was  attributed 
to  its  miniculous  origin.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  celebrated  by  a 
great  periodical  festival,  in  which  the  Atheniaia  and  other  nations  took 
pai-t.  The  sanctity  of  the  isle  is  attested  by  the  regard  shown  to  it  by 
Datis  and  Aidaphernes,  as  well  as  by  its  being  selected  as  the  ti"easury 
of  Greece  in  B.C.  477,  and  by  the  purification  of  it  by  the  Athenians 
, in  426.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  in  146,  it  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  bronze. 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  and  thenceforth  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  town  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island, 
just  under  Mount  Cynthus,'  a bare  granite  rock,  about  400  feet 

* Delos  had  a variety  of  poetical  names,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
Ortygia,  connected  with  the  legend,  that  Latona  was  changed  by  Jupiter  into 
a quail  (opruf).  The  name  Ortygia  occurs  in  Homer,  OtI.  v.  123;  xv.  403; 
but  in  the  latter  passage  it  is  described  in  terms  (odt  rpoirol  ijeKioio)  which  make 
it  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  applied  to  Delos.  See  note*,  p.  428. 

“ Sacra  mari  colitur  medio  gratissima  tellus 
Ncrcidum  matri,  et  Neptuno  /Kgteo  : 

Quam  pius  Arcitenens,  oras  et  littora  circuni 
Errantem,  Gyaro  celsa  Myconoque  revinxit, 

Immotamque  coli  dedit,  et  contemnere  ventos. — Vino.  vEn.  ill.  73. 

*H  wv  (re  npMTov  \rfruj  TtK€j  xapfia  ;3poTO(<ro', 

KAieOeta’a  rrpbt  KueOou  opov  Kpavap  eci  vijaip 

AtjXai  ev  dpafiipvTT;.  llox.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  25. 

■ Ipse  jugis  Cynthi  graditur,  moUique  fluentem 
Eionde  premit  crinem  flngens,  atquc  implicat  auro. — Vino.  .Eh.  iv.  147 
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high,  which  served  as  its  acropolis.  A small  stream,  named  Inupus, 
and  an  oval  lake  are  noticed  by  the  ancients.  The  foundations  of 
the  theatre,  of  a stoa,  and  of  a few  houses,  are  all  the  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  town : the  rest  of  the  materials  were  transported  to 
Venice  and  Constantinople.  Bhen§a*  is  separated  from  Delos  by  a 
strait  .about  half  a mile  wide : it  is  about  ten  rnilas  in  circumference, 
and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  inlets.  It  served  as  the  burial-place 
of  Delos.  UyeSnOB,’  Mykono,  is  little  else  than  a barren  granite  rock, 
ten  miles  in  length  and  six  in  its  greatest  breadth,  with  two  towns  on 
it : its  inhabitants  were  famed  for  their  avarice.  SjTOS,  Syra,  was  a 
more  fertile  island,  but  hardly  deserves  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Uomer,''  though  it  still  produces  good  wine.  It  possessed  two 
cities,  one  on  the  E.  the  other  on  the  W.  const.  The  philosopher 
Pherecydes  was  a native  of  Syros.  TenOB,  Tino,  lies  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Delos,  and  is  about  fifteen  miles  long.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades.  The  inhabibints  were  wealthy,  and  paid 
a yearly  tribute  of  3600  drachm®  to  Athena.  The  capital  stood  on 
tile  S.W.  coast,  and  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon.  The 
island  was  famed  for  its  fine  garlic.  AndrOB,  Andro,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  group,  is  twenty-one  miles  long  and  eight  broad:  it  was 
fertile,  and  particularly  famed  for  its  wine.  The  town  lay  in  the  middle 
of  the  W.  coast:  it  was  besieged  by  Thein'stocles  after  the  Persian  War, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  S W.  of  Andros  is  the 
small  island  of  OyaroB,  Jura,  a barren  rock,  about  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  the  Roman  emperoVs  used  as  a place  of  banishment:*  a 
purple  fishery  was  carried  on  there. 

IX.  Megaris. 

§ 8.  The  small  district  of  Megfiru  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  extending  from  the  confines  of  Bocotia 
on  the  N.  to  Corinthia  on  the  S. ; the  iimit  in  the  latter  direction 
having  been  originally  at  Crommyou  on  tlie  Saronic,  .and  Thermas 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  but  afterwards  more  to  the  N.,  at  the  Sci- 


^ Na^ov  r*.  Tjii  Hopot,  *Prfvald  n ircTp^eo’ca. — Hoif.  ITymn,  in  ApoU.  44. 

• The  epithet  humilem,  applied  to  this  island  by  Ovid,  is  incorrect : it  was  one 
of  the  islands  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (sec  note  •,  above). 

nine  humilem  Myconon,  cretosaque  rura  Cimoli. — Ov.  Met.  >ii.  463. 

Ipsa  tua  Mycono  Gyaroque  revclli. 

Dele,  times.  Stat.  TTieb.  iil.  438. 

4 N^trov  nv  XvpiTf  sucA^tricrrat,  el  irov  ojcoveiv, 

'OpTvyiq?  /caihfirepOev,  o0i  rpoiral  rjeXioto, 

OuTt  weptirAqBTjv  Aivv  Tdaov  oAA*  dyaffp  pev, 

EvBotov,  eupojAov,  oitwfXji&Tfi,  TroAoirvpov. — Od.  xv.  402. 

I'here  is  room  for  doubt  whether  Homer’s  Sjrie  is  identical  with  Syros,  or 
whether  it  is  not  rather  a poetic  fiction.  The  question  turns  partly  on  the 
.hirther  question  whether  Homer’s  Ortygia  represents  Delos. 

* .\ude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  et  carccrc  dignum. — Juv.  i.  73. 

Vt  Gyar®  clausus  scopuUs,  parvaque  Seripho. — In.  x.  170. 

It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  tbe  rocks  to  which  Delos  was  anchored  (see 
note  p.  427),  though  it  is  not  particularly  near  that  island.  The  epithet  ceha 
is  misplaced,  whether  it  be  ajtplicd  to  Gyarus  or  (ns  in  some  copies)  to  Myconus. 
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ronian  rocks.  In  the  N.E.  Megaris  was  contiguous  to  Attica ; else- 
where it  was  hounded  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Saronic  on  the  E.  It  thus  lay  open  on  the  side  of 
Attica  alone,  and  was  naturally  connected  with  that  country  rather 
than  wifh  any  other.  It  is  a rugged  and  mountainous  country,  and 
contains  only  a single  plain  about  6 or  7 miles  long,  and  about  the 
same  in  breadth;  which  opens  towards  the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  S., 
and  was  named  Leucon,  “ the  White  Plain.”  The  chief  moimtain-i 
range  was  named  UeranSa,  Makriplayi,  a southerly  extension  of 
Cithaeron,  which  stretches  across  the  isthmus  like  a vast  wall,  and 
forma  the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. It  was  crossed  at  three  points : on  the  W.  by  a road  near 
the  sea-coast,  little  frequented  from  its  distance ; in  the  centre  by 
the  pass  now  named  Dervmia,  which  was  probably  the  main  line  of  ' 
communication  in  early  timte ; and  on  the  E.  by  a coast-road,  which 
afterwards  became  the  main  line  of  communication,  and  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  difiBculty,  being  carried  for  several  miles  along 
a narrow  ledge  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  some  600  or  700  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  pass  is  the  Scironia  Saza‘  of  antiquity,  the  Kake- 
scala,  “ Bad  Ladder,”  of  modern  times.^  On  the  borderxif  Attica 
were  the  heights  of  Eerata,  before  noticed.  The  promontory  of 
JEgipIanctus  “ is  on  the  W.  coast. 


MiDoa.  Nisdea.  * Megura. 


§ 9.  The  capital,  Meg&ra,  stood  on  a low  hill  with  a double  sum- 
mit, in  the  plain  already  noticed,  about  a mile  and  a half  from  tlie 


• They  were  said  to  have  'been  so  named  after  Sciron,  a robber  whom  Theseus 
destroyed  : — 

Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lelegeiu  mceiiia,  limes 

Composito  Scirone  patet : sparsique  latronis  . 

Terra  ncjrat  sedem,  sedem  negat  ossibus  unda  : 

Queb  Jactata  din  fertur  durasse  vetustas 

In  scopulos:  scopulis  nomen  Scirouis  inhmrct. — Ov.  3/ct.  vii.  US. 

' lladrian  rendered  this  road  passable  for  carriages. 

8 XifLwjv  6*  vnip  VopySimv  effmjtffrv  ^<K‘ 

*Opot  r*  iw*  AiytirAaYicroe  i^uevovtuvov^ 

’Clrpvvt  deofioe  nr)  xari(tir€ai  mipoe.—  .ICsCH.  Aff.  302. 
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Saronic  Gulf.  The  summits  were  named  Caria  and  Alcathoe, 
Caria  being  probably  the  highe.st,  and  were  each  the  site  of  an 
acroiX)lis.  Below  the  city  was  a jx)rt-town  named  Nissea,  connected 
with  Mcgara  by  long  walls,  wliich  have  now  wholly  disa]ipenred- 
I’he  jKirt  itself  was  formed  by  a small  island  named  Min5a,  which 
was  united  to  Xisa’a  by  a bridge  over  a morass.  This  island  is  now, 
in  all  probability,  incorporated  with  the  mainland,  and  is  a rocky 
‘hill  on  the  margin  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  otherwise  identifier! 
with  a small  island  still  existing  off  the  coast,  but  at  too  great  a 
distance  (200  yards)  to  be  connected  by  a bridge,  and  with  the  pro- 
montory of  Tikho  more  to  the  E.,  which  is  too  distant  to  accord  with 
the  length  of  the  walls.  Megara  possessed  a second  port  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  named  Pagse  or  Pega',  Psatlio.- 

The  town  of  Hegafa  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Jfisus  son  of 
Pandiou,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  re.stored  by  Alcathous  • son 
of  Pelops.  The  Megarians  theinsolves  attributed  its  origin  to  Car,  son 
of  Phoroueus.  Its  situation  was  highly  favom’able  for  commerce,  a.s  all 
the  roads  between  Northern  Greece  and  Peloponnesus  passed  through 
its  territory,  while  its  j>orts  gave  it  com  in  unication  with  the  E.  and 
W.  It  was  beautified  with  numerou.s  edifices,  particularly  the  Olym- 
pieum  or  inclosure  "tif  Zeus  Olympius,  the  llouleuterion,  the  Pry- 
taneum,  numerous  temples  and  tombs,  and  a magnificent  aqueduct  built 
by  Theagenes.  The  .whole  of  these  buildings  have  disappeared,  and 
modern  Megara  is  a poor  place,  occupying  the  western  summit. 

History. — Megaris  was  originally  a part  of  Attica,  and  thus  an  Ionian 
state.  It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a long 
time  subject  to  Corinth.  The  Dorians  were  expelled  in  Sokm's  time, 
and  Megar.i  rose  to  great  commereial  jirosperity,  not  only  attaining 
its  indeiiendeuce,  but  becoming  the  mother-city  of  numerous  colonics 
in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  Its  power  was  weakened  partly  by  its  internal 
dissensions  and  partly  by  its  contests  with  the  neighbouring  states  of 
Athens  and  Corinth.  In  li.O.  4.'i5  the  Megarians  formed  an  alliance 
with  Athens  which  lasted  for  ten  years.  In  the  early  jiart  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  they  sufferetl  severely  from  Athenian  inroads:  in 
427  Nicias  blockaded  Nic»a,  and  in  424  they  got  possession  both  of  it  and 
of  the  Long  Walls,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Megara.  The  Mega- 
rians themselves  levelled  the  Long  Walls  shortly  after.  Thenceforward 
Megara  is  seldom  noticed.  ^ It  became  the  seat  of  a philo.sophical 
school,  founded  by  Eucleides,  and  it  obtained  under  the  Homans  an 
ill  fame  for  licentiousness. 


• Apollo  is  said  to  have  aided  Alcathous : the  stone  on  which  he  deposited  his 
lyre,  when  struck,  returned  a musical  sound : the  stone  was  preserved  in  the 
Prodomcis : — 

4>or/3«  deaf,  auriw  fTnJpya>o-ac  irdAiv  dsonr, 

*AAxa06tf>  IltAoTros  Traidl  xaoi^djueros.—T'Aeogn  771. 

Sefria  turris  erat  vocalibus  addita  muris  : 

In  quibus  auratam  proles  Ix;toia  fertur 

Deposuisse  lyram  : saxo  sonus  cjus  inhsesit. — Ov.  Met.  vlii.  H. 
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PELOPON'SESUS  1 CORIKTHIA,  ACHAIA,  ELIS,  ME8SENIA. 

§ 1.  Peloponnesus.  I.  Corinthia,  &c.  §2.  Corinthia.  §3.  Corinth. 

§ 4.  Sicyonia.  § 5.  Phliasia.  § 6.  Cleonae.  II.  Achaia.  § 7. 
Boundaries;  Mountains;  Rivera.  §8.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History. 
III.  Elis.  § 9.  Boundaries;  Mountains.  § 10.  Rivers.  § 11. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  History.  IV.  Messenia.  § 12.  Boundaries; 
Mountains;  Rivei-s.  §13.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History;  Islands. 

§ 1.  The  physical  features  of  the  Feloponnesiu  have  been  already 
noticed  in  the  general  description  of  Greece.  It  only  remains  for  us 
here  to  jiccount  for  the  name,  and  to  enumerate  the  provinces  into 
which  it  wa-s  divided.  The  name  of  Peloponnesus,  “ the  Isle  of 
Pelops,”  came  into  vogue  subsequently  to  the  Dorian  immigration, 
and  embodied  the  belief  of  the  later  Greeks  as  to  the  wealth  and  in- 
fluence of  Pelops,  the  hero  of  Olympia.  The  earlier  names,  as  given 
in  the  Iliad,  were  Apia*  (from  aVd,  “the  distant  land”),  and 
Argos.  Its  area  is  computed  at  1779  square  miles ; and  its  popula- 


1 Kai  Tutatv  cyw  fi€$Cfi.CX.€OV  ««  IIvAov  cA0w»', 

Ty}\6€tu  yaiiff  KoXitravro  avroi. — II.  i.  26A. 

yvvaxK  tvtiBi*  ai^ef 
*AirCrf^  yaii^,  wbv  at;(^i7Tcui,>i' ; 
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tion,  during  tiie  flourishing  period  of  Greek  history,  at  upwards  of  a 
million.  It  w<is  subdivided  into  numerous  states  of  various  sizes, 
of  which  the  following  six  were  the  most  important : — Achaia,  Elis, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  Argolis,  and  Arcadia  ; while  Corinthia,  Sicyonia, 
Phliasia,  and  Cleona?,  were  of  small  size. 

I.  Corinthia,  Sicyonia,  Phuasia,  and  Cleon.e. 

§ 2.  The  territory  of  Corinth,  described  by  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Corinthia  (17  Kopiv6ia),  occupied  the  isthmus  which  connects 
Northern  Greece  with  Peloponnesus,  together  with  a certain  amount 
of  district  on  either  side  of  it.  Towards  the  N.  it  extended  to  the 
border  of  Megaris,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Gcranean 
range;  towards  the  S.  it  bordered  on  Argolis,  and  was  bounded  by 
the  Onean  range.  The  Saronic  and  Corinthian  Gulfs  approach 
one  another  between  these  ranges,  and  are  divided  by  a low  ridge 
about  miles  across,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  only  246  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
favourably  this  district  was  situated  both  for  military  and  com- 
mercial purjioses.  It  was  the  gate ' of  the  Peloponnesus.  N.  and  S. 
It  was  shut  off  from  the  adjacent  countries  by  mountain  ranges 
which  were  difficult  to  cross ; E.  and  \V.  it  held  easy  intercourse 
with  the  shores  of  the  iEgaian  and  of  the  Ionian  seas,*  by  means  of 
the  Saronic  Gulf  in  the  former  direction,  and  the  Corinthian  in  the 
latter.  The  intervening  land  served  to  connect  as  well  as  sepa- 
rate these  seas,  and  rendered  Corinth  the  entrepot  of  commerce  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe.  In  addition  to  these  natural  advantages, 
nature  provided  an  admirable  acropolis  in  the  celebrated  Aoro- 
corinthus,  an  outlying  member  of  the  OnSan  range,  which  rises  in 
an  isolated  mass  to  the  height  of  1900  feet,'*  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  soil  of  Corinthia  was  by  no  means  fertile, 
the  coast-plain  in  the  direction  of  Sicyon  being  the  only  arable  land 
in  the  whole  district. 


* When  Agenilaus  captured  Corinth,  he  U described  as — 

di'aTrcrdo’ac  IleXoirovK^aov  Tat  frvAat. — Xkn.  Ages.  2. 

It  has  been  termed  in  modem  times  the  “ Gibraltar  of  Greece.” 

* Hence  Corinth  is  described  as  the  “ city  of  the  two  seas  — 

6inopov  Kopv(j}aif  IcSjaioi'.  EuHiP.  Troad,  1087. 

Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rbodon,  aut  Mitylencn, 

Aut  Kphesum,  bimarisve  Corinthi  • 

Mcenia.  Hor.  Carm.  i.  7,  1. 

* The  description  of  .Statius  is  hardly  exaggerated  ; modern  travellers  have 
remarked  on  the  cbnical  shadow  of  the  rock  stretching  midway  across  the 
isthmus : — 

Qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in  auras 
Tollit,  et  altema  geminum  mare  protegit  umbra. — Theb.  vii.  lOfi. 
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The  Isthmus  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory, 
both  as  the  spot  where  the  merchandise  was  conveyed  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  as  the  .scene  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The  name  probably  comes 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Greek  l-tvai,  and  the  Latin  i-re  “to  go," 
and  thus  meant  a “passage.”^  The  traffic  was  originally  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  Diolcns,  a level  road,  on  which  small  vessels  could  be 
transported  bodily  by  means  of  rollers,  and  the  merchandise  of  the 
larger  ones  conveyed  in  carts.  A canal  was  frequently  projected,  and 
actually  commenced  by  Nero,  but  the  scheme  was  not  carried  out:  it 
may  be  traced  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf  for  1200  yai’ds.  A short 
distance  S.  of  the  Diolcus  the  Isthmus  was  crossed  by  a wall,  which 
may  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent : it  was  fortified  with  square 
towers.  Tlie  date  of  this  work  is  uncertain : it  probably  was  re-erected 
on  various  occasions.  Temporary  defences  were  thrown  uj)  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  again  in  B.c.  369  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Isthmian  ^ames  were  celebrated  at  a spot  immediately  S.  of  the 
wall.  The  sanctuary  was  a level  spot  of  an  irregular  quadrangnlai' 
form,  enclosed  by  strong  walls,  and  containing  the  temple  of  Poseidon 
and  other  sanctuaries.  The  stadium  lay  to  the  S.  and  the  theatre  to 
the  W.  of  the  sanctuary.  The  games  were  celebrated  every  two  years 
in  honour  of  Poseidon,”  under  the  presidency  of  the  Corinthians,  and, 
during  the  ruin  of  Corinth,  of  the  Sicyonians. 

§ 3.  The  mountain  ranges  have  been  already  noticed.  OnSa  was 
so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  an  ass’s  back.  It  closes  the 
entrance  of  the  Isthmus  on  the  S.,  and  was  passable  at  two  ^xiints — 
by  a ravine  between  its  W.  extremity  and  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  by 
a road  lhat  skirted  the  Saronic  Gulf  at  its  E.  extremity.  Geranea, 
in  the  N.,  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  OlmisB  and  Herseum,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  latter,  now  C.  St.  Nikolaos, 
was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Isthmus,  and  was  crowned  with 
a temple  of  Juno,  which  did  service  as  a fortress.  The  only  stream 
of  importance  is  the  Nemea,  which  rises  in  Apesas  and  flows  north- 
wards through  a deep  vale  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  fonning  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The  inha- 
bitants were  mainly  ^Eolians,  but  the  dominant  race  in  historical 
times  were  Dorians.  'The  capital,  Corinthns,  was  the  only  imix>rtant 
town  in  the  district.  It  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, with  its  acropolis  on  the  summits  of  the  rock,  and  jms- 
sessed  two  ports — Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian,  and  Genchre®  on  the 
Saronic  Gulf. 

The  site  of  Corinth  was  not  strictly  on  the  plain,  but  upon  a broad 
level  rock  some  200  feet  above  the  plain.  It  was  surrounded  with 


® Pindar  expressly  tenns  it  the  **  bridge  of  the  sea  — 

Kal  iroi^ui^a 

np6  Kopit^v  re^xecpK.  Itihm,  !▼.  34. 

• *l9$fLiay  lynTOiCt  vkkov^ 

Bet'OKpaTCi  Tlo<rtiSduv  hird<T<uif 
avrep  K6fiav 

c-tXivtou.  PiND.  Isthm.  ii.  20. 

ANC.  GEOG. 
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walls,  extending  (those  of  the  Acrocorinthus  included)  to  86  stadia  ; 
and  it  was  connected  with  Lechseum  by  two  walls  (Plan,  10,  10),  each  12' 
stadia  long.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  from  70,00u  to 
80,000.  The  buildings  of  the  old  town  were  almost  wholly  destroyed 

by  Mummius  in  li.c.  146, 
and  the  only  account  we 
have  of  the  place  refers 
to  the  new  town,  which 
was  visited  by  Pausauias. 
The  Agoi-a  (1)  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  was  adorned  with  a 
vast  number  of  temples 
and  statues ; from  it  four 
main  arteries  ran  at  right 
angles  to  each  other, 
leading  to  Acrocorinthus 
and  to  the  gates  of  Cen- 
chreoe  (4),  Lechaeum  (5 
Sicyon  ( 6 ),  and  Tenea  ( 7 
Below  Acrocoianthus  was 
an  edifice  named  Sisy 
pheium  (9).  The  Pro 
pylsea,  Od6um,  Gymna- 
sium, and  other  public 
Plan  of  Corinth.  buildings,  were  grouped 

about  these  stseets. 
Very  few  remains  now  exist  of  the  old  Greek  town  ; we  have  in  the  W. 
seven  Doric  columns,  conjectured,  but  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  be- 
long to  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis  (2),  and  in  the  N.  foundations, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  (.8):  of  the  Roman  town  in  the 
E.,  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  ruins  apparently  of  some  baths.  The 
Aarocozinthns  (a)  was  partly  enclosed  with  walls : in  the  greater  part  of 

its  circuit  it  wtis  inacces- 
sible from  its  cliffs  ; the 
summit  is  not  perfectly 
level,  but  rises  into 
crests ; it  was  once 
covered  with  buildings 
now  in  ruins ; the  ancient 
temple  of  Venus  stood  on 
the  E.  crest,  but  all  traces 
of  ;t  have  vanished.  The 
celebrated  fountain  of 
Feirene^  (8)  still  remains: 
the  chief  spring  is  on  the 

Fountain  of  Peircne  at  Corinlli.  summit  of  the  Acrocor- 

inthus; two  other  springs- 
in  the  city  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  were  also  known 


t So  celebrated  was  this  fountain,  that  Pindar  describes  Corinth  as  the  “ city 
of  Peirene — 

Town  fjiav  efewxrr’  iv  o- 
* orei  netpaeac  aif>crepov 

Mee  Trarpbr  dpx^  Kai  Pa$vt 

KAapoe  tfAiMv  aai  fjjyapov.  Olymp.  xiii.  85. 

Euripides 


1 

I 

I 

II 
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by  the  name  of  Peirene— one  being  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthus 
and  now  named  Mustapha;  the  other,  Paliko,  on  the  road  to  Le- 
ch®unn  Outside  the  walls,  on  the  E.,  was  the  suburb  of  CranSum 

(B) ,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  citizens.  Lechseum 

(C) ,  was  the  chief  station  of  the  ships  of  war,  and  the  emporium  of 
the  traffic  with  the  \V.  coasts  of  Greece  and  Italy  ; the  site  of  the 
port,  which  was  artificial,  is  now  a lagoon.  CenchresB,  distant  about 
8J  miles,  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  Asia,  and 
was  a natural  port  improved 
by  moles:  the  name  of 
Kekhries  is  still  attached  to 
the  site,  but  no  town  exists 
there.  Corinth  was  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  Greek 
art : painting  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  there : the 
most  ornate  style  of  Greek  architecture  still  bears  the  name  of  Cor- 
inthian: statuary  also  flourished,  and  the  finest  bronze®  for  tins  pur- 
pose was  known  as 

Corinthiacum, 
while  its  pottery  was 
hardly  less  cele- 
brated. Ship-build- 
ing was  carried  on, 
and  the  first  trireme 
was  built  there. 

Though 'Corinth  pro- 
duced Arion,  the 
second  inventor  of 
the  dithyramb,  and 
the  Cyclic  poets 
-®son,  Eumelus,  and 
Eumolpus,  yet  lite- 
rature was  not  much 
patronized  there.  'The  wealth*  and  licentiousness*  of  the  place  were 


Boman  Coin  of  Corinth. 

Ofl  the  obTene,  the  b<?«d  of  the  Eropi'ror  Antonioui  Piue. 

On  the  lereree,  the  port  of  Cenchrem. 

The  Ivtterm  C . L . ] , CXDR.  itand  for  Colooia  Lnue  Julin  Corinthae. 


Euripides  also  speaks  of  it  as  the  **  revered  water,”  and  describes  it  as  the 
resort  of  the  Corinthian  ciders  who  played  at  draughts  there  ; the  fountain  to 
which  he  refers  is  the  northern  one  : — 

Hc9W0^  7rpo<reXSu>Vt  £v6a  6^  troAoircpoi 

dcurcrovcri,  trtfJivhy  ofu^l  v&op.  J^ed,  67. 

*H  Xltipijvaf  v^tvaofUva 

npocnroAcK  otxrpa  vSamv.  -Troad,  208. 

Tho  fountain  whence  Pegasus  was  caught  up  by  Bellerophon  was  probably  the 
one  on  the  Acrocorinthus. 

* Illusasque  auro  vestes,  Ephyreiaque  {era. — Vino.  Otora.  ii. 

® Even  in  the  Homeric  age  it  was  emphatically  the  “wealthy  ” Corinth  : — 
'A4»vti6v  rc  K6piv$0Vf  ivKTiptvat  rt  KXcwra;. — II.  11.  570. 

^ Hence  the  well  known  expression  ov  irtu'rbf  av6pbf  elc  KoptvOov  corlv  & 
frXot){. 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. — Hor.  £p.  i.  17,  36. 
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proverbial  : it  waa  favourably  known  for  its  hospitality  towards 
strangera.* 

Of  the  other  places  in  Corinthia,  we  must  notice  — Schcenas,  Kala- 
inalii,  which  stood  on  the  Saronic  Gulf  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus  ; Solygeia,  on  a hill  of  tlio  same  name,  S.  of  Cenchreae,  the 
scene  of  an  engagement  between  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians  in  B.c. 
42  j ; Firsens,  Forlo  Franco,  a harbour  on  the  confines  of  Epidaurus, 
where  the  Athenians  blockaded  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  412  ; Tenea, 
in  the  valley  that  runs  S.  of  Corinth,  probably  at  Chilimodi,  the  town 
where  Qidipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his  childhood,  and  whence  Arohias 
drew  most  of  his  colonists  for  Syracuse  : its  inhabitants  claimed  a 
Trojan  origin,  and  were  on  this  account  spiired  by  Mummius  ; Pirsenm, 
1‘erachora,  near  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  betw'een  the  promontories  Herseum 
and  Olrniaj,  and  (Enoe,  more  to  theE.,  each  possessing  a strong  fortress 
for  the  defence  of  this  district ; and  Crommyon,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
once  the  property  of  Megaris : its  ruins  are  near  the  chapel  of 
SI.  Tbeodorus. 

HiBfory. — Tlie  foundation  of  Corinth  was  cairied  back  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  mythical  ages.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  noticed  under 
the  two-fold  appellation  of  Ephyra®  and  Corinthus — the  first  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  the  second 
from  a son  of  Zeus.  A Phoenician  colony  settled  on  the  Acrocorinthus 
at  an  early  period,  and  introduced  the  worahip  of  Aphrodite,  for  which 
the  town  was  ever  celebrated.  The  original  population  was  of  the 
jEolian  race,  but  the  place  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  who  thence- 
forth became  the  dominant  class.  The  earliest  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleids,  commencing  with  Xletes  and  continuing  for  twelve  gene- 
rations, from  B.c.  1074  to  747.  This  was  followed  by  an  oligarchy, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Bacchiadte,  which  lasted  imTil  657,  and 
under  which  the  foundations  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Corinth 
were  laid,  and  the  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corey ra  planted.  A tyranny 
succeeded  under  Cypselus,  G57-627,  Periander,  6275-86,  and  Psam- 
metichus,  58J-580,  when  an  aristocracy  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  Sparta.  The  Corinthians  sided  with  Sparta  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  it  opposed  her,  and  was  engaged 
in  war  with  hei’  from  395  until  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387,  when  the 
alliance  was  resumed.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  Corinth  was  held 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  continued  in  their  hands  until  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephala;,  when  the  Romans  declared  it  free,  but  retained  jios- 
session  of  Acrocorinthus.  Corinth  afterwards  became  the  head-quai^rs 
of  the  Achaean  League,  and  was  consequently  taken  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  Mummius  in  146;  and  thus  the  “light  of  all  Greece,"  as  Cicero 
termed  it,  was  quenched.  It  remained  in  ruins  until  46,  wdien  Julius 
Caesar  planted  a colony  of  veterans  and  freedmen  there,  and  it  again 
became  a flourishing  town,  with  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus. 

St.  Paul's  Travels. — Corinth  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his  second 
apostolical  journey.  A lai'ge  community  of  Jews  was  settled  there,  and 


® TpuroAvfiirtorucat' 

Olxor,  ofiepou  atrroir, 

Se'yoitri  Se  Sepanoyra,  ynuao^iat 
Tar  oA/Stav  KopivOop.  'laSfitov 

npdSvpor  Iloffeijarov,  dyAnoxovpov. — PiND.  Olymp.  xUL  1. 

® 'Eoti  irdAtv  pvxv.  *Apyeov  ^1^J^d^0TO40, 

'Ei-Sa  Si  XimpoB  itrxxy.  & xipSiVTOB  y<V«r*  drdpwi'. — IL  vi.  162. 
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was  temporarily  increaaed  by  the  decree  of  Claudius,  which  expelled  all 
Jews  from  Rome.  Ho  remained  there  eighteen  months,  and  founded  a 
church,  to  which  he  afterwards  addressed  two  epistles.  Thence  he 
went  to  Cenchrem,  and  sailed  for  Syria  (Acts  xviii.  1-18).  He  pro- 
biibly  visited  it  again  from  Ephesus  during  his  three  years’  abode  at 
that  place,  and  certainly  at  a later  period  of  his  third  jouraey  (Acts 
XI.  3). 

§ 4.  The  territory  of  Sicyon  lay  along  the  coast  of  the  Corintliian 
Gulf,  contiguous  to  Corinthia  on  the  E.,  Achaia  on  the  W.,  an(| 
Phliasia  and  Cleon®  on  the  S.  It  consisted  of  little  beyond  the 
valley  of  the  Asopus,  8t.  George,  which,  as  it  approaches  the  sea, 
opens  out  into  a wide  and  remarkably  fertile  plain,  on  which  the 
olive^  more  particularly  flourished.  In  addition  to  the  Asopus,  the 
Nemea  ran  along  its  E.,  and  the  Sythas  along  its  W.  Ix)rder : these 
were  but  small  streams.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
lonians,  with  a dominant  race  of  Dorians.  They  were  divided  into 
four  tribes,  of  which  the  Dorians  formed  three — Ilylleis,  Pamphyli, 
and  Dymanatffi ; and  the  old  Sicyonians  the  remaining  one  — 
i^gialeis. 

The  capital,  Sicyon,  occupied  a strong  position  on  a flat  hill,  about 
two  miles  from  the  gulf 
where  the  village  of  Fasi- 
lika  now  stands.  The 
height  is  defended  on 
every  side  by  a natural 
wall  of  precipices,  and  is 
accessible  only  by  one  or 
two  narrow  piissages : the 
Asopus  flows  along  its  E 
side,  and  the  Helisson 
along  the  \V.  The  town 
in  it.s  gi'eatest  extent 
consisted  of  three  parts 
—the  Acropolis,  on  the 
hill;  the  lower  town  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the 
hill;  and  the  port-town, 
which  was  fortified,  and 
connected  with  the  acro- 
polis by  means  of  long 
walls.  The  town  . pos-  Site  of  Sicyon. 

SeSSed  numerous  fine  a.  Vantad.  bbb.  of  nnoent  waits, 

temples  and  public 

buildings  : of  these,  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  rock ; 
of  the  stadium,  adjacent  to  it;  and  of  the  temple  of  Tyche  and  Dioscuri, 
may  still  be  seen.*  The  only  other  place  of  importance  in  Sicyonia  was 
Titane,  which  stood  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
possessed  a temple  of  Asclepius:  the  ruins  of  it  are  caWed  PoLeokaetron, 


♦ Qunt  Sicyon  baccas,  quot  parit  Ilybla  favos. — Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  15,  l(b 
Venit  hiems  : tcritur  Sicyonia  bncca  trapetis. — Viro.  Georg,  ii.  519. 

* The  modern  name  VatilikA  (to  /SocriAtod)  has  reference  to  these  ruins. 
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Hitiory. — Sicyon  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Greece,  and  was  in 
the  earliest  ages  known  by  the  names  of  ^gialea,  MecOne,  which  was 

its  sacerdotal  designation, 
and  Telchinia,  as  being 
one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  workers  in  metal.  In 
the  heroic  age  it  was  the 
abode  of  the  Ai'give  Ad- 
rastua.«  It  was  at  first 
dependent  upon  Argos; 
it  then  became  the  seat 
of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Orthagoridas  from  b.c. 
676  to  560:  subsequently  the  Sicyonians  were  staunch  allies  of  Sparta, 
and  took  an  active  part  against  Athens  in  the  Mcgiwian  and  Pelopunne- 
sian  Wars,  as  well  as  against  Corinth  in  39t,  and  Thebes  in  371;  the 
latter  power  gained  possession  of  the  place  in  368,  but  did  not  retain  it. 
In  323  Sicyon  joined  the  other  Greeks  in  the  Lamian  War.  A series  of 
rulers  succeeded  one  another,  and  the  place  had  no  settled  master  until 
its  decline  about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  the  chief  events 
were  its  capture  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  b.c.  303,  when  its  name  was 
changed  for  a while  to  Demetiias,  and  the  devastation  of  its  territory 
by  Cleomenes  iu  2.33,  and  by  the  .^tolians  in  22 1 . Sicyon  was  famed  as 
the  earliest  school  of  painting  and  statuary,  and  also  for  the  skill  of  its 
inhabitants  in  articles  of  dress.  The  painters  Eupompus,  Pamphilus, 
and  Apelles,  and  the  sculptors  Canachus  and  Lysippus  lived  here.  Its 
finest  paintings  were  removed  to  Rome  by  M.  S^rmus. 


Map  of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Pbliuk. 


A.  Phliut.  ] 1.  Ruini^  ptrhBpt  of  Aleip. 

B.  AreUtTre*  or  Aruuia.  j 2.  T)>e  Rtile  lenJiaff  to  Corinth. 

C.  Mount  Tricarmnoa.  i 8.  Palf^a.*tnjn  on  Mount 

D D.  llie  Asopui  I lYicnranun. 

4.  The  way  to  Nenic*. 


§ 5.  The  territory  of 
Phlins  was  bounded  by 
Sicyonia  on  the  N., 
Arcadia  on  the  W., 
Cleonae  on  the  E.,  and 
Argolis  on  the  S. : it 
consisted  of  a small 
valley  about  900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  from  which 
tributary  streams  pour 
down  to  the  river 
Aaopos,  in  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  The  chief 
heights  were  named 
Came&tes,  or  Arantinns, 
Polyfmgo,  in  the  S.,  in 
which  the  Asopus  rises ; 
and  TricarSnon,  in  the 
N.E.,  which  rises  to 
three  summits.  The 


* Kal  od*  op*  *’A6pT70T05  irpir'  ep/5a<rtAcvevt— /Mi.  572. 
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ancient  capital  was  on  Arantinus,  and  was  named  Arantia  aj.xl 
Areethyrea.  The  later  capital,  Phlius,  stood  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Tricaranon,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Asopus,  near  the  village  of 
St.  George,  where  its  foundations  may  still  be  traced.  The  town 
was  commanded  by  the  heiglit  of  Tricaranon,  on  which  the  Argives 
built  a fortress  about  u.c.  370,  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at 
Valeokastron . 

History. — Phlius  was  a Dorian  state  subsequently  to  the  return  of  the 
Ilenicleids,  and  was  generally  in  alliance  with  Sparta.  In  li.c.  39.'t 
internal  dissensions  occurred,  and  the  Spartan  faction  was  exiled;  they 
were  restored  in  383,  but  the  disputes  continued,  and  led  to  the  forcible 
entry  of  Agesilaus  in  379,  after  a siege  of  twenty  months.  The  oppo- 
site faction  appears  to  have  been  now  exiled,  and  the  town  was  nearly 
captured  by  them,  aided  by  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in  308.  A formid- 
able attack  was  m.adc  in  367  by  the  Theban  commander  at  Sicyon. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius  w.as  subject  to  tyrants.  It  is 
noted  as  the  birthq>lace  of  Pi-atinas,  the  inventor  of  the  Satyric  drama. 

§ 6.  'J'hc  territory  of  Cleonse  lay  between  Corinthia  on  the  N., 
Argolis  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Phliasia  in  the  W. : it  contained  the 
upiier  valleys  of  the  rivers  Nemea  and  Langea,  Lonyo,  whicli  flow 
into  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  road  from  Corinth  to  Argos  juissed 
through  it,  and  was  commanded  by  a remark.able  pas.s  on  the  S. 
border,  named  Tretus,  “bored,”  either  from  the  numerous  caverns 
in  the  adjacent  mountains,  or  because  the  path  itself  appears  to  be 
“bored”;  it  is  now  called  Derye/mA-f;  7 it  might  be  avoided  by  a 
footpath  across  the  mountains,  named  Contoporia.  In  the  N.  is  a 
conspicuous  mountain,  named  Apesas.°  Fuka,  3000  feet  high,  con- 
nected with  Acrocorinthus  by  a rugged  range  of  hills. 

The  town  of  Cleonse  was  smjvll,  but  well  situated  on  an  insulated  hill, 
and  strongly  fortified;*  its  site,  marked  by  the  traces  of  its  walls,  near 
Kurtesi,  reUins  the  name  of  Klenes.  Its  hi.story  is  uneventful : it  was 


r This  pass  was  the  scene  of  Hercules’s  conflict  with  the  Ncmcnn  lion,  which 
occupied  one  of  the  caverns  : — 

Nc/ieiaioi'  re 

Tov  p’  *Hpf/  0p^a<ra,  yropairom?, 

roywifrii'  KareVacro'C  tdj/i*  apBp<onoti. 

*F.v0'  ap*  '6y*  o'lKeuou  iXt4>aipeTO  (f>vk’  ayOptawtayf 

Koipayfoty  Tprfrolot  r}6'  ‘ Avtcavrof- 

*\Xkd  c 19  i6ap.a<ra€  ^1779  llpaxXrifiijs^  Hes.  Tfieoff.  327. 

Tu  cres^ia  mncta« 

Prodijfia,  et  vastiim  Ncmca  sub  ruj>e  Iconem. — Vino,  yEn.  viii.  294. 

® The  appearance  of  the  mountain  justiftes  the  description  of  Statius  : — 

Mons  crat  audaci  seductus  in  ceihera  dorso 
(Nominclx'rnaei  memorant  Apesanta  coloni) 

GentibuH  Argolicis  olim  f^accr  ; indc  ferebant 

Nubila  suKpenfto  cclercm  cemerassc  volatii 

Persea.  Theh,  iii.  4G0, 

9 re  Krfptvtfo>»,  €i)*crija<>'a9  t<  KAea>*'a9.'“/f.  ii*  670. 

Ncris  et  ingenti  turritw  mole  Cleonse.— Stat.  Theh.  iv.  47. 
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goneiully  allied  to  Argos.  It  owed  its  chief  importance  to  the  publio 
games  which  were  celebrated  at  Nemea,  in  its  territory,  on  the  road  to 
Phlius.  The  grove,*  which  was  the  place  of  meeting,  lay  in  a deep, 
’.vell-watcred  vale,**  about  two  or  three  miles  long,  and  half  a mile 
broad,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Nemea.  It  contained  a temple  of  Zeus, 
of  wliieh  three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  still  remain,  a stadium, 
and  other  monuments.  Near  it  was  the  village  of  Bembina,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

II.  Achaia. 

§ 7.  Tlic  province  of  Achaia  extended  along  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
IVoin  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it  from  Sicyonia,  to  the 
Larissas,  on  the  borders  of  Elis : on  the  S.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Arcadia.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  (15  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
12  to  20  miles  : it  was  thus  a narrow  strip  of  coast-land,  as  its  old 
name  of  aigialus  “ implies,  skirting  the  mountain  ranges  of  Arcadia, 
w'hich  form  a massive  wali,  broken  only  by  a few  deep  gorges,  and 
which  send  forth  numerous  spurs  to  the  very  edge  of  the  coast. 
Between  these  lower  ridges  are  plains  and  valleys  of  great  fertility, 
watered  by  numerous  unim[>ortant  streams.  The  coast  is  generally 
low  and  deficient  in  good  harbours.  The  only  imix»rtant  mountain 
in  Achaia  itself  was  named  Panachaloug,  Voidhia ; it  is  in  the  W., 
near  Patrse,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  G322  feet.  • There  are  three 
conspicuous  promontories — Drepknom,  Dhrepano,thc  most  northerly 
point  of  Peloixmnesus,  a low  sandy  jxiint  about  four  miles  E.  of 
Rhium ; BMum,  Castle  of  Morea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian 
Gulf ; and  Arazas,  Kalogria,  W.  of  Dyme,  and  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  Of  the  streams  we  need  only 
notice  the  Crathi*,  Akratn,  a jicrennial  stream  which  joins  the  sea 
near  .•'Egse,  and  which  receives  the  Styx  as  its  tributary;  the  Pints, 
or  Achelons,  near  Olenus;  and  the  border  streams  of  Sythas  and 
Larisus,  Mana,  whose  positions  have  been  already  noticed. 

§ 8.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia,  according  to  the  Greek 
legends,  were  Pelasgians,  named  .dEgialeis  : the  lonians  subsequently 


* The  grove  was  named  after  Molorchus,  who  is  said  to  have  entertained  IIer» 
cules  there  on  his  expedition  against  the  lion  : — 

Cuncta  mihi,  Alpheum  linquens  lucosque  Molorchiy 
Cursibus,  et  crudo  decernet  Graccia  caestu. — Georg,  iii.  19. 

Dat  Nemea  comites,  et  quos  in  proelia  vires 

Sacra  Clconiae  cogiint  vincta  Alolorchi. — Stat.  Tkeh.  iv.  159. 

^ The  plain  of  Nemea  is  most  abundantly  watered,  and  well  deserves  the 
epithet  of  which  Pindar  gives  it : — 

Ka- 

vyiTjpbv  iv 

To  icaAAiViKoi^  Pixi>.  .Vem.  iii.  27. 

* AtytoAdt'  T*  ai'a  ffat'ra,  itoi  'BAimjv  evpetov.— /Z  U.  675. 
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settled  in  it,  and  remained  there  until  the  time  of  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, when  the  Ach»ans,  having  been  ejected  from  Argos  and 
Lacedaemonia,  in  turn  ejected  the  lonians,  and  gave  the  country  its 
historical  name  of  Achaia.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  Achjeans  were  not  really  an  uiulisturl>ed  remnant  of  the  old 
population.  The  lonians  are  said  to  have  lived  in  villages,  and  the 
cities  to  have  been  first  built  by  the  Aclueans,  w'ho  united  several 
\nllages  in  each  hiwn.  The  Achajans  formed  a confederacy  of  12 
towns,  each  of  which  was  an  indeix'ndent  republic,  but  united  with 
the  others  in  concerns  of  common  interest,  whether  iwlitical  or  reli- 
gious. The  list,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  comprised  the  following 
■ towms  from  E.  to  W. : — Pellene,  ..Tlglra,  .iEga',  Bura,  Ilellce,  ^gium, 
Rhypes,  Patras,  Pharnj,  OlSnus,  Dyme,  and  Tritica.  Polybius  gives 
Leontium  and  Cerynia  in  the  place  of  Rhyjxjs  and  .d^gai,  wdiich  had 
fallen  into  decay : Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the  two 
latter,  and  substitutes  Cerynia  for  Patrae.  The  meetings  of  the 
confederacy  were  held  originally  at  Helice,  and,  after  its  destruction 
in  B.c.  373,  at  *dDgium.  The  Achrean  tow'ns  were,  almost  without 
exception,  well  situated  on  elevated  ground,  more  or  less  near  the 
sea.  None  of  them  are  known  as  commercial  towns  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greek  history,  though  J^gium  and  Patrae  possessed 
good  harbours : the  Romans  constituted  the  latter  their  port-town, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  important  place  on  the  W.  coast.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  more  at  length,  in  order  from  E.  to  W. 

Pellene  was  situated  about  7 miles  from  the  sea,  upon  a strongly 
fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rose  to  a peak,  dividing  the  city 
into  two  parts.  It  was  a very  ancient  place,  and  appeai-a  in  the  Homeric 
Catalogue.'*  It  was  the  firat  of  the  Achcean  towns  to  join  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  League  it  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Tlie  town  pos.sc.ssed  several  fine 
buildings,  particularly  ra  temple  of  Minerva  with  a statue  by  Phidias. 
The  ruins  are  at  Tzerhovi.  Near  it  wa.s  a village,  also ’called  Pellene, 
where  the  cloaks,  which  were  given  as  prizes  in  the  games  of  the  city, 
were  made.®  Its  port,  named  Aristonantse,  was  probably  at  Kamari. 
A little  to  the  E.  ne.ar  the  coast  was  the  fortress  of  0111ms,  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  plain  at  Xylo-Cfislro.  £gira  stood  on  .an 
eminence  near  the  river  Crius,  about  a mile  from  the  sea  : it  occupied 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia,  and  po.s.seased  a port  probably  at 
Mavra  Litharia,  to  the  left  of  which  lU'e  some  vestiges  of  .Egira. 
The  town  contained  numerous  temples.  In  n c.  220  it  was  surprised 
by  some  iEtolians,  who  were,  however,  soon  driven  out.  JEgm,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Crathis,  is  noticed  by  Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in 
the  earliest  times  for  the  ■worship  of  Po.scidon.  It  was  early  dcsci-ted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  yEgira.  Bora  occupied  a height 
about  5 miles  from  the  sea ; it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 


* ITfAA^vijv  T et)(0Vt  ATytov  ofj.iftevifJMvTO, — /1. 11.  574. 

^ rat  6n6r'  cvSia- 

vhv  <f>dpfi<ucov  avpau 

ricXAa»'f  Pfnd.  Olymp,  i.*c.  146. 

u 3 ^ 
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B.c.  37:$,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Lea^a 
in  275.  Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  near  Trupia.  Hellce,  on  the 
coast  between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  Ceryuites,  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Achaean  town.s,  its  foundations  being  ascribed  to  Ion, 
the  progenitor  of  the  lonians.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon*!  where  the  lonians  held  their  congress.  Tije  Achaians  con- 
tinued to  do  the  same  until  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  a tremendous 
earthquake  in  n.c.  37:$,  by  which  the  whole  town  was  submerged  by 
the  sea  -J  a precisely  similar  disaster  occurred  at  the  same  spot  in 
A.D.  1817.  Cer3mia  was  situated  on  a lofty  height  S.  of  llelice  and 
near  the  river  Ceryuites  : it  is  mentioned  as  a member  of  the  League 
on  its  revival  in  n.c.  280,  and  one  of  its  generals  became  the  first 
generalissimo  of  the  I.^ague  in  255.  £gium  stood  between  two  pro- 
montories in  the  comer  of  a bay  which  formed  the  best  harbour  next 
to  Patrai.  It  appears  in  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  and.  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice,  became  the  chief  town  in  the  League.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  grove,  named  Homaayrium  or  Homarium,  neai* 
the  sea.  The  site  of  ^Egium  was  on  hill  E.  of  Vostitza.  Rhypes 
was  30  stadia  \V.  of  .lEgium  on  the  right  bank  of  the.  river  Tliolo,  and 
is  only  known  as  the  birth-place  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
It  fell  early  into  decay,  and  its  existence  was  terminated  by  Augustus, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Patiie.  Patrs  stood  on  a spur  of 
Panacha'icus,  which  overhangs  the  coast  W.  of  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  : it  was  fonned  by  the  union  of  three  villages.  Patra  was  the 
only  Achsoan  town  which  joined  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  Cassander  got  possession  of  it  for  a short  time, 
but  in  314  his  troops  were  driven  out  by  the  general  of  Antigonus  : in 
280  the  Macedonians  were  expelled,  and  in  279  Pati-aj  assisted  the 
-Etolians.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Achteans,  and  for  a while  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  except  as  a 
place  of  debarcation  from  Italy..  It  was  restored  by  .-Vugustus  with 
the  title  of  Col.  Aug.  Aroe  Patrensis,  and  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
not  only  of  the  adjacent  district  but  even  of  Locris.  Numeroua  build- 
ings adorned  it,  particularly  a temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  and  an 
Odeum,  second  only  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens.  A manufactory  of 
head-dresses  and  garments  of  byssus  or  flax  was  carried  on  there. 
The  modem  town  of  Palras  occupies  its  site,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in  Greece.  Tritasa  was  situated  near  the  borders 
of  Arcadia  at  Kastritza,  and  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  revived  the 
League  in  n.c.  280  ; its  territory  was  annexed  to  Patrte  by  Augustus. 
Phara  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Pirus,  near  Preveso,  about  9 miles 
from  the  sea ; its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  Tritica.  Olenns  stood 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Krus  at  Kato ; it  fell  into  a state  of  dec.ay  in  the 
2nd  century  n.c.,  its  inhabitants  having  removed  to  Dyme.  Dyme  was 
situated  near  the  coast  at  KaravoHa$i,  about  miles  N.  of  the  La- 
risus  : it  was  formed  by  an  union  of  8 villages.  It  was  one  of  the 
towns  which  revived  the  League  in  280.  In  the  Social  War  it  suffered 

• Homer  refers  to  this  temple  : — 

Ot  ie  T04  els  ^EAunjr  re  eat  Alyas  ardyov<rt 
IIoAAd  re  sal  xofiUyrcL,  JU  vilt.  303. 

*Is€TO  8’  els  Alyos,  o$t  ol  xXvra  Stoftar  catrir. — Od,  v.  381. 

t Si  queenu  Helicen  et  Burin  Achai(ia.s  urbes, 

Invenies  sub  aquis,  et  acihuc  ostenilere  nautai 

Inclinata  solent  eum  mmnibus  oppida  mer.sis. — Ov.  -•/«<.  xv.  293. 
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from  the  Eleans,  who  captured  the  fortress  of  Teichos  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Araxus.  Dyme  joined  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the 
Romans,  and  was  consequently  ruined  by  them.  Ponipey  made  an 
attempt  to  settle  some  Ciliciau  pirates  there. 

History. — The  AcIkcriis  ai-e  seldom  noticed  in  history  until  the  time 
of  Philip.  In  3.38  they  joined  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  at  Chae- 
ronea,  and  in  330  the  ijpartans  at  Mantinea,  and  on  both  occa.«ions 
they  suflered  severely.  The  Macedonians  placed  garrisons  in  their 
towns,  but  in  281  some  of  the  cities  rose  against  them,  and  in  280 
the  old  League  was  revived  by  four  cities  and  was  subsequently 
joined  by  six  more.  This  League  attained  a national  importance 
under  Aratus  of  Sicyon  in  251,  who  succeede<l  in  uniting  to  it  Corinth 
in  243,  Megalopolis  in  239,  and  Argos  in  236,  as  well  as  other  im- 
portant towns,  with  a view  of  expelling  the  Macedonians  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Sparta  became  jealous,  and  >var  ensued  between  Cleomenes 
and  Aratus  in  227  ; the  latter  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Macedonians, 
who  thus  again  recovered  their  supremacy  over  Achaia.  The  Social  War 
in  220  conduced  to  the  same  result,  and  the  death  of  Aratus  in  213 
completed  the  prostration  of  the  League.  It  was  regenerated  by  Philo- 
poomen,  who,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Romans,  again  united  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  : but  the  Romans  soon  crushed  its  real  posver, 
and  adopted  an  imperious  policy,  which  ended  at  length  in  the  defiance 
of  the  Achacans,  and  in  the  subjection  of  Ureece  by  Mummius  in  146. 

Ill,  Elis. 

§ 9.  The  province  of  His  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Ionian 
Sea,  from  the  river  Larisus  in  the  N.,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  to 
the  Neda  in  the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Messenia : on  the  E.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  mountains  of  Arcadia.  Within  the.se  limits  were 
included  three  districts  : Elis  Proper  or  Hollow  Elis  in  the  N.,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  promontory  of  Ichthys ; Pis&tis,  thence  to  the 
river  Alpheus ; and  Triphylia  in  the  S.  The  first  of  these  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts : the  fertile  plain  of  the  Peneus,  which  was, 
properly  speaking,  the  “ Hollow  ” Elis ; and  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Aororia  in  the  interior.  'The  former  consists  almost  wholly 
of  rich  alluvial  plains,  separated  from  each  other  by  sandy  hills,  and 
well  watered  by  numerous  mountain-streams.  These  hills  are  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, — the  most  prominent  being 
ScoUis.  Sandameriotiko,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia,  identified  by 
Strabo  with  the  “Olenian  Rock”  of  Homer;*  FholoS.  in  Pisatis, 
which  fonns  the  watershed  between  tlie  basins  of  the  Pencils  and 
Alpheus  ; Laplthas,  Smema,  and  Minthe,  Jlvena,  in  Tri])hylia,  be- 
tween which  the  river  Anigrus  flows.  The  latter  is  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Elis,  and  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  worship  of  Hades. 

§ 10.  The  coast  of  Elis  is  a long  and  almost  unbroken  sandy  level. 


H *0^p*  ’Bowrpao'Cov  rroXvirvpov  Imrov? 

t'  ical  'AActeriov,  ci^a  Ko\<*tyrf 

K/icAi)rcu.  II.  Xi.  755. 
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varied  “by  the  promontories  of  Chelon&tas,  C.  Tornese,  a designation 
originally  given  to  the  whole  peninsula,  of  which  the  promontory 
opixjsite  Zacyntlms  forms  part,  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a 
tortoise  ; and  lohthys,  Katakolo,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
fish.  Between  these  two  projecting  jwints  is  the  Sinna  Chelonltes, 
while  to  the  N.  of  Chelonatas  is  the  Sin.  Cyllenes,  and  S.  of  Ichthys 
the  great  Sin.  Cyparissioa.  The  chief  rivers  are — the  Fenensi  Oustuni, 
which  rises  in  Erymanthus,  receives  the  Ladon  (the  Homeric  Sel- 
leeis)  as  a tributary,  and  flows  across  the  plain  of  Elis,  joining  the 
sea  S.  of  Prom.  Chelonatas " — the  Alphens,'  Jitifia,  the  lower  course 
of  which  alone  belongs  to  Elis ; it  flows  by  Olympia  * into  the 
Cyparissian  Gulf,  and  has  a wide  gravelly  bed,  well  filled  in  winter, 
but  shallow  in  summer — the  Anignu,  Mauro-j>otamo,  the  Minyeius 
of  Homer,  in  Triphylia,  the  waters  of  which  had  a remarkable  foetid 
smell— and  the  Neda,  Buzi,  on  the  S.  border.  The  plain  of  Elis  " 
produced  hxjssus  or  fine  flax,  wheat,  hemp,  and  wine : its  rich  pas- 
tures were  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  the  latter 
being  specially  famous  in  antiquity.* 

§ 11.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Elis  were  Pclasgians,  named 
Caucones  : these  afterwards  withdrew  into  the  N.  near  Dyme,  and 
to  tire  mountains  of  Triphylia.  The  Phoenicians  probably  had 
factories  on  the  coast,  and  introduced  the  growth  of  flax.  In  the 
Homeric  age  the  jieople  were  named  Epeans,  a race  connected  with 
the  vEtolians,  and  occupying  not  only  Elis  Proper,  but  Triphylia 
and  the  Echinadcs.  The  name  of  Eleans  was  restricted  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Elis  Proper,  and  described  the  fusion  of  the  Eleans  and 
the  Hiltolians,  who  entered  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion.  Tri- 
phylia was  so  named  probably  as  being  occupied  by  the  “ three 
tribes”  of  the  Ej>eans,  Eleans,  and  Minyans,  tlie  latter  of  whom 


’ The  Peneus  appears  to  have  formerly  joined  the  sea  north  of  the  promontory. 
1 The  Alpheua  was  believed  to  continue  a submarine  course,  and  to  mingle 
with  the  fount  of  Arethusa  in  Sicily : — 

*Afiirvevfia  atixyhv  *AA<^eov, 

'S.vfiaKoq<rav  BoiKoi,  *Oprvyui, 

A4fJLViov  *ApreV(^o$.  PlMD.  JVem.  L 1. 

Sicanio  pnetenta  sinu  jacet  insula  contra 

Plemmyrium  undosum  : nomen  dixere  priores 

Ortygiam.  Alpheurn  fama  est  hue  Klidls  amnem 

Occultas  egissc  vias  subter  mare,  qui  nunc 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis. — JBn.  Ui.  692. 

Hence  Ovid  terms  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alpheias 

Turn  caput  KlcU  Alpheias  extulit  undis. — Met.  v.  487. 

* Aut  Alphea  rotis  prsBlabl  flumlna  Pis®, 

Et  Jovis  in  luco  currus  agitare  volantes. — Qtorg.  ill.  180. 

S 69  aupv;^opov  6ca^i}fi6i'<u,  tvBa.  fUH  iTrtroi 

9^Ac(ai.  Od  i V.  635. 

Ov6'  bcrcroi  i^<roi<rc  irpoc  *'HAi8o$  imrofiorow. — io.  xxi.  347. 
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entered  after  their  expulsion  from  Laconia  by  the  Dorians.  The 
towns  of  Elis  were  for  the  most  part  very  ancient,  many  of  them 
being  noticed  by  Homer:  few,  however,  attained  to  any  histo- 
rical celebrity.  The  great  question  which  agitated  this  part  of 
Greece  was  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian  games.  Pisa  originally 
possessed  this  privilege  ; but  on  its  destruction,  in  b.c.  572,  Elis  ol> 
tained  undisputed  supremacy,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country — a position  to  which  its  admirable  site,  and  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  predestined  it.  The  most  interesting  place  in  Elis  was 
Olympia;  but  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  only  a collection  of 
public  buildings,  and  not  in  any  sense  a town.  Most  of  the  Elean 
towns  occupied  commanding  positions,  and  were  valuable  in  a 
strategetical  point  of  view.  The  nature  of  the  coast  involved  the 
absence  of  harbours,  and  consequentlj’’  Elis  never  attained  com- 
mercial importance.  We  shall  describe  the  towns  from  N.  to  S. 

Elis,  the  capital,  was  well  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  just 
at  the  point  where  it 
emerges  into  the  plain, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a pro- 
jecting hill  of  a peaked 
form  about  500  ft.  high, 
on  which  its  acropolis 
was  posted.  In  the  time 
of  Pausanias  it  was  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in 
Greece,  and  possessed  a 
magnificent  gj'muasium 
named  Xystus,  an  agora  also  used  as  an  hippodrome,  a building  called 
Hellanodicseon,  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Olympic  games,  a theatre,  and  other  buildings.  The  only  remains  are 
some  masses  of  tile  and  mortar,  a building  square  outside,  but  octagonal 
inside,  and  a few  fragments  of  sculpture.'*  The  site  is  occupied  by  two  or 
three  villages  named  Paleopoli.  Elis  is  noticed  by  Homer,  but  did  not 
attain  importance  until  after  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  it  became  the 
seat  of  guvernment.  After  the  Persian  Wars  the  town  spread  fi'om  the 
acropolis,  to  which  it  was  originally  confined,  over  the  subjacent  plain. 
Pisa,  the  old  capital  of  Pisatis,  stood  a little  E.  of  Olympia,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  a rivulet  now  named  Miraka  near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheus : it  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  CEno- 
maus  and  Pelops:  it  had  originally  the  presidency  of  the  Olympian 
games,  which  1^  to  frequent  wars  with  Elis  and  to  its  utter  destruc- 
tion^ in  B.C.  572.  Olympia  was  situated  on  a plain  3 miles  long  and  1 


* The  general  disappearance  of  the  buildings  in  Elis  is  attributable  partly  to 
the  accumulation  of  the  alluvial  soil,  and  partly  to  the  porous  character  of  the 
stone. 

* Even  its  existence  has  been  doubted;  but  Pindar’s  testimony  is  conclusive 
on  this  point : — 

•Htoi  ITiVa  («v  Aiov 

’OAv^xirio^a  6’  fora- 

ff€V 

‘AxpoOtva  TToXifiov,  Olymp,  il.  4. 


Coin  of  Elis. 
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broad,  opea  towards  the  W.,  but  surrounded  on  other  sides  with  hills, 
among  which  Mount  Cronins  in  the  N.,  and  Typaens  in  the  S.,  are  most 


• I’laiu  of  Olympia. 

A A.  Courte  of  tlM  Alphm»«  1.  Site  of  Pin. 

B B.  Ute  CUdeuB.  S.  Mount  Ooniu*. 

conspicuous.  The  Alpheus  flows  between  these  ranges  in  a constantly 
shifting  course,  and  receives  on  its  right  bank  a tributary  from  the  N. 
named  Cladeus.  Along  the  banks  of  this  stream  lay  the  Altu”  or 
Sacred  Grove — a large  enclosure,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  E.  by  a wall, 
and  elsewhere  by  hills,  and  adorned  with  trees,  particularly  a grove  of 
planes  in  its  centre.  Within  it  lay  the  most  important  buildings, 
foremost  among  which  we  must  notice  the  Olympieum  or  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  near  the  S.W.  comer,  founded  by  the  Eleans  in  n.c. 
572,  completed  about  470,  and  decorated  by  Phidias  about  4S5.  The 
date  and  cause  of  its  destruction  are  unknown.  Its  foundations  have 
been  laid  bare  in  modem  times,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  a 
peripteral  hexastyle  building  230.  feet  long  and  95  broad,  of  the  Doric 
order,  with  columns  exceeding  hi  size  those  of  any  other  Greek  build- 
ing. The  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  Pentelic  marble  ; the  pedi- 
ments were  filled  with  sculpture,  and  their  summits  crowned  with  a 


s *'0  5'  op  iff  Uur^  eAera?  oAov  t<  orpaTov 
Aetov  rc  rraouK'  Atof 
Ylhf  aroBfiaro  ^a$tov  a\<ro¥ 

Ilarpi  /xryiVr^*  ircpl  6^  iro^tuf 
*AArtv  oy*  iv  KoBaptf 

PrKD.  Olymp.  x.  51. 

’AAA',  & HitTa^  €v6€v6pop  in*  aAtrot. — Id.  vili.  12. 
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gilded  statue  of  Victory.  The  colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was  the  most  striking  object  inside  ; it  existed 
until  about  a.d.  393,  when  it  was  carried  off  to  Consbintinople,  and 
was  burnt  there-  in  476.  The  Heraeum,  which  conies  next  in  im- 
portance, was  also  a Doric  peripteral  building : it  contained  the  table 
on  which  tiio  garlands  for  the  victors  were  placed,  and  the  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus.  The  great  altar  of  Zeus,  22  feet  high,  was  centrally 
situated.  The  thesauri,  or  treasuries,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cronius.  The  stadium  and  hippodrome  appear  to  have  formed  a con- 
tinuous ai’ea,  the  circular  end  of  the  former  being  at  the  back  of 
Cronius,  and  the  further  end  of  the  latter  near  the  .ilpheus.  Various 
other  temples  were  scattered  over  the  interveuing  space,  together  with 
a large  number  of  statues,  computed  by  Pliny  at  3000.  The  public 
games  were  said  to  have  been  originally  instituted  by  Hercules  : they 
were  restored  by  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  in  b.c.  8S4,  and  were  celebrated 
every  fourth  year  until  a.d.  394  ; these  periods  were  named  Olympiads, 
and  became  a chronological  era  after  B.C.  776.  Letidni  stood  near  the 
sea  on  the  Sacred  Way  that  connected  Olympia  with  Elis ; it  joined 
Agis  when  he  invaded  Elis,  and  was  made  independent  in  b.c.  400  : its 
site  is  at  the  village  of  St.  John.  Leprenm,  the  chief  town  of  Tri- 
phylia,  stood  in  the  S.  of  the  district,  about  4 j miles  from  the  sea,  and 
appears  from  its  ruins  (ne.ar  Strovitzi)  to  have  been  a pla<5e  of  con- 
siderable extent.  It  was  the  only  Triphyliau  town  which  took  part  in  ^ 
the  Persian  W ars  ; it  was  also  foremost  in  resisting  the  supremacy  of 
Elis,  from  which  it  revolted  in  b.c.  421,  and  was  formally  freed  in  400. 
Lepreum  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy  against  Spai-ta  about  370, 
and  at  a later  period  sided  with  Philip  in  his  iEtolian  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice— Bnprasitun,  near  tlje 
left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  frequently  noticed  by  Homer  ; ' Kyrtnntitun, 
the  Homeric  Myrsinus,  near  the  sea  betw'een  Elis  and  Dymc  ; Cyllene, 
a seaport  town  usually  identified  with  GUirerUza,  but  more  probably 
about  midway  between  the  promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas ; 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Oorcyrioans  in  435  and  was  the  naval  station  of 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  429 ; Hyimlne,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Chelo- 
natas at  Kunupeli ; Pylns  Eliacns,^  at  the  junction  of  the  Ladon  with 
the  Peneus,  where  are  the  ruins  of  Agrapidho-hhori ; the  only  historical 
notices  of  it  are  its  capture  by  the  Spartans  in  402,  and  its  occupation 
by  the  exiles  from  Elis  in  366  ; Eph^iu,”  the  ancient  capital  of  Augeas, 
on  the  Selleeis,  or  Ladon,  about  14  miles  S.E.  of  Elis;  Lasion,  the 
chief  town  of  Acroria  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  and  for  a long 


' Tie  fertility  of  its  district  is  remarked  both  by  Homer  and  Theocritus  : — 

<irt  Bovfl‘pa<7(ov  troAvTrvpov  tiTTrov?.— /I.  xl.  756. 

Ov  noArai  ^ovkovtox  lay  /Soaiv,  ov0’  tva  xS>pov 

*AAA'  at  /ifV  pa  vifioyrat 

At  S*  i<pbi^  0eioto  iropa  p6ov  *AA<^toto, 

At  6*  BoirirpcuTMV  iroAv^orpvof.  Idyll,  xxv.  8. 

* This  Pylus  claimed  to  be  Nestor’s  capital,  on  the  atren^h  of  the  following 
lines  from  the  Iliad  : — 

y^yof  6’  ^y  eK  froroftoto 

'AA^etOv,  o<7T*  evpv  p^et  IIvA^i/  6ia  yairfi,  v.  544. 

The  lines,  however,  only  prove  that  the  land  or  kingdom  of  Pylos  extended  to 
the  north  of  £Us. 

^ 'Vyjy  aytr  *E^vpi^  roroftov  airo  ScAA^ti^rov*  lU  11.  659. 
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period  in  the  occupation  of  the  Arca^lians;  Harpisna,  on  the  Alpheus 
near  Olympia,  said  to  have  been  named  after  the  mother  of  Ufnomaus; 
Karg&na,  in  I’isatia,  E.  of  Letrini;  Phea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Prom. 
Ichthys,  with  a port  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthrnu.s  which  was  visited 
by  the  Athenian  fleet  in  in  431  : the  ruins  of  Pontikoliattro  are  on  its 
site ; the  Homeric  stream  of  lardauus ' is  probably  the  little  toiTent 
N.  of  Ichthys  ; Epiteliom,  Agulenilza,  near  the  mouili  of  the  Alpheus, 
and  identified  witli  the  Homeric  Thryoessa:-  it  commanded  the  coast 
road,  and  was  hence  garrisoned  by  Agis  in  401,  and  taken  by  Philip  in 
218;  Scillos,  S.  of  Olympia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Selinus,  destroyed 
by  the  Eleans  in  572,  and  restored  by  the  Lacedaimoniatis  in  392,  for 
20  years  the  residence  of  Xeuophon,  who  has  left  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  place;  Hypana,  in  the  interior  of  Triphylia,  but  of 
uncertain  position;  Samicnm,  Khaiaffa,  on  a hill  near  the  coast  mid- 
way between  the  Alpheus  and  Neda,  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Arene:^  it  commanded  the  coast  which  here  traverses  a narrow  pass; 
hence  it  was  occupied  by  Polj'sperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
taken  by  Philip  in  2 19  : near  it  wiut  the  temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon, 
where  the  Triphylian  cities  held  their  congress;  on  either  side  of 
Samicum  a large  l.agoon  extends  along  the  coast,  into  which  the 
Anigrus  flows:  its  water  was  efficacious  in  cutaneous  diseases; 
ristos  or  Flatsmistos,  the  chief  town  in  Xorthera  Triphylia,  near 
Samicum,  and  not  improbably  the  original  name  of  the  later  town  on 
the  heights  of  Khaiaffa;  some  authorities  place  it  more  to  the  S. ; 
Phrixa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  and  on  a hill  now  named 
Paleo/anaro,  founded  by  the  Minyans ; Pylus  Triphyliacns,'*  N.  of 
Lepreum,  and  in  later  times  belonging  to  it ; Pyrgns  or  Pyrgi,  at  the 
inouth  of  the  Neda,  an  old  settlement  of  the  Minyaj;  and  lastly, 
Ep4nm,  the  Homeric  JEpy,®  so  named  from  its  lofty  position,  on  the 
border  of  Arcadia,  but  of  uncertain  position. 

HMorij. — Elis,  from  its  remote  position,  as  well  as  from  its  privileged 
character  as  the  Holy  Land  of  Greece,  took  but  a small  part  in  the 
general  history  of  the  peninsula.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
disputes  for  the  supremacy  between  Pisa  and  Elis,  in  which  the  latter 
came  off  triumphant.  A long  period  of  peace  ensued  until  in  421 
Lepreum  revolted,  and  a quarrel  between  Sparta  and  Elis  resulted, 
whi9h  led  ultimately  to  the  invasions  of  Agis  and  the  destruction  of 
the  supremacy  of  Elis  in  4o0.  An  attempt  to  recover  this  supremacy' 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  led  to  an  allLance  between  the  Tri- 


1 4etav  irdp  reixve'a'iv,  *lapiavov  21.  vil.  135. 

^ *E<JTt  Si  Tiv  ©puoeffffa  iroAiv,  aiweto  KoAwei;,  . 

TijXov  fir*  *AA(f>ctu,  ptaryj  lIvAov  IJ.  xl.  710. 

8 Of  IlvXoy  T*  ipifjLovTO,  sal  *Apyjpriv  cparmnji'.  IL  11T591. 

*Eot(  Si  Ttv  iroropov  Mirvijiov  els  SAa  PaXXmy 

'EyyvBtv  'Ap'qirfj^.  lU  xl.  721. 

* The  Triphi’lian  Pylus  was  believed  by  .Strabo  to  have  been  Nestor’s  capital, 
his  main  reason  being  that  the  account  of  Nestor’s  expedition  against  the  Epeans 
[H.  xi.  670,  sey.)  Implies  a spot  nearer  than  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and  that  other 
passages  {Od.  iii.  423  ; xv.  199,  >eq.)  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a seaport 
town.  These  objections  are  partly  answered  by  the  fagt  that  Pylus  applied  to 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  city  of  Nestor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  of  the 
journeys  of  Tcleraachus  from  Sparta  to  Pylus  thny.gh  Phcrce  {Od.  lii.  4R.S  ; xv. 
182)  is  decisive  for  the  Messenian  town. 

^ Kal  Bpvov,  ’AA^toTo  irdpov,  sal  Mstito;'  Ahrv. — 2U  ii.  59? 
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phylian  towns  and  the  Arcadians,  and  to  a war  between  the  latter  and 
the  Eleans,  whicli  busted  from  366  to  362  without  any  very  decisive 
result.  The  Eleans  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Lamian  War,  and  subse- 
quently became  members  of  the  .ditolian  League.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned after  this. 

IV.  Messexia. 

§ 12.  Hessenia^  lay  in  tlie  S.W.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  hounded  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,"  and  on  the  S. 
and  W.  by  the  sea,  viz.  by  the  Messenian  Gulf  in  the  former,  .and 
the  Ionian  Sea  in  the  latter  direction.  The  configuration  of  the 
country  is  simple  : on  the  N.  frontier  there  is  a band  of  mountains, 
anciently  named  Ira,  and  now  Tetrazi,  forming  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Ned.a,  Pamisus,  and  Alpheus ; from  this,  ranges  emanate  to- 
wards the  E.  and  W.,  the  former  n.amed  Homii  Mts.,  Makryplai,  the 
latter  Elsenm,  Kuvela,  whieh  is  continued  in  a series  of  ranges  skirting 
the  W.  co.ast,  named  £galeum,  between  Cyp.arissia  and  Pylus, 
Buphras  and  Tomens,  near  Pylus,  and  Temathia,  Lykodimo,  more  to 
the  S.,  and  terminates  in  the  ]iromontory  of  Acrlt.as,  C.  Gallo.  Pe- 
tuming  to  the  N.,  the  range  of  Xomii  effects  a junction,  towards  the 
E.,  with  TaygStufl,  which  foims  the  general  Windary  on  the  side 
of  Laconia  in  the  N.E.,  but  runs  into  the  latter  country  towards 
the  S.  These  mountains  enclose  an  extensive  plain,  or  rather  series 
of  plains,  watered  by  a river  named,  in  its  lower  course,  Famisns, 
Dhipotamo,  and  made  up  of  the  Balfra,  the  AmpMtas,  the  Aris,  and 
other  less  important  tributaries.  The  Pamisus  falls  into  the  Mes- 
seni.an  Gulf,  and  is  navigable  for  small  boats.  The  basin  of  the 
Pamisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts  by  a ridge  of  mountains 
crossing  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ithome.  'J'he  upper  plain,  named 
Stenyclaras,  is  small,  and  of  moderate  fertility ; the  lower  one,  which 
opens  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  is  more  extensive,  and  remarkably  fer- 
tile, whence  it  was  sometimes  ntimed  Macaria,  “ the  Blessed.”  * The 


® The  Homeric  form  of  the  name  is  Messene  : — 

Tw  5*  M<o■cnJ^7J  ^v^^k^rr\v  oAA.^Aoiri/, 

Olrw  e**  'OpatAoxoto.  Od,  xxl.  16, 

^ The  boundary  on  the  Ride  of  Laconia  varied  at  different  times,  Messenla 
sometimes  posS^ssinf;^  and  sometimes  losing  the  border  district,  named  Deilthe« 
li&tes  Ager,  -which  lay  on  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus,  about  Limnoc.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  first  Messenian  war  ; it  remained  a subject  of  dispute  under 
the  Romans;  and  even  so  late  as  a.d.  1835  it  was  transferred  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mistra  (Sparta)  to  that  of  Kalamaia. 

® It  is,  doubtless  to  this  district  that  Euripides  refers  in  the  following  lines : — 
Karappvrdv  rc  pupibicrt  va/xa<ri, 

Kat  Pov&t  woifivat<riv  rvfioTtaTarqv,  . 

Ovt’  irvoeuat  6v<7X<^po>'» 

Ovt'  at  Tf^ptinrots  r^kCov  dep/itji/  ayov. 

Eltrip.  ap,  Strab.  viil.  p.  366. 

The  climate  of  Messenia  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  other  parts  of  Greece, 
in  consequence  of  the  lower  elevation  of  the  hills. 
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coast  is  tolerably  regular,  the  most  remarkable  break  being  the  deep 
bay  of  Pylos,  Navarino,  on  the  W.  coast,  which  was  2\  miles  it 
diameter,  Iwunded  on  the  N.  by  the  promontory  of  Coryphasinin,  and 
closed  in  front  bj’  the  island  of  Bphacteria.  Sphayia.  More  to  the  N. 
are  the  promontories  of  PlatamSdes,  near  Aia  Ktjriake,  and  Cyparia- 
sium.  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the  Cyparisaus  Sinus. 

§ 13.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have  been 
Leleges.  To  these  iEolians  were  added  at  an  early  iTcriod,  whose 
chief  settlement  was  at  Pylus,  the  capital  of  Neleus.  The  Dorians 
conquered  it,  and  remained  the  dominant  race.  It  was  divided  by 
Cresphontes,  the  first  Dorian  king,  into  five  parts,  of  which  Steny- 
clSrus,  Pylus,  llhium,  Hyamia,  and  McsSla,  were  the  centres.  The 
jxisition  of  the  two  first  is  well  known ; Rhium  was  about  the 
southern  promontory,  and  Mesbla  between  Taygetus  and  the 
Pamisus  ; the  position  of  Hyamia  is  unknown.  'J'he  towns  of  Mes- 
senia were  comparatively  few.  The  earliest  capitals  were  in  the 
upijcr  plain,  Andania  being  that  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the 
Dorians,  and  Stcnyclerus  that  of  the  Dorians  themselves.  Pylus,  on 
the  W.  coast,  was  the  seat  of  an  independent  kingdom,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  as  far  N.  as  the  Alpheus.  'i'hese.  towns  fell 
into  decay  during  the  period  when  ilessenia  was  subject  to  Sparta. 
The  later  capital,  MessSne,  was  founded  by  Ejiamiuondas,  b.c.  369, 
and  was  advantageously  placed  between  the  two  jdains : it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece.  Messenia  possessed  the 
harbours  of  Pylus  and  Methoue  on  the  W.  coast,  Aslne  and  Corone 
on  the  E. ; these  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive tratle.  We  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order,  commencing 
with  those  on  the  coast. 

Pylus  was  the  most  important  spot  on  the  W.  coast;  the  original 
town,  Nestor’s  capital,  was  probably  situated  a little  inland,  with  a port 
at  Prom.  Coryphasium  : the  later  town,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
operations  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  on  the  coast  itself,  the  inha- 
bitants having  at  some  early  period  moved  thither  from  the  old  town. 
In  the  accompanying  map,  a marks  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  n the  town 
of  Pylus  on  Prom.  Coryphasium,  c the  modern  Navarino,  and  d n the 
Biiy  of  Pylus.  Considerable  changes  h.ave  taken  place  in  this  locality 
- since  Thucydides  wrote  his  account  of  it  : the  N.  passage  between  the 
island  and  the  mainland,  which  was  formerly  deep,  and  so  narrow  as  to 
admit  only  two  triremes  abreast,  is  now  150  yards  wide,  and  shallow, 
while  the  S.  pas.sage,  which  admitted  only  eight  or  nine  triremes,  is  now 
1400  yards  wide.  There  is  now  a lagoon®  at  the  back  of  the  site  of 
Pylus;  in  this  direction  Coryidiasium  is  precipitous;  but  on  the  W. 
side  it  slopes  down  gently  to  the  sea.  It  is  covered  with  the  founda- 
tions of  Hellenic  buildings,  erected  at  the  restoration  of  the  town  by 


* This  lagoon  was  probably  a sandy  plain  in  old  times ; hence  the  epithet 
which  Homer  applies  to  it : — 

IIa(7aL  5'  iyyvi  oAbs,  vcarai  nuAou  II,  !x.  153. 
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Epatninondaa.  Hethone,  Modon,  the  Homeric  FedSsoB,  was  situated 
.at  the  extreme  point  of  a rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into  the  sea  N.  of 
the  Qilnussa:  Islands : it 
possessed  an  excellent  har- 
bour. It  was  held  by  the 
Messenians  in  the  second 
war,  and  wa.s  afterwards 
given  by  the  Spartans  to 
the  Nauplians.  In  431  the 
Athenians  vainly  at- 
tempted to  seize  it.  The 
Konians  made  it  a free 
city.  Aslne,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
was  founded  by  the  Diy- 
opes,  and  was  a place  of 
considerable  importaince 
till  the  6th  century  a.d.  : 
its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  Koroni,  whence  it  ap- 
peals to  have  received  the 
population  of  Corone,  which 
stood  more  to  the  N.  at 
Petalidhi,  where  traces  of 
the  ancient  mole  and  of 
the  acropolis  still  exist. 

Fharee  was  situated  upon 
a hill,  near  the  river  Ne- 
don,  about  a mile  from  the 
Messeuiau  Gulf,  occupying 
the  site  of  Kalamata,  the 
modern  capital  of  Mes- 

senia.  It  is  frequently  _ 

noticed  by  Homer,*  and'  — ^ j j 

appears  in  his  time  to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  plain. 
It  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  but  restored  to  Messenia  by 
Tiberius.  It  possessed  a roadstead,  which  was  available  only  in  the 
summer  months.  Thnria,  on  the  river  Aris,  became  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Lacedxmonian  Periocci  after  the  subjugation  of  Messenia : 
it  was  identified  with  the  Homeric  Anthea.  The  old  town  occupied  the 
summit  of  a hill,  now  named  Paleokastro ; the  later  one  was  in  the 
subjacent  plain  at  Palea  Lutra:  remains  of  both  exist.  Messene,  the 
later  capital  of  Messenia,  built  by  Epaminondas  in  s.c.  369,  was  situ- 
ated upon  a rugged  mountain  which  rises  between  the  two  Messenian 
plains,  aud  which  culminates  in  the  heights  of  Ithome  and  Eva,  on  the 
former  of  which  the  acropolis  was  posted,  while  the  town  lay  in  a 
hollow  just  W.  of  the  ridge  connecting  the  two  summits.  Ithome  is 
2631  feet  high,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  was  connected  by  walls 
with  the  to%vn.  The  circumference  of  the  walls  is  about  six  miles,  and 
the  foundations  still  exist,  together  with  the  northern  gate,  called  the 
Gate  of  Megalopolis,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a circular  fortress. 


Map  of  the  Buy  of  Pylus. 


• It  was  one  of  the  7 towns  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  : — 
T«  ^ode'ac,  'Artfetav  ^aSvAcLftov.  Tl.  lx.  IBl. 
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The  chief  buildings  in  Messeiie  were  the  Agora,  near  the  village  of 

Miiuromati,  containing  a 
fountain  in  it  named  Arsinoe, 
Mid  numerous  temples;  the 
stadium,  some  portions  of 
which  are  still  preserved ; 
and  the  theatre,  to  the  N.  of 
it,  of  which  there  are  also 
remains.  The  summit  of 
Ithome  is  a small  flat  sur- 
face, extending  from  S.E.  to 
N.W.,  and  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas. 
Messene  was  in  vain  attacked  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  and  by  Nabis, 
the  tyrant  of  Laced®mon:  it  was,  however,  taken  by  I,yoortas,  the 
.\chsean,  in  182. 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice—  Cyparissia,  on  the  W. 
coast,  possessing  the  best  roadstead  N.  of  Pylus,  and  well  situated  on 
an  elevation;  Abia,  tho  Homeric  Ira,  on  the  sea-coast  near  the  border 
of  Laconia;  Limiiae,  more  to  the  N.,  possessing  a temple  of  Artemis, 
which  was  used  jointly  by  the  Messeniaus  and  Lacedoemonians,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  at  BoUmnnt. ; (Echalia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclarus, 
identified  sometimes  with  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  Leleges,  mid  the 
birth-place  of  Aristomenes — and  sometimes  with  Camasi'am,  which  stood 
a little  to  the  N.E.  of  Andania,  and  possessed,  in’  Pausanias’s  time,  a 
sacred  grove  of  cypresses,  with  statue*  of  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  Perse- 
phone; Stenyclarus,  the  capital  of  tho  Dorian  conquerors,  built  by 
Cresphontes,  in  the  plain  which  afterwards  bore  its  name ; and  Ira,  a 
fortress  on  the  hill  of  the  same  name. 

Hittory. — The  most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Mes- 
senia  were  the  two  wars  with  Sj)arta,  the  assigned  dates  of  which  are 
from  n.c.  743  to  723,  and  from  OS.t  to  668  : after  the  second  the 
whole  of  Messenia  was  incorporated  with  Sparta,  the  very  name  being 
superseded  by  that  of  Lr.conia.  In  464  the  Messeniaus  rose  against  tho 
Spartans,  and  the  third  war  ensued,  which  termin.ated  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Messeni.ans  to  Naupactus  in  4.‘>5.  The  nationality  was 
restored  by  Epaminondas  in  369,  when  the  Messeniaus  returned  from 
all  directions,  and  rebuilt  their  old  towns.  After  the  fall  of  Thebes, 
tho  Messenians  sided  with  Philip,  and  received  in  return  Limnse  and 
other  districts.  They  joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  afterwards 
quarrelled  with  it,  and  wore  consequently  engaged  in  war,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  secession  of  Abia,  Thuria,  and  Pharm,  from  the  supremacy 
of  Messene.  Mummius  restored  these  cities  to  it  on  the  settlement  of 
the  afiairs  of  Greece. 

Islands. — OAF  the  coast  of  Messenia  are  the  following  islands  : — The 
Strophades,  so  named  because  tho  Boreadic  here  turned^  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  harpies : they  .are  now  named  Strnfadia  and  Sirivali ; Proto, 
which  still  retains  ils  name,  N.  of  Pylus  ; Sphacteria,  Sphagia,  oppo- 
site Pylus;  the  (Enossse,  a group,  of  which  the  two  largest  are  now 
named  Cabrera  and  Sapienza ; and  Theganussa,  Venetiko,  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Acritas. 


* Servatum  cx  undis  Rtrophadum  me  litora  primum 
Accipiunt.  Strophades  Graio  stant  nomine  dicta) 

Insults  lonio  in  magno.  Viao.  din,  iii.  209. 


Coin  of  iMe^-R-nia. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

rELOPONNESUs — Continued,  laconia,  akoolis,  arcadia. 

V.  Lacx>nia.  § 1.  Boundaries;  Name.  § 2.  Mountains;  Rivers. 
§ 3.  Inhabitants.  § 4.  Towns  ; History ; Islands.  VI.  Argolis, 
with  Cynuria.  § ,'i.  Boundaries ; Name.  § 6.  Mountains ; Rivers. 
§ 7.  Inhabitants  ; Towns ; History.  § 8.  Cynuria.  VII.  Arcadia- 
§ 9.  Boundaries.  § 10.  Mountains.  § 11.  Rivera.  § 12.  Inha- 
bitants; Towns;  History.  §13.  Sporades.  §14.  Creta.  Moun- 
tains; Rivers.  §15.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  History;  St.  Paul’s 
Travels. 

V.  Laconia. 

§ 1.  Laconia  occupied  the  S.E.  portion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was 
bounded  by  Messenia  on  tbc  W.,  Argolis  and  Arcadia  on  the  N.,  and 
in  other  directions  by  the  sea.  Its  natural  features  are  strongly 
marked : it  consists  of  a long  valley,*  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mountains,  and  opening  out  towards  the  season  the  south 
through  the  entire  length  of  which  the  river  Eurotas  flows.  The 
approaches  to  it  are  difficult  :*  on  the  N.  there  are  but  two  natural 


* Hence  the  Homeric  epithet  “hollow”  Lacedaemon  : — 

Ot  6*  icoiAifi'  AaiceSacVoi'a  ict\r^<rxra.v,  Ik  i1.  581. 

The  shape  of  the  I^onian  valley  has  been  compared  to  that  of  an  ancient 
Stadium. 

* This  feature  is  forcibly  described  by  Euripides  ; — 

IldAiik  apoTOVt  itcnovtiv  £'  ou 
KoiAt}  yapt  opeai  jrtptipofiot,  rpax^id  re 

Avert (O’jSoAdc  re  ttoAc/auhc.  Ap.  Strab  viU,  p,  360. 
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passes  by  wliich  the  plain  of  SiKirta  can  be  entered ; on  the  W.  the  * 
lofty  masses  of  Taygetus  present  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier ; 
while  on  the  E.  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  ^)rotects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea.  The  plain  of  Sparta  is  blessed  with  a fine  climate 
and  beautiful  scenery,*  but  the  soil  is  thin  and  ix)or,  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  the  olive  rather  than  of  grain  crops. 

Name. — The  ancient  name,  as  given  by  Homer,  was  LaMdsemou, 
which  was  occasionally  used  even  in  later  times  (e.  g.  Herod,  vi.  58). 

The  origin  of  the  name  was  referred  to  a mj-thical  hero,  Laco,  or  Lace- 
darnon.  Modem  etjunologists  connect  it  with  kAkos,  locus,  lacuna,  in 
reference  to  its  being  deeply  sunk  in  the  mountains. 

§ 2.  The  chief  mountain  range  of  Laconia  is  TaygStus,  which 
extends  from  the  border  of  Arcadia  in  an  almost  unbroken  line'*  for 
70  miles  to  the  promontory  of  Teen^rum,  C.  Mutapan,  the  extreme 
S.  fioint  both  of  Greece  and  of  Euroire.  Taygetus  attains  its  greatest 
elevation  (7902  feet)  near  Si»rta,  in  a hill  named  Taletim,  St.  Elias; 
there  are  several  other  summits  near  Sparta,  whence  its  modern 
name  of  Pentedactylum.,  “five  fingers.”  Parallel  to  the  central 
ridge  is  a lower  one  of  less  height  bounding  the  plain  of  Sparta, 
which  consists  of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks.® 

More  to  the  S.,  it  sends  forth  a lateral  ridge,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Spartan  plain.  The  sides  of  Taygetus  arc 
clothed  with  pine  forests,  which  were  in  ancient  times  filled  with  game 
and  wild  beasts.*  The  southern  part  abounded  in  iron,  marble,^  and 
green  porphyry  ; it  also  produced  valuable  whetstones.  The  range 
of  Parnon.  Malevo,  which  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Argolis, 
consists  of  various  detached  mountains,  the  highest  of  which,  attain- 


* This  portion  of  Laconia  fully  justifies  the  Homeric  epithet  **  lovely  — 

Ovh*  ore  <T€  irporepov  AaxeSa^iovof  e^  eparetv^?. — H.  Hi.  443. 

The  climate  is  favourable  to  the  complexion,  and  the  present  appearance  of  the 
Spartan  women,  as  compared  with  the  other  Greeks,  illustrates  the  other  Homeric 
exi)ression,  AoxeSat^oi^a  KoAAiyvi/aiica. 

< The  unbroken  length  of  this  range  is  well  described  by  the  epithet  jrept- 
{see  below,  note  ®). 

* The  sides  of  Taygetus  were  much  shattered  by  earthquakes,  whence  Laconia 
is  described  as  “ full  of  hollows  — 

Ot  Hoi\y\v  Aouce^aiVova  «n}rioc<r<rav.  Tl.  iL  581. 

® Hence  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Artemis : — 

Oirf  B'  *’Apr«ni?  <T<rt  Kar  ovpeof  loxcatpa, 

Kara  TifiiyeToi'  Trepip^^xerov,  ^ ’Epv/xavi^v, 

Tcpirof(«>n)  Kdirpot<n  icat  taKKiyjt  cAa^Oicrc.  Od,  vi*  102. 

For  the  same  reason  its  dogs  were  celebrated  : — 

Vocat  ingenli  clamore  Cithieron, 

Taygetique  canes,  domitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum  : 

£t  vox  adsensu  nemorum  ingeminata  remugit.~* Ui.  48. 

Veloces  Spartm  catulos.  Id,  405. 

* Hlic  Taygeti  virent  metalla 

Et  certant  vario  decore  saxa.  Mabt.  vi.  42. 
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, . ing  an  elevation  of  6355  feet,  lies  between  the  Eurotas  and  the  sea. 
On  the  W.  Parnon  sinks  vapidly  towards  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
and  breaks  up  into  several  hills,  such  as  Olympus  and  Evas,  near 
Sellasia ; Thomas,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Eurotas  and  (Enus  : and 
Menelai'am,  near  Therapna?.  The  range  continues  towards  the  S.  at 
a less  elevation,  but  again  rises  to  a height  of  3600  feet  in  Mount 
Zaras,  on  the  E.  coast,  and  terminates  in  Prom.  Malea.  The  ranges 
of  Parnon  and  Taygetus  arc  connected  in  the  N.  by  a rugged  moun- 
tain district  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  named  Scintis.  The  coast 
is  varied  by  the  promontories  of  T»n&rum.®  C.  Matapan,  and  Malea, “ 
C.  MaliiL,  on  the  S.,  and  Onugnathus  on  the  W.  coast.  The  only  impor- 
tant river  is  the  Eurotas,*  Basili-potamo,  which  rises  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  and  flows  towards  the  S.E.  into  the  Laconian  Gulf, 


’ Toenanim  is  more  properly  described  as  a circular  peninsula,  about  7 miles 
in  circumference,  and  connected  with  the  ranjfe  of  Taygetus  by  an  isthmus  about 
half  a mile  wide.  The  peninsula  was  originally  held  to  be  sacred  to  the  Sun  : — 
’Uoo,  Kai  Xtopov  Ttp^tfJippOTOV  *HcAfoto, 

TaiVopoe,  ii'Ba  re  /x^Aa  ySodilTptxa  pdaicCTOl  aid 
'HeAtoto  deaxroc,  cn-iTcpirea  xa>pee. 

HOM.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  411. 

It  was  afterwards,  however,  sacred  to  Poseidon,  who  had  a famous  temple  and 
asylum  there ; reference  is  made  to-  this  in  the  line  : — 

* Tepds  T*  adpauoToc  Tatedpov  pceci  Xifiyy, — EuBIP.  CycL  292. 

Near  it  was  a cave,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus  from  the  lower  regions, 
and  which  was  hence  regarded  as  one  of  the  entrances  to  Hades  : — 

irap  xBoviov 

*AiSa  <rrdpa,  TaAapop  eic  iepdp.  PiKD,  Pyth,  iv.  77. 

Tomarias  etiam  fauces,  alta  ostia  Ditis, 

Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum 

Ingressus,  Manesque  adiit,  regemque  tremendum. — Georg,  iv.  467. 

The  marble  quarries  of  Ttenarus  were  much  valued  : — 

Quidve  domus  prodest  Phrygiis  innixa  columnis, 

Tmnarc,  sivc  tuis,  sive,  Caryste,  tuis ! — Tibui.l.  iii.  3,  13. 

Quod  non  Tmnariis  domus  est  mihi  fhlta  columnis, 

Neo  camera  auratas  inter  eburna  trabes. — Propebt.  iii.  2,  9. 

• Malea  was  regarded  with  dread  by  ancient  navigators  : — 

*AAAd  jae  Kvpa,  poov  re,  TreptypdpinTOPra  MoAetov, 

Kal  fiopetfe  dWujcrc,  iraperrXay(ey  6i  KvBypuy.  Od.  ix.  90. 

Nunc  illas  promite  vires. 

Nunc  animos;  quibus  in  Goetulis  Syrtibus  usi, 

lonioque  mari,  Maleeeque  sequacibus  undis. — Vihg.  JEn.  v.  191. 

Nee  timeam  vestros,  curva  Malea,  sinus. — Ov.  Am.  ii.  16,  24. 

‘ The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  were  in  some  parts  overgrown  with  a profusion 
of  reeds ; — 

Evdprqp  y Evpwra  SoyoKOrpot^ov  d-yAode  dim,. — Theogn.  763. 

Its  groves  were  favourite  haunts  of  the  gods  : — 

Qualis  in  Eurotso  ripis  aut  per  juga  CyntL 

Exercet  Diana  choros.  Vibo.  ASn.  i.  40S. 

Omnia  quse,  Pheebo  qnandam  meditante,  beatus 
Audiit  Eurotas,  jussitque  ediscere  lauros. — Eel.  vi.  82. 
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receiving  as  tributaries,  the  (Eniu  on  its  left  bank  from  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  and  several  lesser  streams,  of  which  the  only  ones  that 
received  speci 6c  names  were  the  Tiasa,  below  Sparta,  and  the 
Phellias,  which  flows  by  Amycl®.  The  mid-valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
below  the  junction  of  the  (Enus,  expand.s  into  a considerable  plain. 
More  to  the  S.  the  river  flows  through  a narrow  gorge  formed  by 
the  advancing  ranges  of  Taygetus  : thence  it  emerges  into  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Helos,  and  flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into 
the  sea. 

§ 3.  Laconia  is  said  to  have  been  originally  occupied  by  Leleges ; 
then  by  Acha’ans ; and  finally,  by  a mixed  population,  consisting 
of  (i.)  the  Spartans,  or  ruling  caste  of  the  Dorians ; (ii.)  the  Periocci, 
“ dwellers  about  the  cities,”  who  api>ear  to  have  been  partly  Achaeans 
and  partly  Dorians  of  an  inferior  grade;  and  (iii.)  the  Helots,  or 
serfs,  Acha'ans  who  had  been  taken  captive  in  war.  The  number 
of  the  Sj)artan8  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000,  .and 
of  the  Perioeci  probably  16,000  : the  number  of  the  Sj>artans  dimi- 
nished, and  in  n.c.  369  did  not  exceed  2000,  and  in  244  not  more 
than  700.  The  Helots  were  very  numerous  : at  the  battle  of 
Plataja  there  were  35,000  present.  The  towns  were  numerous,  and 
were  situated  partly  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  still  more 
numerously  on  the  shores  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  In  the  Honienc 
age  Amycl®  was  the  chief  town  of  the  interior,  and  Helos  the  chief 
maritime  town  : Phare,  Sparta,  and  Bryscaj  are  also  noticed  as  im- 
portant cities  of  the  vale  ; Las,  (Etylus,  Messii,  and  Augia;,  or 
iEgia’,  of  the  maritime  district.  Subsequently  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, Sparta  became  the  capital,  with  Oythium  for  its  port-town. 
With  the  exception  of  Sparta,  the  history  of  the  Laconian  towns  is 
comparatively  uninteresting  : they  took  little  part  in  the  general 
afifairs  of  Greece,  and  were  rarely  visited : indeed,  without  the 
valuable  work  of  Pausanias,  we  should  have  been  devoid  of  any 
description  of  them  in  their  original  condition. 

§ 4.  Sparta,  or  Lacedaimon,  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  mid- 
valley of  the  Eurotas,'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  two 
miles  E.  of  the  modem  Mistra.  Like  Home,  it  was  built  partly  on 
some  low  hills,  and  partly  on  the  adjacent  plain.  The  names  and 
probable  jxjsitions  of  the  hills  were  as  follows  : Issorium,  in  the  N. ; 
Acropolis,  more  to  the  S.,  and  divided  from  Issorium  by  a hollow 
way  communicating  with  a plain  ; Colona,  on  the  E.,  ranning 


* The  position  of  Sparta  presents  a striUn^  contrast  to  that  of  Athens : the 
former  being  inland,  inaccessible  by  sea  and  land,  remote  from  any  great  highway, 
and  possessing  in  her  own  territories  all  the  necessaries  of  life — the  latter,  mari- 
time, accessible,  central,  and  dependent  on  other  countries  for  her  supplies.  The 
effect  of  geographical  position  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  policy,  and  institu- 
tions of  each. 
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parallel  to  the  Eurotas;  and  another  to  the  S.,  on  which  New 
Sp>arta  is  built.  The  town  was  made  up  of  four  villages — Pit&ne,  in 


Spuria  and  its  Knvirons. 


A.  Acropolii. 

H.  Muiint  la««ium 

C.  HiU  ColooB. 

D.  New  Spnrta. 


1.  Theatre. 

8.  Aftorm. 

a.  Amphitheatre  or  Odeum. 
4.  Bridge  acroM  the  EUirutaa. 
8.  7*t)erapne. 


a a a.  Grcuit  ol  Walla. 

8 h.  Canala. 
e e.  The  Tiaaa. 

• «.  The  Hjradnthiaa  Road. 


the  N.,  the  residence  of  the  wealthy;  Limnaj,  on  the  low  marshy 
ground  near  the  Eurotas ; Mesoa,  in  the  S.E. ; and.  Cynosura,  in 
the  S.W.  The  town  was  not  enclosed  with  walls  until  the  Mace- 
donian period : not  a trace  of  them  now  remains.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  streets  was  poor,  the  houses  being  rude  and 
unadorned : there  were,  however,  many  fine  public  buildings,  which 
we  shall  notice  in  detail. 


On  the  Acropolis  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  i.  e.  “of 
the  brazen  house,”  so  named  from  the  bronze  plates  with  which  it  was 
adorned;  the  temples  of  Athena  Epgane,  of  the  Muses,  and  of  Ares 
AKC.  GF.OO.  X 
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Areia.  Below  the  acropolis  was  the  Agora,  sun*ounc3od  with  coIod- 
uades,  of  which  the  most  beautiful  was  Uie  I’orsian  stoa,  so  uamed  as 
having  been  built  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Peraian  War,  and  repre- 
senting the  figures  of  Persians,  particularly  Moi'douius  and  Artemisia. 
The  agora  contiiined  the  senatediouse,  tlie  temple  of  Ophthalmitis, 
erected  by  Lycurgus  on  the  spot  where  one  of  his  eyes  was  struck  out, 
and  the  Chorus,  where  the  Si>artan  youths  danced  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
W.  of  the  .\cropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  centre  being  excavated  out  of 
the  hill,  and  the  wings  being  built  up  with  enormous  quadrangular 
stones,  a large  nvunber  of  which  still  remain.  S.E.  of  the  agora  was 
the  Scios,  a building  used  for  public  assemblies,  though  the  name  also 
apjdied  to- a street  leading  to  the  S.E.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  stood 
on  the  eastern  hill;  portions  of  its  waRs,  lt>  feet  thick,  remain:  W of 
it  is  a valley  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe  which  was  probably  a stadium. 
The  part  of  the  town  in  which  these  lay  was  named ‘Dromus,  from 
the  gymnasia  erected  in  it.  To  the  S.  of  it  was  the  Platanistas,  a-flat 
spot  thickly  planted  with  plane-trees  and  suiTOunded  by  streams; 
still  more  to  the  S.,  outside  the  city,  was  the  district  of  Phoebceum. 
On  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  opposite  Phccbpeum,  was  the  suburb  " 
of  Theiapnc,  or— ss,*  situated  on  Mount  MenehiYum  (the  Janiculum  of 
Sparta),  containing  the  temple  of  Menelaus,  after  which  the  hill  was 
named,  and  the  fountain  of  Messeis.  According  to  the  mythological  ac- 
count, Sparta  was  founded  by  Lacedu’mon,  a son  of  Zeus,  who  married 
Sparta  the  daughter  of  Eurobis.  In  the  Homeric  age  it  w’as  subordi- 
nate to  Argos,  and  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Menelaus,  the  marriage 
of  whose  daughter  Hermione  with  Orestes  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  these  two  kingdoms.  On  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus, 
Sparta  became  the  capital.  Its  position  secured  it  from  attack  until 
ii.C.  390,  when  Epaminondas  made  an  attempt  on  it  from  the  side  of 
Amycla3.  This  was  repeated  in  362,  when  the  Thebans  penetrated  into 
the  agora.  In  295  the  town  was  surrounded  with  a ditch  and  palisade 
to  withstand  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  In  218  Philip  overran  Laconia 
and  passed  the  city  twice  without  taking  it.  In  195  Q.  Flaminius 
assaulted  it,  when  it  was  held  by  Nabis,  the  tyrant,  who  had  sur- 
rounded it  with  strong  fortifications : he  gained  possession  of  the 
suburbs,  but  retired  from  the  acropolis  on  the  submission  of  the 
tyrant.  In  192  it  was  again  attacked  by  Philopoemen : its  walls  were 
then  destroyed  by  the  Achscan  League,  but  restoi-ed  by  order  of  the 
Romans.  In  a.d.  396  it  was  taken  by  Alaric.  In  the  13th  century 
it  was  still  inhabited,  but  its  inhabitants  soon  after  removed  to  the 
fortress  of  Mielra,  which  became  the  chief  place  in  the  valley.  The 
site  of  Sparta  was  occupied  only  by  the  villages  of  Magula  and  Paychiko 
until  the  present  Greek  government  built  New  Sparta.  In  connexion 
with  Sparta  we  may  notice  Gythinin,  which  served  as  its  port  and 
arsenal : it  was  situated  on  the  Laconi.an  Gulf,  about  30  miles  from 
Sparta.  In  455  it  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  under  Tolmidas ; in 
370  it  was  vainly  besieged  by  Epaminondas;  and  in  195  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  Its  fortifications  were  strong.  Its  ruins  are  found  at 
Paleopoli,  a little  N.  of  Maruthoniti;  they  belong  to  the  Roman  period, 
nud  consist  of  a theatre,  sepulchres,  &c. 

■ Tvi^apCSas  iv  'A;<(au)iS  v- 

0epair»'af  oixeiov  e5o?.  PiKD.  Isthfl^.  i.  42, 

fv  yvoAotf  0€paTri'af, 

hfioiov.  A'ctm.  X.  106. 
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Of  the  less  impcrtaut  towns  we  may  notice: — 

(1.)  On  Ihe.  Coast. — Gerenia,  on  tlie  Messeniun  Gulf,  origin.ally  some- 
what inland  at  Zamaia,  afterwards  at  Kitries  on  the  coast;  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Homeric  Enope:  it  was  the  reputed  residence  of 
Nestor  in  his  youth,  whence  he  was  termed  “Geronian:”  Cardamyla, 
on  a rocky  height  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  near  Skardhamvla,  one 
of  the  seven  cities  ofiered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  ; Lenctnun,  niins 
at  Leftro,  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops;  Xhal&nue, 
on  the  minor  Pamissus,  probably  at  PlaUa,  some  distance  from  the 
coast,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Ino,  where  the  future  was  revealed 
to  those  who  slept  in  it;  (Etylns,  Vitylo,  mentioned  by  Homer,  with  a 
temple  of  Sarapis,  fragments  of  which  still  exist  in  the  modern  towTi ; 
Uessa,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tsenarian  peninsula  at  Mizapo,  where 
pigeons  still  abound  Taen&nun,  Kyparisso,  about  five  miles  N.  of  the 
Tomariau  isthmus,  named  Csenop&liB  by  the  maiitimo  Laconians  after 
they  had  thrown  oif  the  yoke  of  Sparta;  Fsam&thns,  Quaglio,  a harbour 
on  the  Taenarian  promontory  ; TenthrSne,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Laconian  Gulf  at  Kotrones,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian 
Teuthas;  Las,  about  a mile  from  the  W»  shore  of  the  Laconian  Gulf; 
tlie  town  originally  stood  on  the  summit  of  a movant  named  Asia, 
Passava,  but  at  a later  time  in  a hollow  between  the  three  mountains, 
Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium;  it  is  noticed  by  Homer;*  the  name  of 
Asine,  given  to  it  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  is  probably  a mistake  for 
Asia;  Helos,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  on  a fertile  though 
marshy  plain:  it  was  taken  by  the  Dorians,  and  sunk  into  an  insignifi- 
cant place;  its  site  is  probably  at  Bizani;  Epidauros  limera,  at  the 
head  of  a spacious  bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  near  which  was  the 
promontory  of  Minoa,  now  an  island  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
bridge : the  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  at  Old  Monemvatia,  and  consist  of 
walls,  terraces,  &c. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — OEInm,  or  Inm,  in  the  district  of  Sciritis,  com- 
manding the  pass  of  Klisura,  through  which  the  road  from  Sparta  to 
Tegea  passed ; Caryee,  on  the  border  of  Arcadia,  and  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  conquered  by  Sparta:  it  was  celebrated  for  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  in  which  the  Lacediemonian  virgins  per- 
formed a peculiar  dance  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festival ; from  this 
dance  the  Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the  female 
figures  employed  in  architecture;  Carysc  was  probably  situated  on  one 
of  the  side  roads  between  Tegea  and  Sparta,  nea.r  Arahhova ; Sellasia, 
on  a mountain  in  the  valley  of  the  CEnus,  just  below  the  point  where 
the  roads  from  Argos  and  Tegea  to  Sparta  unite:  it  was  hence  particu- 
larly exposed  to  attack;  in  li.C.  3K9  it  was  burnt  by  the  Thebans;  in 
dtio  it  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians : and  again,  in 
221,  after  the  famous  battle  between  Cleomenes  and  Antigonus;  the 
battle  took  place  in  the  small  plain  of  Krevata,  which  lies  N.  of  the 
town  between  the  mountains  Olympus  on  the  E.,  and  Evas  on  the  W., 
and  through  which  the  (Enus  flows,  receiving  a small  stream  named 
Gorgjlus  from  the  W. ; Pellana,  a fortress  commanding  the  valley  of 
the  Eurotas,  sit^iated  probably  at  Mt.  Burlaia,  about  seven  miles  from 
Sparta;  Glyppia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  probably  at  Lympiada; 

* ^aprjv  Tc,  Swaprrjif  Tf,  troAvrp^pwKa  re  McVinfi'. — IL  i!.  682. 

* Oi  t’  op’  *AfivKkat  tlxovi  t*,  e^oAoi'  irroKUOfiov. — iZ.  ii.  581. 

ndp  U XaKtavUa.  yoXav,  'EAof  T*,  c^oAov  irroXitBpou. 

Hom.  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  410, 
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6«roiitlinB,  Gherdki,  on  a height  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas 
on  the  S.E.  and  famous  for  its  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Dorian 
conquerors;  Bryseas,  an  old  Homeric  town  S.W.  of  Sparta,  with  a 
temple  of  Dionysus  which  was  accessible  to  women  only;  Fhaie,  or 
Phans,  in  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  road  to  Gythium,  an  old  Achaean 
town  which  maintained  its  inde|>!ndeuce  until  the  reign  ofTeleclus: 
it  was  plundered  by  Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Messenian  War;  its 
site  at  Bajio  is  marked  by  a tumulus  with  an  interior  vault,  which 
probably  served  as  a treasury  ; Amyclee,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  two  miles  an<l  a half  from  Sparta,  in  a remarkably  fertile  and 
beautiful  district : it  is  said  to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndarus  and 
of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;•  it  held  out  against  the  Dorians  until  the  reign 
of  Teleclus,  after  which  it  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  festival  of  the 
Hyacinthia  and  for  a temple  and  colossal  statue  of  Apollo:  its  original 
site  was  probably  at  Aghia-Kyriaki,  whence  the  population  may  have 
been  removed  into  the  plain  nearer  Sparta,  the  former  spot  being  more 
than  20  stadia  from  Sparta;  lastly,  Belemlna,  or  Belbina,  on  the  N.W. 
frontier,  originally  an  Arcadian  town  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  but 
restored  to  its  former  owners  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  : the  sur- 
rounding mountainous  district,  named  Belminiitis,  was  a constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and  Achsrans. 

History. — At  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Laconia  fell 
to  "the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sous  of  Aristodemus,  who 
established  themselves  at  Sparta.  The  Achaean  cities  were  gradually 
subdued,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  the  Spai-tans  were 
masters  of  all  Laconia.  Messenia  was  shortly  after  added  to  their 
territory,  and  by  the  time  of  the  Persiam  Wars  Sparta  held  the  first 
place  among  the  Greek  powers.  They  retained  this  until  b.c.  477, 
when  the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  Athens,  and  was  not  regained 
by  .Sparta  until  404.  The  battle  of  Leuctra,  in  371,  deprived  Sparta 
not  only  of  her  supremacy  but  also  of  the  territories  conquered  from 
the  neighbouring  states.  Attempts  were  made  to  recover  her  position 
during  the  Sacred  War,  and  at  a later  period  in  the  war  with  the 
Achseans;  but  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  221,  completely  frustrated  the 
last  of  these  attempts.  The  country  now  fell  under  the  rule  of  tyrants, 
of  whom  Nabis  was  the  most  notorious : he  was  conquered  by  Fla- 
minius,  and,  in  195,  Sparta  lost  the  maritime  towns,  which  were  placed 
under  the  Acha:an  League  for  a while,  but  were  finally  made  indepen- 
dent by  the  Romans',  with  the  title  of  Eleuthero-Lacones,  There  were 
originally  twenty-four  of  these  towns. 

Off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Laconia  lies  the  island  of  CythSra,  Cerigo, 
of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  20  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.,  and  10  miles 
across  in  its  widest  part,  very  rocky,  and  containing  only  three  towns; 
Cythera,  on  the  E,  coast  at  Avlemona ; an  inland  city  also  named 
Cytbera,  about  three  miles  from  the  former ; and  Scandea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  S.  coast  at  Kapsali,  though  Pausamas 
seems  to  identify  it  with  the  seaport-town  Cythera.  The  island  was 
originally  settled  by  Phoenicians,  who  carried  on  hence  the  purple 
fishery  of  the  Laconian  coast,  and  introduced  the  woi'ship  of  Apl^o- 


• Csstori  Amyclseo  et  Amyelffio  Polluci 
Kcddita  Mopsopia  Tnmaris  urbc  sorer. — Ov.  Heroid.  viii.  71. 
Tiilis  Am}'clsei  domitus  Pollucis  habenia 

Cyllaros.  Viao.  Georg,  ill.  89. 
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dite.^  It  fell  under  the  dominion  first  of  the  Argives,  then  of  the 
Spartans,  and  was  conquered  by  the  Athenians  >inder  Nicias  in  u.c. 
4'24,  and  under  Conon  in  393.  Its  chief  productions  were  wine  and 
honey.  • 

VI.  Argolis,  with  Cynukia. 

§ 5.  Argdlia,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  hounded  on  the  N. 
by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia ; on  the  E.  by  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the 
Myrtoan  Sea ; on  the  S.  by  the  Hermionic  and  Argolic  Gulfs,  ami 
Laconia ; and  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  Within  these  limits  are 
included  the  districts  of  Argolis  Proper,  i.e.  the  territory  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Argos,  and  the  peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and 
Argolic  Gulfs,  which  was  divided  between  the  petty  states  of  Epi- 
daurus,  Troezen,  and  HermiBne.  The  former  of  these  districts  was 
by  far  the  most  important  in  ancient  geography.  The  plain  is 
enclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains,®  and  on  the  fourth  lies  ojk'u 
to  the  sea : it  is  from  10  to  12  miles  long,  and  from  4 to  5 
wide.  Its  fertility  was  great ; and  it  was  especially  famous*  for  its 
breed  of  horses.®  The  remainder  of  Argolis  consisted  of  a broken, 
hilly  district,  with  occasional  plains  by  the  sea-side. 

Name. — The  name  Argos  is  said  to  have  signified  “plain”  in  the 
language  of  the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians : it  may  be  derived  from 
the  same  root  as  the  Latin  “ ager.”  In  Homer,  the  name  signifies  both 
the  town  of  Argos  and  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  of  which  Mycenai 
was  the  capital.  The  territory  of  Argos  was  most  frequently  termed 
by  Greek  writers  Ai’geia,  and  occasion^ly  Argolice  and  Argolis. 

§ 6.  The  mountains  of  Argolis  itself  are  not  of  much  importance  : 
they  are  connected  with  the  great  ranges  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
Fartheninm  and  Artemisiam.  Arachnaeom  was  the  name  of  the  ridge 
that  separated  the  territories  of  Argos  and  Epidaurus:  several  lesser 
heights  received  specific  names,  which  are,  however,  of  no  interest. 
The  coast  is  irregular,  and  lined  with  islands : the  most  important 
promontories  were  on  the  Argolic  Gulf — BuportbmaSi  Muzaki,  on 
the  S.  coast ; and  Scyllestim,  Kavo-Skyli,  at  the  S.E.  angle.  On  the 
N.E.  coast  is  a considerable  peninsula,  connected  by  an  isthmus, 
only  1000  feet  broad,  with  the  territory  of  Troezen,  and  containing 


' Est  Amathua,  cat  cclsa  mihi  Paphos,  atque  Cjrthera, 

Idaliseque  domus.  JEn.  x.  61. 

Hone  ego  eopitum  somno,  super  alta  Cythera, 

Aut  super  Idalium,  sacrata  sede  recondam. — Id.  i.  680. 

^ Mater  Amoria 

Nuda  Cytheriacis  edits  fertur  aquis. — Ov.  Heroid.  vii.  59. 

* It  is  hence  described  by  Sophocles  as  “ hollow  Argos  — 

To  sotAoi*  *Apyoc  13ac  ^vyai  irftocr\a^dv€i.  (Ed.  Col.  373. 

• The  epithet  “ horse-feeding  ” is  coustantiy  applied  to  it  by  Homer  : — 

’EyffaSt  Tot  OTCtx®"*?  Apycoc  Imro^oroio. — II.  ii.  287. 
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a mountain,  now  named  Chelona,  above  2000  feet  high  ; the  jjenin- 
sula  was  named  after  the  town  of  Methana,  which  stood  upon  it. 


1 The  Inachns  was  regarded  as  the  national  stream  of  Argos ; it  supposed 
to  be  connected  by  a subterraneous  channel  with  the  Amphilocbian  stream  of  the 
same  name : — 

*n  TraX<ubi»  "Apyos,  *Ivax<>v  poaXy 
’O0ev  ttot’  fpaf  vavcri  "Apr; 

'Kj  yrjv  «»rAcv<re  Tp<j»ad*  *Ayofi€piV<t>v  afo^.  EuBir.  £lecif.  1. 
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itza,  and  Eraainufl,*  Keplialari,  in  the  plain  of  Argos — the  former 
rising  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  towards  the  S.E.  into 
the  Argolic  Gulf,  receiving  the  Charadrus,  Xeria,  a little  below 
Argos  ; the  latter  issuing  iii  several  large  streams  from  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Chaon  to  the  S.W.  of  Argos,  and  flowing  in  a short  course 
across  the  plain  into  the  gulf,  receiving  as  a tributary  the  Phrixus 
shortly  before  its  discharge.  The.  celebrated  Lake  of  Lema  lay  at 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Argive  jdain,  and  was  the  centre  of  a 
marshy  district®  formed  by  numerous  springs,  and  by  the  streams 
Pontinus  and  Amymone,^  which  rise  in  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Pontinus : this  district  was  drained  in  ancient  times,  and  covered 
witli  sacred  buildings,  among  which  the  temples  of  Demeter  and 
Dionysus  were  most  famous.  The  grove  of  Lerna  lay  between  the 
rivers  above  named.  The  lake,  which  Pausanias  names  the  Alcyo- 
nian  Pool,  was  reputed  to  be  imfathomable,  and  to  be  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  world  : it  is  near  the  sea,  and  is  a few  hundred  j’ards 
in  circumference.  Near  it  was  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus,  which 
can  be  no  longer  identifled. 

§ 7.  TTie  population  of  Argolis  was  of  a mixed  character : the 
plain  of  Argos  was  originally  held  by  Pelasgians,  and  afterwards  by 
Achseans,  while  the  coast  districts  of  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  were 
held  by  lonians.  The  Dorians  subsequently  entered  as  a conquer- 
ing race  and  settled  at  Argos,  and  thenceforth  the  -inhabitants  of 
the  Argolic  plain  were  divided  into  three  classes — the  Dorians  of 
the  city ; the  Periceci,  or  Achaean  inhabitants ; and  the  Gymnesii,  or 
bond-slaves,  whose  position  resembled  that  of  the  Helots  of  Laco- 
nia. The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  of  the  plain 


yewarop,  treu  Kfrr\vuiv 
Ilarpbf  ’OfTcavov,  y^iya.  irpc<r/3ciu»' 

*Apyov9  Te  yveue,  re  irdyois 

Kol  Tt(p<n9i^or<n.  IleAacryoK.  SoPH.  Fragni.  256. 

Catlaiaqut  amnem  fundens  pater  Inachua  uma. — Viao.  ^n.  vii.  792. 

* The  Erasiniis  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  river  Stym- 
phalus,  which  disappeared  under  Mount  Apelauron.  The  distance  between  the 
two  streams  Is  so  considerable  as  to  make  this  opinion  doubtful. 

* The  draining  of  the  Lernsean  Marsh  by  the  Arglves  was  the  historical  founda- 
tion of  the  legend  of  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra. 

* Amymone  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  one  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
whom  Poseidon  loved ; the  stream  gushed  forth  at  the  stroke  of  the  god^s 
trident ; — 

*08*  eorU', 

• *0?  8opl 

Afpvaiq  rt  iuaeiy  Tpuuv<f 
IIo(ret8a>i'(oi(  'Afivfiut'tOK 

*Y6cun,  8ovAe(ai'  frepi/SoAtui'.  Eur.  Pheen,  186. 

Testis  Amymone,  latices  cum  ferret  in  arvis, 

Compressa,  et  Lernc  pulsa  tridente  pains. — PaorERT.  ii.  2G,  -17. 
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of  Argos,  of  which  the  chief  were  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Tiryns ; and 

those  on  the  coast, 
Epidaurus,  Trcezen, 
and  Hermione.  The 
former  boasted  of  a 
remote  antiquity, 
Argos  being  re- 
garded as  the  most 
ancient  city  of 
Greece,  and  the 
others  as  hardly  of 
later  date.  My- 
cenae was  the  capital 
in  the  heroic  age ; 
Argos  held  that  post 
subsequently  to  the 
Dorian  conquest, 
and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  other  about  b.c.  468.  The  remains  of  these  cities  afford 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  architecture.  The 
towns  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Hermione  were  well  situated  for 
purposes  of  trade,  the  two  former  facing  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  .^Egina, 
and  the  latter  having  a sheltered  harbour  on  the  S.  coast.  The 
secluded  position  of  these  towns  enabled  them  to  retain  their  inde- 
pendence, and  they  enjoyed  at  an  early  period  a large  amount  of 
prosperity. 

Argos  or  Arrgi,  as  the  Romans  usually  termed  it,  was  situated  in  the 

plain  named  after  it,  about 
3 miles  from  the  sea  and  a 
little  W.  of  the  Chaiwdrus. 
Its  chief  citadel, ‘ Larissa 
(Map,  1),  was  built  on  an  in- 
sulated conical  hill,  900  feet 
high,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
town.  The  second  citadel 
stood  on  a lesser  height 
named  Aspis  (Map,  3)  in  the 
Coin  of  Argos.  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  which 

was  connected  with  Larissa 
by  a ridge  named  Deiras  (2).  Argos  was  reputed  the  most  ancient  city 
of  Greece,  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  largest.  It  was  founded  by  a 
Pelasgic  chief  named  Phoroneus ; and  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponuesian  ' 
War  it  is  computed  to  have  had  more  than  10,000  citizens,  and  a total 
population  of  110,000  in  its  territory.  The  city  was  surroftnded  by 
wiJls  of  Cyclopean  structure,  which  extended  over  the  acropolis  and 


> The  present  castle  of  Argos  is  a building  of  comparatirely  modem  times,  hut 
contains  some  traces  of  Cyclopean  masonry. 
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the  adjacent  hills,  including  the  one  named  Aspis  in  the  N.W.,  on 
which  the  Second  citadel  stood.  The  Agora  (6)"  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  buildings  in  Argos  were  numerous : among  them  we 
may  specify  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceus  (7)  which  stood  ne-ai-  the  agora; 
those  of  Zeus  Larissasus  and  of  Athena  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  Acropolis  ; two  temples  of  Ilera ; the  theatre  (5)  excavated  out  of 
the  S.  side  of  Larissa,  remains  of  which  still  exist ; and  the  monument 
of  Pyrrhus  in  the  agora.  Outside  the  town  was  the  gymnasium  (16), 
named  Cylarabis,  and  about  5^  miles  from  it  was  the  Eereenm,  or 
national  temple  of  the  tutelary  goddess  Hera,  which  was  originally 
under  the  protection  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Mycenae,  but  after- 
wards under  that  of  Argos.  It  was  well  situated  on  a spur,  overlooking 
the  plain,  and  was  adapted  for  the  puiposes  of  a fortrass  as  well  as  of 
a temple.  The  firat  temple  was  burnt  down  in  ii.c.  423,  and  a new 
one  was  erected  in  its  place  by  Eupolemus.  The  foundations  of  these 
temples  have  been  discovered.  Argos  was  the  seat  of  a famous  school 
of  statuary  iu  which  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus  were  educated; 
music  was  also  cultivated  there,  particularly  under  Sacadas;  and  in  lite- 
rature Argos  produced  the  poetess  TelesUla.  The  remains  of  the  town 
are  few,  and  consist  of  traces  of  the  walls,  portions  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  an  aqueduct  (9).  In  connexion  with  Argos  we  may  notice  its  port- 
towm  Naaplial  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  into  the  Argolic 
Qulf  about  6 miles  from  Argos,  of  which  it  became  a dependenej*  about 
the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War  : the  modem  town  retains  the 
ancient  name.  Mycenas  was  situated  on  a rugged  height  at  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  Argive  plain®  near  the  villajge  of  Kharvati.  Its 
position  gave  it  command  of  the  roads  between  Argos  and  Corinth. 
The  town  was  very  ancient,  its  foundations  being  attributed  to  Peraeus  : 
it  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidm,  and,  under  Agamemnon, 
W.1S  regarded  as  one  of  the  cliief  towns  of  Greece.®  The  town  consisted 
of  an  Acropolis  on  the  triangular  summit  of  a steep  hill,  and  a lower 
town  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill.  The  Cyclopean  walls  ‘ of  the  Aero- 


* The  teipple  of  Apollo  Lyccus  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Agora  ; hence  .Sophocles 
rov  Ai/K<Mcr6ifov  0coO 

'A^opa  AvKCiOf.  KUctr.  6. 

7 *Hxci  Yop  y^y  McMcActo?  Tpovaf  a^ro, 

Atfio'a  Si  fiavnXUiov  cinrAijpcav  irAaTT}* 

*Ajcr<u<rtM  oppei,  ^opoif  Tpoia?  \pd»Di® 

*AAai<n  nkayxBtC^t  KURIP.  Orttt,  53. 

^ It  is  hence  described  by  Homer  as  being  in  the  corner  *’  of  the  Argive 
land : — 

6 £'  eviei)Ao$  p-vxv  *ApYcor  iimofiSroio* — Od,  lit.  283. 

•Its  wealth  was  proverbial 

*11  avroif  /SociA^a  iroAvxpwcHO  IL  vii.  180. 

ot  3'  iKavofJitv 

Mvinjvai  tos  wkvxpv^vi  opav.  SopH,  EUctr.  8, 

Aptum  dicet  equls  Argos,  di7e«que  Mycenas. — Hoa*  Carm.  i.  7,  9. 

1 The  walls  of  Mycen®  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancients,  and  wore 
attributed  to  the  Cyclopes  ; Homer  gives  the  town  the  epithet  “ well-built — 
*Oi  cixop,  fTToAwdpov.  IU  il.  569. 

KvxAo^wp  ^d^pa 

^Oipuci  Kovovi  xal  riMOiv  ■^pfioirp^va.  Etaip.  Here,  Fur.  946. 

« KoAcis  TToAio’pa  n<p<reuK, 

KtwAb>frui>»'  1TQVOV  x<p»v ; li>.  Iph.  in  Aul.  1500. 

X ®3 
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polis  still  exist  in  a very  p>erfect  state,  presenting  good  specimens  both 
of  the  polygonal  and  of  the  earlier  style  of  that  architecture : in  some 


llan  of  the  Ruins  of  Myceno;. 

A.  Acropolta.  I Tu^ury  of  Almj.. 

B.  Onto  ol  Liow.  I O.  Subtcrranroui  Building;. 

C.  Subtermneoui  building  utunlly  culled  | B.  Village  of  m<Brvdl«. 


places  they  are  from  15  to  20  feet  high.  One  of  the  two  gateways,  by 
which  the  Acropolis  was  entered,  is  also  in  existence,  and  is  named 
from  the  figures, which  crown  the  portal  “the  Gate  of  Lions."*  The 
lower  town  contained  four  Bubteiraneous  buildings,  used  either  as 
treasuries  or  perhaps  rather  as  sepulchres  (for  they  probably  lay  out- 
side the  walls)  : one  of  these 
“the  Treasury  of  Atreus” 
still  survives  in  a very  perfect 
state.  Mycenae  sunk  after  the 
occupation  of  Argos  by  the 
Dorians,  but  it  was  not  taken 
by  them  until  n.c.  408,  when 
it  was  destroyed.  Tlienceforth 
it  remained  utterly  desolate. 
Tiiyns  was  situated  on  an  iso- 
lated hill,  S.E.  of  Argos,  and 
about  miles  from  Nauplia. 
Its  origin  was  traced  back  to 
liallrry  at  riryii.>.  Proetus,  whose  house  stood  on 

the  highest  part  of  the  hill. 


* The  heads  are  now  wanting : Pausanias  is  our  authority  for  pronouncing  the 
animals  to  be  lions.  The  column  between  the  figures  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  whose  aid  is  invoked  in  the  .Agammenon  of  flschylus 
(1080,  loss),  and  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles  (1379), 
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Hercules  resided  there  for  some  time.*  Massive  walls  of  Cyclopean 
structure  surrounded  it,  and  it  .was  further  defended  by  a citadel, 
named  Licymna,  the  wails  of  which  still  exist,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  extreme  strength,  being  in  some  places  no  less  than  24  feet  thick. 
The  approaches  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  giilleries  of  singular' 
construction.  Tiryns  was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Dorians 
of  Argos  in  b.C.  468,  and  thenceforth  remained  desolate.*  XipidaortlS 
was  the  capital  of  a small  district  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  Gulf, 
consisting  of  a peninsula,  on  which  the  town'  itself  stood,  and  a 
narrow,  well-sheltered  plain,  on  which  the  vine  par-ticulai'ly  flourished.^ 
It  derived  its  chief  importance  from  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  5 miles 
W.  of  the  town,  which  was  visited  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  which  was,  like  the  other  celebrated  fanes  of 
Greece,  surrounded  by  a grove  and  by  numerous  other  buildings: 
extensive  ruins  cover  the  site,  among  which  the  theatre  is  the  most 
important.  The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla.  Epidaurus  was 
reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  Carians,  and  afterwards  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  conquered  by  the  Dorians  under  Deipbuntes : it  was 
in  early  times  a place  of  commercial  importance,  and  sent  colonies  to 
.^gma,  Cos,  and  other  islands.  It 'remained  independent  of  the 
Argives,  and  was  vainly  attacked  by  them  in  419.  The  name  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  neighbouring  village  Pidhavro,  but  the  remains 
are  very  scanty.  Troezen  was  the  capit^  of  a small  district  in  the 
S.E.  smgle  of  Argolis : it  stood  on  a fertile  maritime  plain,  about  2 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  Celenderis  as  its  port-town  on  the  Bay  of 
Pogon,  which  oflereJ  a sheltered  harbour.  It  was  a very  ancient  city, 
and  derived  its  name  from  a son  of  Pelops  ; it  was  the  residence  of  Pit- 
theus  the  grandfather  of  Theseus.*  The  Dorians  settled  there  on  their 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  but  the  place  retained  its  Ionic  character. 
It  became  a powerful,  maritime  state,  and  founded  Halicarnassus  and 
Myndus.  It  was  allied  with  Athens  until  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  and  afterwards  with  Sparta.  The  town  was  adorned  with  numerous 
fine  buildings— consisting  of  the  agora  surrounded  with  colonnades  ; 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Lycia,  with  the  stone  upon  which  Orestes  was 


’ Hercules  is  hence  frequently  termed  “ Tirynthian,”  e.  g. : — 

Postquam  Laurentia  victor, 

Geryone  extincto,  Tirgnthiut  attigit  arrs. — /Hn.  vii.  G61. 

The  epithet  is  farther  applied  to  Herculaneum  (Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2,  108),  and 
Saguntum  (Sil.  Ital.  ii.  300),  as  being  founded  by  Hercules;  and  to  the  Fabian 
gem,  as  being  descended  from  that  god  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  35,  vii.  218). 

* Suus  excit  in  arma 

Antiquam  Tiryntha  Deus.  Non  Ibrtibus  ilia  . 

Infecunda  viris,  famaque  immanis  alumni 

Degencrat ; sed  lapsa  situ  fortuna,  neque  addunt 

Robur  opes.  Harm  vacua  Itdbitator  in  nrvtt 

Monstrat  Cyclopum  ductas  sudoribus  acres. — Stat.  TAeb.  iv.  146. 

3 TpOL^e*,  'Htdeac  n koI  thtircAdevr'  ’Eiri3avpoe. — ii.  56U 
It  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses  : — 

Taygetique  canes,  dumitrixque  Epidaurus  equorum. — Georg,  iii.  44. 

• The  hero  spent  his  youth  at  Troezen  : — 

dAAa  \aiper’.  Si  iroAlt 
Kal  yai  *Epcx6cwr*  w ntSov  Tpoi^riviov, 

‘tic  cyxoOqlSfi'  ttoAA*  evSaifiova, 

Xaip.**  ucrroTOi'  yog  <r'  eiaopiir  wpar^^Siyyoixae. — Ebr.  1097. 
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purified  in  front  of  it;  the  temple  of  Apollo  Theariua,  with  the  so- 
called  tent  of  Orestes  befoi-e  it  ; the  temple  of  Hip^lytus ; and  the 
Acropolis,  posted  on  a rugged  and  lofty  hill : the  ruins  of  Trcezen  lie 
near  Dhamala,  and  are  insignificant.  Keth&na  stood  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name  N.  of  Troezen,  to  which  it  belonged  : 
the  Athenians  occupied  the  peninsula  in  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
Hennifine  originally  stood  upon  a promontory  on  the  S.  coast,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  about  J a mile  inland  to  the  slopes  of  a hill  named 
Pron.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  and  is  noticed  by  Homer. 
It  came  under  the  power  of  Argos  probably  about  n.c.  464,  and  was 
thenceforth  a Doric  city,  but  it  regmned  its  independence,  and  was 
allied  to  Spart*  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  territory  of  Hermione 
extended  over  the  8.  angle  of  Argolis.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  town 
the  most  famous  was  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter  Chthonia  on  a height  of 
Mt,  Pron,  which  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary.^  The  ruins  of  Hermione 


lie  about  Kattri. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  of  Argolis  we  may  notice — Omea,  on 


the  borders  of  Phliasia,  about 


Balm  of  a Pyramid  In  the  Argela. 


miles  from  Argos,  a town  which 
retained  its  independence 
until  B.c.  416,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the 
Argives;  (Enoe,  on  the 
Charadrus,  W.  of  Argos, 
the  scene  of  a victory 
gained  by  the  Athen- 
ians and  Argives  over 
the  Lacedsmonians ; 
CenehresB,  8.  of  Argos,  near  which  were  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hysise ; a pyramid  still  existing, 
near  the  Era.sinus,  is  probably  one  of  these;  H3rsuB,  on  an  isolated 
hill  below  Mt.  Parthenium,'  the  scene  of  a battle  between  the  Argives 
and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.c.  669,  destroyed  by  the  Argives  after  the 
Persian  War,  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  417;  and  Aslne,  on  the 
coast  near  Nauplia,  probably  in  the  plain  of  Iri,  founded  by  the 
Dryopes,  and  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  consequence  of  its  having 
joined  the  8partans  against  them ; its  inhabitants  removed  to  Asine 
in  Messenia. 

Islands. — The  coast  of  Argolis  is  fringed  with  islands,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — TiparSnus,  more  probably  Tricarenus,  another 
form  of  Tticrana,  Trikhiri,  though  frequently  identified  with  Spetzia ; 
Hydrea,  Hydra,  oS  the  coast  of  Hermionis  and  Trcezenia : and 
Calanria,  Poro,  opposite  Trcezenia,  possessing  an  ancient  temple  of 
Poseidon,  in  which  Demosthenes  terminated  his  life. 

History.— The  authentic  history  of  Argolis  commences  at  the  time 
of  the  Dorian  invasion,  when  that  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus, 
and  Argos  was  constituted  the  Dorian  capital.  The  conquest  of  the 
towns  was  gradual,  and  most  of  them  retained  their  Achaean  popula- 
tion. The  sovereignty  of  Atgos  extended  over  the  whole  E.  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  and  even  over  Cythera,  and  she  was  the  head  of  a league 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic,  of  which  Phlius,  Cleon®,  Sioyon,  Epi- 
daurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  .£gina,  were  members.  Under  Pheidon, 


* Euripides  refers  to  this 

BovCat  vty  SXirot,  *EpfUMv  r*  Sox.  Fur,  $14. 
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B.c.  770-730,  the  power  of  Argos  was  at  its  highest,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  subject  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus.  Subsequently,  her 
power  declined  before  that  of  Sparta,  and  the  loss  of  Cynuria  in  547 
was  followed  by  the  decisive  victory  of  Cleomenes  near  Tiryns.  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  Wars,  but  Tiryns  and  Mycenae  joined 
Sparta.  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  Argos  about  408,  and  their 
population  added  to  the  capital,  which  thus  regained  its  former  supre- 
macy. In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Argives  remained  neutral  for 
the  first  10  years;  in  421  they  formed  a league  with  the  Corinthians 
and  others  against  Sparta,  which  was  dissolved  in  418  by  the  battle  of 
Mantinea.  For  a short  period  after  this  Argos  joined  Sparta,  but  soon 
withdrew  from  the  alliance,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
combinations  formed  against  that  power.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Argos  is  unimportant  ; its  towns  fell  under  tyrants  : it  joined  the 
Achaean  League  in  229,  and  yielded  to  the  Romans  in  146. 

§ 8.  The  district  of  Cynuria  was  situated  between  Argolis  and 
Laconia,  and  was  debateable  ground  between  the  two  states  of  Argos 
and  Sparta,  belonging  alternately  to  each.  The  district  consisted 
of  a remarkably  fertile  plain,  extending  about  six  miles  along  the 
coast  S.  of  Anigrasa,  bounded  inland  by  the  spurs  of  Parnon,  and 
watered  by  two  streams,  named  the  Tanns,“XMA:M,and  the  Charadrus,* 
Kani,  which  join  the  sea  respectively  N.  and  S.  of  the  Thyreatic 
Gulf ; the  former  was  the  boundary  between  the  two  stiites  in  ^ 
the  time  of  Euripides.  ITie  inhabitants  were  of  Pelasgiau  origin, 
but  were  regarded  as  lonians;  they  were  a semi-barbarous  and 
predatory  tribe.  There  were  five  towns  in  the  district — Thyrea, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  capital,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  situated  about  10  stadia  from  the  coast ; Prasim,  more  to  the 
S,,  on  the  coast ; Anthgna,  Neris,  and  Eva,  in  the  interior.  The 
exact  position  of  these  towns  is  undecided. 

Hiftory. — Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cynuria  was  subdued  by  Argos.  As  Sparta  rose  to  power,  there  were 
numerous  conflicts  for  it : Agis  gained  possession  of  it  for  Sparta  about 
BC.  1000,  but  Argos  recover^  it,  and  retained  it  until  547,  when  the 
dispute  was  decided  in  favour  of  Sparta  by  a pitched  battle  of  300  on 
each  side.  The  .^ginetans  were  settled  there  by  the  Spartans  in  431, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Athenians  in  eight  years.  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  restored  Cynuria  to  Argos,  which  thenceforth 
retained  it. 

VII.  Arcadia. 

§ 9.  Arcadia,  the  central  province  of  Peloponnesus,  'vas  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N.  by  Acbaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and 
on  the  *6.  by  Messenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 


* aflifn  iroraflov  Tapabv  ’Apyftov  opow 

T^vovra  yauK.  Eoati".  Elatr.  410. 

• This  name  occurs  only  in  Statins  : — 

Queeque  pavet  lon^  spnmantem  valle  Charodrom 
Neris.  Theb.  iv.  46. 
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largest  province  in  Peloponnesus,  its  greatest  length  being  about  50 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  35  to  41.  In  its  position  it  resembles  a 
fortified  camp,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a natural  wall 
of  mountains  which  separate  it  from  the  otlier  Peloponnesian 
states.  The  interior  is  broken  up  by  iiTegular  mountain- 
ranges,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  justifies 
the  name  of  “ the  Switzerland  of  Greece,”  which  has  been  applied 
to  it.  The  mountains  vary  in  character  and  altitude  in  the  E.  and 
W. : in  the  latter  they  are  wild,  high,  and  bleak,  with  valleys  of 
small  extent  and  of  little  fertility  ; in  the  former  they  are  of  lower 
elevation,  with  small  fertile  plains  embosomed  in  them,  smd  so 
completely  surrounded  by  hills  that  the  streams  can  only  escape  by 
subterraneous  outlets.  These  plains  furnished  the  only  attractive 
sites  for  towns,  and  we  accordingly  find  all  the  chief  places  of 
Arcadia  ou  this  side  of  the  country.  Of  the  productions  of  the 
country,  the  best  known  were  its  asses,  which  were  highly  prized 
throughout  Greece. 

§ 10.  The  following  wore  the  principal  mountains : in  the  N.E., 
Cyllene,'  Zyria,  7788  feet  high,  reputed  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  reality  inferior  to  Taygetus — a massive,  isolated  peak, 
crowned  with  a temple  of  Hermes ; Crathis  and  Aroanias,  more  to  the 
W.,  forming  the  connecting  links  between  Cyllene  and  the  lofty 
and  long  range  of  Erymanthus^  in  the  N.W. ; Lsmpea  and  Fholoe, 
continuations  of  Erymanthus,  separating  Arcadia  from  Elis  ; Lyesens, 
Dioforti,  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  4G59  feet  high, 
with  a summit  named  Olympus,  on  which  were  situated  the  grove 
and  altar  of  Zeus  Lyeseus,®  together  with  a hippotlrome  and  stadium 


1 It  was  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Ilerines,  or  Mercury,  in  whose  honour 
a temple  was  erected  on  the  summit : — 

vfxvfi,  Movo’a,  Aibf  irat  Motadc?  vibi', 

KvAA^n|f  /xeidoyra.  $caX  froAv/xi^Xov. — Hou.  ffi/mtu  in  Merc,  !• 

Vobis  Mcrcurius  pater  est,  quern  Candida  Maia 
Cyllenac  gelido  conceptum  Tertice  fudit. — Ain.  viii.  138. 

He  was  hence  termed  Cyllenius  by  the  poets  : — 

Hie  prlmum  paribus  nitens  Cyllenius  alis 
Constitit.  ■ .En.  iv.  252. 

^ Krnnanthus  was  covered  with  forests  abounding  with  wild  beasts,  and  was 
hence  one  of  Diana’s  haunts  and  the  fabled  scene  of  Hercules’s  victory  over  the 
i^ild  boar  : — 

O117  3’  eto’t  xar  oupeo?  loxeatpa, 

* *H  #cara  TrfijytTou  jrep4i^ic«TO>',  n ’Epvparfloi', 

Tcpiropcn)  xdirpotcrt  koX  wKCi?}?  eAdt^oun.  Od.  vi.  102.  * 

Ht  Tegcaeus  aper  cupvessifero  Erymantho 

incubet,  et  va.sto  pondere  laedat  humum. — Ov.  Jleroid.  ix.  87. 

Motutriferumque  ErjTuanthon.  Stat.  Theb,  iv.  298. 

8 Td  3«  Tlappacit^  <rrpar<p 
0avpcurr6f  ^di^ 

Zijt'bf  d/x^l  iravdyvpti^  Avkcuov  PiKD,  ix.  143. 
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for  the  celebration  of  the  Lycjean  games/  a temple  of  Pan/  and  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  mountain  a sanctuary  and  grove  of  Ajxjllo  PaiT- 
hasius ; Msenaius,  in  the  interior,  between  the  territories  of  Mantinea 
and  Tegca,  a well- wooded  range  rising  to  above  5000  feet  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Apano-Khrepa,  regarded  as  esixjcially  sacred  to  Pan;'  and, 
lastly,  Partheninm,  Artemisium,  andljnxSnm,  on  the  borders  of  Argolis. 

§ 11.  The  chief  river  of  Arcadia  is  the  Alpheas.  in  its  upjxr 
course  named  Karitena,  in  its  lower  Bujia,  which  rises  in  the  S.E., 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  near  Phylace,  and  thence  probably  flowed 
in  ancient  times  to  the  N.W.,^  and  disapiieared  in  the  Katavothra 
otTaki:  it  then  reappeared  near  Asea,  and  mixed  with  the  Eurotas 
in  the  copious  spring  called  Frangovrysi:  the  combined  streams 
again  disappear,  and  the  Alpheus-  emerges  at  Peg®,  and  flows 
towards  the  N.W.,  receiving  the  Helisson,  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  then  penetrating  through  a defile  near  Brenthe  which 
separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  plain,  and  receiving,  below 
Herssa,  the  Lsdon,®  Rufia,  and  the  Erymanthus,®  on  the  borders  of 

’0<ra  n 

*ApKoff'  ava<r<rotv,  fLoprvp^ 

m A-vKoiov  Putp'ot  avai.  PrXD.  Olynp.  xiii.  153. 

' These  games  resembled  the  Roman  Lupercalia  : — 

Quid  vetat  Arcadio  dictos  a monte  Lupcrcos ! 

Faunns  in  Arcadia  templa  Lycmus  habct. — Ov.  Faat.  ii.  423. 

' See  quotations  in  next  note. 

s *n  nde  vaVj  eZr  ecro’t  icar*  upca  fjLoxpa  .\vKaZw. 

Eire  niy’  aM^ciroAetr  p-fya  "hlatvaXov. — Tiieock.  /dyO.  i.  123. 

Pan,  orium  custos,  tua  si  tibi  Menala  curse, 

Adsis,  o Tegsee,  favens.  Vino.  Georg,  i.  17. 

Pinlfer  ilium  etiara  sola  sub  rupe  jacentem 
MKnalus,  et  gelidi  fleverunt  saxa  Lrcsei. — Eel.  x.  14. 

Msenala  transicram  latcbris  horrenda  ferarum, 

Et  cum  Cylleno  gelidi  pineta  Lyesei. — Or.  Met.  i.  216. 

Msenalius  and  Msenalis  are  frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Arcadian : — 

Pinigenim  Fauni  Msenalis  ora  caput — Ov.  Faat.  Ui.  84. 

Sive  fugse  comites,  Msenali  Nympha,  turn. — Id.  i.  634. 

' It  now  flows  to  the  N.E.,  and  disappears  in  the  katavothra  of  Peraora  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Fartbenium ; its  course  is  said  to  have  been  thus  diverted  in 
modern  times. 

* The  Ladon  is  famed  in  mythology  as  the  nver  into  which  Syrinx  plunged 
when  pursued  by  Pan  : — 

Donee  arenosi  placiduin  Ladonis  ad  amnem 
Venerit ; hie  illi  cursum  impedientibus  undis, 

Ut  se  mntarent,  liquidas  orasse  sorores. — Ov.  Met.  i.  702 

Its  stream  is  described  as  being  very  rapid  : — , 

Testis  erit  Pboloe,  testes  Stymphalldcs  undse ; 

Quique  eitia  I.adon  in  mare  currit  aquis. — Ov.  Faat.  ii.  273. 

Arcades  bunc,  Ladonque  rapax,  et  Macnalos  ingens 
Rite  colunt,  Lun&  credita  terra'prior.  Id.  v.  89. 

S Ao3ciiv  dAA*  oviru  peyae  eppeev.  ov3*  "Epvpav&ot 
Acusdraros  norapoiv,  in  8’  afipoxot  ijev  awaaa 
’ApKdtir).  CiiitM.  II.  in  Jov.  19. 

Et  celer  Israenus  cum  Phocaico  Erymantho. — Ov.  Met,  ii.  244. 
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Eli.s.  Of  the  numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the  E.  district,  the 
most  important  is  the  Stymphalns,  which  feeds  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  disappears  in  a katavothra,  emerging  (as  it  was  univer- 
sally believed)  in  the  Argolic  river  Erasmus ; the  water  of  the 
Styraphalus  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by  an  aqueduct  built  by 
Hadrian. 

§ 12.  The  inhabitants  of  Arcadia  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,*  and  derived  their  name  from  Areas, 
a son  of  Zeus.  The  Greeks  descrilied  them  as  autochthonous,  by 
which  they  understood  that  they  were  Pelasgians  who  had  never 
changed  their  abode.  They  led  a primitive  and  secluded  life  among 
tlieir  mountains,  tending  their  flocks  and  herds,  cultivating  music 
with  success,*  but  otherwise  rather  famed  for  stupidity,* — brave  and 
Irardy,  and  hence,  like  the  Swiss,  constantly  employed  as  merce- 
naries. 'ITiey  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages,  in  a state  of  political 
indei^endence.*  The  country  was  divided  into  numerous  districts, 
which  were  for  the  most  part  named  after  well-knotvn  towns  in 
each.  ITie  exceptions  are  I’arrhasia,*  on  the  border  of  Messenia, 
which  appears  once  to  have  possessed  a toum  of  the  same  name ; 
Cjmuria,  to  the  N.  of  it ; Eutresia,  N,  of  Megalopolis ; and  Azania, 
which  included  numerous  lesser  districts  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia.  1'he 
towns  were  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  a few  in  the  eastern 
district,  particularly  Tegea  and  the  neighbouring  Mantinea,  which 


> They  termed  themi>elTes  itpoaiXi\m,  as  having  existed  “ even  before  the 
moon — 

. 'Aptrojer.  01  xai  wp6(r0t  ZeXi)eati}e  vScoirai 
Zueiv,  ^rrfyhv  cAoerer  ee  ovpeviv  oirii  ITeAeurytr 

\0uv  Tore  KvSaXifxouriv  avaotrero  ^evxaXt^jfOU*. — Apoll.  Jrgort.  iv.  264. 

Orta  prior  Lnna  (de  ae  si  creditor  ipsi) 

A magno  tellus  Arcade  nomcn  habet. — Or.  Fasf.  i.  469. 

* Hence  “ Arcades  ” became  synonymous  with  pastoral  jKiets : — 

Ambo  florentes  mtatlbus,  Arcades  ambo. — Viao.  JSef.  rii.  4. 

Tamen  cantabitis,  Arcades,  inquit, 

Montibus  htec  vestris  ; soli  cantare  periti 

Arcades.  /d.  x.  31. 

* .Arcadicus  juvenis  was  tantamount  to  a “ blockhead  — 

Nil  salit  Arcadico  juveni.  Jut.  Saf.  vii.  160. 

* It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  habits,  mythology,  and  political  condition  of 
the  Arcadians  were  influenced  by  the  physical  characteristics  of  their  country. 
The  poverty  of  the  soil  and  severity  of  the  climate  necessitated  a pastoral  rather 
than  an  agricultural  life ; hence  their  love  of  music  and  their  devotion  to  I’an, 
the*inventor  of  the  pipe,  and  Mercury,  the  god  of  the  lyre.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ncccss.'iry  to  keep  the  eastern  plains  from  inundation  were  ascribed  to 
Hercules.  The  mountain-ranges  which  encircled  and  subdivided  it  precluded 
both  external  and  internal  union  for  political  purposes. 

* It  is  noticed  by  Homer  (77.  ii.  608).  The  terms  Parr/uuius  and  Parrhasis 
arc  used  by  the  L.atin  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadicus  : — 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panos  de  more  Lupercte. — Vino.  ^n.  viii.  344. 

Cum  Parrhasio  Ancseo. — Ov.  Met,  viii.  31.5. 

So  also  jSn.  xi.  31  ; Fast.  i.  G18,  iv.  577  ; Trist.  ii.  190. 
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were  exposed  to  inroads  from  the  adjoining  states  of  Sparta, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  were  not  unfrequently  rivals  for  the  su- 
premacy over  each  other.  Megalopolis  was  founded  at  a compara- 
tively late  period,  B.o.  370,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  towns  fell  into  decay  under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  Tegea  alone  was  inhabited. 

MantinSa  stood  in  the  central  portion  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitza,  and 
was  the  capital  of  a territory  lying  between  the  mountains  Meenalus  on 
the  W.  and  Artemisium  on  the  E.,  and  separated  by  a low  ridge  from 
Orchomenia  in  the  N.,  and  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains  already 
mentioned  from  Tegeatis  on  the  S.  The  town  itself  was  in  nearly  the 
lowest  as  well  as  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain.  The  small  river 
Ophis®  flowed  originally  through  it,  and  afterwards  just  outside  its 
walls,  and  disappeared  in  a katavothra  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.  The 
fortifications  were  regular ; and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  flanked  with 
numerous  towers,  are  still  traceable  on  the  site,  now  named  Paleopoli. 
The  position  of  Mantinea  rendered  it  a place  of  great  military  im- 
portance : roads  led  from  it  to  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  Pallantium,  and 
Argos ; and  the  character  ot  the  plain  was  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
an  army.  It  was  the  scene  of  no  less  than  five  battles,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  of  most  historical  importance;  the  first  fought  b.c.  418, 
in  which  the  Argeans,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  were  defeated  by  the 
Lacedtcmonians  under  Agis,  and  the  second  in  b.c.  862,  in  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  who  perished  in  the 
battle.  Both  these  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  S.  of  the  town, 
where  it  is  contracted  by  the  advancing  ridge  of  Mknalus,  named  Scope.7 
Mantinea  is  said  to  have  been  so  named  after  a son  of  Lycaon : it  is  noticed 
in  Homer.*  Originally  it  consisted  of  four  or  five  villages,  which  were 
incorporated  into  one  town.  Its  constitution  was  democratical,  and  hence 
it  was  hostile  both  to  its  neighbour  Tegea  and  to  Sparta.  With  the  former 
it  fought  an  indecisive  battle  in  B.C.  423 ; by  the  latter  it  was  defeated 
in  the  first  great  battle  of  Mantinea  in  418,  and  again  in  388,  when  the 
town  capitulated,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dispersed.  The  town  was 
rebuilt  in  371,  and  shortly  after  , made  an  alliance  with  Sparta  against 
the  other  Arcadian  towns : this  brought  on  the  second  great  battle  in 
362,  in  which  Epaminondas  died.  In  295  the  Spartans  were  defeated 
near  the  town  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  in  242  by  Aratus  and  the 
Actueans.  In  the  Cleomenic  War,  Mantinea  was  taken  in  226  by  Aratus, 
and  in  222  by  Antigonus  Doson,  when  it  was  plundered,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Antigonia.  In  2U7  the  plain  was  the  scene  of  a fifth  great 


• This  stream  rose  In  the  territory  of  Tegea,  and  more  than  once  was  used  as 
a weapon  of  offence  in  the  Mantinean  wars,  the  plain  being  so  flat  that  the  waters 
could  be  easily  diverted  from  their  usual  channel,  or  wholly  stopped  by  an  em- 
bankment, in  either  of  which  cases  the  plain  was  inundated.  This  was  done  Sy 
Agesilaus  in  b.c.  385. 

’ This  defile  was  the  “ narrow  pass  ” in  which  Areithons  was  slain  : — 

Tor  AvKOOpyor  tne^v9  SdAip  ovrt  icpdrei  ye 

Sretmoirip  <1/  o5<p.  Jl,  vii.  142. 

S Kat  Teyeijr  elxer,  sal  Mavrivhjv  eparcirnr.  Jl.  ii.  607. 

The  epithet  of  “ lovely,”  here  applied,  is  now  inappropriate  to  the  plain, 
which  is  bare  and  covered  to  a great  extent  with  stagnant  water.  In  former 
times,  however,  forests  of  oaks  and  cork  trees  grew  on  it. 
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battle,  in  which  the  Achjeans,  under  Philopoemon,  defeated  the  Laco- 
daemoniane.  The  old  name  of  Mantinea  was  restored  by  Hadrian. 
The  only  remains  of  it  are  traces  of  the  walls  and  of  the  theatre. 
Teg^  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitza,  about  10 
miles  S.  of  Mantinea.  Its  territory  extended  over  the  surrounding 
district,  which  was  divided  into  the  following  portions  ; — The  Tegeatic 
plain  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  hill  Scope;  the  Manthyric  to  the 
S.W. ; and  the  Corythic  to  the  E.  The  plain  is  watered  by  the  upper 
course  of  the  Alpheus  and  its  tributaries,  as  well  as  by  the  Garates ; 
these  streams  all  disappeared  in  kalavothrag.  The  town  was  situated  in 
the  lowest  part  of  the  plain,  and  hence  the  accumulation  of  soil  has 
entirely  overlaid  its  site,  leaving  but  a few  buildings  visible, — among 
them  the  remains  of  a theatre,  perhaps  the  one  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  in  175,  and  of  a temple  of  Athena  Alea,®  erected  by  Scopes 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  edifice  in  .S94,  and  deemed  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Tegea  is  noticed  by  Homer, 

and  was  probably  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Arcadian 
towns  in  ancient  times.  Its 
contiguity  to  Sparta  brought 
it  into  early  conflict  with  that 
state ; and  after  numerous  en- 
gagements it  was  obliged  to 
yield  in  about  b.c.  560,  though 
it  still  retained  its  independ* 
ence.  War  broke  out  again  between  them,  and  battles  were  fought  in 
479  and  464,  on  each  of  which  occasions  Tegea  was  unsuccessful. 
Thenceforth  there  was  a firm  alliance  between  them  until  371,  when 
Tegja  joined  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  fought  against  Spai-ta 
and  Mantinea  in  362.  It  joined  Sparta  against  the  Achscan  League, 
and  was  hence  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson  in  222,  retaken  in  218  by 
Lycurgus  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  subsequently  by  Machanidas,  and 
recovered  by  the  Achmans  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  town 
existed  until  the  4th  century  a.d.  MegalopSlis,  “ the  Great  City,” 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a plain  on  the  banks  of  Helissou, 
about  2}  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Alpheus : its  ruins  are 
near  Sinanu.  It  was  founded  in  b.c.  370,  as  the  capital  of  the  Ar- 
cadian confederation ; and  it  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of 
forty  townships,  which  thenceforth  became  desolate.  The  town  itself 
was  50  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its  teiritory  extended  north- 
wards for  23  miles,  being  the  mo.st  extensive  of  all  the  Arcadian 
states.  Roads  led  in  various  directions  to  Messene,  Sparta,  Tegea, 
Heraea,  and  other  places.  The  most  important  buildings  were  the 
theatre,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  the  largest  in  Greece ; and  the 
agora  on  the  N.  side,  which  was  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  was 
adorned  with  colonnades,  temples,  and  statues  : the  reiuiuns  of  the 
theatre  are  extensive.  Megalopolis  was  particularly  exposed  to  the 
enmity  of  the  Spartans,  not  only  from  the  object  for  which  it  was 
founded,  but  also  from  its  position.  It  hence  allied  itself  first  with 
Thebes,  and  afterwards  with  Macedonia.  It  joined  Cassauder  against 
Polysperchon,  and  was  besieged  by  the  latter  in  318.  It  was  afterwards 


• Templumque  Alecs  nemorale  MinervtB. — Stat.  Thcb.  iv.  288. 

The  site  of  this  temple  is  sometimes  erroneously  transferred  to  the  town  of 
Alea  in  the  N.F..  of  .treadia. 
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governed  by  tyrants.  In  222  Cleomenes  III.  reduced  the  gi-eater  part 
of  it  to  ruins : it  was  soon  rebuilt  on  its  former  grand  scale,  which  had 
at  all  times  been  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  population.*  Mega- 
lopolis produced  two  eminent  men — the  general  Philopmmen,  and  the 
historian  Polybius.  Hersea  was  the  chief  town  in  the  lower  plain  of 
the  Alpheus:  it  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  about  2 miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ladon.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  lay 
on  the  high  road  between  Olympia  and  Central  Arcadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a son  ofrLycaon.  About  b.c.  580  it  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Eleans,  the  original  of  which,  on  a bronze  tablet,  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  town  was  enlarged  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleombrotus,  and  was  hence  allied  to  Sparta.  It  became  a member  of 
the  Achcean  League,  and  was  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  : its  ruins  near  Aiarmt  are  inconsiderable.  Fhigalia  occupied 
the  summit  of  a lofty  hill  in  the  S.AV.  comer  of  the  country,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Neda.  Its  origin  was  traced  back  to  Pbigalus,  a sou 
of  Lycaon.  In  b.c.  659  it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  in 
375  the  place  became  notorious  for  the  fierce  disputes  between  its 
factions.  In  the  wars  between  the  .dHtolians  and  Achaeans  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  former.  Phigalia  possessed  a beautiful  temple  of  Apollo 
Epicurius,  erected  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  town  from 
the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian  War : it  stood  at  Bassae,  in  a glen  near 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Cotilium,  and  was  the  work  of  Ictinus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  a peripteral  hexastyle  building  of  the 
Doric  order,  125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  with  15  columns  on 
each  side.  It  exists  in  a tolerably  perfect  state,  and  is  altogether  one 
of  the  most  interesting  mins  in  Greece.  Methydiinm  was  situated  on 
a lofty  height  “between  the  rivers”  (whence  its  name)  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon,  in  the  central  district  of  Arcadia : its  position  is  probably  near 
Nimnitza.  It  was  founded  by  Orchomenus,  and  destroyed  at  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis.  OrchomSntis  was  situated  N.  of  Mantinea, 
on  a plain*  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lofty  chain  of  Oli- 
gyrtus,  on  the  S.  by  the  low  ridge  of  Anchisia,  and  on  the  E.  and  W. 
by  parallel  chains,  not  distinguished  by  any  special  names,  from  which 
spurs  project  into  the  centre  of  the  plain,  dividing  it  into  two  x>arts. 
The  acropolis  stood  on  the  western  of  those  spurs,  a lofty  insulated  hill, 
nearly  3000  feet  high,  commanding  the  two  plains : this  position  was 
forsaken  for  a lower  site  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Orchomenus  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  ancient  times : it  was 
governed  by  kings,  who,  down  to  the  time  of  the  second  Messenian  War, 
exercised  a supremacy  over  the  whole  country,  and  who  continued  to 
reign  in  their  own  territory  until  tiie  Peloponnesian  War.  Orchomenus 
was  generally  on  bad  terras  with  Mantinea,  but  was  unable  to  cope 
with  it.  It  was  taken  by  Cassander  in  313,  subsequently  by  Cleomenes 
in  the  .^tolian  War,  and  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson.  Some  remains 
of  temples  and  tumuli  mark  the  site  of  the  town  at  Kalpaki.  Stym- 
ph&lns  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  its  ruins 


* Its  size  was  so  excessive  os  to  lead  to  the  following  bon  mot  of  a comic 
poet: — 

jiL«vaAv  eoTiv  rj  MryoAoiroAtv. 

N 

t Ot  9ev«6v  T evoiovTO,  Kai.  'OpxoMCWK  iroAvjaijAov. — H,  li.  606. 

Dives  et  Orchomcnoa  pecorum.  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  29S. 
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may  still  be  seen.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer  and  Pindar Its  chief  his- 
torical importance  is  due  to  its  position  on  the  road  that  leads  into 
Arcadia  from  Argolis  and  Corinth.  It  possessed  a temple  of  Artemis 
Stymphalia. 

Of  the  loss  important  towns  we  may  notice — Pallantiam,  W.  of  Tegea, 
near  Mdkri,  a very  ancient  town,  and  the  reputed  residence  of  Evander, 
who  transferred  the  name,  together  with  a portion  of  its  inhabitants, 
to  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome;^  Asea,  about  midway  between  Tegea 
and  Megalopolis,  near  the  joint  source  *f  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheus  ; 
Lycosura,  in  PaiThasia,  near  Stala,  reputed  by  Pausanias  the  most 
ancient  city  in  Greece  ; Acacesiom,  in  the  same  district,  with  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Despoina  iu  its  neighbourhood ; Aliphera,  upon  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill,  now  named  NerovUza,.  near  the  borders  of  Elis, 
with  temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a celebrated  bronze  statue 
of  the  latter  ; ThelptUa,  on  the  Ladon,^  N.  of  Heraea,  taken  by  Anti- 
gouus  Doson  in  2*22  ; its  ruins  lie  on  the  slope  of  a hill  near  Vanena; 
it  possessed  famous  temples  of  Erynnys  and  Apollo,  at  a spot  named 
Onceum ; Psophis,  Tripotamo,  a very  ancient  town,  situated  on  elevated 
ground  at  the  junction  of  the  Erymanthus  and  Aroanius,  captured  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  219;  Cleitor,  ruins  at  Paleopoli,  more  to  the  E., 
situated  on  a brook  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the  Aroanius 
(not  the  river  above  mentioned),  a tributary  of  the  Ladon : its  inha- 
bitants were  renowned  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  were  frequently 
engaged  in  contests  with  the  other  Arcadian  towns ; a celebrated  foun- 
tain was  in  its  neighbourhood,®  and  the  river  Aroanius  is  said  to  have 
produced  singing  fishes;  Cyneetha,  Kalavryta,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Arcadian  mountains,  destroyed  in  the  Social  War  by  the  Hitolians  ; 
Nonaciis,  more  to  the  E.,  famed  for  its  vicinity  to  the  river  Styx,^  which 
ri.ses  a short  distance  from  the  town,  and  descends  perpendicularly  over 
a precipice,®  forming  by  far  the  highest  waterfall  in  Greece;  it  falls  into 


3 ’S,tviii^\6v  t*  sai  Xlappatrir^v  iv€fU>yro,  II.  11.  608. 

OlicoSev  oIko£*  airt 

noTLvitraofievoVf 

MaTfp*  evfuiAoto  X^iirovr’  *\pKoBtat.  PiJsD.  OJymp.  vi.  167. 

® Arcades  his  oris,  genus  a Pallantc  profectum, 

Qui  regem  Evandrum  comites,  qui  signa  sccuti, 

Delcgere  locum,  et  posuere  In  montibus  urbera, 

Pallantis  proavi  de  nomine,  Pallanteum. — Viao.  yEn.  viii.  51. 

3 Aunfs  iairti  rappodo;  TtK^ioviria 

AiSoimt  o/i^i  ^tSpa  vaiov<ra,  muKaf,  Ltcopiib.  1040. 

• Tills  spring  was  supposed  to  be  a speciftc  against  the  love  of  wine  : — 

Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  dc  fonte  levarit, 

Vina  fugit ; gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undls. — Ov.  Met.  xv.  322. 

’ N'onacrius  is  used  by  Ovid  as  a synonym  for  Arcadius : — 

Et  matri  ct  vati  parct  Nemacritu  heros  (se.  Evander). — Fazt.  v.  97. 
Dum  redit  itque  frequens,  in  virginc  Nonacrina. — Met.  ii.  409. 

* It  is  cofrectly  described  by  Homer  and  Hesiod  : — 

SrvylK  v8aTov  alirA  peedpa.  77.  viH,  369. 

Kal  rb  Karei/SdpKroe  Srvybv  v8sip.  Id.  xv.  37. 

vAsip 

4'uXP®*'  ° V « Trerp^r  KaToXeCfierau.  uAi/SaroiO 
'Yi(n)A^5.  Theng.  785. 

’0-yxlyidv,  to  5*  Karcunv^^eKov  5iA  xiopov. — Id.  805. 

The  description  in  Herodotus  (vi.  74)  is  less  correct.  The  old  belief  still  holds 
good  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood ; whence  the  modern  names 
Macro-Mero,  “ black  waters,”  ami  Drako-Xero,  “ terrible  waters.” 
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the  Crathis  below  Nonacris;  its  waters  were  believed  to  be  poisonous, 
and  hence  the  stream  was  transferred  to  the  imagery  of  the  nether 
world;  Phenens,  Fonia,  W'.  of  Styniphalus,  in  a plain  enclosed  on  every 
_side  by  mountains,  and 
watered  by  two  streams, 
which  disappear  in  a 
hatavolhra,  and  emerge 
as  the  sources  of  the 
Ladon  : this  outlet 

has  occasionally  become 
choked,  and  an  inunda- 
tion has  ensued;  a canal 
which  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  streams  to  the  hatavothra  was  ascribed  to  Hercules;  the  town  is 
noticed  by  Homer,  and  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  the  residence  of 
Evander;*  lastly,  Caphyte,  N.W.  of  the  lake  of  Orchdmenus  at  Kho- 
tu»ea,  the  scene  of  a battle  between  the  .®tolians  and  Achceans  in  220; 
its  territory  was  protected  from  inundation  by  embankments  and 
trenches. 

HMory. — The  early  history  of  Arcadia  is  unimportant.  The  people 
were  divided  into  three  separate  bodies,  named  Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and 
Trapezuntii,  governed  by  their  separate  kings.  Homer  notices  only  one 
Arcadian  king,  Agapenor.  The  Dorians  did  not  conquer  Arcadia  on 
their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  but  the  Spartans  succeeded  in 
gaining  various  districts  adjacent  to  their  frontier.  The  Aicadians  were 
thus  opposed  to  Sparta,  and  it  was  not  until  the  defeat  of  the  Tegeans 
in  B.C.  560  that  they  changed  their  views,  and  became  allies  of  that 
power.  Between  479  and  464  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the 
supremacy.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  all  the  towns,  except  Mantinea, 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta,  and  even  Mantinea  was  obliged  to  succumb 
in  417.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371,  the  Arcadians  became  inde- 
pendent, restored  Mantinea,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  385,  and 
founded  Megalopolis  as  the  seat  of  a federal  government.  A battle,  in 
which  the  Spartans  were  victorious  in  .367,  and  a war  with  the  Eleans  for 
the  Olympian  supremacy  in  365,  were  the  next  events  of  importance : the 
latter  led  to  disputes  between  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  which  were  not 
settled  until  the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  362.  The  country  subsequently 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  to  which  it  belonged  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  league  by  the  Romans,  when  it  became  part  of  the  province  of 
Achaia. 

§ 13.  The  islands  of  the  .^Egwan  Sea,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  Cyclades,  were  grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Sporades,  “ scattered.”  Some  of  these  lie  in  close  contiguity  to  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  the  TEg.Tan,  and  have  been  already 
described  in  connexion  with  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  Another 
group  is  found  between  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  con- 
sisting of  Melos,  Cimolos,  OliHros,  Pholegandros,  Sicinos,  los, 
Thera,  and  Aniphe ; while  a third,  lying  E.  of  the  Cyclades,  in- 
cluded Amorgus,  Astypalwa,  and  some  lesser  islands. 


• Acccsgl  ct  cupidus  Phcnci  sub  nurnia  diixl. — Ain,  viii.  165. 
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Meloa,  Milo,  stands  midway  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  70 
miles  from  the  former,  and  65  from  the  latter;  it  is  about  15  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  and  resembles  a bow  in  shape  ; it  is  mountainous, 
and  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has  warm  springs:  its  chief  productions 
were  kids,  sulphur,  alum^  pumice-stone,  and  a red  pigment.  A deep* 
bay  occurs  on  the  N.  coast,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of  the  chief 
town,  which  stood  on  its  shore  : remains  of  polygonal  walls,  of  two 
theatres,  and  of  the  necropolis,  still  exist.  Melos  was  originally  occu- 
pied by  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  by  Laceda-monians.  It  was  cruelly 
ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  n.C.  416,  when  the  pcfpulation  was  exter- 
minated, and  Athenian  settlers  introduced.  Cimolos,  Cimoli,  lies 
between  Melos  and  Siphnus,  in  size  5 miles  long  by  broad : it 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  chalk  ' {Cimolia  creta),  used  by 
fullers,  and  in  medicine.  The  chief  town  stood  opposite  Melos  on  a 
rock,  named  JJaskalio,  which  was  formerly  united  to  the  island  by  an 
isthmus,  but  is  now  disjoined  from  it.  OliaroB,^  Antiparo,  near  Paros, 
is  now  famed  for  a stalactitic  cavern,  which  appears  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  Fholegandros,  Sicinos,  and  los,  lie  in  a line 
from  \V.  to  E.,  to  the  S.  of  Paros,  and  retain  their  names  with  but 
slight  variation : los  is  celebrated  as  the  burial-place  of  Homer ; the 
alleged  discovery  of  his  tomb  in  1771  is,  however,  problematical. 
Thera,  Santorin,  is  the  chief  of  the  group,  and  lies  nearest  to  Crete  : it 
has  the  form  of  a crescent,  with  its  horns  elongated  towards  the  W., 
and  has  a circumference  of  30  miles,  with  a breadth  nowhere  exceeding 
three  miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fii-st  occupied  by  Phoenicians,  but 
it  was  afterwards  colonized  by  Spartans,®  and  itself  colonized  Gyrene,  in 
Africa.  Opposite  the  N.  point  of  Thera  is  Therasia;  and  between  this 
and  the  S.  point  is  the  islet  of  Agpronisi;  these  three  were  originally 
united,  and  they  form  the  walls  of  a vast  crater,  now  a gulf  of  the  sea, 
from  the  centre  of  which  have  arisen  three  peaks,  named  the  Kammenu, 
the  first  of  which  made  its  appearance  in  n.c.  197,  the  second  in  A.n. 
46,  and  the  third  in  A.n.  1707.  The  volcanic  eruptions  in  these  islands 
have  been  very  numerous  and  violent.  There  are  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  on  Thera,  particularly  of  one  of  considerable  size  on  the 
summit  of  Messa  Vouno.  Anaphe  lies  E.  of  Thera,  and  contained  a 
famous  temple  of  Apollo  ASgletes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Argonauts,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist : it  has  at  all  times 
abounded  in  partridges.  Astypalsa,  Stampalia,  lies  E.  of  Anaphe,  and 
consists  of  two  large  rocky  masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus : 
two  deep  bays  penetrate  on  the  N.  and  S.  coasts,  and  off  the  latter  lie 
several  desert  islands.^  It  was  colonized  by  Megarians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  Minos:  in  B.c.  105  the  Romans  concluded  a 


' Cretoaaque  rura  Cimoli.— Ov.  ifet,  vii.  468. 

® It  is  noticed  by  Virgil : — 

Olearon,  niveamquo  Paron,  sparsasque  per  tequor. — jEn,  ill.  136. 
® Its  earliest  name  is  said  to  have  been  Calliste  : — 

Kal,  AouceSat- 
fiovluv  pixdevTc?  avSpuv 
H6«(rtv,  iv  wore  KoA- 
Xitntuf  aitifmjtrav  \p6vtfi 

Nwrov.  PiND.  Pyth,  iv.  46T. 

* Ovid  alludes  to  these  in  the  line  : — 

Cinctaque  piscosis  Astypaleea  vadis. — Ov,  Ar,  Am.  ii.  82. 
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treaty  with  it,  and  made  it  subsequently  a “ libera  civitas.”  The  town’ 
stood  on  the  S.  bay,  and  appeal’s  to  have  possessed  handsome  buildings. 
Amorgos,  Amorgo,  N.W.  of  Astypaluea,  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Simonides,  and  for  its  linen  fabrics.  It  was 
fertile,  and  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able places  for  banishment : it  contained  thiiee  towms.  Cinanu,  named 
after  the  artichoke  {xivapa)  it  produced,  and  Lebinthus,  lie  £.  of 
Amorgos;  Lelandnu  and  Nicasia  N.  of  it;  Fhachsa  and  Schoenusa  W. 
of  it. 

§ 14.  The  large  island  of  Creta,  known  to  ns  under  the  name  of 
Candia,  but  to  its  own  inhabitants  as  Kriti,  lies  at  the  entrance  of 
the  j^lga’an  Sea,  .about  60  miles  distant  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
double  that  distance  from  Asia  Minor.  Its  length  is  about  160  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  medicinal  herbs  (parti- 
cularly the  “dictamnon”),  for  its  raisin-wine  and  honey,  and  its 
dogs.  A chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  : the  central  height,  named  IAa,”  Psiloriti,  terminates  in  three 
lofty  peaks  at  an  elevation  of  7674  feet:  the  eastern  prolongation 
was  named  Sicte,  Juktus,  and  the  western  Lence,”  Lmki.  The  coast 
is  irregular,  and  contains  numerous  promontories,  of  which  we  may- 
notice,  as  most  important — Corneas,  C.  Grabusa,  in  the  N.W.  ; 
Dictynnaeum,  or  Psaoum,  C.  Spadha,  a little  to  the  E.,  the  termina- 
tion of  a ridge  of  the  same  name,  which  was  crowned  with  a temple 
of  Dictynna ; Criumetopon,  0.  Crio,  in  the  S.W.  ; Matala,  Matala, 
on  the  S.  coast ; AmpMus.  0.  Xacro,  in  the  S.E. ; and  Samonium,  the 
Salmone  of  Acts  xxvii.  7,  0.  St.  Sidero,  in  the  N.E.  The  chief 
river,  named  Lethaeas,  Maloyniti,  runs  from  E.  to  W.  through  the 
plain  of  Gortyna,  joining  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast.  The'  other  streams 
derive  their  whole  imixirtance  from  poetical  associations : they  are 
the  lardknas,^  Plutania,  on  the  N.  coast,  near  which  was  the  rock 
Lissa ; and  the  Oazes,*  or  Axus,  flowing  down  from  Ida  to  the  N. 
coast,  and  still  retaining  its  name. 

§ If).  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Crete  were  probably  a mixed 


* Ida,  and  particularly  its  summit,  named  Panacra,  was  regarded  as  eapecially 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  where  the  bees  nurtured  him  with  their  honey  : — 

Kp^nf  rc^^e<r<rct,  Aib(  fceyciAoto  nBijyrft 
IIoAAif  rc  AiTTopi}  re  koI  ev/3oros*  ^9  virep  *I2i7, 
tfoAAi«cd/bioi<riv  virb  6pv<ri  rrf\i66oi<ra. 

Kal  TOi  fitytOo^  irepubtrtoi'.  DiON.  PEEIBQ.  501. 

ydp  c|'aTri»'ata  Ilai^aKptfiof  epya  |u.eAi<ro^{ 

'I5a40i9  fi'  opeertrt,  rd  re  «Actbv<n  Ilavcucpa. 

Callui.  Hi^n,  in  Jov.  60. 

® Lenca  was  well  clothed  with  wood  : — 

* 8c  Kovpij 

AevKby  cTTt,  Kp^jraioif  opo^,  kcko/at^/acVop  vAij. — Callim.  .ff.  in  Dian.  4(1. 

7 Kv8wmc?  iyaioVf  *lapSdyov  dp.(f>\  pccOpa.  OdL  111.  202. 

* At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  ibimus  Afros, 

Pars  Scythiam,  et  rapiduin  Cretm  veniemus  Oaxeu. — Tmo.  £cl.  i.  65. 
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race  of  Carians,  Pelasgians,  and  Phoenicians.  In  the  heroic  age, 
Dorians  were  the  dominant  race,  sharing  the  country  with  the  Eteo- 
cretans,  Cydonians,  and  other  races.®  The  Cretans  had  a high 
reputation  as  light  troops,*  and  served  as  mercenaries  in  Greek  and 
barbarian  armies. . They' lived  in  seixirate  communities,  each  town 
having  its  own  senate,  coins,  &c.,  and  only  coalescing,  or  “ syn- 
cretizing,”  when  their  common  mother-country  was  threatened  by 
a foreign  foe.  The  towns  are  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  100.' 
Many  of  them  were  very  ancient,  and  they  existed  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans  under  Q;  Metellus.  The  most  important  were 
Cnossus,  Gortyna,  Cydonia,  and,  after  the  decay  of  the  latter, 

Lyctus.  ITie  first  two  had  a “hegemony,”  and  were  generally 

hostile  to  each  other. 

(1.)  On  the  Sea-Coast. — Commencing  in  the  N.'W.,  the  first  important  . 
town  we  meet  with  is  Cydonia,  Khania,  which  existed  in  Homer’s  time, 

but  was  enlarged  and 
adorned  by  the  Samians 
under  Polycrates.  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it 
was  at  war  with  the  Gor- 
tynians  and  Athenians. 

It  was  besieged  by  Pha- 
Uecus  the  Phocian  after 
the  Sacred  War,  and 
again  by  the  Roman 
general  Metellus.  The 
quince-tree  deiived  its 
name  from  this  place.  ItSnns,  on  the  E.  coast,  near  a promontory 
of  the  same  name,  was  probably  a Phoenician  town.  Lebek,  Leda,  on 
the  S.  coast,  served  as  the  port  of  Gortyna^  and  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  of  Asclepius.  Phalasama,  on  the  W.  coast,  a little  S.  of 

0 Kp^n)  ya7  c<rri,  et'l  oti'oiri  iroi^ru, 

KoA^  K<u  TTietpa,  «cp<ppvT<x*  iw  ^ at'Bfxonoi 
IIoAAol,  ATrcLpcVtoi,  «cal  ivvyjKOvra  it6Ai)C9> 

AAAt}  oAAwii'  y?kMxr<ra.  cm  fiiu 

’Em  ’Etcokpi^tcs  ^ryoAtjropc?,  cm  Kv£b>M<$, 

Awpi^cf  T<  rpix<u«c9»  T<  ncAcuryoi.  Od.  xix.  172. 

• Their  skill  with  the  bow  and  arrow  is  frequently  noticed  : — 

Primuflve  Tcucer  tela  Crdonio 

Direxit  arcu.  ♦ Hor.  Carm.  i?.  9,  17. 

Hasttos  et  calami  spicula  Gnosii 

Vitabis.  Id.  i.  15,  17. 

Libet  Partho  torquere  Cydonia  cornu 

Spicula.  ViRo.  Ecl»  x.  59. 

t \AAoi  9*,  ot  Kp^TTjM  cicaro^ifToAiM  dfi^CMefiOMTO. — Tl.  ii.  649. 

Creta  Jovis  magni  medio  jacet  insula  ponto  ; 

Mons  Idceus  ubi,  et  ^ntis  cunabula  nostrtc. 

Centum  urbes  habitant  mafptos,  uberrima  regna. — .Kn.  iii.  104. 

Aut  illc  centum  nobilcm  Cretam  urbibus,  % 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis  ; 

Ezercitatas  aut  petit  Syrtes  Noto  : 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari.  Hor.  Epod,  lx.  29. 
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Prom.  Corycus,  was  the  nearest  port  to  Greece,  and  possessed  a temple 
of  Artemis.  Kemains  of  the  walls,  tombs,  and  of  a singular  chair  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  and  destined  for  some  deity,  still  exist. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Folyrrhenia  was  the  chief  town  in  the  N.W., 
and  had  Phalasarna  as  its  port,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  7 
miles;  its  war  with  Cnossus  in  b.c.  219  is  the  only  historical  event 
recorded:  some  walls  near  Kisamo-Kastdi  mark  its  site.  Lappa,  or 
Lampa,  possessed  an  extensive  district,  extending  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
made  use  of  Phoenix  as  its  port.  After  its  capture  by  Metellus  it  was 
made  a free  city  by  Augustus,  and  at  a later  period  it  became  an 
episcopal  see.  ^me  ruins  at  Poli$  represent  it.  Gortyn,  or  Oortyna, 
stood  S.  of  Ida,  on  a plain 
watered  by  the  river  Leth- 
ffius,  and  possessed  two  har- 
bours, Leben  and  Metallum. 

It  ranked  next  to  Cnossus 
in  importance,  and  in  early 
times  had  leagued  with  that 
town  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing the  whole  of  Crete, 

but  afterwards  was  engaged  Ooln  of  Gortyna. 

in  constant  hostilities  with 


it.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sided  with  Athens.  Philopoemen  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  its  army  in  B.c.  201,  and,  in  197,,  500 
Gortynians  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly.  Its  site  is  uncer- 
tain ; it  has  been  placed  at  Uaghios  Dheha.  Cnossiu,  or  Gnossns,  the 


royal  city^  of  Crete,  was 
centrally  situated  near  the 
N.  coast,  on  the  banks  of 
a small  stream  named 
Cseratus,^  after  which  it 
was  originally  named.  It 
possessed  two  ports,  Hera- 
cleum  and  Amnisus.  Its 
foundation  was  attributed 
to  Minos,  who  resided  there. 

The  locality  abounded  with 
mythological  associations  : Jupiter  was  believed  to  have  been  bom  and 
to  have  died  there there  Dffidalus  cultivated  his  art,  and  near  it  was  the 


Coin  of  Cnossus. 


8 T)7ai  5*  ci'l  /xrydAi)  iroAt?'  tvOa  re 

’Ei<reupof  ^curtAeve  Aib?  fitydXov  6ap«7T>]9'  Od.  xix.  178. 

The  "whole  island  was  occasionally  named  after  it 

Jupiter  omnipotens!  utinam  nc  tempore  primo 
Gnossia  Cecropi®  tetigissent  littora  puppes  ; 

Indomito  nec  (lira  ferens  etipendia  tauro 

Perfidus  in  Cretam  religasset  navita  funem. — Catui.l.  Ixiv.  171. 

* XoTpe  Katparof  iroropb?  peya,  T>j^. 

Ca^liu.  Hymn,  in  DUm.  44. 

* The  Cretans  pretended  that  they  had  his  tomb,  and  hence  obtained  the  cha- 
racter for  lying  attributed  to  them  by  Callimachus  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom 
Is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (TTf.  i.  12)  : — 

y/evoTOf  Kai  yap  rd^Vt  & ova,  ofio 
Kp^T«5  ir€KTqvavTO,  ait  6*  ov  8dve?,  ydp  oift. 

Caluu.  JTymn.  tn  Jov,  8. 
Kp^cf  oel  Aflued  0ijpia,  yoirrepes  opyai. 
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Labyrinth,*  erected  by  him  and  inhabited  by  the  Minotaur,  a building 
which  h^  no  existence  except  in  the  imaginations  of  poets.  Cnoesus 
was  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  became  the  leading  town  in  Crete.  The 
Romans  made  it  a colony.  Some  rude  masses  of  Roman  brickwork 
and  parts  of  a long  wall,  from  which  the  site  is  now  named  Makro- 
Teicho,  are  the  sole  relics  of  it.  Lyctus  was  situated  in  the  interior, 

S.E.  of  Cnossus;  it  was  re- 
garded as  a colony  from 
Sparta,  and  the  worship  of 
Apollo  prevailed  there.  It 
was  a constant  rival  of  Cnos- 
sus. In  344  B.c.  it  was 
taken  by  Phalcecus,  the  Fho- 
cian,  and  an  ally  of  Cnossus, 
and  at  a later  period  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Cnossians  : it  was  finally 
sacked  by  Metellus.  Nu- 
merous remains  of  buildings,  tombs,  marbles,  and  particularly  an  im- 
mense arch  of  an  aqueduct,  exist  at  Lijtto.  Prmsus  stood  under  the  N. 
slope  of  Mount  Dicte  and  possessed  a considerable  territory,  together 
with  a famous  temple  of  Dictoan  Jupiter:  its  ruins  still  retain  the  name 
of  Prxsw. 

History. — The  history  of  Crete  is  somewhat  bare  of  events.  At  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War,  Idomeneus,  son  of  Deucalion  and  grandson  of 
Minos,  was  king,  and  took  part  with  the  Greeks.  After  his  return  he 
was  banished,  and  retired  to  Italy.  The  violent  quarrels  between  the 
chief  towns  W to  a reference  to  Philip  IV.  of  Macedon’  as  a mediator; 
but  his  intervention  does  not  appear  to  have  effected  permanent  good. 
In  B.c.  67  Crete  was  reduced  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticu.s,  and  was  annexed 
to  Cyrene  as  a Roman  province.  This  union  remained  in  force  until 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  they  were  constituted  distinct  provinces. 

Bt.  Paul's  Travels. — In  his  disastrous  voyage  to  Rome  St.  Paul 
visited  the  coasts  of  Crete.  Sailing  from  Myra  in  Lycia  with  a N.W. 
wind,  his  vessel  “ ran  under  Crete  over  against  Salmons,”  i.  e.  got 
under  the  lee  of  the  island,  easily  rounding  the  cape,  but  afterwariis 
with  difficulty  getting  along  the  S.  coast.  leaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Prom.  Matala,  whence  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cross  the 
open  sea,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  put  into  a roadst^d  a few  miles 
E.  of  the  cape,  named  “ Fair  Havens,”  near  which  was  a town  named 
Lassca,  the  ruins  of  which  have  been  found  five  miles  E.  of  the  cape. 
Here  the  vessel  remained  some  time;  but,  as  the  place  was  incon- 
venient for  wintering,  it  was  decided  to  go  to  Phoenice  (the  cla<iBical 
Phcenix)  which  lay  more  to  the  W.,  probably  at  Lutro,  which  is 
described  as  “looking  toward  the  S.W;' wind  and  N.W.  wind,”  mean- 
ing probably  the  aspect  whicli  the  place  bore  to  one  approaching  it 
from  the  sea,  in  whuch  case  it  would  bo  sheltered  from  those  winds. 
They  set  sail ; but,  after  passing  Cape  Matala,  they  were  blown  off  the 
shore  of  Crete  by  a N.E.  wind,  and  carried  by  Clauda,  the  modern 
Gozta,  a small  island  lying  S.W.  of  Crete  (Acta  xxvii.  7-16). 


S ‘Ei/  TTowetAA*  ircpticAvro^ 

T(p  ZxcXoi*,  olov  WOT  <i't  Ki-waatp  evpct's 

AoiSoAot  v<'*V<rcv  naAAiirAonbiy  'AptaSvj).  II,  xvili.  590 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

ITALY. — VENETIA,  ISTKIA,  GALLIA  CI8ALP1NA,  LIGUBIA. 

§ 1.  Boundaries;  Names.  §2.  General  Character;  Climate;  Produc* 
tions.  § 3.  Mountains.  § 4.  Bays  and  Promontories.  § 3.  Rivers. 

§ 6.  Lakes.  § 7.  Inhabitants.  § 8.  Divisions.  I.  Venetia  andlsTRiA. 

§ 9.  Istria.  § 10.  Boundaries  of  Venetia.  § 11.  Rivers.  § 12.  In- 
habitants; Towns;  Roads;  History.  II.  Gallia  Cisalfina.  § 13. 
Boundaries;  Name.  § 14.  Rivers.  § 15.  Inhabitants;  Towns; 

Roads;  History.  III.  Lioubia.  § 16.  Boundaries;  Physical  Fea- 
tures. § 17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 

§ 1.  The  peninsula  of  Italia  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian or  Ix)wer  Sea,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  open  Mediterranean. 

The  precise  boundary  on  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  varied : in  the  latter 
direction  it  was  originally  fixed  at  Tropaja  Augusti,  where  an  ad- 
vancing spur  of  the  Maritime  Alps  formed  a natural  division,  but 
by  Augustus  it  was  advanced  westward  to  the  river  Yarns,  and  thus 
included  Nicaea;  in  the  former  direction  the  boundary  originally 
stood  at  the  river  Formio,  but  was  afterw’ards  carried  on  to  the 
Julian  Alps  and  the  river  Arsia.  The  general  direction  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  towards  the  S.E. ; its  extreme  length,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  to  Prom.  Leucopetra  is  about  7(X)  miles ; its  width  varies 
considerably,  the  northern  portion  spreading  out  into  a broad  ex- 
panse about  350  miles  across,  while  the  southern  portion  has  an 
average  width  of  about  lOO  miles ; its  area  is  estimated  at  90,000 
square  miles. 

T 2 
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Xame. — The  etymology  of  the  name  Italia  is  quite  uncertain;  the 
riveeks  and  Romans  derived  it  from  an  eponymus  hero,  Italus;*  others 
have  connected  it  with  an  old  Tyrrhenian  word  allied  to  vitulus, 
meaning  “ ox,”  in  which  case  Italia  would  signify  “ the  land  of  oxen.” 
The  name  was  originally  applied  only  to  the  S.  point  of  the  peninsula, 
as  far  N.  as  the  Scylletian  Gulf.  Thence  it  was  extended,  even  in 
early  time.s,  to  the  whole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf 
as  high  as  Metapontum.  and  on  the  W.  shore  as  high  as  the  Gulf  of  Pses- 
tura,  and  in  this  sense  it  was  co-extensive  with  (Enotria.  At  that  time 
(about  the  .5th  century,  B.c.)  the  i-emaining  portions  of  Italy  were 
known  by  the  names  of  Opiea  and  Tyrrhenia.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus 
it  was  extended  northwards  to  the  S.  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Liguria.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Republic,  when  those  countries  were 
subjected  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  the  name  was  extended  in  ordinary 
language  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  in  official  language  the  dis- 
tinction between  Italia  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  still  observed.  Under 
the  Emperors  this  distinction  ceased,  and  Italy  was  carried  to  the 
natural  limits  of  the  peninsula,  viz.  the  Alps.  In  the  last  ages  of  the 
We.steni  Empire  the  name  was  applied  exclusively  to  the  northern 
provinces.  Wo  have  further  to  notice  the  poetical  names  of  Hesperia,* 
Aosonia,'*  and  Satomia.* 

§ 2.  The  general  features  of  the  peninsula  are  the  results  of  its 
l)hysical  structure.  It  consists  of  two  great  divisions : (i.)  the 
alluvial  plains  of  the  Po  in  the  N.,  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Apennines ; and  (ii.)  the  southern  extension  formed  by  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which  penetrates  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  peninsula,  and  reappears  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  Down  to  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Tarentum  this  ridge  is  ’ a single  one : there  it 
bifurcates,  one  of  the  branches  continuing  to  the  E.  and  forming 
the  promontory  of  lapygia,  while  the  other  descends  first  towards 
the  S.  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.W : hence  arises  the  striking 
resemblance  which  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  bears  to  a 
boot.  The  lateral  ridges  of  the  Apennines  are  generally  of  low 
elevation,  and  seldom  reach  the  sea ; hence  the  line  of  coast  is  gene- 
rally regular.  The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Po,  are  neces- 
sarily of  short  course,  the  central  chain  forming  an  unbroken  barrier 
throughout  its  whole  length.  The  climate  of  Italy  has  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  remarkably  fine.*  The  peninsula  lies  between  the 


* (Enotri  coluere  viri ; nunc  fama,  minores 

Itdliam  dlxUse  dttch  de  nomine  g«ntem. — ^En.  i.  532. 

^ locus,  llcspcriom  Graii  cognomine  dicunt, 

Terra  antiqua,  potens  armis,  atque  ubere  glebce. — yEfi.  i.  530. 

^ Multi  illam  magno  e Latio  totaque  p^ebant 
Ausonia.  yEn.  rii.  54. 

PertuUt  Auaonias  ad  urbea. — Hob.  Carm.  iv.  4,  56 

* Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tcUus 

Magna  virum.  Georg,  ii.  173. 

^ The  fine  passage  from  Yirgll  {Georg,  ii.  136,  eeq*)  on  this  theme  hoa  been 
already  quoted  (above,  p.  322), 
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parallels  of  38°  and  46°  N.  lat.,  in  the  most  favoured  region  of  the 
temperate  zone,  the  natural  heat  due  to  its  position  being  tempered 
by  the  seas  that  bathe  its  coasts,  and  by  the  high  ground  of  the 
Apennines  in  the  interior.  It  was  probably  somewhat  colder  in 
early  times  than  at  present.*  We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  more  healthy,  the  modem  malaria  being  attributable  in  great 
measure  to  want  of  population  and  cultivation.^  Tlie  soil  was  in 
many  parts  very  productive : Campania  yielded  com  in  abundance, 
while  the  olives  of  Messapia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Etraria,  the  Falemian,  and  the  Alban  hills,  were  famed 
throughout  the  ancient  world.  The  highlands  of  the  Apennines 
and  the  plains  of  Apulia  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep, 
horses,  and  cattle.  The  plains  of  Lombardy,  then  covered  with 
forests,  supported  vast  herds  of  swine.  The  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests.  Mineral  productions  were 
not  numerous :®  gold  was  at  one  time  found  in  the  Alpine  streams ; 
copper  was  tolerably  abundant ; the  island  of  Ilva  yielded  iron ; 
fine  marble  was  found  at  Luna ; and  among  the  special  productions 
cinnabar  and  calamine  are  noticed. 

§ 3.  The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  either  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  general  course  of  the  former  of 
these  chains  has  been  already  traced  (p.  319).  It  remains  for  us  to 
describe  the  divisions  and  principal  heights  known  to  the  ancients, 
wliich  are  as  follows  from  W.  to  E. : — Alpes  Maritlvtse,  from  the 


* Horace  apeaks  of  Soracte  as  white  with  snow,  the  Alban  hills  as  covered 
with  it  on  the  first  approach  of  winter,  and  the  rivers  froien  : — 

Vides  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 

Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus  t 

Silvoe  laborantcs,  (feluque 

Flumina  constiterint  acuto.  Carm.  i.  9,  1 . 

Qnod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinet  a^s. — Ep.  i.  7,  10. 

■lu venal  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being  frozen,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence : — 

Hibcrnum  fracta  glade  dcscendct  in  amncm. 

Ter  matutino  Tiberl  mcrgetur.  Sai.  vl.  522. 

' Certain  portions  of  the  peninsula  appear  to  have  been  unhealthy  in  early 
times — the  Maremma  of  Tuscany,  for  instance,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  .\rdea. 

Even  Home  itself  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  as  the  subjoined 
lines  from  Horace  show  : — 

Fnistra  per  autumnos  nocentem 

Corporibus  metuemus  Austrum.  Carm.  ii.  14,  15. 

Auctuhmusque  gravis,  Libitinte  qusestus  acerbae. — Sat.  ii.  G,  19.  .. 

» The  assertion  of  Virgil  in  the  following  lines  partakes  of  poetical  license  ; — 

H®c  eadem  argenti  rivos  ©risque  mctalla 

Ostendit  venis,  atque  auro  plurima  fluxit. — Georg,  ii.  165. 

The  gold  mines  were  worked  out  in  his  day,  and  we  have  no  specific  statement 
of  the  production  of  silver : the  fact  that  the  old  coinage  was  of  copper  proves 
that  it  was  not  abundant. 
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coast  of  Ligiiria  to  K.  Veaillu*,*  Monte  Visa,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Fo.  A.  CottiBB,  northwai-ds  to  Mont  Cent's,  including  M.  Ma- 
trSna,  Mont  Oen/vre ; they  were  named  after  a chieftain  of  emi- 
■ ncn(»  in  these  parts  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  A.  Oraiae,  from  Mont 
Cetiis  to  Mont  Blanc,  including  Cremonis  Jugum,  Cramont,  and  the 
A CeutroalosB,  about  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  A Pennln®,  from 
Mont  Blanc  to  Monte  Bosa,  including  the  Great  St.  Bernard : the 
name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Pen  or  Ben,  “ summit.”  A 
ticee.  in  the  Orisons  and  Tyrd,  including  M.  Adflla,  St.  Oothard. 
A.  Carnicse  or  YenStSi  from  the  Atagis  eastward,  so  named  from  the 
tribes  of  the  Cami  and  Veneti.  And,  lastly,  k.  Julia,  extending 
down  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  named  after  Julius  Casar, 
who  reduced  the  mountain  tribes  to  submission.  The  Apennlnus 
Hons  * emanates  from  the  Maritime  Alps  in  the  N.W.  of  Italy.  At 
first  it  runs  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  in  close  proximity  to  it,  sweeping 
round  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Bay ; it  then  almost  cix>sses  the  pen- 
insula to  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ariminum ; from 
this  point  it  turns  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  assumes  a direction  parallel  to 
the  Adriatic  down  to  the  borders  of  Lucania.  In  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  the  main  range  approaches  nearer  to  the  Adri- 
atic than  to  the  Tyirhenian  Sea,  and  leaves  on  the  W.  the  plains  of 
Etruria  and  Lntium ; as  it  descends  to  the  S.,  however,  it  approaches 
the  western  coast,  and  leaves  the.  plains  of  Apulia  on  the  E.  In  the 
S.  of  Samnium  the  chain  presents  the  appearance  of  a confused  knot 
of  mountains.  More  to  the  S.  it  resolves  itself  into  a central  range, 
with  numerous  offshoots  ramifying  throughout  the  whole  of  Lucania. 

In  the  N.  ofBi-uttium  there  is  a remarkable  subsidence  of  the  chain 
between  the  Scylletian  and  Terinaan  bays ; in  the  S.  it  rises  again 
into  a lofty  and  rugged  mass  to  the  height  of  about  7000  feet.  The 
highest  summits  of  the  Apennines  are  covered  with  snow  during  the 
winter.*  The  sides  were  far  more  extensively  covered  with  forests 
fomierly  than  they  now  are.* 

§ Ihe  Une  of  coast  contains  the  following  bays  and  promon- 
tories from  W . to  E. : ^Ligostitcus  Sinus,  O.  of  Genoa,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  Liguria.  Lnnae  Prom.,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria 


<>  Ac  velut  ille  canum  morsu  de  montibus  altls  I 

Actus  aper,  multos  Veaulus  quem  pinifer  annos  ' 

l>cfendit.  X.  707, 

' Lucan  (U.  396,  aeq.)  gives  a correct  description  of  the  position  which  the 
Apennines  hold  In  the  Italian  peninsula. 

* Ucnce  the  expression  is  strictly  true 

Gaudetque  nivali 

Vertice  sc  attollens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras. — xii.  702.  * 

* The  pine  grows  only  on  the  loftier  summits,  as  implied  in  the  following 
lines ^ 

Ilorrebat  glade  saxa  inter  lubrica,  summo 

J^ini/crum  coclo  miscens  caput,  Apenninus. — Sil.  Ital.  iv.  7-13.  ' i 
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and  Etruria.  Populonium  From.,  opposite  the  isle  of  llva.  Circseum,^ 
Mvnte  Circeo,  in  Latium,  a bold  and  abrupt  mass  rising  precipitously 
from  the  sea.  Miaenum,’  C.  di  Miseno,  in  Campania,  fonning  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Sinus  Cum&nus,  Bay  of  Naples.  From.  Mi- 
nerv®,  Punta  della  Compand,  a bold  rocky  headland,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  deriving  its  name  from 
a temple  of  Minerva  on  its  summit.  FeesOmus  Sin.,  0.  of  Salerno, 
commencing  at  Prom.  Minerva  in  the  N.,  and  extending  to  the 
headland  of  Fosidinm,  Pvnta  di  Licosa,  in  the  S.  Falin&ri  From.,* 
C.  Palinuro,  in  Lucania,  named  after  Palinums,  the  pilot  of  iEneas, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there ; more  to  the  S.  a bay  in 
Bruttium,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Sinus  Hipponi&tes,  Lame- 
tinns,  Terinssus,  Vibonensis,  and  KapetSnus,  after  towns  of  similar 
names  on  its  shore,  and  now  the  Odfo  di  Santa  Eufemia.  From. 
Scyllanm,  ScUla,  a projecting  rocky  headland  jutting  out  boldly 
into  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  Straits.  lencopetra, 
C.  deW  Armi,  the  extreme  S.W.  point  of  Italy,  and  the  termination 
of  the  Apennine  range ; its  name  refers  to  the  white  colour  of  the 
cliffs.  From.  HercnUs,  0.  Spartivento,  at  tlie  S.E.  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. From.  Zephyrium,  C.  di  Brvzzano,  a low  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  whence  the  Locrians  were  named  Epizephyrii. 
Sin.  Scylleticus,  0.  of  SquiUace,  named  after  the  to\yn  of  ^ylletium. 
From.  G.  delle  Colonne,  a bold  and  rocky  headland  about 

6 miles  S.  of  Crotona,  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  a celebrated 
temple  of  Lacinian  Juno.’  Sin.  Tarenfinus,  Golfo  di  Taranto,  an 
extensive  gulf  between  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Italy, 
commencing  at  the  Lacinian  promontory  in  the  W.,  and  extending 
to  the  lapygian  in  the  E.,  named  after  the  city  of  Tarentum.  From, 
lapygiom  or  Salentinnm,  0.  di  Leuca,  the  extreme  S.E.  point  of  the 
heel  of  Italy,  fonning  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  From. 
Gargini,  the  N.  point  of  the  large  projection  occupied  by  Mt.  Gar- 


■*  The  name  was  connected  with  the  legend  of  CSrce,  though  it  does  not  appear 
why  this  promontory  should  be  identified  with  the  island  of  the  Homeric  myth 
{Od.  xi.  1S5).  Either  the  legend  itself  was  of  Italian  origin,  or  perhaps  the 
Cumtean  Greeks  identified  some  local  deity  with  their  own  Circe.  The  popular 
belief  is  expressed  by  Virgil  in  the  jSneid,  vii.  10,  seij. 

5 So  named  after  Mlsenus,  the  trumpeter  of  .Eneas,  who  was  buried  there  : — 
Monte  sub  aerio  : qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
• Dicitur,  iBternumque  tenet  per  smcula  nomen. — .En.  vi.  234. 

Qua  jacet  et  Trojse  tubicen  Misenus  arena. — Propeht.  iii.  18,  3. 

* So  named  after  the  pilot  of  lEneas,  who  was  buried  at  this  spot : — 

Et  statuent  tumulum,  et  tumulo  sollemnia  mittent ; 

^Itornumque  locus  Falinuri  nomen  habebit. — .^n.  tI.  380. 

' nine  sinus  Herculei,  si  vera  est  famu,  Tarenti 
Cernitur.  Attollit  se  Diva  Lacinia  contra. — /Bn.  iii.  551. 

Extcnditquc  suas  in  templa  Lacinia  rupos. — Lee.  ii.  434. 
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"anus,  and,  lastly,  Sin.  TergesUnus,  G.  of  Trieste,  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  _ , 

§ 5.  The  rivers  of  Italy  derive  their  im^xirtance  rather  from  his- 
torical and  geographical  associations  than  from  their  size.  From 
this  description  we  must  however  except  the  Padtts,'  Po,  which  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  chief  rivers  of  Euroix;.*  Rising  in 
the  Western  Alps,  it  drains  the  wide  basin  of  Northern  Italy,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  the  Alps*  on  the  N.  and  the 
Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Adriatic  through 
several  channels,  the  iwsition  and  number  of  which  has  altered  from 
time  to  timer  Of  these  there  were  two  principal  ones,  named 
Padoa  and  Olana,  and  five  lesser  ones : some  of  them  were  artificial ; 
in  others  extensive  embankments  were  raised  to  restrain  the  stream. 
ITie  next  important  river  in  Northern  Italy  is  the  Athisis,^  Adige, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  parallel  to  the  Po,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic  somewhat  N.  of  it.  In  Central 
Italy  we  may  notice  the  Amus,  Arno,  which,  rising  on  the  western 
sloi)e8  of  the  Apennines,  drains  the  northern  portion  of  Etruria; 
and  the  Tib6ris,*  Tiber,  which  has  its  sources  not  far  from  the  Amus, 
and  flows  with  a general  southerly  direction  until  it  approaches  the 
sea,  when  it  turns  towards  the  W. ; its  importance  in  the  political 
geography  of  Italy  is  great,  not  only  as  being  the  river  on  which 
Rome  itself  stood,  but  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Etmria  on 
the  W.,<  and  Umbria,  the  Sabini,  and  Samnium  on  the  E.  S.  of 


* The  origin  of  the  name  Padus  is-  uncertain  ; it  comes  probably  from  a Celtic 
root.  The  native  Ligurian  name  was  Bodencus.  The  Creeks  identified  it  with 
the  mythical  Eridanus,  and  the  Latin  poets  adopted  the  title  from  them. 

* Virgil  designates  it  very  properly  the  “ king  ” of  the  Italian  rivers  : — 

Proluit  insano  contorquens  vortiee  silvas 

Flurioriim  rex  Eridanus,  cam))Osque  per  omnes 

Cum  stabulis  armenta  tulit.  Georg,  i.  481. 

' .As  these  streams  were  fed  with  the  melted  snow,  the  river  has  been  at  all 
times  liable  to  heavy  flooils  ; hence  we  read  in  Virgil : — * 

Eridanus,  quo  non  alius  per  pinguia  culta 

In  mare  purpurcum  violentior  effluit  amnis. — Georg,  iv.  371. 

* Virgil  couples  it  with  the  Po,  and  gives  it  the  epithet  of  “ plea.sant — 

Qualcs  aerio!  liquentia  flumina  circum 
Sivc  Pad!  ripis,  Athesim  sen  propter  amoenum, 

Consurgunt  geminic  qucrcus.  /Eh.  ix.  679. 

* The  name  was  connected  with  that  of  a Tuscan  prince,  Tiberis  or  Thybris, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  it ; its  earlier  name  was  Albula  : — . 

Turn  reges,  asperque  immaiii  corpora  Tibris , 

A quo  post  Itali  fluvium  cognomine  Tibrim 

Diximus  : amlsit  verum  vetus  Albula  nomert. — /En.  viii.  330. 

Albula,  quern  Tiberim  mersus  Tiberinus  in  undis 

Reddidit.  Ov.  Fast,  ii.  389. 

‘ Hence  it  is  termed  “ Tuscan  ” by  Virgil : — 

Di  patrii  indigetes,  et  Koinule,  Vestaqnc  mater, 

Qu«  Tuscum  Tiberim,  et  Komana  palatia  servos. — Georg,  1.  198. 
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the  Tiber  are  the  Liris,  Oariyliano,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Central  Apennines  near  the  lake  Fucinus,*  and  flows  through  the  S.E. 
of  Latium,"  joining  the  sea  at  Mintumae  ; and  the  Vultumns.  Voltumo, 
which  brings  with  it  the  collected  waters  of  almost  the  whole  of 
Samnium/  and  in  its  losver  course  traverses  the  plain  of  Campania 
to  the  sea.  Between  Campania  and  Lucania  is  the  Sil&rus,®  *S'e?e, 
which  rises  in  the  N.E.  of  Lucania,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Prestum.  On  the  E.  of  the  Apennines  the  only  noticeable  river  is 
the  Auf  Idus,  0/anto,  which  rises  in  the  S.  of  Samnium,  and  descends 
to  the  plains  of  Apulia,  across  which  it  flows  with  a gentle  stream  “ 
to  the  Adriatic.  ' 

§ 6.  ITie  lakes  of  Italy  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  that  country. 
They  may  bo  arranged  into  three  groups : (i.)  those  of  Northern 
Italy,  which  are  fed  by  the  Alpine  streams,  an^  lie  as  it  were  in 
long,  deep  valleys ; (ii.)  those  of  Central  Italy,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, occupy  the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  are  thus  gene- 
rally of  circular  or  oval  form,  and  of  small  size ; (iii.)  those  few 
which  do  not  fall  under  this  description,  but  are  simply  basins  sur- 
rounded by  hills,  whence  the  water  has  no  natural  outlet.  1.  In  the 
first  of  these  classes  we  may  enumerate — the  Lacns  Verbanus,  Lago 
Maggiore,  formed  by  the  Ticinus;  L.  Larins,'  L.  di  Como,  hy  the 


‘ Lacan  ia  mistaken  in  placing  its  sources  in  the  country  of  the  Vestini ; — 
UmbrossE  Liris  per  regna  Maricm 
Vestinis  impulsus  aquis.  ii.  i24. 

* Its  lower  course  crosses  the  plain  of  Campania  with  a slow  gentle  stream  : — 
Non  rura,  qum  Liris  quiet  a 

Mordet  aqua  tadturnus  amnis.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  31,  7. 

' Hence  the  Vulturnus  is  a rapid  and  turbid  stream  : — 

Dclabitur  inde 

Yulturnusque  celer.  Lvc.  ii.  422. 

Multamque  trahens  sub  gurgite  arenam 
Vulturnus.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  714. 

Virgil  characterises  it  as  vadosm,  referring  apparently  to  the  inequality  of  its 
stream : — 


Accola  Vulturni. 


Amnisque  vadosi 

.^n.  ^'ii.  729. 


' The  Silarus  is  said  to  have  possessed  the  quality  of  fossilizing  : — 
Nunc  Silarus  quos  nutrit  aquis,  quo  gurgite  tradunt 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersis  inolescere  ramis. — Sil.  Itai..  viii.  582. 


“ The  passages  describing  the  rapidity  of  its  stream  apply  only  to  its  upper 
course,  near  which  Horace  lived  (at  Venusia),  and  to  the  peri(^  of  the  year  when 
it  was  swollen  by  the  mountain  rains  : — 

Sic  tauriformis  volvitnr  Aufidus 
Qui  regna  Dauni  prmfluit  Appuli, 

Cum  ssevit,  horrcndamque  flUtis 

Diluvicm  meditatur  agris.  Carm.  iv.  14,  25. 

■ Virgil  describes  Larius  as  the  prcaiest  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Verbanus  really 
bolds  this  position,  as  its  modern  name  implies ; but  he  singularly  omits  all 
notice  of  tliis  : — 

Anne  lacus  tantos  ! te,  Lari  maxime,  toque 

Fluctibus  et  fremitu  assurgens,  Benace,  marine. — Oeorg.  ii.  159. 

Y 3 
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Addua ; L.  Seblnos,  L.  dC  Iseo,  by  the  Ollius ; and  L.  Benaons,  L.  di 
Garda,  by  the  Mincius.  The  L.  di  Lugano,  between  the  two  first 
lakes,  though  of  large  size,  is  not  noticed  by  any  writer  earlier  than 
the  6 th  century  of  our  era.  2.  In  the  second  class  are — I.  Vnl- 
siniensiBi  L.  di  Bdsena,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a basin  of  about  30 
miles  ill  circumference ; L.  Sabathms,  L.  di  Bracciano,  and  L.  Ciml. 
nm>  L.  di  Vico,  in  the  same  district ; L.  Albaniu,  L.  d'Albano,  and 
L.  Nemorensis,  L.  di  Nemi,  in  Latium ; and  L.  Avemos  * in  Cam- 
pania. 3.  In  the  third  class  are  the  tw'o  most  important  lakes  of 
Central  Italy — 1.  TrasimSnus,  L.  di  Perugia,  in  Etruria ; and  1. 
Fuolnus,*  L.  Fucino,  in  the  territory  of  the  Marsi. 

§ 7.  The  ethnography  of  Italy  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : (I.)  the  occupants 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula,  who  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  five  heads — (1.)  Pclasgians,  (2.)  Oscans,  (3.)  Sabel- 
lians,  (4.)  Umbrians,  (5.)  Etruscans ; and  (II.)  the  inhabitants  of 
Northern  Italy,  who  were  either  Celts — as  the  Gauls  and  the  Cami, 
or  of  uncertain  origin — as  the  Ligurians,  Veneti,  and  Euganei. 
The  former  class  alone  call  for  detailed  notice:  (1.)  The  Pelasgi 
were  in  historical  times  confined  to  the  S.,  where  they  existed  under 
the  following  names : — the  Messapians  and  Salentines  in  the  lapy- 
gian  peninsula,  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  in  Apulia.  The 
Siculi,  who  afterwards  crossed  into  Sicily,  belonged  to  the  same 
stock ; and  at  an  early  period  a Tyrrhenian  race  prevailed  in  Cam- 
pania and  in  Latium.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Etru- 
ria may  be  referred  to  the  same  class.  (2.)  The  Oscans — whom  we 
may  identify  with  the  Opicans  and  Ausonians  of  Greek  writers,  and 
with  the  Auruncans  of  Roman  writers — were  reputed  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  and  held  Samnium  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Sabines.  The  Volscians  and  ^Equians  belonged  to  this  stock, 
and  it  also  furnished  an  important  element  in  the  Latin  nation. 


’ The  mephitic  exhalations  arising  from  the  lake  and  its  neighbourhood  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  there  was  an  entrance  to  the  inihmal  regions  here.  To  this 
circumstance  its  name  was  also  referred,  the  Greek  form  'Aoprot  being  derived 
from  a and  Spriv,  “ the  birdless  lake the  line  in  Virgil,  however,  in  which  this 
is  expressed,  is  probably  interpolated  : — 

Spelunca  alta  fhit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 

Sernpea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebrie  ; 

Guam  super  hand  ullse  poterant  impime  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis : tails  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibns  effundens  supera  ad  coftvexa  ferebaU 
[Unde  locum  Graii  dixerunt  nomine  Aornon]. — jCh.  vi.  237. 

3 The  “ glassy  ” waters  of  this  lake  are  noticed  by  the  poets  : — 

Tc  nemus  Auguitite,  vitrea  te  Fucinus  unda, 

Tc  liquid!  flevere  lacus.  jEn.  vil.  759. 

VUreo  quern  Fucinus  antro 

Nutricrat,  dcderatquc  lacum  transmittere  nando.— 8il.  Ital.  iv.  St6. 
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(3.)  The  Sabellians  are  said  to  have  originally  lived  in  the  central 
Apennines  and  the  upland  valleys  about  Amiternuin.  Thence  they 
spread  southwards  in  a series  of  emigrations,  defeating  the  Oscans, 
and  occupying  their  territories  as  conquerors.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  well-known  nations  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Samnites  ; 
the  I'icfini,  Peligni,  Vestini,  and  Marmclni ; probably  the  Marsi  ; 
the  Frentani  and  Hirpini ; the  Lucanians  and  a portion  of  the 
Bruttians ; and,  lastly,  the  later  masters  of  Campania,  which 
country  they  seized  between  n.c.  440  and  420.-  I’lie  Sabellians  in 
each  case  probably  coalesced  with  the  earlier  Oscans,  with  whom 
they  may  have  been  allied  in  race  and  language.  (4.)  The  Um- 
brians were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  the  Italian  races.  At 
an  early  ireriod  they  occupied  not  only  the  district  which  after- 
wards bore  their  name,  but  also  Etruria  and  the  plains  on  the 
Adriatic  from  Ravenna  to  Ancona:  they  were  also  allied  to  the 
Oscans  and  Sabellians.  (5.)  Of  the  Etruscans,  or  Tuscans  proper, 
we  can  say  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  entirely  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  nations,  and  that  they  were  probably  of  Indo- 
European  origin. 

§ 8.  The  geographical  divisions  of  Italy  usually  recognized  had 
their  origin  in  the  names  which  the  Rom.an3  found  attached  to  the 
countries  or  their  inhabitants  at  the  period  when  they  conquered 
them.  No  formal  division  of  the  country  took  place  until  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who  divided  it  into  11  regions,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  in  all  instances  coincident  with  that  of  the  old  provinces. 
The  regions  included  the  following  countries : 1.  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania. 2.  The  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  4.  The  Freutani,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini, 
Sabini  and  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  0.  Umbria.  7.  Etruria. 
8.  Gallia  Cispadana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  11.  The  W.  part  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  This  division  continued  with  but  slight  alteration  to  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  added  to  Italy  the  provinces  of  Rhaetia 
and  Vindelicia,  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and 
arranged  the  whole  into  17  provinces, — the  northern  being  placed 
under  the  Vicarius  Italise,  and  the  southern  under  the  Vicarius 
Urbis  Romse.  This  division  survived  into  the  Middle  Ages. 

I.  IsTBiA  AKU  Venetia. 

§ 9.  The  small  district  named  Istria.*  or  Histria,  lay  in  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  of  Italy,  on  the  borders  of  Illyricum,  and  consisted  of  the 


< The  name  is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the  notion  that  a 
braneh  of  the  later  or  Danube  flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  That  notion,  however, 
probably  orittinated  in  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Ister  and  Istri. 
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greater  portion  of  the  triangular  peninsula  which  projects  into  the 
Adriatic  between  the  Sinus  Tergestinus  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticns, 

The  river  Arsia  bounded  it  on  the  E.,  and  the  Fonnio  on  the  N., 
where  it  adjoined  Venetia.  It  was  not  a naturally  fertile  country, 
but  in  the  later  ages  it  exported  considerable  quantities  of  com, 
wine,  and  oil  to  Ravenna.  The  Istrians  were  probably  an  Illyrian 
race,  but  we  know  little  of  them.  The  towns  are  few,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Pola,  unimportant. 

Pola,  Pda,  was  situated  near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  on  a 
land-locked  bay  which  formed  an  excellent  port.  Trailition  assigned 
to  it  a Colchian  origin.  We  hear  little  of  it  until  Augustus  established 
a colony  there,  with  the  name  of  Pietas  J ulia.  There  are  considerable 
remains,  among  which  the  amphitheatre,  two  temples,  dedicated,  the 
one  to  Rome'aud  Augustus,  the  other  to  Diana,  and  a triumphal  arch, 
named  the  Porta  Aurea,  are  most  famous.  We  may  also  notice — 

Paientiam,  Parenzo,  on  the  W.  coast,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Nola,  occu- 
pied by  Romans,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a colony  by  Trajan;  and  | 

£glda,  more  to  the  X.,  also  a Roman  settlement,  and  restored  by  • 

Justin  II.  under  the  name  of  Justinopolis.  * 

Iligtory. — The  Istrians  first  appear  in  history  as  confederates  of  the 
Illyrians  in  their  piratical  undertakings.  Shortly  before  the  second- 
Punic  War  they  were  reduced  to  submission  by  M.  Minucius  Rufus  and 
P.  Cornelius.  In  u.c.  183  they  were  again  attacked  by  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus  ; and  in  the  years  178  and  177  they  were  finally  subdued  by 
A.  Manlius  and  C.  Claudius. 

§ 10.  The  boundaries  of  Venetia  varied  considerably  at  different 
])eriods.  In  the  later  jicriod  of  the  Roman  empire  they  were  fixed 
at  the  Athesis  on  the  W.,  and  the  Formio  in  the  E. ; but  in  the 
former  direction,  Verona,  Brixia,  and  Cremona,  and  sometimes  even 
Bergomum,  were  included  within  its  limits,  while  in  the  latter  the 
town  of  Tergeste  was  frequently  regarded  as  belonging  to  Istria,  in 
which  case  the  boundary  would  be  placed  at  the  Timavus.  Some- 
times Camia  was  regarded  as  a distinct  country  from  Venetia,  and 
again,  previous  to  the  time  of  the  empire,  both  of  these  districts  were 
included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  maritime  district  of  Venetia  con- 
sists of  a broad  and  level  plain,  through  which  the  Alpine  streams 
find  their  way  in  very  broad  beds,  formed  in  the  periods  when  they 
are  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows.  The  coast  itself  in  the 
S.W.  is  fring^  with  lagvmes,  through  which  the  rivers  escape  to 
the  sea  by  narrow  outlets.  The  rivers  are  confined  in  their  lower 
courses  by  artificial  barriers.  The  northern  portion  of  Venetia  is  of 
a mountainous  character,  being  intersected  with  the  spurs  of  the 
Alps. 

§ 11.  The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  and  are  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  country.  The  Athgsis,  Adige  (p.  488),  is  the 
most  important.  The  next  in  iwint  of  magnitude  is  the  Medukcus, 
or  MedoaenSi  Brenta,  which  flows  by  Patavium,  and  receives  as  a 
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tributary  the  Meduacus  Minor,  Bacchiglione.  Then  follow,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E. — the  Bilia,  Sde,  a small  stream  flowing  by  Altinum ; the 
Flevis,  Piave,  which  enters  the  sea  a few  miles  E.  of  Altinum  ; the 
Ijqnentia,  Livenza ; the  Tilavemptus,  Tagliamento,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  E.  part  of  the  province,  having  its  sources  in  the  high 
ranges  of  the  Alps  above  Julium  Camicum ; the  Turrns,  Torre, 
Natiso.  Natisone,  and  Sontixu,  Isonzo,  which  now  unite  their 
stre.ams,  but  which  formerly  flowed  in  other  courses, — the  Turrus 
and  Natiso  uuder  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  four  miles  W.  of  the  present 
channel,  and  the  Sontius  by  an  independent  channel ; the  Fiic^dns, 
a tributary  of  the  Sontius  ; the  Timdvus,  Timao,  a river  little  more 
than  a mile  long,  but  of  great  size  and  depth,  being  50  yards  broad 
close  to  its  source,’  and  deep  enough  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
of  considerable  size  ; and  the  Formio,  on  the  borders  of  Istria. 

§ 12.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Venetia  were  named  Enganei,  a 
people  of  whom  some  traces  remained  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps 
within  the  historical  period,  but  of  whose  origin  we  know  nothing. 
The  two  chief  races  in  later  times  were  the  Veneti,  probably  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the  W.  district  from  the  Athesis  to 
the  Plavis,  and  the  Cami,  probably  a Celtic  race,  who  occupied  the 
E.  district.  The  towns  of  Venetia  rose  to  high  prosperity  under  the 
Roman  empire,  not  ouly  from  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but 
because  they  stood  on  the  great  high-road  that  communicated  with 
the  E.  To  the  latter  circumstance  they  also  owed  their  adversity ; 
for  it  was  through  Venetia  that  the  barbarian  hordes  descended 
into  Italy.  Aquileia  ranked  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  from 
its  position  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  was  the  key  of  Italy,  and 
hence  the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  the  possession  of  the  Impe- 
rial power. 

Tergeste,  Trieste,  was  situated  on  the  innermost  bay  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Istria..  It  appears  to  have  been  a Roman  settle- 
ment as  early  as  b.c.  51,  when  it  was  plundered  by  some  barbarians: 
in  32  it  was  fortified  by  Octavian,  and  it  was  made  a colony  by  Augus- 
tus. It  is  seldom  noticed,  and  never  attained  the  impo^nce  which 
its  modern  representative,  Trieste,  now  enjoys.  Aquileia,  Aquileia,  was 
situated  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  181,  and  named  after 


‘ The  number  of  its  sources  is  variously  statc<l : Virgil  makes  them  nine ; 
modem  travellers  reduce  them  to  four.  There  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
some  communication  with  the  sea,  by  which  some  of  the  springs  were  rendered  at 
times  brackish,  and  hence  perhaps  the  term  pelagus  applied  by  Virgil ; this 
phenomenon  no  longer  exists  : — 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achiris, 

lllyricos  penetrate  sinus  atque  intiraa  tutus  . 

Begna  Liburnorum,  ct  fontem  superarc  Timavi ; 

Unde  per  ora  novem  vasto  cum  murmure  montis 

It  mare  proruptum,  ct  pclago  premit  arva  sonanti. — .Bn.  i.  24  2. 
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the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  appearing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 
It  soon  rose  to  importance,  both  as  a place  of  trade  and  as  a military, 
station  for  the  defence  of  the  N.E.  boi-der.‘  In  a.d.  238  it  was  besieged 
without  effect  by  the  tyrant  Maximin;  in  340,  the  younger  Constantine 
was  defeated  and  slain  beneath  its  walls;  in  388,  it  witnessed  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theodosius  the  Great;  and  in 
425,  that  of  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II.  In  452  it  was 
utterly  destroyed  by  Attila.  Forum  Jnlii,  Cividale  di  Friuli,  lay  about 
25  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  It 
was  probably  founded  by  Julius  Csesar  as  a place  of  meeting  for  the 
Cami:  but  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  empire,  and  particularly  after  the  fall  of  Aquileia,  when  it 
became  the  capital  of  Venetia.  Julium  Camlonm,  Zuglio,  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps,  and  was  probably  founded  at  the  same 
time  as  Forum  Julii.  AlCinum,  Altino,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Silis,  and  on  the  edge  of  a lagune,  from  which  it  is  now  two  miles 
distant.  It  became  a favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  ? and 
was  further  known  for  its  excellent  wooF  and  its  fish:  it  became  a 
colony  probably  under  Trajan.  Patavium,  Padova,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Medoacus,  about  30^  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  mythical 
founder  was  Antenor.*  The  earliest  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  b.c.  301, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Lacedeomonian  Cleonymus.  In  174  it  is 
again  noticed,  as  seeking  the  interference  of  the  ^mans.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  its  history  was  uneventful,  and  it  enjoyed  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  from  its  woollen  manufactures,  * which  so  enriched 
its  citizens,  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome,  able  to 
produce  500  persons  entitled  to  equestrian  rank.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  histoi-ian  Livy.  In  a.d.  452  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Attila.  ■ 
Near  it  were  some  celebrated  mineral  waters,  at  a place  named  ApSni 
Fons,  Bagni  d!  Abano,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a singular  volcanic  group 
of  hills  named  Euganeus  Collis;^  these  waters  were  resorted  to  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  Italy.  Lastly,  Verona,  Verona,  though 
situated  chiefly  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Athesis,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
Venetian  town,  as  it  probably  belonged  to  the  Eugauei.  Of  its  early 
history  we  know  nothing  : it  became  under  the  Romans  a colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Augusta,  and  was  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  Campi  Raudii,  the  scene  of  Marius’s  victory  over  the  Cimbri, 


' .Vusonius  places  it  ninth  in  his  Ordo  Noibilium  Urbium  ; — 

Nona  inter  Claras.  Aquileia  cieberis  urbes 
I tala  ad  Illyricos  objecta  colonia  montes 
Moenibus  et  partu  celeberrima. 

r AEmula  Baianis  Altini  littora  rillis.  Mast.  iv.  25. 


^ Velleribus  primis  Appulia,  Parma  secundis 

Nobilis;  Altinam  tertia  laudat  ovis.  Mast.  xiv.  155. 

* Hie  tamen  ille  (sc.  Antenor)  urbem  Patavi,  sedesque  locavit 
Teucrorum,  ct  genti  nomen  dedit ; armaque  flxit 

i.  247. 

Mart.  xiv.  143. 

Lie.  \-ii.  193. 

SiL.  Ital.  viii.  597. 


Xroia. 

‘ Vellera  cum  sumant  Patavinm  multa  triliccs 
Et  pingucs  tunicas  serra  sccare  potest. 

^ Euganeo,  si  vera  fldes  memorantibus,  augur. 
Colic  sedens,  Aponus  terris  ubi  fumifer  exit. 
* Turn  Verona  Athesi  circutnflun. 
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were  near  it.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus,^  and  the  scene  of  some 
interesting  occurrences  in  the  times  of  the  later  Roman  empire.  The 
amphitheatre  of  Verona  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation : it  was  built 
of  marble,  and  was  capable  of  holding  22,000  persons.  There  are  also 
remains  of  a theatre,  of  a ^teway  named  Porta  de  Borsari,  and  of  the 
walls  erected  by  Qallienus  in  a.d.  265. 

■ Of  the  less  important  tpwns  we  may  notice — Tarviriiiin,  Treviso,  on 
the  Silis,  a considerable  city  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire;  Opi- 
tergium,  Oderzo,  between  the  rivers  Plavis  and  Liquentia,  a consider- 
able town  under  the  Romans,  destroyed  by  the  Quad!  and  Marcomanni 
in  A.D.  372,  but  afterwards  restored;  Ateste,  Este,  about  18  miles  S.W. 
of  Patavium,  a municipal  town  of  some  importance  as  early  as  n.C.  136, 
and  afterwards  a Roman  colony;  and  Vicentia,  or  Vicetia,  Vicenza, 
about  22  miles  N.W.  of  Patavium,  frequently  noticed  by  Roman  writers, 
but  evidently  not  a place  of  importance. 

Roads. — Venetia  was  traversed  by  an  important  high-road,  which 
formed  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  Mediolanum  and  the 
Danube,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire.  It  passed  through 
Aquileia,  Altinum,  Patavium,  and  Vicentia.  From  Patavium  a branch 
ro^  joined  the  iBmilian  Way  at  Mutina.  The  range  of  the  .Ups  was 
crossed  at  three  points:  (1.)  by  a road  which  led  from  Aquileia  up  the 
valley  of  the  Frigidus,  and  crossed  Mount  Oora  to  .lEmona  in  Pannonla; 
(2.)  by  a road  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Carnicum,  and  thence  across 
the  Alps  to  the  valley  of  the  Qail  and  the  Paster  Thai ; and  (3.)  by  a 
route  which  left  Opitergium  and  passed  through  the  Val  Sugana  to 
Tridentum,  and  there  fell  into  the  valley  of  the  Athesis. 

History. — The  history  of  Venetia  is  unimportant : the  Veneti  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  in  b.c.  302  against  the  Gauls,  and  they 
adhered  to  that  alliance  with  great  fidelity.  The  Cami  were  reduced 
about  B.c.  181.  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  Veneti  had  passed 
from  the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  subjects  of  Rome.  They  pro- 
bably acquired  the  franchise  in  b.c.  49. 

II.  Gallia  Cisalpina. 

§ 13.  Gallia  Cisalpina  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Athesis  on 
the  side  of  Venetia  and  farther  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Sea ; on  the  S. 
by  the  river  Rubicon  and  the  Apennines,  separating  it  from  Umbria 
and  Etruria  respectively ; on  the  W.  by  the  Trebia  on  the  side  of 
Liguria,  and  further  N.  by  the  Alps ; and  on  the  N.  by  the  Alps 
and  Rhmtia.  This  province  may  be  described  generally  as  con- 
sisting of  the  basin  of  the  Po ; for,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
near  the  rise  of  that  river  which  belonged  to  Liguria,  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  falls  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  which  was  un- 
equally divided  by  it  into  two  portions,  named  TranspadSna  and  Cis- 
padana.  The  basin  is  of  a triangular  form,  the  Adriatic  Sea  sup- 
plying the  base  line,  whence  the  sides  of  the  valley  gradually  con- 
tract towards  the  W.  The  greater  portion  of  this  district  is  an 
.alluvial  plain,  the  length  of  which,  frojn  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 


* Mantua  VirgiUo  graudct,  Verona  CatuUo.  Ov.  Am  iii.  15,  7. 
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tho  delta  of  the  Po,  is  above  200  miles,  while  its  width  between 
Bononia  and  Verona  is  about  70.  Its  soil  was  wonderfully  fertile, 
and  the  productions  varied  : we  may  particularly  notice  wool,  swine, 
flax,  and  every  kind  of  grain. 

Names. — Various  designations  were  employed  to  distinguish  the  Qaul 
of  Italy  from  the  northern  country  of  that  name.  The  most  usual  was 
Cisalpina,  i.  e.  “on  this  side  of  the  Alps,”  as  opposed  to  Transalpine; 
or  Citerior,  “nearer,”  as  opposed  to  Ulterior,  “further.”  The  Greek 
writers  used  the  expressions  “ Gaul  within  the  Alps,”  or  “ Gaul  about 
the  Po or,  again,  “ the  land  of  the  Italian  Gauls.”  After  it  had 
become  thoroughly  Romanized,  it  was  termed  Gallia  Togata,  in  oppo- 
sition to  G.  Braccata  or  Comata.  Frequently  it  is  termed  simply 
Gallia. 

§ 14.  The  mountains  that  bound  the  basin  of  tho  Po  are  connected 
either  with  the  Alps  or  tho  Apennines : only  a few  of  them  received 
sj^ecinl  designations.  The  rivers  are  for  tho  most  j)art  tributaries  of 
the  Po.  Those  on  the  left  or  N.  bank  are  of  considerable  size  and 
length ; those  on  the  S.  bank  are  of  less  importance.  This  differ- 
ence is  due  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Po  approaches  the 
Ajjennines  more  nearly  than  the  Al|»,  and  partly  to  the  large 
amount  of  snow  that  covers  the  latter  range.  The  most  important 
of  these  tributaries,  from  W.  to  E.,  on  its  left  bank  were — the  Boria 
Minor,  Dora  Eiparia,  which  joins  it  near  Augusta  Taurinonim; 
the  Stnra,  Sturu ; the  Orgus,  Oreo ; the  Boria  Major,  Dora  Baltea, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  and  flows 
through  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  by  Augusta,  Aosta ; the  Sessltes, 
Sesia  ; the  Ticlnus,*  Ticino,  flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanus,  his- 
torically famous  for  tile  battle  between  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  in 
B.c.  218,  as  well  as  for  engagements  between  the  Alemanni  and 
Aurelian  in  a.d.  270,  and  between  Magnentius  and  Ckinstantius  in 
352  ; the  Addua,  Adda,  from  the  Lacus  Larius ; the  Ollios,  Oglio, 
from  the  Lacus  Sebinus ; and  the  Minoiua,®  Mincio,  from  the  Lacus 
Benacus,  on  whose  banks  Cornelius  defeated  the  Insubres  and  Ceno- 
mani  in  b.c.  197.  On  the  southern  bank  wo  have  to  notice  in 
Gallia,  the  Trebla,  Trebhia,  flowing  by  Placentia,  and  famed  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius,  in 


* Silius  Italicus  notices  tho  remarkable  clearness  of  Its  water  : — 

Cmruleas  Ticinus  aquas,  et  stagna  railoso 
Perspicuus  servat  turbarl  nescia  fundo, 

Ac  nitidum  viridi  lente  trahit  amne  liquorem. — It.  82. 

* The  Mincius,  after  it  leaves  lake  Benacus,  runs  in  a deep  winding  course, 
and  near  Mantua  spreads  out  into  shallow  lakes ; hence  Virgil : — 

Propter  aquam,  tardis  ingetu  ubi  ftexibus  errat 

Mincius,  ct  tenera  pratexit  arun^ne  ripas. — Georg.  Ui.  14. 
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B.C.  218 ; the  Soultenna,  Panaro,  which  flows  not  far  from  Mutina, 
and  which  was  the  scene  of  a battle  between  the  Ligurians  and  the 
Romans  under  C.  Claudius,  in  b.c.  177;  and  the  Ehenus,  Peno, 
which  flows  near  Bononia,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  interview  be- 
tween Antony,  Octavian,  and  Lepidus,  that  took  place  on  a small 
island  fonned  by  its  waters.  On  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
several  unimportant  streams,  one  of  which,  tlie  Rubicon,  probably 
the  Fiumicino,  has*  derived  celebrity  from  its  having  formed  the 
boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  the  passage  of  it  by  Csesar  was 
therefore  tantamount  to  a declaration  of  war. 

§ 15.  The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  were  Tuscans : 
these  were  driven  southwards  by  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Alf^s 
at  different  periods  in  successive  emigrations,  commencing,  according 
to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  most  important  of 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  from  E.  to  W.,  (1.)  in  Gallia  Transpadana,were — 
the  CcDom&ni,  between  the  Athesis  and  the  Addua ; the  Insnbresi 
between  the  Addua  and  Ticinus ; the  Lavi  and  Libicii,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Ticinus;  the  Salassi,  to  the  N.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria 
Major ; and  the  Tanrlni,  a Ligurian  tribe,  in  the  Alpine  valleys  N. 
of  the  Po.  (2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadana — the  SenSnes,  on  the  Adriatic, 
between  Ravenna  and  Ancona ; the  LingSneSi  more  to  the  N.,  in 
tlie  low  flat  land  E.  of  Mutina  and  Bononia;  the  Boil,  between' the 
Po  and  the  Apennines ; and  the  Ananes,  in  the  AV.,  at  the  base  of 
the  Ajiennines.  The  to^vns  of  this  province  were  in  some  instances 
of  Tuscan  origin  : this  was  certainly  the  case  with  Mantua,  Adria, 
and  Bononia.  A few  others,  as  Mediolanum  and  Brixia,  were  of 
Gallic  origin  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  Gauls  lived  in  villages, 
and  the  towns  were  erected  by  the  Romans,  in  opjwsition  to  their 
interests,  as  military  ix)sts  to  secure  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  first  that  were  thus  established  were  Placentia  on  the  S.,  and 
Cremona  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Po,  in  b.c.  219.  Sul>sequently  to 
the  formation  of  the  roads,  the  towns  became  wealthy  and  nume- 
rous. The  iEmilian  W<ay,  in  particular,  in  Cispadana,  was  studded 
with  large  and  prosi^erous  towns,  such  as  Bononia,  Mutina,  Regium 
Lepidi,  and  Parma.  In  Transi^adana  there  were  two  lines : one 
running  parallel  to  the  Po,  and  marked  by  Mantua,  Cremona,  and . 
Ticinum ; another  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  by  Brixia,  Bergomum, 
and  Comum.  Between  these,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country, 
stood  Mediolanum,  the  capital  not  only  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  at  one 
period  of  Italy  itself. 

(1.)  In  Trampadana,  from  E.  to  W.— Mantua,  Mantova,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  Miiicius,  about  12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Po 


' Sec  I.ucan  i.  213. 
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Its  antiquity  was  very  great:  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscans,^  and 
retained  much  of  its  Etruscan  character  down  to  classical  times.  It 
is  seldom  noticed  in  history,  and  it  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from 
Virgil  ® having  been  bom  either  there  or  at  Andes  in  its  territory. 
Brixia,  Brescia,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about  18  miles  W.  of  lake 
Benacus.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Cenomani;  it  became  under 
the  Romans  a thriving  and  opulent  town,  and  was  made  a cine  colony 
by  Augustus  with  the  title  ‘ ‘ Colonia  Civica  Augusta.”  It  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Huns  in  a.d.  452,  but  recovered  the  blow.  The  remains 
of  antiquity  are  numerous  and  interesting.  We  may  particularly 
notice  a building  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules  (more  probably  a 
basilica  than  a temple),  portions  of  the  theatre,  a bronze  statue  of 
Victory,  and  a lai^  collection  of  inscriptions.  Cremdna,  Cremona, 
was  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Fo,  about  six  miles  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Addua.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  219 
with  6000  men.  It  suffered  severely  from  the  Gauls  for  its  fidelity  in 
the  Second  Punic  War.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus,  and  suffered  the  confiscation  of  its  territory  in  consequence. ‘ 
In  the  Civil  War  of  a.d.  69  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  Vitellian 
forces;  and,  having  been  captured  by  Antonius,  Vespasian’s  general, 
it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Though  rebuilt,  it  never  recovered  its  pros- 
perity in  ancient  times.  Kediol&nnm,  Milan,  was  situated  about  mid- 
way between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a broad  and  fertile 
plain,  about  28  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Insubros,  and  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  222.  We  hear 
little  of  its  early  history:  it  probably  submitted  to  Rome  in  190, 
received  the  Latin  franchise  in  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in 
49.  Subsequently  it  became  a place  of  literary  distinction;  but  its 
ultimate  greatness  dates  from  the  period  when  it  became  the  imperial 
residence,  for  which  its  central  position  in  reference  to  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Fannonia,  particularly  adapted  it.  Maxiiuian  (about  a.d.  308 ) was 
the  first  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  his  successors  followed  his 
example  down  to  Honorius  in  404.  It  was  taken  and  laundered  by 
Attila  in  452,  but  it  retained  its  eminence,  and  became,  in  476,  the 
residence  of  the  Gothic  kings.  It  was  adorned  with  many  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  of  which  the  only  remains  are  sixteen  columns  of  a 
portico  formerly  attached  to  the  public  baths.  BergSmum,  Bergamo, 
lay  33  miles  N.E.  of  Mediolanum,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lactia 
L^ius.  It  is  seldom  noticed,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a considerable 
town ; it  derived  its  wealth  chiefly  from  copper-mines  in  its  terri- 
tory. It  was  laid  waste  by  Attila  in  452.  Oomom,  Como,  Wiis  situated 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larius.  The  earliest  notice  of  it 


• Virgil  informs  us  of  this,  and  further  that  it  contained  12  peoples,  wherein 
he  probably  refers  to  some  internal  divisions  of  the  place : — 

Mantua,  dives  avis ; sed  non  genus  omnibus  unum  : 

Gens  illi  triplex,  populi  sub  gente  quaterni ; 

Ipsa  caput  populis;  Tusco  de  sanguine  vires. — ..Sn.  x.  201. 

* The  poet  possesMd  aii  estate  there,  which  was  confiscated  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
but  was  restored  to  him  by  Augustus : — 

Fortunate  senex,  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt ; 

■0  £t  Ubi  magna  satis,  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus, 

Limosoque  palus  obducat  pascua  junco.  £cl.  1.  47. 

> Mantua  was  involved  in  this  disaster ; hence  Virgil’s  exclamation  : 

Mantua  w miserse  nimium  vicina  Cremonie  ! — £cl.  ix.  28. 
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occurs  in  B.c.  196,  when  it  joined  the  Insubres  against  the  Romans, 
and  was  consequently  taken  by  them.  It  was  several  times  furnished 
with  Roman  settlers;  and,  on  the  last  of  these  occasions,  when  Julius 
Ciesar  sent  5OU0  there,  its  name  was  changed  to  Novum  Comum.  The 
place  is  chiefly  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  the  two  Plinys,  the  younger 
of  whom  had  several  villas  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  TinTimm,  Pavia,' 
was  situated  on  the  Ticinus,  about  five  miles  above  its  confiuence  with 
the  Po.  It  is  not  noticed  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  it  probably 
had  risen  to  be  a considerable  place  under  the  Republic.  Its  position  on 
the  extension  of  the  .d£uiilian  Way  made  it  an  important  post.  It  was 
here  that  the  troops  of  VitelUus  rebelled,  that  Claudius  II.  was  saluted 
with  the  imperisil  title,  and  that  Constantius  took  leave  of  his  nephew 
Julius.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  restored  by  the  Gothic  king 
Theodoric,  and  made  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  Northern 
Italy.  From  a.d.  570  to  774  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,^who  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  whence  its  modem  name  is 
derived.  Vercellss,  ’Vereelli,  the  chief  town  of  the  Libicii,  stood  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  iSussites:  it  did  not  rise  to  importance  until  after 
Strabo's  time.  It  was  chiefly  famous  for  its  temple  and  grove  of  Apollo. 
Augusta  Tanrinbmm,  Turin,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Po  at  the  junction  of  the  Duria  Minor.  Its  original  name 
appears  to  have  been  Tauritsia:  its  historical  name  dates  from  the 
time  when  Augustus  planted  a colony  there.  Its  position  was  good, 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
navigation  of -the  Po.  Augusta  Pnetoris,  Aosta,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Duria  Major,  was  founded  by  Augustus  with  .3000  veterans,  as  a means 
of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  subjection.  It  commanded  the  passes  over 
the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  and  was  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  attested  by  its  numerous  remains,  consisting  of  a tri- 
umphal arch,  a gateway,  a fine  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Of  the-  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Adiia,  or  Hadria.  Adria, 
between  the  Po  and  the  Athesis,  formerly  on  the  sea-coast  but  now 
14  miles  distant  from  it,  an  Etruscan  town  of  early  commercial  im- 
portance, but  insignificant  under  the  Romans  ; Bedriacum,  between 
Verona  and  Cremona,  the  scene  of  two  importtmt  battles  in  a.d.  69 
between  the  generals  of  Vitellius  and  those  of  Otho  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  Vespasian  in  the  second ; Laus  Pompeii,  Lodi  'Veochio, 
16  miles  S.E.  of  Mediolanum,  probably  so  named  in  compliment  to 
Pompeius  Strabo,  who  conferred  the  Latin  citizenship  on  the  munici- 
paUties  of  these  parts;  Eporedia,  Ivrea,  on  the  Duria  Major  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  Salassi,  founded  for  the  purpose  of 
checking  the  Salassi,  and,  after  the  subjugation  of  this  tribe,  a place  of 
wealth  and  importance;  Novaiia,  Novara,  between  Mediolanum  and 
Vercellas,  noticed  as  one  of  the  cities  which  declared  in  favour  of 
Vitellius  in  a.d.  69 ; and,  lastly  Segusio,  Susa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  chief- 
tain Cuttius,  and  of  importance  as--  commanding  the  passes  over  Moiil 
Genevre  and  Mont  Cenis. 

(2.)  In  Gallia  Cispadana. — Ravenna,  Ravenna,  was  situated  near 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
laguues  which  stretch  northwards  as  far  as  Altinum.  It  was  originally 
an  Umbrian  town.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  until  a late  period  of  the 
Republic,  nor  is  it  known  when  it  received  a Roman  colony.  Its  sub- 
sequent importance  was  due  to  Augustus,  who  constructed  a port 
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named  Portus  Clasaia,  or  simply  Clasaia,  capable  of  holding  250  ships 
of  war,  and  made  it  the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
town  was  very  secure,  being  not  only  surrounded  by  lagunes,  but 
built  on  piles  in  a lagune  liAe  Venice,'^  and  also  being  well  fortified. 
The  later  emperors  frequently  made  it  their  military  quarters,  and 
from  the  time  of  Honorius,  in  a.d.  404,  it  was  selected  from  its  great 
security  to  be  their  permanent  residence.  The  Gothic  kings  retained 
it  as  their  capital  until  539,  when  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Byzantines,  and  became  the  residence  of  the  Byzantine  exarchs.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Lombards  in  about  750.  ITie  sea-coast  has  now 
receded  more  than  four  miles  from  the  town.  The  only  Roman 
remains  are  a few  basilicas  and  a sepulchral  chapel.  Bononia,  Bologna, 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  river  Rhenus.  It  was  originally 
an  Etruscan  town  with  the  name  of  Felsina ; it  afterwards  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boian  Gauls ; and  finally  it  became  a Roman  colony  in 
B.c.  189.  It  was  centrally  situated  in  reference  to  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication opened  by  the  Romans.  In  b.c.  43  it  was  garrisoned  by  M. 
Antonius,  but  was  seized  by  Hirtius.  It  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Antonian  family,  and  hence  was  not  required  to  take  up  arms 
against  Antony  in  b.c.  32.  Subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Actium, 
however,  Octavian  sent  a colony  thither.  In  a.d.  53  it  was  much 
damaged  by  a fire,  but  it  was  restored  by  Claudius.  Hntina,  Modma, 
lay  25  miles  W.  of  Bononia,  on  the  Via  .Emilia.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans  probably  in  the  Gaulish  War,  b.c.  225-222,  and  was 
made  a colony  in  183.  It  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Civil  Wars.* 
In  44  D.  Brutus  occupied  it,  and  was  besieged  in  it  by  M.  Antonius, 
who  was  defeated,  however,  outside  the  walls  in  two  engagements  in 
43,  and  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  In  a.d.  452  its  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  Attila,  and  in  about  600  it  fell  into  decay.  It  was  particu- 
larly famed  for  its  wool.^  Fanna,  Parma,  between  Mutina  and  Pla- 
centia, was  established  as  a Roman  colony  in  B.c.  183.  It  is  seldom 
noticed  until  the  Civil  Wars,  when  it  sided  against  M.  Antonius,  and 
was  consequently  taken  and  plundered  in  b.c.  43.  Its  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  fine  wool.^  It  survived  Attila’s  invasion,  and  was  a 
wealthy  city  after  the  Lombard  conquest.  Placentia,  Piacenza,  was 
situated  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia. 
It  was  founded  in  B.c.  219  by  the  Romans,  and  supplied  with  8000 
colonists.  In  b.c.  200  it  was  captured  by  a sudden  attack  of  the  Gauls, 
and  for  some  years  was  liable  to  their  incursions,  so  much  so  that  in 
190  a fresh  body  of  3000  colonists  were  sent  there.  Thenceforward  it 
prospered,  and  under  Augustus  it  is  noticed  as  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Cispadana. 


^ All  the  allusions  to  Ravenna  bear  upon  its  “ watery  ” character  : — 
Quique  grari  remo  limosis  segniter  undis 

Lenta  paludoste  proscindunt  stagna  Kavennae. — Sil.  Itai-  \’iii.  602. 
Sit  cisterna  mihi,  quant  vinca,  malo  Ravemue  ; 

Quum  possira  multo  vcndcre  pluris  aquam. — htAar.  iii.  £6. 

* Ilis  Caesar,  Perusina  fames,  Mutinseque  labores 

' Accedant.  Luc.  i.  41. 

* Sbtor  cerdo  dedit  tibi,  culta  Bononia,  menus ; 

Fullo  dedit  Mutinse.  Mart.  iii.  £9. 

* Velleribus  primia  Appulia,  Parma  secundis 

Nobilis.  M\rt  xiv.  1££ 
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Of  the  less  important  towns  we^ay  notice — Faventia,  Faenza,  on 
the  Via  JSmilia,  famed  for  its  vines  and  its  manufacture  of  linen,  and 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  where  Carbo  and  Korbanus  were  defeated 
by  Metellus  in  n.c.  82  ; Fomm  Cemelii,  Imola,  10  miles  W.  of  Faveutia, 
said  to  have  been  named  after  the  dictator  Sulla,  the  residence  of 
Martial  at  one  period  of  his  life  ; Clatema,  on  the  Via  HSmilia,  the 
scene  of  some  military  operations  during  the  Civil  War  in  n.c.  40,  and 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Via  ^Emilia  which  has  ce;ised  to  exist  in 
modern  times ; Brixellnm,  Bretcello,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Po,  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put  an  end  to  his  life ; 
Begiom  Lepldi,  Beggio,  17  miles  W.  of  Mutina,  deriving  its  surname 
probably  from  iEmilius  Lepidus,  the  constructor  of  the  great  road,  a 
place  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Civil  War  with  M.  Antonins  ; and, 
lastly,  Clastidiam,  Caeteggio,  on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  7 miles  S.  of 
the  Po,  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  in  n.c.  222,  by 
Marcellus  over  the  Insubrians,  and  a place  apparently  of  some  import- 
ance until  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Roads. — We  have  frequently  mentioned  the  Via  iSmiUa  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  was  constructed  in  b.C.  187,  by  M.  JEmilius  Lepidus, 
to  connect  Placentia  with  Ariminum.  It  runs  in  a direct  line  for  180 
miles  through  a level  plain,  and  is  still  the  great  high  road  of  that  dis- 
trict. So  great  was  its  importance  that  its  name  was  transferred  to  the 
province  through  which  it  passed.*  From  Placentia  the  road  was  con- 
' tinned  to’ Mediolanum,  probably  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Transpadiin  Gauls.  From  Me^olanum  branch-roads  led  to  Augusta 
Prajtoria  in  the  W.  and  to  Aquileia  in  the  N.E.  There  were  also 
branch-roads  from  Mutina  to  Patavium,  and  from  Placentia  to  Ticinum 
and  Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  so  on  to  the  Cottian  Alps.  There  were 
five  important  passes  over  the  Alps  in  this  province  : — (1.)  Across  the 
Rhsetian  Alps,  between  Verona  and  Augusta  Vindelicorum,  by  way  of 
Tridentum,  the  valleys  of  the  Athesis  and  Atagis,  and  the  pass  of  the 
Brenner.  (2.)  Between  the  Lacus  Larius  and  Brigantia,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constanoe,  either  by  the  Spliigen  or  by  the  Septimer,  both  of  which 
passes  are  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (3.)  Across  the  Pennine  Alps, 
between  Augusta  Pnctoria  and  Octodurus,  Martigny,  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  (4.)  Across  the  Graian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Prtetoria  and 
the  valley  of  the  Isara,  by  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  (5.)  Across  the 
Cottian  Alps,  between  Augusta  Taurinorum  and  Brigantio,  Brianfon, 
in  Gaul,  by  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre.  Lastly,  the  Apennines  were 
crossed  by  a road  between  Bouonia  and  Arretium. 

History. — The  Gauls  became  first  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
formidable  incursions  undertaken  by  them  towards  the  S.,  in  one  of 
which,  in  B c.  390,  the  city  of  Rome  itself  was  taken  and  in  part  de- 
stroyed. The  first  tribe  on  whose  territory  the  Romans  obtained  a 
permanent  footing  were  the  Senones,  who  lived  in  the  extreme  S.fi. 
and  in  Umbria : this  occurred  in  282.  It  was  not  until  fifty  years  later 
that  the  great  Gallic  War  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  distribution 
of  the  “ Gallicus  ager.”  In  this  the  Romans  gradually  subdued  all 
the  Gaulish  tribes ; Placentia  and  Cremona  were  occupied  as  colonies 
in  219 ; the  Boii,  in  Cispadana,  3'-ielded  in  191 ; and  the  Gauls  of  Trans- 
padana,  among  whom  the  Insubres  were  most  conspicuous  for  their  re- 


* This  usage  appears  to  have  commenced  at  a very  early  period  : 
Rom  am  vade,  liber.  .Si,  veneris  unde,  requiret, 

.£milise  dices  de  regionc  rise.  Mabt.  Ui.  4. 
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siatance  to  Rome,  yielded  about  ihe  same  time.  Of  the  histoi-y  of 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  as  a Roman  province,  we  know  little,  except  that  in 
B.C.  89  the  Jus  Latii  was  conferred  on  the  towns  X.  .of  the  Po,  in  re- 
ward for  the  fidelity  cf  the  Gauls  in  the  Social  War. 

III.  Liguria. 

§ 16.  The  province  of  li^nria  extended  along  the  N.  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  &a,  from  the  river  Varas  on  the  W.,  separating  it  from 
Gaul,  to  the  Macra  on  the  E.,  separating  it  from  Etruria ; north- 
wards it  extended  inland  to  the  river  Padus,  the  right  bank  of  which, 
down  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trebia,  formed  the  boundary.  This 
district  is  throughout  of  a mountainous  and  rugged  character,  being 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines.  The 
chief  exports  were  timber,  cattle,  hides,  and  honey..  Certain  por- 
tions of  the  country  were  adapted  to  agriculture,  but  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  and  flocks. 
Among  the  special  productions  may  be  noticed  a breed  of  dwarf 
horses  and  mules,  and  a mineral  resembling  amber,  called  ligurium. 
The  coast  is  steep,  and  affords  few  natural  ports.  The  rivers  on 
the  S.  <Jf  the  Apennines  are  small,  and  call  for  no  special  notice : on 
the  N.  of  them  there  are  several  important  tributaries  of  the  Padus, 
particularly  the  Tan&rus,  Tanaro,  with  its  confluent  the  Stura. 

§ 17.  ITie  inhabitants  of  Liguria  (the  Ligyes  and  Ligystini  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Ligtires  of  the  Romans)  were  a wild  and  hardy  race, 
chiefly  noted  for  their  excellence  as  light-armed  troops,  flliey  were 
divided  into  a number  of  independent  tribes,  which  coalesced  only 
on  occasions  of  public  danger.  Of  these  tribes  the  most  important 
were — the  Apnani,  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra ; the  Ingauni,  on  the 
W.  coast ; the  Intemelii,  on  the  borders  of  Gaul ; the  Yagienni.  in 
tlie  mountainous  district  N.  of  the  Ajiennines  to  the  sources  of  the 
Padus ; and  the  Tanilni,  who  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padus,  but  whose  capital  {Turin)  was  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  The  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in  villages  and  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and  even  under  the  Romans  the  towns  along  the  sea- 
coasts  were  few.  Genua  served  as  the  chief  port,  and  Lunae  Portus 
in  the  E.  was  also  a place  of  trade.  In  the  interior  there  were 
several  flourishing  places  under  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  points 
where  the  mountains  declined  towards  the  pLain,  such  as  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  Alba  Pompeia,  Asta,  and  Dertona.  These  are  seldom 
noticed  in  history,  byt  nevertheless  appear  to  have  been  of  imix>rt- 
ancc.  Wo  shall  describe  the  towns  in  order  from  W.  to  E.,  taking 
first  those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  afterwards  those  in  the  interior. 

(1.1  On  the  Coast. — Nictea,  Nice,  was  situated  ai  the  foot  of  the 
Maritime  Alps,  and  on  the  borders  of  Gaul.  It  was  a colony  of  Mas- 
silia,  and  was  therefore  not  a Liguiian  pos.session.  In  E.c.  154  it  was 
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attacked  by  the  Ligurians.  In  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it 
was  attached  to  Gaul.  Herculia  Monosci  Portos,  Monaco,  was  also  a 
Massilian  colony,  and  derived  its  name  from  a temple  of  Hercules.  It 
possessed  a small  harbour,  which  was  frequently  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  Spain.  Albinm  Intemeliuin,  Vintimiglia,  the  capital  of  the 
tribe  of  the  [ntemelii,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rutuba,  and 
derived  its  name  Albium  from  hs  proximity  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 
Albinm  Inganimm,  Alhenga,  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  on  the  coast 
more  to  the  E.,  became  a municipal  town  of  impoi-tauce  under  the 
Romans.  Genoa,  Genoa,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf,  and 
was  the  chief  town  in  Liguria,  an  eminence  which  it  owed  partly  to  its 
excellent  port,  and  partly  as  being  the  point  whence  the  valley  of  the 
Po  was  most  easily  accessible,— a road  crossing  the  Apennines  at  this 
point.  Heuce  it  was  visited  by  Scipio  and  by  Mago  in  the  ^cond 
Punic  Wai-.  By  the  latter  it  was  destroyed  in  b.c.  205,  but  was  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans  in  20:5,  It  is  seldom  mentioned  afterwards. 

(2.)  In  the  Inferior.— Augusta  Vagiennorum,  the  capital  of  the  Vagi- 
enni,  stood  between  the  Stura  and  Tanarus,  probably  at  a place  near 
Bene,  where  considerable  ruins  exist,  comprising  remains  of  an  aque* 
luct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  &c.  PoUentia,  Polenza,  was  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and  Tanarus.  Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to 
the  great  battle  fought  there  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  in  A.p.  403.  Its  pottery  and  its  daik-coloured  wool  are  noticed. 
Alba  Pompeia,  Alha,  on  the  Tanarus,  owed  its  distinctive  appellation 
to  Cn.  Pomi^ius  Strabo,  who  confeired  many  privileges  on  the  towns 
of  this  district.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  emperor  Pertinax.  Asta, 
Atti,  on  the  Tanarus,  became  a Roman  colony,  ptobably  under  the 
Emperor  Trejan.  It  was  noted  for  its  pottery.  Aquse  Statiellse,  Acqui, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Statielli,  and  owed  its  name  to  the  mineral 
springs  there.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  baths  and  numerous  other 
antiquities  still  exist,  Dertdna,  TorUma,  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
under  the  republic,  and  recolonised  by  Augustus.  It  stood  on  the 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia,  and  was  a convenient  station  for 
troops.  Cemenelium,  Cimiez,  near  Nica?a,  the  resort  of  wealthy  Romans 
under  the  later  empire,  on  account  of  its  mild  air.  Vada  SabSta,  Vado, 
possessing  one  of  the  best  roadsteads  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  and  the  point 
whence  a road  crossed  the  Apennines. 

Roads. — The  position  of  Liguria  made  it  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
between  Rome  and  Gaul.  The  maiitime  road  was  a continuation  of 
the  Via  Aurelia,  and  was  constructed  as  far  as  Vada  Sabata  by  .iEmilius 
Scaurus  in  b.c.  109.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  n.c.  14 
that  it  was  carried  on  to  Gaul.  This  was  a work  of  some  difficulty,  the 
road  requiring  to  be  cut  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  certain  places. 
At  the  head  of  the  pass  Augustus  erected  a massive  trophy  or  monu- 
ment, named  Tropsea  August!,  the  remains  of  which  may  be  seen  at 
Turhia. 

History.— We  have  some  few  notices  of  the  Ligurians  in  early  Greek 
writers,  from  which  we  conclude  that  they  were  a more  powerful  and 
widely-spread  nation  in  early  than  in  late  times.  The  Romans  first 
entered  into  warfare  with  them  in  b.c.  237,  and  continued  a series  of 
wars  for  above  eighty  years.  The  progress  of  their  arms  was  very  slow. 
The  Apuani  wore  removed  in  a body  to  Samnium  in  180;  the  Ingauni 
and  Intemelii  were  conquered  in  181,  and  the  Statielli  in  17:1;  but  the 
Ligurians  were  not  really  reduced  to  peaceable  subjection  until  the 
construction  of  the  roads  just  described,  in  the  years  lo9  and  14. 


Natural  Bridge  in  ibe  Neighbourhood  of  Veil. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

ITALY — continued,  etrueia,  umbria,  picenum,  sabini,  marsi, 
VESTINI,  MARECCINI,  PELIONI,  8AMN1UM. 

IV.  Etbttria.  § 1.  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  § 2.  Mountains 
and  Rivers.  § 3.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  V.  Umbria. 

§ 4.  Boundaries,  and  general  features.  § 5.  Mountains  and  Rivers. 

§ 6.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  VI.  Picenum.  § 7. 
Boundaries  ; Mountains  and  Rivers.  § 8.  Inhabitants  ; Towns  ; 
Roads;  History.  VII.  The  Sabini,  Marsi,  Vestini,  Marbccini, 
and  Peligni.  § 9.  Sabini.  Boundaries,  and  general  features. 

§ 10.  Mountains  and  Rivers.  § 11.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads; 
History.  § 12.  The  Marsi.  § 13.  The  Vestini.  § 14.  The  Marru- 
cini.  § 15.  The  Peligni.  VIII.  Samnicm.  § 16.  Boundaries; 
Mountains  and  Rivers.  § 17.  Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History. 

§ 18.  The  Frentani. 

rV.  Etruria. 

§ 1.  Etruria  (the  Tyrrhenia  of  the  Greeks)  was  bounded  on  the 
K.W.  by  the  river  Macra,  separating  it  from  Liguria;  on  the  N.  by 
the  Apennines  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  separating  it  from  Umbria, 
the  Sabini,  and  Latium  ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian'Sea. , 
This  province  is  varied  in  character ; the  N.  and  N.E.  is  very  moun- 
tainous, being  intersected  with  lofty  and  rugged  spurs  belonging 
to  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines ; the  central  district,  though 
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still  of  a mouutainous  character,  has  ridges  of  less  height  intermixed 
with  valleys  of  considerable  width  and  fertility,  such  as  are  those 
of  the  Armis  and  the  Clanis  ; the  maritime  district,  now  called  the 
Maremma,  is  a plain  of  varying,  width,  according  as  the  ridges 
approach  to  or  recede  from  the  coast.  The  general  direction  of  the 
ranges  in  the  central  region  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Apennines, 
t.  e.  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; and  the  rivers  find  outlets  to  the  sea  at 
places  where  the  ranges  are  interrupted.  Near  the  coast  the  hills 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  in  some 
instances  descend  to  the  very  coast  itself.  In  the  S.E.  there  is  a 
volcanic  region  of  some  extent,  connected  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  The  volcanoes  have  not,  however,  been  active  in  histo- 
rical times,  the  craters  having  been  transformed  into  lakes.  Certain 
portions  of  Etruria  were  remarkably  fertile,  particularly  the  plain 
of  the  Amus,  the  valleys  of  the  Clanis  and  the  Umbro,  and  the 
maritime  plain.  The  coast-line  is  broken  at  certain  points  by  the 
protrusion  of  the  ranges,  but  still  there  is  a deficiency  of  good 
harbours. 

§ 2.  Few  of  the  Etrurian  mountains  are  known  to  us  by  special 
names ; we  may,  however,  specify  Argentariosi  Argentaro,  a remark- 
able mountain,  forming  a promontory  on  the  coast ; Soracto.’  Monte 
8.  Orestc,  near  the  Tiber,  a bold  and  abrupt  mass,  rising  out  of  the 
Roman  plain  on  the  N.,  and  hence  a conspicuous  object  from  Rome 
itself ; and  Ciminioa  Mens,  Monte  Cimino,  a range  that  stretches 
away  in  a S.W.  direction  from  the  Tiber  to  the  sea-coast,  and  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Campagna  on  the  N.  The 
two  chief  rivers  of  Etruria  are  the  Amus  and  the  Tiberis  (p.  488). 
Of  the  afiBuents  of  the  Amus  the  only  one  whose  ancient  name  has 
come  down  to  us  is  the  Auser,  SercMo,  which  flowed  by  Luca,  and 
formerly  joined  the  Amus,  but  now  reaches  the  sea  by  an  indepen- 
dent channel.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  wo  have  to  notice  the 
Clanis.  Chiana,  which  drains  a valley  between  the  Amus  and  the 
Tiber  of  such  remarkable  flatness  that  the  waters  can  be  carried  off 
in  either  direction : in  ancient  times  the  outlet  was  to  the  Tiber : at 
present  there  are  two  channels,  one  into  the  Amus,  the  other  into 
the  Tiber  ; and  the  Cremera.  Fosso  di  Vicilca,  a small  and  generally 
sluggish  brook,*  flowing  through  a deep  valley  from  Veil  to  the  "Rber, 


• It  is  referred  to  by  Horace  in  the  well-known  ode 

Tides,  ut  alta  stet  nire  candidom 

Soracte.  Carm.  1.9,  1. 

On  its  summit  were  a temple  and  grove  of  Apollo  : — 

Summe  dedm,  tancti  cuatos  Soractis,  Apollo.  ^n.  xi.  785. 

* It  is  only  after  heavy  rains  that  its  stream  is  violeni  J— 

Ut  celeri  passu  Cremcram  tetigere  rapacem 
(Turbidus  hibemis  ille  fluebat  aquis), 

Castra  loco  ponunt.  Ov.  Rut.  ii.  205. 

AXC.  GKOO.  Z 
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.ind  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  Fabii  in  b.c.  476.  On  the  coast 
between  the  Amiis  and  Tiber  we  meet  with  the  CsBciiuu  Cecina, 
which  watered  the  territory  of  Volatcrrse;  the  Umbro.  Ombrone, 
which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Russellaj ; and  the  Hinio,  Mig- 
none,  a small  stream  noticed  by  Virgil.  The  chief  lakes  of  Etruria 
have  lieen  already  noticed  : two  of  them  were  historically  famous — 
the  Lacus  Trasimenus,  for  the  great  victory  obtained  there  by  Han- 
nibal over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.c.  217 ; and  the 
Lacos  Yadimenis,  a mere  ixwl  near  the  Tiber,  for  two  successive 
defeats  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans.  The  Lacus  Clusinns  was 
a stagnant  accumulation  of  water  connected  with  the  river  Clanis. 

§ 3.  'I'lie  origin  of  the  Etniscans  ® is  still  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  ancients,  from  Herodotus  downwards,  believed  them  to  be 
Lydians.^  3'he  probability  is  that  they  were  a mixed  people,  con- 
taining three  distinct  elements  ; the  Pelasgi,  who  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  population ; the  Rasenna,  or  proper  Etruscans,  who  entered 
from  the  N.  as  a conquering  race,  and  subdued  the  Pelasgi ; and  the 
Umbrians,  who  were  regarded  as  the  aboriginal  population  of 
Central  Italy.  The  Etrurians  were  the  most  refined  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  were  particularly  skilful  in  various  kinds 
of  handicraft.  Their  architecture  resembled  the  Cyclopean  style  of 
the  Greeks,  the  walls  being  built  of  large  irregular  blocks,  rudely 
squarwl,  and  laid,  without  cement,  in  horizontal  courses.  They 
were  skilful  in  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  in  the  laying 
out  of  streets ; in  the  erection  of  sepulchres,  and  the  adornment  of 
the  interior  walls  with  paintings ; in  the  manufacture  of  earthen- 
ware vases  and  domestic  utensils ; in  the  sculpture  of  sarcophagi 
and  sepulchral  urns ; and  in  the  casting  of  figures  in  bronze.  They 
were  not  united  under  a single  government,  but  formed  a confede- 
racy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  an  independent  state,  and 
united  with  the  others  only  in  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
following  nine  were  unquestionably  members  of  the  league — Tar- 
quinii.  Veil,  Yolsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Vetulonium,  Perusia, 
Cortona,  and  Arretium : to  these  may  probably  be  added,  Ca;re  and 
Falerii,  though  the  claims  of  Fsesulas,  Rusellae,  Pisaj,  and  Volci  are 
nearly  equally  strong.  Some  of  the  Etruscan  towns  were  of  very 
great  antiquity : Perusia,  Cortona,  and  a few  others,  traced  back 
their  existence  to  the  time  when  the  Umbrians  occupied  the  coun- 


’ The  people  were  named  by  Latin  writers  either  Etrusci  or  Tusci,  both  of 
which  are  modification  of  the  same  original  name  Tursci. 

* Hence  the  epithets  “ Lydian  ” and  “ Meeonian  ” are  used  as  equivalent  to 
Tuscan  : — 

ubi  Lydius  arva 

Inter  opima  virfim  leni  fluit  agmine  Tibris.  ^n.  ii.  781. 

O Mesonim  delecta  juventns.  Id,  viii.  190. 
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try  : others  claimed  a Pelasgic  origin,  as  Csere  (under  its  older  name 
of  Agylla),  Falerii,  and  Pisae ; others  again  were  of  a purely 
Etniscan  origin,  as  Tarquinii,  Volaterrse,  and  many  others ; and, 
lastly,  a few,  as  Sena  Julia,  Satumia,  and  Florentia,  dated  only 
from  the  Roman  period.  The  Etniscan  towns  occupied  remarkable 
jKisitions,  being  generally  erected  on  the  summits  of  precipitous 
hills.  The  walls  which  surrounded  them  were  of  the  most  massive 
character.  Possessed  of  this  double  security,  they  appear  to  have 
passed  a tolerably  peaceable  existence  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquest.  We  shall  describe  them  in  order  from  N. 
to  S. 

Luna,  Lwrd,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  on  the 
borders  of  Liguria.  At  the  time  the  Romans  first  knew  it,  the  Ligu- 
rians had  gained  possession  of  it  from  its  old  masters,  the  Etnisoans. 
The  Romans  colonized  it,  first  in  b.c.  177,  and  again  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate;  but  it  never  rose  to  .any  eminence.^  Its  territory  was 
famous  for  its  wine  and  its  cheeses,'  and  still  more  for  its  quarries  of 
white  Carrara  marble,  which  was  used  both  for  building  and  for 
rtatuary.7  About  five  miles  from  the  town  there  is  a magnificent  gulf 
called  Fortos  Lunse,^  now  the  O.  of  Spezia;  a range  of  rocky  hills 
intervenes  between  the  town  and  the  bay,  so  that  it  does  not  appear 
now  it  could  have  served  as  the  port  of  Luna.  Luca,  Lucca,  was 
situated  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ausor,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  rather  a'Ligurian 
than  an  Etruscan  town,  and  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Liguria 
by  Augustus.  It  was  colonized  in  177,  and  became  a municipium  in 
49.  Caisar,  while  in  charge  of  the  province  of  Gaul,  frequently  ap- 
pointed it  as  a rendezvous  for  his  political  friends.  There  are  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  visible.  Pisse,  Pisa,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amus,  at  a distance  formerly  of  2J,  but  now  of  6,  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Most  ancient  writers  connected  it  with  Pisa  in  Elis,®  and 
supposed  it  to  be  founded  by  Peloponnesians  after  the  Trojan  War.  It 
appears  probable  that  it  was  a Pelasgic  settlement;  but  it  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans,  and  became  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  Its  position  rendered  it  an  important  frontier  town  in  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians.  A Roman  colony  was  planted  there 


» It  was  deserted  even  in  Lucan’s  time  : — 

Aruns  incoluit  desertce  mccnia  Lunm.  1.  586. 

' Cascus  Etruscae  signatns  imagine  Lunm, 

Pnestabit  puciis  prandia  mille  tuls.  Mabt.  xili.  30. 

’ Anne  metalliferce  repetit  jam  moenia  Lunie  ! — Stat.  3i/c.  iv.  4,  23. 

Lunaque  portandis  tantum  sufTecta  columnis.  Id.  iv.  2,  29. 

• Tunc  qnos  a nivels  cxegit  Luna  metallis 
Insignia  portu  ; quo  non  spatiosior  alter 

Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  clandere  pontum. — Sii,,  Ital.  vlii.  482. 
• Hence  the  epithet  of  “ Alphean  " : — 

Hos  parere  jubent  Alphea  ab  origine  Piste  : 

ITrbs  Etrusca  solo.  AEn.  x.  179, 


Nee  Alphea  capinnt  navalia  Piste. 


Clavd.  B.  Oiid.  483. 
Z 2 
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in  180,  at  the  request  of  the  Pisans  themselves,  and  again  by  Augustus. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  producing  a fine  kind  of  wheat  and  excellent 
wine.  Its  port  was  situated  at  a point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Aruus  and  Leghorn.  Fsesfilse,  Fiesole,  was  situated  on  a hill  about 
three  miles  N.  of  the  Aruus.  It  is  noticed  in  the  great  Gaulish  War 
in  B.c.  225,  and  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  as  it  stood  on  the  route 
which  the  invading  hosts  followed.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla,  and 
restored  by  a colony  of  his  party,  who  afterwards  rendered  it  the  head- 
quarters of  Catiline.'  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  a theatre, 
a curious  reservoir,  and  other  objects,  have  been  found  on  its  site. 
Florentia,  Florence,  on  the  Anius,  probably  derived  its  origin  as  a town 
from  a Roman  colony  planted  here,  originally  perhaps  by  Sulla,  but 
renewed  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Cicsar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  periods  it  became  a flourishing  town,  though  seldom  noticed 
in  history.  There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  there.  Arre- 
tiom,  Arezzo,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arnus.  It 
became  in  the  Gaulish  Wars  a military  post  ^ of  the  highest  import- 
ance, as  commanding  the  communications  between  Cisalpine  Gaul  and 
Etruria.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  it  sided  with  the  latter, 
and  suflered  severely  in  consequence.  Csesar  occupied  it  in  B.c.  49, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War;  but  subsequently  to  this  its 
name  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
pottery  of  a bright  red  hue,*  many  specimens  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Numerous  works  in  bronze  have  also  been  discovered  there.  Msecenas 
was  probably  a native  of  this  place.  Cortona,  Cortona,  stood  on  a lofty 
hill,  S.  of  Arretium,  and  about  9 miles  N.  of  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
It  was  reputed  a very  ancient  city,  having  been  founded  by  the  Um- 
brians, then  occupied  bj  Pelasgians  under  the  name  of  Corj^hus,^  and 
finally  by  Etruscans.  It  received  a Roman  colony,  probably  in  Sulla’s 
time.  Its  walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  present  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  Cyclopean  architecture  to  be  seen  in  all  Italy.  Sena 
Julia,  Sienna,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Etruria,  and  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cresar;  it  is  seldom  noticed.  Yolaterrse, 
Voltcrra,  stood  about  5 miles  N.  of  the  river  Crocina,  and  1 5 from  the 
sea.  Its  position  was  fine,  the  height  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
being  about  1 700  feet.  It  was  a city  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  chief  towns  of  Etruria.  In  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius,  it  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the  party  of  the  latter,  and 
was  besieged  for  two  years  by  Sulla  himself,  and,  after  its  capture, 
suffered  various  losses.  It  received  a fresh  colony  under  the  Trium- 
virate, but  is  not  subsequently  mentioned.  The  ancient  walls  may  be 
traced  throughout  their  whole  circuit,  and  in  some  places  are  in  a high 


' Its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  divination : — 

Adfuit  et  sacris  interpres  fulminis  alia 

Fcesula.  SiL.  Ital.  Till.  478. 

® An,  Clorvine,  sedet,  clausam  se  consul  inert! 

Ut  tcncat  vallo  ; Pccnus  nunc  occupet  altos 

Arretl  muros.  In.  v.  121. 

• Aretina  nimis  ne  spemas  vasa,  monemus  : 

Lautus  crat  Tuscis  Porscna  fictilibos.  Makt.  xiv.  98. 

* The  Latin  poets  have  borrowed  this  name  from  them  : — 

Suri^e  age,  ct  hsec  Imtus  longeero  dicta  parenti 
Ilaud  dubitanda  refer.  Corythum,  terrasque  require 
Ansonios.  Ain,  iii.  169. 
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state  of  preservation:  two  of  the  ancient  gateways,  probably  of  the 
Roman  period,  also  remain.  The  sepulchres  are  numerous,  and  have 
yielded  a large  collection  of  nms,  many  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  bas-reliefs.  CSlnsiam,  Chiuti,  was  situated  on  a gentle 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  and  near  the  lake  named 
after  it.  Its  antiquity  was  believed  to  be  very  great,  and  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  aiding  ^neas  against  Turnus.®  It  was  one  of  the  cities  that  ‘ 
joined  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  invasion  of  the 
Oauls  in  B.C.  391  resulted  (it  was  said)  from  an  internal  dissension  at 
Clusium  ; in  29o  the  Senones  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion  stationed 
there;  and  again  in  225  the  Gauls  once  more  appeared  under  its  walls. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  two  battles  were  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  both  of  which  Sulla’s  party  were  successful.  Por- 
tions of  the  walls  are  visible,  and  the  sepulchres  are  very  numerous  and 
rich  in  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects.  The  district  of 
Clusium  was  famous  for  its  wheat  and  spelt,  and  also  possessed  sulphu- 
reous springs.  Perosia,  Perugia,  stood  on  a lofty  hill  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  overlooking  the  Trosimene  Lake,  and  thus  near 
the  borders  of  Umbria.  No  notice  occurs  of  the  time  when  it  yielded 
to  Rome;  but  in  the  Second  Punic  War  it  comes  prominently  forward 
as  an  ally  of  that  power.  In  the  civil  war  between  Octavian  and  L.  An- 
tonins in  41,  the  latter  threw  himself  into  Perusia:  Octavian  besieged  it, 
and,  on  its  capture,  gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  put  its  chief  citizens  to 
death.®  The  town  was  accidentally  burnt  at  that  time,  but  it  was 
restored  by  Augustus.  Portions  of  the  walls  and  two  gateways  survive, 
the  latter  beluugiug  to  the  Roman  period.  The  sepulchres  are  numerous 
and  interesting  : a specimen  of  the  Etruscan'  language  was  found  in  one 
of  them.  Volunii,  BoUena,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
named  after  it.  The  old  Etruscan  town  stood  on  a hill;  the  later 
Roman  one  in  the  plain  by  the  lake.  After  numerous  wais  with  Home, 
it  was  finally  subdued  in  280.  The  old  town  was  then  destroyed,  and 
the  new  one  built : some  remains  of  the  latter  exist,  the  most  remarkable 
being  those  of  a temple.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite 
of  Tiberius.  Cosa,  Ansedonia,  stood  on  a height  near  the  sea-coast,  some- 
what S.  of  Mons  Argentarius.  Its  name  first  appears  in  b.c.  273,  when 
a Roman  colony  was  planted  there;  Virgil,  however,  assigns  to  it  a 
higher  antiquity.?  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  is  noticed  among  the 
allies  of  Rome,  and  in  19(1  a new  colony  was  sent  thither,  apparently 
from  losses  sustained  in  that  war.  Its  port  was  a convenient  point  of 
embarkation  for  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  to  this  it  owed  its  chief 
importance.  The  walls  of  Cosa  still  exist,  but  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  Tarqninii,  near  Cometo,  was  situated  about  four  miles 
from  the  coast,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  It  was  reputed 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Etruscan  cities,  its  origin  being  attributed  to 
Tarchon,  son  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus.*  Its  proximity  to  Rome  brought 


* Massicus  oeratA  princeps  accat  aaquora  Tigri ; 

Sub  quo  mille  manus  juvenum  ; qui  mcenia  Cluat, 

Quiqoe  urbem  liquere  Coaaa.  ^n.  x.  166. 

* nis  Caesar,  Pertuina  fames  Mutinaeque  labores 

Accedant  fatis.  Luc.  1.  41. 

? See  note  ® above,  where  it  appears  as  one  of  the  allies  of  vEneas. 

' Ipse  oratores  ad  me  regnique  coronam 
Cura  sceptro  misit,  mandatque  insignia  Tareho  : 

Snccedam  castris,  Tyrrhenaque  regna  capessam. — d?n.  viii.  SOS. 
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it  into  early  connexion  with  that  town,  and  it  waa  reputed  the  native 
town  of  the  two  Tarquins,  whose  father,  Demaratus,  had  emigrated 
from  Corinth  to  Tarquinii.  From  B.C.  398  to  309  Tarquinii  was  engaged 
in  wars  with  Rome  at  intervals;  but  subsequently  to  the  gieat  battle  at 
Lake  Vadimo  it  fell  into  a state  of  dependency,  and  is  seldom  noticed 
aftei-wards.  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  Turchina, 
about  1^  mile  from  Cometo ; there  is  also  a very  extensive  necropolis, 
containing  some  tombs  adorned  with  paintings : the  paintings  them- 
selves are  of  Greek  character,  but  the  subjects  are  purely  Etruscan. 
Falerii,  Sta.  Maria  di  Falter i,  stood  N.  of  Mt.  Soracte,  a few  miles  W. 
of  the  Tiber.  It  was  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  retained  much  of  its  Pe- 
lusgic  character  after  its  conquest  by  the  Etruscans.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  H.C.  437,  as  joining  the  Veientes  against  Rome.  After  the  fall  of 
Veil  it  came  to  terms  with  Rome,  but  contbsbs  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed  until  B.C.  241,  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  and  rebuilt  on  a 
nesv  site  of  less  natural  suength.  The  position  of  the  old  Etruscan 
town  was  at  Civita  CaaidlaiM,  and  of  the  later  Roman  town  at  Sta. 
Maria  di  Falleri,  a deserted  spot  where  the  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible.  The  surrounding  territory  was  very  fertile,  and  Falerii  was 
much  famed  for  its  sausages.*  Its  inhabitants  were  named  Falisci,  and 
sometimes  .®qui  Falisci,  i.e.  “Faliscaus  of  the  Plain.”  Veii  stood 
about  12  miles  N.  of  Rome,  at  Isola  Farnese  It  was  a powerful  city 
at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  possessed  a tenitory  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  Soracte  down  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  Veientes  first  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans  for  the  recovery  of  Fidense  : they  were  defeated  by  Romulus, 
and  lost  a portion  of  their  territory  near  Rome,  known  as  Septem  Pagi. 
War  was  renewed  in  the  reigns  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  Ancus  Marcius,  L. 
Taiquinius,  and  Servius  Tullius,  and  on  every  occasion  with  an  un- 
favourable result  for  Veii.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin, 
the  Veientines,  with  the  aid  of  Porsena  of  Clusium,  recovered  their 
teiritory  for  a brief  space ; and  thenceforward  the  war  waa  of  a more 
serious  character,  sis  the  Veientes  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  slaughter  of  the  Fabii  in  n.c.  476,  who  had  gone  out 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Veientes,  and  the  capture  of  Veii  itself 
by  Camillus,  after  a ten  years’  siege,  in  396,  are  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  these  wars.  After  its  capture  it  fell  gradually'  into  decay,* 
but  continued  to  exist  till  a late  period.  There  are  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  and  numerous  sepulchres,  on  its  site.  Caere,  Cervetri, 
was  situated  a few  miles  from  the  coa-st,  on  a small  stream  formerly 
named  Cujretanus  Amnis,-  and  now  Vaccina.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Agy'lla,*  and  its  founders  were  Pelasgi.  It  was  conquered  by  the 


• It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ovid’s  wife  : — 

Cura  mihi  poraiferis  conjux  foret  oita  Faliscis, 

Moonia  contigiraus  vicUa,  Camille,  tibi.  Ov,  Am.  iii.  IS,  1. 

' I.uean  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  desolate  : — 

Tunc  omiic  I.atinum 

Fabula  noraen  erit : Gabios,  Veiosque,  Corainque 
Pulverc  vix  tecta:  potcrunt  monstrarc  ruinu;.  vii.  391. 

• It  is  the  (ktritit  amnia  of  Virgil : — 

Est  ingens  gelidura  lucus  propc  Ca>ritiB  amnem. — .f.n.  viii.  397. 

* Hand  procul  hinc  saxo  ineolitur  fundata  vetusto 
Crbia  AgylUna:  sedes  : ubi  Lydia  quondam 
Gens,  bcUo  prraclaia,  jugis  insedit  Etirascis.  Id.  viii.  478. 
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Etruscans,  but,  like  Falerii,  it  pi-obably  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgio 
character.  It  is  first  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  joining  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Corsican  Phocaeans,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  an  im- 
portant maritime  town  at  that  time.  It  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  was  the  place  whither  the  second  king  of 
that  name  first  retired  into  exile.  In  b.c.  353  the  C^rites  again  took 
up  arms  against  Rome  to  no  effect ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  occa- 
sion that  they  received  the  Roman  citizenship  without  the  right  of 
suffrage— a political  condition  which  was  tantamount  to  disfranchise- 
ment, and  which  gave  rise  to  the  Expression,  “in  tabulas  Cceritum 
referre.” 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — 1.  On  the  Coast. — 
Vetnloninm,  Magliano,  one  of  the  twelve  confederate  cities,  reputed  to 
be  the  place  where  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy  (lictors,  toga 
prsetexta,  sella  curulis,  &c.)  were  first  used.^  Popnloninm,^  Foptilonia, 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva,  the  chief  maritime  town  of 
Etruria,  and'  the  only  city  which  possessed  a 
silver  coinage  of  its  own.  BnsellsB,  Roselle, 
about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  4 from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Umbro,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Romans,  under  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  the  Etruscans  in  b.c.  301,  and 
afterwards  captured  by  Megellus  in  294.  Tela- 
mon, Telamone,  on  a promontory  between  Mons  Populonlum. 

Argentarius  and  the  Umbro,  noticed  in  ii.c.  225  obvriw:  oorRon’.  ht-ai!  ..r 
as  the  scene  of  a great  battle  between  the  Romans  = ''''  i.  pi»in, 
and  Qauls,  and  in  87  as  the  spot  where  Marius 
lauded  on  his  return  from  exile.  Volci,  near  Ponte  della  Badia,  on  the 
river  Armina,  about  8 miles  from  its  mouth,  a place  seldom  noticed  in 
history,  but  known  to  be  a large  town  from  the  extent  of  its  necropolis, 
which  was  discovered  in  1828,  and  in  which  no  less  than  6000  tombs 
have  been  opened,  yielding  a vast  number  of  painted  vases,  bronzes,  &c. 
Satomla,  Satumia,  a little  N.  of  Volci,  so  named  by  the  Romans  when 
they  sent  a colony  thither  in  b.c.  183,  the  former  Etruscan  name 
having  been  Aurinia.  draviscse,  on  the  sea-coast,  probably  at  S.  Cle- 
mentino,  about  a mile  S.  of  the  Marta,  colonized  in  b.c.  181,  but  owing 
to  the  unhealthiness  ^ of  its  situation  a poor  place.  Centomcellse,  Chita 
Vecchia,  on  the  sea-coast,  47  miles  from  Rome,  a town  which  owed  its 
existence  to  the  magnificent  port  which  Trajan  constructed  there. 
Castnun  Novum,  Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  about  5 miles  S.  of  Centumcellro, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  191.  Pyi^,  Santa  Severa,  on  the 


* Msonieeque  dccus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis. 
Bissenos  hicc  prima  dedit  prmcedcrc  fosccs, 

£t  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrorc  secures  : 

Htcc  altas  eboris  dccoravit  honore  curules, 

F.t  princeps  TyriO  vestem  prietexuit  ostro  : 
lleeo  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protuUt  asre. 

^ It  was  one  of  the  cities  that  assisted  .£ncas  : — 

Uni  torvus  Abas  : huic  totum  insignibus  amis 
Agmcn,  et  aurato  (UIgebat  ApoUine  puppis. 
Scxcentos  illi  dedcrat  Populonia  mater 
Expertos  belli  juvenes. 

* Et  Pyrgi  veteres,  intempestaque  Gravisem. 


Sii..  Ital.  riii.  483 


/En.  X.  1 G9. 
Id.  X.  1S4. 
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coast,  34  miles  from  Rome,  probably  a Pelasgian  * town,  and  the  seat 
of  a celebrated  temple  of  Eileithyia,  which  was  plundered  in  w.c.  354 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Alsinin,  Falo,  on  the  sea-coast,  colonized  in 
B.C.  245,  and  a favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
empire.  FregSnas,  Torre  di  Maccarete,  between  Alsium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  colonized  probably  in  n.C.  245,  and  situatetl  in  an  unhealthy 
position."*  2.  In  the  Interior. — Fistoria,  Fittoja,  under  the  Apennines, 
between  Luca  and  FsesulsB,  the  scene  of  Catiline’s  final  defeat  in  n.c.  62. 
Ferentimim,  Ferevio,  N.  of  the  Ciminian  range,  and  about  5 miles  from 
the  Tiber,  the  birtliplace  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  and  a place  of  con- 
sideration under  the  empire ; the  theatre  is  still  in  a high  state  of  pre- 
seiwation.  Satriom,  Sulri,  on  an  isolated  hill  32  miles  N.  of  Rome, 
a place  frequently  noticed  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  and  Etruscans ; 
its  amphitheatre  remains,  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock.  Fescenniom, 
S.E.  of  Falerii,  of  which  it  was  a dependency,  a place  of  small  im- 
portance, and  chiefly  notorious  as  having  given  name  to  a rude  kind  of 
dramatic  entertainment  styled  “ Fescennini  Versus,"  which  afterwards 
degenerated  into  mere  licentious  songs.  CapSna,  about-  8 miles  S.  of 
Soracte,  an  ally  of  Veil  in  her  Roman  wars,  and  consequently  reduced 
by  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  that  town ; its  territory  was  remark- 
ably fertile,  and  was  further  noted  for  the  grove  and  temple  of  Feronia  ® 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Soracte.  Lastly,  NepSte,  Nepi,  l^tween  Falerii 
and  Veil,  and  probably  a dependency  of  the  latter ; it  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.c.  386  as  an  ally  of  Rome,  and  it  received  a colony  in  383. 

Foods. — Three  great  high-roads  traversed  Etruria  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent :~The  Via  Aurelia,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Alsium,  and  thence 
along  the  sea-coast  to  Fisae  and  Luna ; the  Via  Cassia,  from  Rome, 
through  the  heart  of  the  province  by  Sutrium  and  Clusium,  to  Arre- 
tium,  and  thence  by  Florentia  across  the  Apennines ; and  the  Via 
Clodia,  which  took  an  intermediate  line  by  Satumia,  Rusellas,  and  Sena 
to  Florentia,  where  it  joined  the  Via  Cassia.  The  dates  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads  are  quite  uncertain.  The  Via  Flaminia  skirted 
the  S.E.  border  of  Etruria,  entering  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  3 
miles  from  Rome,  and  striking  to  the  N,  under  Soracte  to  Ocriculum 
in  Umbria. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Etruria  there  are  several  islands,  the  most 
important  of  which,  named  Ilva  by  the  Latins,  JEthalia  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Elba  by  ourselves,  was  only  about  6 miles  distant  from  the  main- 
land, and  was  particularly  famous  for  its  iron-mines.'  The  ore  was 
originally  smelted  on  the  island  itself,  whence  its  Greek  name  (from 
al8d\i},  “ soot ") ; but  in  later  times,  when  fuel  had  run  short,  it  was 
brought  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 

History. — The  Etruscans  were  once  widely  spread  over  Central  and 


^ Virgil  refers  to  iU  antiquity  J see  previous  note. 

' Alsium  ct  obsesEse  campo  squalente  FregensSa  SiL.  Ital.  viii.  477. 
' Itur  in  agros 

Dives  nbi  ante  omnes  colitur  Feronia  luco, 

£t  sacer  humeetat  fluvialia  rura  Capenas.  Id.  xiii.  8S. 

' Ilva  trccentos. 

Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis. — /En.  x.  173. 

Non  totidem  Ilva  vlros,  sod  loetos  cingere  fernun, 

Annarat  patris,  quo  nutrit  bclla,  metallo.  Sii.  Ital.  viii.  016. 
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Northern  Italy,  occupying  not  only  Etruria,  but  a portion  of  Oallia 
Cisalpiua  in  the  N.  and  Campania  in  the  S.  They  possessed  from  an 
early  period  great  naval  power,  and  engaged  in  maritime  war  with 
the  Phocseans  of  Alalia  in  li.c.  538,  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  474,  and 
with  other  cities.  They  also  founded  colonies  in  Corsica.  Their  mari- 
time supremacy  waned,  however,  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Veii. 
Their  territorial  influence  was  at  its  highest  about  620-500  b.c.,  and  was 
coincident  with  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins  at  Rome.  At  a subsequent 
period  constant  wars  occurred  between  Rome  and  Veii,  which  termi- 
nated only  with  the  destruction  of  the  latter  in  396.  Thenceforward 
the  Romans  advanced  northwards,  reaching  Sutrium  in  390,  crossing 
the  Ciminian  forest  in  310,  defeating  the  Etruscans  at  Lake  Vadimo 
in  309,  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria  in  295,  and  again  at  Lake  Vadimo  in 
293,  and  reducing  the  Volsinienses  in  265.  The  Roman  conquest  does 
not  appear  to  have  interfered  with  the  Etruscan  nationality  : colonies 
were  founded  in  the  S.,  and  at  Pisse  and  Luca  in  the  N.,  but  elsewhere 
the  population  remained  unchanged.  The  Etruscans  received  the 
Roman  fi^chise  in  89.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  were  severely  handled  by  Sulla  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  war : they  again  suffered  from  the  Catiline  War.  Finally, 
CsBsar  established  a number  of  military  colonies  throughout  the  land. 


V.  Umbria. 

§ 4.  Umbria,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tiber,  from  its  source  to  a point  below  Ocriculum ; on  tlie  E. 
by  the  river  Nar,  separating  it  from  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  by 
the  iEsis,  separating  it  from  Picenum  ; on  the  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Rubico,  separating  it  from  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  Within  the  limits  specified  are  contained  (1)  Umbria  Proper, 
which  lay  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines,  and  (2)  the  district  of  the 
Senones,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  the  Gallicus  Ager,  on  the  E. 
of  the  range.  Umbria  is  generally  mountainous,  being  inter- 
sected by  the  Apennines,  which,  though  neither  so  lofty  nor  yet  so 
rugged  as  they  become  more  to  the  S.,  arc  very  extensive,  occu- 
pying, with  their  lateral  ridges,  a space  varying  from  30  to  50  miles 
in  width.  On  the  W.  the  lateral  ridges  extend  to  the  valley  of 
the  Tiber,  but  between  them  and  the  central  range  is  a fertile  and 
delightful  district,  watered  by  the  Tinia  and  Clitumnus,  and  re- 
nowned for  its  rich  pastures.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  range  the 
country  is  broken  up  by  a vast  number  of  parallel  ridges,  which 
strike  out  at  right  angles  to  the  main  range,  and  subside  gradually 
as  they  approach  the  sea. 

§ 5.  The  rivers  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  but  not  of  any  great 
size.  Of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  which  may  be  considered  as 
in  part  an  Umbrian  river,  the  most  important  is  the  Har,  Neva, 
which  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  in  its  lower  course, 
from  Interamna  to  the  Tiber,  flowed  entirely  through  ymbria.  The 
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Clitmnnus,®  CUtumno,  or  Tinia  (as  it  was  called  in  its  lower  course), 
was  a small  stream  which  flowed  through  a tract  of  great  fertility 
by  the  town  of  Mevania.  I’he  streams  which  flow  into  the  Adriatic 
are — the  iEsis,  Esino,  which  formed  the  limit  on  the  side  of  Pice- 
num  ; the  Sena.^  Nevola,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena 
Gallica ; the  Hetaarhs,  Metuuro,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Fanum 
Fortuna?,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle,*  in  B.c.  207, 
between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Romans ; the  Fisanrus,  Fa/lia,  which 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  Pisaurum ; and  the  Arimlnus,  MareccJiia, 
which  flowed  by  Ariminiuii. 

§ 6.  The  Umbrians  at  one  period  occupied  a very  extensive  region 
in  the  northern  part  of  Central  Italy,  spreading  on  each  side  of  the 
Apennines  from  sea  to  sea.  We  know  nothing  of  their  character 
beyond  the  fact  that  they  were  reputed  brave  and  hardy  warriors. 
They  were  not  united  under  one  government,  but  lived  in  separate 
tribes,  each  of  which  followed  its  o\vn  hne  of  policy.  Tlie  towns 
were  numeix)us,  but  not  of  any  great  importance.  Several  of  them 
received  Roman  colonies  after  the  country  was  conquered,  as  Naraia, 
Spoletium,  Sena,  Ariminum,  and  Pisaurum.  The  towns  in  the  E. 
district  were  situated  on  tlie  sea-coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivers ; 
those  in  the  western  district  were  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Tiber, 
the  Nar,  and  the  Clitumnus.  We  shall  describe  these  in  order  from 
N.  to  S.,  beginning  with  those  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines. 

Uevania,  Bevagna,  was  situated  on  the  Tinia,  in  the  midst  of  the 
luxuriant  pastures  * for  which  that  stream  was  so  celebrated.  It  was 
an  important  town  under  the  Umbrians,  and  was  their  head-quarters  in 
B.c.  308.  Its  chief  fame,  however,  rests  upon  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Propertius.®  Tader,  Todi,  was 


® The  waters  of  this  river  were  supposed  to  impart  the  white  colour  for  which 
the  cattle  that  fed  on  its  banks  were  famous  ; — 

Hinc  albl,  CUtumne,  greges,  et  maxima  taurus 
Victima,  smpe  tuo  perfusi  flumine  sacro, 

Romanos  ad  tcmpla  dedm  duxere  trlumphos.  Oeorg.  ii.  146. 

Qua  formosa  suo  Clitumnus  flumina  luco 

Integit,  et  niveos  abluit  unda  boves.  Pbopebt.  ii.  19,  2S 

’ Et  Clanis,  et  Rubico,  et  Senonum  de  nomine  Sena. — Sil.  Itai..  rui,  455. 
* Quid  debcas,  0 Roma,  Ncronibus, 

Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 

Devictus.  Hob.  Carm.  iv.  4,  37. 

® His  urbes  Arna  et  Imtis  Mevania  campis.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  458. 

Tauriferis  ubi  se  Mevania  campis 
Explicat.  Lvc.  i.  473. 

• The  passage  on  which  this  claim  is  grounded  is  of  an  ambiguous  character  : — 
Umbria  te  notis  antiqua  penatibus  edit. 

Mentior ! an  patrim  tangitur  ara  turn  T 
Qua  ncbolosa  cavo  rorat  Mevania  campo, 

Et  locus  sestivis  intepet  Umber  aquis.  Pbopebt.  It.  1,  121. 
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aituated  on  a lofty  riaing  above  the  left  bonk  of  the  Tiber.  It 
received  a colony  under  Auguatus,  and,  though  aeldom  mentioned  in 
history,  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  walls  of  the  city,  partly  of  an  early  Etruscan  and  partly 
of  a later  Roman  character,  BtUl  remain,  as  ^o  do  portions  of  a 
building  (probably  a basilica)  called  the  “ Temple  of  Mars.”  ® Nu- 
merous coins  and  bronzes  have  also  been  found  there.  Spoletinm, 
Spoleto,  was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus.  We  have  no 
notice  of  its  existence  before  n.c.  240,  when  a Roman  colony  was 
planted  there.  It  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  in  217,  without  success. 
A battle  was  fought  beneath  its  walls  in  82,  between  the  generals  of  Sulla, 
and  Carrinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Garbo,  and  the  town  suffered  severely  in 
consequence  of  having  received  the  latter  after  his  defeat.  An  arch, 
named  Porta  d' Annibale,  some  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre  and  of 
two  or  three  temples,  still  exist.  Narnia,  Nami,  was  strongly  situated 
on  a lofty  hill ' on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nar,  about  8 miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Tiber.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  it  was 
named  Nequinum:  it  was  taken  and  colonized  in  299.  For  some  time 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a depressed  condition,  and  in  199  it  re- 
ceived a fresh  colony,  but  afterwards  its  position  on  the  Flaminian 
Road  secured  to  it  a high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Emperor  Nei-va 
was  born  there.  The  chief  remains  of  antiquity  are  one  of  the  arche.s 
and  the  two  other  piers  of  a magnificent  bridge  which  Augustus 
constructed  for  the  Flaminian  Road.  Arimlaiim,  Rimini,  lay  on  the 
sea-coast  about  9 miles  S.  of  the  Rubico.  It  is  first  noticed  in  u.c.  268, 
when  the  Romans  established  a colony  there,  which  became  a military 
post  of  the  highest  importance,  and  was  justly  considered  the  key  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  strongly  occupied  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Gaulish  War  in  225,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  in  218,  and  again  in 
200.  It  suffered  severely  from  Sulla's  troops  in  the  Civil  War  with 
Marius.  Csesar  occupied  it  in  his  war  against  Pompey,  aud  we  have 
it  mentioned  in  several  subsequent  wars.  The  most  striking  remains 
of  antiquity  are  a splendid  marble  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the 
Ariminus,  commenced  by  Augustus  and  finished  by  Tiberius;  and  a 
triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Fa&tun  Fortfinae, 
Fano,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Metaurus,  at  the  point  where  the 
Flaminian  Road  fell  upon  the  sea-coast.  Its  name  is  due  to  a temple 
of  Fortune  that  stood  there.  It  was  occupied  by  Ctesar  in  n.c.  49,  and 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  in  a.d.  69,  aud  was  undoubtedly  of 
importance  os  a military  post.  A triumphal  ni'ch,  erected  iu  honour 
of  Augustus,  is  the  only  important  relic  of  antiquity. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice  in  the  same  order: — 


' ExceUo  simunum  qua  vertice  montis 

Devcxttni  Uteri  pendet  Tuder.  Sii,.  Ital.  t1.  645. 

■ * This  name  has  been  assigned  to  it  from  the  fact  that  Mars  was  worshipped 

at  Tuder : — 

Et  gradivicolam  celso  de  coUe  Tudertem.  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  222. 

Haud  parci  Martem  coluisse  Tudertes.  Id.  viii.  464. 

• Duro  monti  per  saxa  recumbens 

• Narnia.  Id.  viii.  459. 


Narnia,  sulphureo  quom  gurgite  candidus  amnis 
Circuit,  ancipiti  vix  adcunda  Jugo. 


Mart.  vii.  93. 
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1.  W.  of  the  Apennines. — Iguvinm,'  Onbbio,  strongly  situated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  the  place  where  the  Illyrian  king  Gentius 
and  his  sons  were  confined,  but  more  celebrated  for  the  seven  tables 
with  inscriptions  in  the  old  Umbrian  tongue,  which  were  found  about 
S miles  off,  on  the  site  of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus.  Hispellum, 
Spello,  N.  of  Mevania,  colonized  under  Augustus  and  again  under 
Vespasian,  and  regarded  by  some  critics  as  the  birthplace  of  Prop>ertiu8. 
Ameria,^  Amelia,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Umbrian  towns,  situated  on  a 
hill  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Nar.  Intaranma,  Temi,  “ between  the 
branches  ” of  the  river  Nar,  which  here  divides  and  forms  an  island, 
a municipal  town  of  some  importance,  and  generally  regarded  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  historian  Tacitus.  Ocricfilnm,  OtrieoU,  the 
southernmost  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Flaminian 
Road,  which  leads  to  frequent  incidental  notices  of  it;  it  became  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  -wealthy  Romans ; and,  from  the  remains 
disco  vei'ed  by  excavating  in  1780,  it  appears  to  have  been  a splendid 
town.  2.  E.  of  the  Apennines. — Sarslna,  Sarsina,  in  the  extreme  N., 
chiefly  famed  for  having  given  birth  to  Plautus.  Urbinum,  surnamed 
Hortense,  Urbino,  situated  on  a hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Metau- 
rus  and  Pisaurus,  the  place  where  Fabius  Valens  was  put  to  death  in 

A. D.  69.  Fisannmi,  Pesaro,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  184,  again  by  M.  Antonius,  and  a 
third  time  by  Augustus,  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 

B. c.  31.  Sena,  surnamed  Gallioa,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Etrurian 
city  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  289  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Senones,  and  situated  on  the  coast  S.  of  Fanum  For- 
tunsc : the  name  has  been  corrupted  into  Sinigaglia.  SentJnam,  Sen- 
tino,  near  the  souines  of  the  jEsis,  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
Q.  Fabius  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Gauls  in  b.c.  295,  and  itself  a 
strong  town,  besieged  by  Octavian  in  the  Perusian  War  without  success. 
Camerinom,  Camerino,  in  the  Apennines  near  the  frontiers  of  Ficenum, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Camertes,  and  occupied  as  a stronghold  on  several 
occasions  in  the  Roman  Civil  Wars. 

Roads. — Umbria  was  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  celebrated 
Via  Flaminia,  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.c.  220,  as 
a means  of  communication  with  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  entei-ed  the  pro- 
vince'at  Ocriculum,  passed  by  Narnia,  and  thence  either  by  Mevania 
or  by  a more  circuitous  route  by  Spoletium  to  Fulginium,  and 
across  the  Apennines  to  Fanum  Fortunee  on  the  Adriatic.  A branch 
road  left  at  Nuceria  for  Ancona,  whence  a road  was  carried  along  the 
coast  by  Sena  Gallica  to  Fanum  Fortunse. 

History. — The  early  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  almost  unknown. 
They  were  expelled  from  the  maritime  district  by  the  Senonian  Gauls. 
They  made  common  cause  with  the  Etruscans  against  the  Romans, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  seveml  defeats,  the  last  of  which,  near 
Mevania  in  B.C.  308,  was  a decisive  blow.  They  passed  into  the  con- 
dition of  a subject  state,  and  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  faithful  to 
their  allegiance.  Augustus  retained  the  name  for  the  sixth  region  in 
his  division,  but  it  was  subsequently  united  to  Etruria. 


> Infestom  nebulis  bumentibus  olim 

Iguvinin.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  459. 

1 Its  osiers  arc  notiecil  by  Virgil : — 

Atque  Amerina  pai-ant  lentce  retinacula  vitL 


Georg,  i.  265. 
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VI,  PlOESUM. 

§ 7,  Pioenum  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
river  ^sis,  which  separated  it  from  Umbria,  to  the  Matrinus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Vestini ; inland,  on  the  W.,  it 
was  bounded  by  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  a district 
of  great  fertility  and  beauty,  the  greater  part  of.it  being  occupied  by 
the  secondary  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  which  in  their  upjxir  regions 
were  clothed  with  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produced 
abundance  of  fruit,  especially  apples*  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
com  and  wine.  The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  of  short  course : the 
most  important  is  the  Truentus,  Trento,  which  flowed  by  Asculum. 

§ 8.  The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  named  Picentes,  are  generally 
regarded  as  a branch  of  the  Sabine  race.^  The  Pnetutii,  who  lived 
in  the  S.,  were  to  some  extent  a distinct  people,  as  also  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Ancona,  w'ho  were  Syracusan  Greeks.  The  towns  of 
Picenum  were  numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  considerable  size,  but 
they  did  not  attain  to  any  historical  celebrity.  With  the  exception  of 
Ancona,  which  alone  possessed  a good  port,  the  most  important  cities 
were  situated  inland  on  hills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  were  thus 
so  many  natural  fortresses.  Asciilum  ranked  as  the  capital.  We 
shall  describe  these  towns  in  order  from  N.  to  S.,  commencing  with 
those  on  the  sea-coast. 

Ancona,  or  Ancon,  Ancona,  was  so  named  from  its  being  on  an 
"elbow"  (ayKciiy)  or  bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories,  a 
peculiarity  of  position  which 
furnished  the  town  with  a de- 
vice for  its  coins.  It  was 
founded  by  some  dissatisfied 
Syracusans  in  b.c.  392;  and  it 
became,  under  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  important  seaport 
towns  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
chief  entrepot  for  the  trade 
with  111  vria.  Trajan  constructed  Coin  of  Ancona  belonging  to  the  Greek  colony 

an  excellent  harbour  there,  by  obTefM,bMdofVenu«.  R«Ton«,  a beat  ara,  or  efiorr, 
the  formation  of  a mole,  in  aiio.k» » iu  naa.^ 


* Pioenls  oedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo.  Hoe.  Sat.  U.  4,  70 

Quid  qnnm  Ploenis  exoerpens  semina  pomU 

Oaudes!  Id.  ii.  3,  272. 

Oe  corbibus  jsdera 

S?jniila  Picenis,  et  odoris  mala  rccentls.  Juv.  xi.  73. 

* The  name  was  nsually  derived  from  jiiciu  “a  wood-pecker,”  which  guided 
the  emigrants  on  their  road.  Silius  Italicus,  however,  refers  it  to  an  Italian 
divinity  of  that  name  : — 

Hoc  Picus,  quondam  nomen  memorabile  ah  alto 
Satnrno,  statuit  genitor,  quern  carmine  Circe 
Exutum  formte  volitaro  per  aethera  jussit, 

Et  sparsit  plumis  croceum  fogientis  honorem.  viii.  441, 
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wliich  still  remains,  and  is  adorned  with  a triumphal  arch  of  white 
mai’ble,  erected  in  honour  of  that  emperor.  The  town  possessed  ? 
celebrated  temple  of  Venus,®  and  was  also  noted  for  its  purple  dye. 
The  surrounding  district  yielded  large  crops  of  wheat.  The  popu- 
lation was  very  large,  the  number  of  citizens  at  the  time  of  the 
Roman  conquest  having  been  360,000,  according  to  Pliny.  Firmum, 
Fermo,  was  situated  about  6 miles  from  the  coast,  on  which  it  pos- 
sessed a port  or  emporium  called  Castellum  Firmanum.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Punic  War.  It  was  strongly 
placed,  and  was  occupied  on  several  occasions  by  Roman  generals. 
Castmm  Novum  was  founded  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time  as 
Firmum;  it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  deserted  town  of  S. 
Flaviano.  Hadria,  or  Adria,  Atri,  stood  between  the  rivers  Vomanus 

and  Matrinus,  about  o 
miles  from  the  coast,  on 
which  it  possessed  a port 
named  Matriiium  : it  was 
occupied  by  a Roman 
colony  in  b.c.  232,  and 
was  recolonized  by  Ha- 
drian whose  family  origi- 
nally belonged  to  this 
place.  The  coins  of  Adria 
are  remarkable  for  their 
great  weight.  Great  part 
of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
and  other  ancient  remains  exist  there.  Auzlmum,  Osimo,  the  n>ost 
northerly  town  in  the  interior,  stood  on  a lofty  hill  about  12  nnles 
S.W.  of  Ancona  ; from  the  strength  of  its  position,  it  w.as  occupied  by 
Pompey  in  his  wars  against  Sulla  and  Cicsar,  but  it  declared  in  favour 
of  the  latter.^  It  did  not  become  a colony  until  n.C.  157,  though  it 
was  fortified  by  the  Rotuans  some  twenty  years  earlier.  Vrbs  S^via, 
Urbisaglia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Flusor,  and  was 
a municipal  town.  ABCulnm,  Ascoh'. . stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Truentus.*  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War,  which  com- 
menced in  that  town.  It  was  hence  besieged  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  and 
not  re'duced  till  after  a long  and  obstinate  defence. 

Of  the  smaller  towns  we  may  notice  — Fotentia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  1 81 ; Cupra 
Maritima,  8 miles  N.  of  the  Truentus,  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of 
Cupra  (Juno),  founded  by  the  Etruscans;®  Cingfilum,  Qingoli,  W.  of 
Auximum,  a place  of  great  strength,*  noticed  in  the  Civil  War  between 


® It  is  noticed  by  Juvenal : — 

Ante  domum  Veneris,  quoin  Dorica  sustiuct  Ancon. — iv.  40. 

• Stat  fucare  coins  nee  Sidone  vilior  Ancon 

Murice  ncc  Libyco.  Sii..  Ital.  viii.  438. 

® Lucan  refers  to  this  in  tbe  line — 

' Varus,  ut  admotte  pulsarunt  Auximon  alts,  &c.  ii.  4GG 

* The  natural  strength  of  its  position  was  remarkable,  and  it  was  further 
fortified  by  art : — 

Et  inclemens  Airsufi  signifer  Ascii.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  440. 

* £t  queis  littoress  fumant  altaria  Cupris — In.  viii.  434. 

> Cclsis  Labienum  Cingula  saxa 

Miscrunt  muris.  Id.  x.  34. 


That  coin  belongs  to  tbe  cla*  commonly  known  os  JEt  grave. 
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Ctcsai-  and  Poinpey;  Truentum,  or  Castnun  Truantiiium,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Truentus,  one  of  tlie  places  occupied  by  Caesar  in  the  Civil 
Wars;  and,  lastly,  I&teramna,  Teramo,  the  capital  of  the  Pnetutii, 
whose  name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  town  under  the  form  of  ; 
Aprutium,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  province  Abruzzo. 

Road*. — Picenum  was  reached  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which 
crossed  the  Apennines  to  Asculum  and  thence  descended  to  the 
Adriatic.  Another  road  followed  the  line  of  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Atomum,  where  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria.  A third  left  Ancona 
and  Auximum  for  Nuceria,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Flaminia. 

IlUtory. — The  histoiy  of  Picenum  is  unimportant;  it  was  I'educed 
by  the  liomans  in  a single  campaign  in  u.c.  268:  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  Social  War  took  its 
rise  in  this  province  in  n.a  90,  and  led  to  the  siege  of  Asculum.  Cajsar 
occupied  it  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. 


VII.  The  Sabini,  Marsi,  Vestisi,  J^Iakrucixi,  and  Peugni. 

§ 9.  The  country  of  the  Sabini  was  a narrow  strip,  extending 
about  85  miles  in  length,  from  the  sources  of  the  Nar  in  the  X.  to 
the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio  in  the  S.  It  was  bounded  on  th.e 
N.  and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans ; on  the  N.E.  by 
Picenum ; on  the  E.  by  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  and  jEquiculi ; and  on 
the  S.  by  Latium.  This  country  is  generally  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous : but  the  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Vclinus,  about  Reate,  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  The  country  produced  large 
quantities  of  oil  and  wine,  though  not  of  the  best  quality.-  The 
savin,  which  was  used  instead  of  incepse,®  derives  its  name  from  the 
Sabine  hills,  where  it  was  found  in  abundance.  The  neighbourheod 
of  Reate  was  famous  for  its  mules  and  horses,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep. 

§ 10.  The  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  this  ])art 
of  their  course.  A few  of  the  prominent  points  received  special 
names,  as  Tetrlca  and  Severus,*  but  it  is  difficult  to  identify  them. 
Of  the  lesser  heights  we  may  notice  Mens  Lucretllis.*  Monte  Oennaro, 


* Deprome  qosdrimum  Sabina, 

O Thaliarohe,  merum  diota.  Hob.  Oarm.  i.  B,  7 . 

Vile  potabia  modicis  Sabinom 

Canlbaris.  Id.  1.  20,  I. 

■ Ara  dabat  fumos  herbis  contenta  Sabinis.  Or.  Fast.  i.  34S. 

* Qul  Tetricaa  horrentea  rupea,  montcniquc  Severum. — 71S. 

* Horacc’a  villa  was  aituated  near  it ; hence  the  alluaion 

Velox  amcenum  aaepe  Lucretilem  • 

Hntat  Lyemo  Faunua  ; et  ig;neam 
Dcfcndit  leatatem  capellia 

li'8{iue  meia,  pluvioaque  ventoa.  Curvi.  i.  17,  1. 
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which  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  Campaffna.  llie  chief 
rivers  were  the  Nar,  the  Tiber,  and  the  Anio.  The  two  former  have 
been  already  noticed : the  Anio  belongs  more  properly  to  Latium. 
Among  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers  we  may  sjjccially  notice  the 
Vellnus,  Velino,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  N.  of  luterocrea,  and 
flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  from  N.  to  S.,  then  to  the  W., 
and  finally  ki  the  N.W.,  discharging  itself  into  the  Nar  about  3 
miles  alx)ve  Intcramna.  The  Tolemu,  Turano,  is  a small  tributary 
of  the  Velinus,  joining  it  a few  miles  below  Rcate.  Wo  may  also 
notice  the  small  stream  IKgentia,  Licenza,  a tributary  of  the  Anio, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Horace  had  a farm  ;*  and  the  still  smaller 
Allia,  also  a tributary  of  the  Anio,  and  probably  t(3  be  identified  with 
the  Sedo  del  Casale,  12  miles  from  Rome,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
sustained  by  the  Romans  from  the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  b.c.  390.^ 

§ 11.  The  Sabines  were  members  of  a race  which  was  widely 
spread  throughout  Central  and  Southern  Italy,  and  which  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes : — the  Sabini,  with  whom  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned;  the  Sabelli,  including  the  various 
lesser  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marsi,  &c. ; and  the  Samnites,  who  were 
the  most  important  of  all.  The  earliest  abode  of  the  race  appears 
to  have  been  about  Amiternum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines : 
thence  they  issued  in  a series  of  migrations  founded  on  a peculiar 
custom  called  Ver  Sacrum,  which  consisted  in  the  dedication  of  a 
whole  generation  to  some  god  under-  the  pressure  of  any  great  cala- 
mity. The  Sabines  were  a frugal  “ and  hardy  race,  deeply  imbued 
with  religious  feelings,  and  skilled  in  augury  and  magical  rites. 
They  dwelt  principally  in  villages,  and  the  towns  were  accordingly 
very  few.  Reate  ranked  as  the  capital,  and  Amiternum  was  a place 
of  some  importance. 

Amiternum  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus.  We  | 
have  already  stated  that  it  was  the  ci^le  of  the  Sabine  race.  It  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  but  subsequently  became  a 
place  of  much  importance,  as  the  ruins  at  San  Viftorino  testify.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Sallust.  Beate,  Rieti,  was  situated  on 
the  Via  Salaria,  48  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Velinus. 
The  surrounding  district  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in 
the  whole  of  Italy;  the  plains  that  intervened  between  the  town  and  the 


• Me  quoties  reficit  gelidaa  Digentis  rivus, 

Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagns.  Hon.  Sp.  !.  18,  104. 
’ This  disaster  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Roman  poets  : — 

Quosque  secans  infaustum  interluit  Allia  nomcn. — .*■«.  vii.  717. 

* Cedant  feralia  nomina  Cannm 

Et  damnata  din  Romanis  Allia  fastis.  Lvc.  vii.  408. 

• Vel  Gabiis,  vel  cum  riffidis  mquata  Sabinis.  Hon.  £p.  ii.  1,  24. 

Translatus  subito  ad  Marsos  mcnsamque  Sabellam 
Contentusque  illic  veneto  duroque  culullo.  Jcv.  iii.  160. 
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Lacus  Yelinua  were  known  as  the  Rosese  Campi,°  and  the  Valley  is 
termed  by  Crcero  the  “Keatine  Tempe.”  The  plain  was  however 
liable  to  inundation  from  the  blocking  up  of  the  channel  of  the  Ve- 
linus,  and  disputes  occurred  between  K^te  and  Interamna  on  this  sub- 
ject. Nnrsia,  Norcia,  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Kar  at  a 
great  elevation,  and  consequently  enjoyed  a very  cold  climate.*  It  is 
noticed  in  b.c.  205,  along  with  Heste  and  Amitemum,  as  aiding  Scipio 
with  volunteers.  It  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Vespasian’s  mother. 
We  may  further  notice — Falacrlnnm,  on  the  Via  Salaria,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Emperor  Vespasian ; Interocrea,  between  Reate  and  Ami- 
tomum,  deriving  its  name  from  its  position  between  two  rugged 
mountains  ; CntilisB,  between  Reate  and  Interocrea,  with  a lake  in  its 
neighbourhood  famed  for  the  phenomenon  of  a floating  isle,  and  also 
possessing  medicinal  springs  of  great  repute,  which  were  visited  by 
Vespasian;  Cares,  Cotrete,  about  3 miles  from  the  Tiber  and  24  from 
Rome,  the  birth-place  of  Numa*  and  the  city  of  Tatius,  but  afterwards 
a poor  decayed  village;  and  Er§tnm,  Grotta  Marozza,  about  18  miles 
from  Rome,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Nomentana  with  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  from  its  position  frequently  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  wars 
between  the  Sabines  and  Romans. 

Roadt. — The  territory  of  the  Sabini  was  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  proceeded  from  Rome  by  Reate 
and  Interocrea  across  the  Apennines  to  Picenum. 

HitUtry. — The  Sabines  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome.  They  established  themselves  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and  be- 
came a constituent  element  in  the  Roman  population.  Wars  neverthe- 
less ensued  between  the  two  nations,  and  were  continued  down  to 
B c.  290,  when  the  Sabines  were  subdued  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  The 
most  signal  event  in  the  course  of  these  ware  was  the  decisive  victory 
gained  in  n.c.  449  by  M.  Horatius.  They  are  seldom  mentioned  after 
their  incorporation  with  the  Roman  state. 

} 12.  The  Marsi  occupied  a mountainous  district  around  the  basin 
of  Lake  Fucinus,  having  to  the  N.  of  them  the  Sabines,  to  the  E. 
the  Peligni,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  the  iEqui,  Hemici,  and  Volsci. 
ITieir  territory  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the 
sea : hence  the  climate  is  severe,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
com ; fmit,  however,  abounded,  and  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  was 
produced  there.  In  addition  to  the  basin  about  the  lake,  the  Marsi 
also  possessed  the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Fuolnas  Lacus  has 
been  already  briefly  noticed : we  may  here  add  that  it  is  about  29 


* Qui  Nomentmn  urbem,  qui  roaea  mra  Velini 

Casperiamque  colunt.  .£».  vii.  712. 

* Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  frigida  misit 

Narsia.  Id.  vii.  715. 

Necnon  habitata  pruinis 

Nursia.  Sil.  Itau  viii.  418. 

* Xosco  crines  incanaque  menta 
Rpgia  Romani ; primus  qui  le^bus  urbem 
Fundabit,  Curibus  parvU  ct  paupere  terra 

Missus  in  imperium  magnum.  ^n.  vi.  809. 

Te  Tatius,  parvigue  Cures,  Ceeninaque  sensit.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  1 81. 
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miles  in  circumference,  of  oval  shape,  and  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  there  was  no  natural  passage  for  its  waters ; these 
were  originally  carried  off  by  subterranean  channels,  and  the  watera 
were  supposed  to  I'eappear  at  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,*  in  the 
valley  of  the  Anio,  though  the  grounds  for  such  belief  are  very  in- 
sufficient. An  artificial  duct  was'  made  with  immense  labour  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  to  the 
valley  of  the  Liris ; and  by  this  means  the  inundations,  to  which  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  was  liable,  were  for  a while  checked.  The  duct 
is  now  closed.  The  Marsi  were  a Sal')cllian  race,  and  resembled  the 
Sabines  in  character.  They  possessed  the  art  of  charming  venomous 
reptiles.'*  Their  principal  and  indeed  only  town  was  Mamivium.* 

Uarraviom  lay  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Fucine  Lake,  ai]d  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  the  Marsi,  whose  capital  it  was.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a flourishing  municipal  town.  Poitions  of  the  walla 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  still  remain  at  a spot  now  named  S.  Benedetto. 
We  may  further  notice  Lucas  AngitisB,  Luco,  a place  which  grew  up 
about  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  lake;  and  Cerfennia,  on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
(the  Forca  di  Carmo)  leading  across  to  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 

Road. — The  Marsian  district  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria,  which 
was  originally  constructed  from  Tibur  to  the  Fucine'  Lake  and  Cer- 
fennia, but  was  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  cai-ried  over  Mens 
Imeus  to  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  and  the  Adiiatic. 

History. — The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  n.c.  34-0  as  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  Rome.  In  308,  however,  they  joined  the  Samnites  against 
the  Romans;  and  in  301  they  appear  to  have  undertaken  w.or  -with  them 
single-handed,  and  were  consequently  reduced  with  ease.  At  a later 
period  they  took  a prominent  part  in  the  Social,  or,  as  it  was  more 
usually  termed,  the  Marsic  War;  and,  even  after  the  other  tribes  had 
yielded,  they  maintained  an  unequal  struggle,  which  terminated  in 
their  complete  subjection. 

§ 13.  The  Vestini  occupied  a mountainous  tract  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the  Matrinus  on  the  X.W., 
and  by  the  Atemus  on  the  S.E.  Within  these  limits  are  two  dis- 
tinct regions : the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus,  a bleak  and  cold 
upland  tract  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Monte  Corno ; and  the  district 
that  lies  between  that  range  and  tlie  Adriatic,  which,  though  hilly, 
enjoys  a tolerably  fine  climate.  The  moimtains  were  the  haunts  of 
wild  animals  to  a late  period.  The  upland  pastures  were  good,  and 


• Hence  Statius  speaks  of  the  aqueduct  as — 

Marsasque  nives  et  frigora  ducens.  Silv.  i.  5,  26. 

* At  Marsioa  pubes 

Et  bcUare  manu,  et  ehelydris  cantarc  soporem, 

V'ipereuinque  herbis  hebetarc,  ct  carmine  dpntcra. — Sit.  Ital.  'viii.  497. 
Sec  also  Viao.  ^n.  vii.  780. 

* Marruvium,  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Jiani, 

Urbibus  est  illis  caput.  Id.  viii.  507. 
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from  them  an  excellent  kind  of  cheese  was  produced.  The  Apen- 
nines here  attain  their  greatest  elevation  in  the  group  now  called 
Monte  Corno,  which  may  perhaps  represent  the  Hons  Fiscellns  of 
the  ancients.  The  onlj'  river  worthy  of  notice  is  the  Atemns. 
Pescara,  which  rises  near  Amiternum,  and  in  its  upper  course  flows 
from  N.  to  S.  through  a broad  valley,  some  2000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and,  after  passing  through  a gorge  between  two  masses  of  mountains, 
descends  in  a N.E.  direction  to  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
district  were  a Sabellian  race,  and  participated  in  the  Sabine  cha- 
racter. Their  chief  towns  were  Pinna  in  the  interior,  and  Aternum 
on  the  sea-coast. 

Pinna,  Penne,  was  situated  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  about 
^ 5 miles  from  the  sea.  The  only  historical  notice  of  it  is  in  the  Social 
War,  when  it  stood  firm  to  the  Roman  allegiance.  Atemnm,  Pescara, 
stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus,  and  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  was  consequently  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  213.  It  afterw’ards  became  a muni- 
cipium,  and  its  port  was  improved  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

History. — The  Veatini  are  first  mentioned  in  u.c.  324,  when  they 
joined  the  Samnites  against  Rome  ; they  were  defeated  by  the  consul 
D.  Junius  Brutus.  In  301  they  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Romans. 

. They  joined  in  the  Social  War,  and  were  again  conquered  by  Pompeius 
Strabo  in  89.  They  were  generally  in  league  with  the  Marrucini  and 
Peligni,  and  the  histories  of  all  these  tribes  are  almost  identical. 

§ 14.  TTie  Harruclnl  occupied  a narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Atemus,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Apennines. 
On  the  W.  they  adjoined  the  Peligni,  from  whom  they  were  sepa- 
rated by  the  lofty  ranges  now  named  Majdla  and  Morrone ; on  the 
S.  the  Foro,  7 miles  from  the  Aternus,  appears  to  have  been  their 
boundary  on  the  side  of  the  Frentani.  Their  district  was  fertile,  and 
produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  especially  excellent  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. It  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  earthquakes.®  Tlie  people 
were  a Sabellian  race,  and  their  name  is  only  another  form  of  Marsi. 
The  only  town  of  consequence  was  the  capital,  Tcate. 

Te&te,  Chieti,  was  situated  on  a hill  about  3 miles  from  the  At8mus, 
and  8 from  the  Adriatic.  Though  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  de- 
scribed by  Silius  Italicus?  as  the  "great”  and  “illustrious,”  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  history.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Asinius  Pollio  the 
orator.  ' 

§ 15.  The  Peligni  occupied  a small  inland  district  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  Mamtcini  on  the  E.,  the  Marsi 

* Procul  ista  tuis  sint  fata  Teatc 

Nee  Marrucinos  agat  htcc  insania  inontes.  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4,  85. 

' Marrucina  aiinul  Frentania  eemula  pubes 
Corflni  populos,  magnumquc  Teatc  trahebat.  Sir..  Ital.  vlii.  521, 

Cui  nobile  nomen 

Marmcina  domus,  clarumque  Teatc  ferebat.  In.  xvii.  458. 
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on  the  W.,  and  the  Vestini  on  the  N.  Their  district  consisted  of 
the  valley  of  the  Oizio,  which  runs  northwards  into  the  Atemus ; 
in  this  direction  alone  did  it  lie  open ; elsewhere  it  was  suiTounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  The  climate  was  proverbially 
severe  ® from  the  elevation  of  the  land  ; still  the  valley  of  the  Gizio 
was  sufSciently  fertile  in  com  and  wine,  and  even  produced  the  olive 
in  some  places.  The  people  were  a Sabellian  race,  and  resembled  the 
other  branches  of  that  race  in  character.  They  possessed  three  prin- 
cipal towns : Corfinium,  Sulmo,  and  Superaqueum. 

Corflnium  was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Atemus,  near  the  point 
where  that  river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  K.  It  is  not  noticed 
earlier  than  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.  90,  when  its  position  led  to  its 
being  selected  by  the  allied  nations  as  the  site  of  their  capital.  It  was 
occupied  by  L.  Domitius  in  the  Civil  War  between  Csesar  and  Pompey, 
and  held  out  for  a time  against  the  f9rmer.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are 
found  at  S.  Pdino.  Snlmo,  Sulmona,  stood  seven  miles  S.  of  Corfi- 
nium, in  the  valley  of  the  Gizio,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  having 
been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.®  It  is  noticed  in  b.c.  211,  as  sufiering 
from  the  ravages  of  Hannibal’s  army  ; and,  like  Corfinium,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  L.  Domitius  in  the  Civil  War.  Superaqueum  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  about  four  miles  from  the  Via  Valeria  ; it 
was  a municipal  town,  but  without  any  historical  interest:  the  name 
Suhequo  still  attaches  to  its  site. 

Bauds. — The  territory  of  the  Peligni  was  centrally  situated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lines  of  communication  of  Central  Italy.  The  Via  Valeria 
traversed  it  between  the  Marsi  and  Marrucini,  entering  the  district  by 
the  pass  of  Imeus,  and  leaving  it  by  the  gorge  of  the  Atemus.  In 
another  direction  the  valley  of  the  Atemus  opened  a natural  route  to 
Reate  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  ; and  in  the  opposite  direction  a 
practicable  pass  crossed  the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus. 

VIII.  Samnium,  with  the  Feektani. 

§ 16.  Samnium  was  an  extensive  district  in  the  centre  of  Italy, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marmcini ; on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania ; on  the  S.  by  Lucania ; and  on  the 
E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The  whole  of  this  district  is  of  a 
mountainous  character,  and  is  broken  up  by  lofty  ranges  emanating 
from  the  Apennines,  which  in  this  part  of  their  coui-se  cease  to  be  a 
regular  chain,  and  resolve  themselves  into  distinct  and  broken 
masses.  The  most  important  of  these  masses,  now  named  Monte 
Matese,  lies  S.W.  of  llovianum,  and  separates  the  basins  of  the 
Tifemus  and  Vultumus:  a portion  of  it,  containing  the  sources  of 
the  former  river,  was  named  Hons  Tifemus.  The  next  most  impor- 


' Quo  prcDbente  domum,  et  quota, 

Felignis  caream  frigoribu*,  taccs  Hob.  Carm.  Hi.  19,  7. 

• Sulmo  mihi  patria  est,  gelidis  uberrimus  undis. — TrUt.  Iv.  10,  3. 

Pars  me  Sulmo  tenet,  Peligni  tertia  ruris  ; 

Parra,  sed  irriguis  ora  salubris  aquis.  Am.  ii.  16,  1. 
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tant  group  was  that  named  Mens  Tabonias.>  separated  from  Matese 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  forming  the  boxmdary  of  the  Cam- 
panian plain  : the  W.  extremity  of  this  ridge  is  the  Hons  lif&ta.  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal.  Several  chains  strike  out 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Apennines,  forming  distinct  and  parallel 
valleys,  through  which  the  rivers  seek  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W. 
side  ^here  are  two  extensive  valleys — the  northern  one,  in  which 
the  Vulturnus  flows  in  a direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ; the  southern, 
in  which  its  tributary,  the  Calor,  flows  in  an  opposite  direction, 
having  its  upjxu  course  in  an  extensive  basin  lying  at  the  back  of 
the  groups  of  Matese  and  Tabumus.  As  Samnium  thus  includes 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Apennines,  the  rivers  which  belong  to  it 
seek  both  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas.  In  the  former 
direction  run  the  Sagrus,  Sangro,  which  rises  S.  of  the  Fucine  lake, 
and  flows  through  a broad  upland  valley  by  the  walls  of  Aufidena  ; 
the  Trinius,  Trigno ; the  Tifemus,  Bi/emo,  which  rises  near  Bo- 
vianum  in  Monte  Matese;  the  Frento,  Fortore;  and,  lastly,  the 
Anfidus,  Ofanto,  in  the  extreme  S,  In  the  latter  direction  runs 
the  Voltnmus,  Vdturno,  which  rises  about  five  miles  S.  of  Aufidena, 
. and  pursues  a S.E.  course  until  its  junction  with  the  Calor,  CaXore, 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  flows  by  Beneventum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus. 

§ 17.  ^The  country  we  are  now  describing  was  originally  held  by 
the  Opicans,  or  Oscans.  The  Samnites  were  a Sabine  race,  who 
entered  as  an  invading  host  and  conquered  the  Opicans,  coalescing 
with  them  afterwards,  and  adopting  their  language.  They  were 
divided  into  four  tril>es,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the 
Cautoil  and  Fentri,  who  lived  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  Matese, 
while  the  less  important  were  the  Caraoeni,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagms,  and  the  Hirplni,  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Calor  and  its 
tributaries.  The  Samnites  were  a brave  and  frugal  race,  leading  a 
rude,  pastoral  life,  and  superstitious.  They  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  villages,  but  they  possessed  some  towns — as  jEsemia  and  Bovia- 
num, — ^which  were  strongly  fortified.  These,  and  all  the  Samnite 
towns,  were  utterly  destroyed  by  Sulla  after  the  Marian  War ; nor 
did  any  of  them,  although  supplied  with  colonists  from  Rome,  rise 


' This  mountain  forms  a very  conspicuous  object  from  the  Campanian  plain  : 
its  upper  regions  are  described  by  Virgil  as  being  clothed  with  forests,  while  on 
its  lower  slopes  the  olive  flourished  : — 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summove  Tabumo 

Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  preelia  tauii 

Froutibus  incurrunt.  /Bn.  xii.  715. 

Ncn  segnes  jaceant  terrm.  Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 

Consererc,  atqpe  olea  magnum  vestire  Taburnum. — Otorf.  ii.  37. 
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again  to  importance,  with  the  exception  of  Beneventum,  which  was 
centrally  situated  on  the  Via  Appia. 

iEsemia,  Tsemia,  was  situated  on  a tributary  of  the  Vultumus,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  that  river.  It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  in  B.C. 

295,  and  was  colonized  by 
them  in  2t>4.  After  its  de- 
struction by  Sulla,  colonies 
were  sent  to  it  by  C®sar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Nero;  and  it  be- 
came a municipal  town  of 
importance  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  and  the  Antonines ; 
there  are  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct and  of  a fine  bridge  of 
this  period.  Bovianum,  Bojano,  was  situated  close  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tifei-nus,  amidst  lofty  mountains.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Pentri,  and 
hence  figures  in  the  Second  Samnite  War.  It  was  besieged  without 
success  in  n.c.  314,  but  was  taken  in  311,  again  in  305,  and  a third  time 
in  298.  In  the  Social  War,  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  allies 
after  the  fall  of  Corfinium ; it  never  recovered  its  destruction  by  Sulla. 
Some  portions  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a very  massive  order,  are  still 
visible.  Beneyentnm,  Benevento,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

Calor,  and  on  tlie  Via  Appia.* 
It  was  a very  ancient  town, 
and  its  foundation  was  attri- 
buted to  Diomedes.  Its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Maleventum, 
which  the  Romans  deemed  of 
ill  omen,  and  therefore 
changed  it  to  Beneventum,  in 
Coin  of  Beneventum.  B.C.  268,  when  they  planted 

a colony  there.  Its  strength 
and  the  centrality  of  its  position  lead  to  frequent  notices  of  it. 
Several  colonies  were  sent  there  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  it  was 
visited  by  Nero,  Trajan,  and  Septimius  Severus.  A triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Trajan  still  remains.  Candinm,  the  capital  of  the  Caudini, 
stood  on  the  Via  Appia  between  Beneventum  and  Capua.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  Samnite  Wars,  and  is  particularly  memorable  for 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  B.C.  321,  which  took  place  at  a 
pass  called  Furcul®  Caudime,  “the  Caudine  Forks,”  the  position  of 
which  is  near  Arpaja,  between  Sta.  Agata  and  Moirano. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — AufldSna,  Alfidena,  the 
capital  of  the  Caraceni,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  a fortress  of 
great  strength  ; AUi&e,  Alife,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  the 
bordei-s  of  Campania,  the  scene  of  several  military  events,  and  a place 
of  importance  under  the  empire  ; Calatia,  Caiazzo,  about  a mile  N.  of 
the  Vultumus,  and  ten  miles  N.E.  of  Capua,  the  town  at  which  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  their  disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks  ; 
Satictila,^  S.  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  probably  in  the  valley  at  the  bock 


* Hence  the  well-known  notice  in  Horace  in  his  journey  to  Crnndnsinm : — r 
Tcnclimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  &c.  Sat.  i.  S,  71. 

’ Virgil  adopts  the  ethnic  form  Saticulus  for  Saticulanus  : — 

Accola  Voltumi,  pnriterque  Saticulus  asper.  y7?».  vU.  729. 
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of  Mount  Tifata,  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  315;  EqnoB 
Tnticus,  S.  Eleuterlo,  in  the  district  of  the  Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Trajana; 
Trivicom,  Trevico,  on  tlie  Via  Appia/  but  not  on  the  line  of  road  fol- 
lowed in  latei-  times;  Romnlea,^  on  the  same  road  at  Bisaccia,  noticed  as 
a large  town  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  in  B.c.  297,  but 
not  mentioned  subsequently;  Compsa,  Conza,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania, 
the  place  where  Hannibal  deposited  his  baggage  in  b.c.  216,  and  subse- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  in  214;  and,  lastly,  Abellinnm,  Avellino, 
near  the  Campanian  frontier,  a place  of  wealth  and  importance  under 
the  Empire. 

Rnadg. — Samnium  was  traversed  by  several  high-roads.  The  Via 
Appia  enteml  it  from  Capua,  and  passed  thi-ough  the  S.  pai-t  of  the 
province,  by  Beneventum  and  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  to  Venusia  in 
Apulia.  A branch-road  struck  off  from  this  at  Beneventum,  which 
joined  the  Via  Egnatia  at  .(Ecm  in  Apulia  : this  was  named  Via  lhajana, 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Trajan.  Another  road,  also 
starting  ftom  Beneventum,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  to 
Venafrum  and  HUsemia,  whence  it  crossed  the  ridge  to  Aufidena,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Sagrus.  Another  crossed  from  .®semia  to  Bovianum, 
and  thence  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tifemus  in  one  direction  ; and 
in  another  crossed  to  Equus  Tuticus,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via 
Trajana. 

History. — The  Samnijes  are  first  noticed  in  B.c.  354,  as  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Rome.  Subsequently  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
peoples,  in  consequence  of  the  Samnite  invasion  of  Campania.  These 
wars  continued,  with  a few  interruptions,  for  fifty-three  years  (from  343 
to  290),  when  the  Samnites  were  completely  subdued.  They  joined  the 
.allies  in  the  Social  War  in  90,  and  continued  the  struggle  after  the  others 
had  given  way.  In  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  again 
broke  out ; but  they  were  defeated  by  Sulla,  in  82,  before  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  suffered  severely  from  his  revenge,  the  whole  country 
being  reduced  to  a state  of  utter  desolation,  from  which  it  never  reco- 
vered. 

§ 18.  The  Frentani  occupied  a maritime  district  between  Sam- 
nium and  the  Adriatic  Sea,  from  the  border  of  the  Marrucini  in  the 
N.W.  to  Apulia  in  the  S.E.,  from  which  it  was  sejtarated  by  the 
Tifernus.  It  is  for  the  most  jiart  hilly,  but  fertile,  and  well  watered 

* Incipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notos 
Ontentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulas  ; et  quos 
Nunquam  erepaeraus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 

Villa  recepisset.  Hon.  Sat.  i.  5,  77. 

“ Between  this  and  Beneventum  lie  the  valley  and  lake  of  Ampsanctus,  which 
Virffil  describes.  The  spot  is  now  named  X«  Mufete,  and  the  sulpbureoiis  vapours 
are  remarkably  strong.  The  woods  which  formerly  surrounded  it  have  been  cut 
down. 

F.st  locus  ItalisD  medio  sub  montibus  altis 
Nobilis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 

Amsancti  vailes  : densis  hunc  fi-ondibus  atrum 
, Urget  utrimque  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fragosus 

Dat  sonitum  saxis  et  torto  vertice  torrens  : 

Hie  specus  horrendum,  smvi  spii-acnla  Ditis 
Monstrantur,  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Festiferas  aperit  fauces  ; quis  condita  Erinnys, 

Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  Icvabat.  .f-'n.  vii.  503. 
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by  the  .ower  courses  of  the  rivers  Tifemus.  Trisins,  and  other  streams 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Sanmium.  The  Frentani 
were  a Samnite  race.  The  towns  of  importance  on  the  sea-coast 
were  Ortona,  Ortona,  Histoniam.  and  Baca,  probably  at  Termdi, 
none  of  which  have  any  historical  associations : Histonium  ap- 
pears to  have  ranked  as  the  capital  under  the  Roman  empire ; there 
are  extensive  remains  of  it  at  II  Vasto.  AnTSnnm,  Lanciano,  in 
the  interior,  may  also  be  noticed  as  a municipal  town  of  some  size. 

History. — The  Frentani  are  first  noticed  in  n.c.  319,  when  they  were 
at  war  with  Rome,  and  were  speedily  reduced.  In  304  they  concluded 
peace  with  the  Romans,  and  they  remained  faithful  to  them,  even  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  They  joined  in  the  Social  War  without  taking 
any  prominent  part  in  it. 


BeDcveiiuuu. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

ITALY — continued,  latium. 

IX.  Latium.  § 1.  Boundaries,  and  General  Description.  § 2.  Moun> 
tains.  § 3.  Rivera.  § 4.  Inhabitants.  § 5.  Rome.  § 6.  Remain- 
ing Towns  of  Latium.  Roads.  Islands.  History. 

I5T.  Latium. 

§ 1.  In  fixing  the  boundaries  of  latium,*  care  must  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  Latium  in  the  original  and  historical  sense,  and 
Latium  in  its  later  geographical  sense.  The  former  was  a small 
country,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  (with  the 
exception  of  a small  district  N.  of  the  Anio,  at  the  confluence  of 
these  rivers,  which  was  included  in  Latium)  ; on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  a little  E.  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste  ; 
on  the  S.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  latter  town  to  the  promontory  of 
Circeii ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  latter  compre- 
hended, in  addition  to  the  territory  just  described,  the  districts  of 
the  .ffiqui  and  Hemici  i.i  the  E.,  and  the  Volsci  and  Aunmci  in  the 


• The  ori^n  of  the  name  “ Latium  ” is  unknown : the  Romans  themselves 
coimected  it  with  lateo  because  Saturn  had  there  lain  hid  from  Jupiter  ; — 
Composuit  legesque  dedit,  Latiumque  vocari 
Maluit,  his  quoniam  latuissH  tutus  in  oris.  ^n.  viii.  322. 

The  name  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  Lavinium  and  Lavinus,  and  pro- 
bably the  oldest  form  was  Latvinus.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  name  lAtinro 
was  derived  from  Latini,  and  not  vice  versd. 
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S.,  so  that  it  bordered  in  the  former  direction  on  Samnium,  and  in  the 
latter  on  Campania,  the  point  of  separation  being  just  S.  of  t'inuessa. 
The  greater  jortion  of  Latium  consists  of  a broad  undulating  plain, 
now  called  the  Campagna,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  advanced 
ridges  of  the  Aj)ennines,  and  interrupted  only  by  the  isolated  group 
of  the  Alban  hills : this  plain,  though  apparently  level,  is  intersected 
by  ravines  which  the  streams  have  worn,  for  themselves,  and  which 
gej'erally  have  rugged,  precipitous  sides,  particularly  in  the  E.  por- 
tion of  it.  The  eastern  part  of  Latium,  occupied  by  the  AEqui  and 
Hemici,  is  hilly ; and  the  southern  district  again,  occupied  by  the 
Volsci,  is  intersected  by  an  extensive  range,  similar  in  character 
to  the  Aiwnnines,  but  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Trerus  and  Liris.  The  districts  vary  in  regard  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil : the  Campagna  and  the  Alban  hills  are  of  volcanic  origin ; 
the  former,  though  at  present  utterly  desolate,  was  well  cultivated 
in  ancient  times,  and  produced  considerable  quantities  of  corn.  The 
sloi)es  of  the  hills  have  been  in  all  ages  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  other  fruit-trees;  and  among  the  special 
products  of  the  country,  we  may  specify  the  wine  of  the  Alban  hills,* 
the  figs  of  Tusculum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  Prameste,  and  the  pears  of 
Crustumerium  and  Tibur. 

§ 2.  Of  all  the  hills  of  Latium  the  most  important  and  conspicuous 
is  the  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  the  central  height  of  which  is  the 
Albanns  Mona  ® of  the  ancients  and  the  Monte  Cavo  of  modem  times. 
The  name  does  not  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  the  general  group, 
' though  modern  usage  has  effected  this«  The  Alban  hills  are  a nearly 
circular  mass,  about  40  miles  in  circumference,  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
forming  apparently  at  one  time  a single  great  crater,  the  edge  of  which 
has  been  broken  up  into  numerous  summits,  while  from  the  lower 
slopes  numerous  spurs  project  into  the  plain,  affording  admirable  sites 
for  towns.  The  summit  of  Albanus  Mons  was  crowned  with  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  the  Latins  held  their  congress. 
In  the  N.E.  quarter  Algldua^  was  a name  applied  either  to  a 


- Horace  claagea  it  with  the  Falcrnian  : — 

,Ilic  herns,  Albamim,  Mceccnas,  give  Falernuin, 

Tc  mai;is  appositis  hclcctat ; habeiiius  utrumquc. — Sat.  ii.  8,  16. 

* This  summit  commands  a magnificent  view  of  the  Campagna ; hence  Virgil 
represents  Juno  as  observing  from  this  point  the  combat  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins : — 

At  Juno  ex  sommo,  qui  nunc  Albanus  habetur, 

Frospiciens  tumulo,  campum  spectabat.  /En.  xii.  ISt. 

* The  sides  of  this  hill  were  covered,  in  the  time  of  Horace,  with  dense 
forests  : — 

Nam,  qu»  nivali  pascitur  Algido 
Devota,  quercus  inter  et  iliccs, 

Aut  crcscit  Albania  in  herbis 

Viclima.  Com),  iil.  2S,  9. 
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sin.i'le  summit  or  to  that  portion  of  the  fcroup ; the  plain  which  in- 
tervenes between  it  and  Tusculum  was  the  scene  of  frequent  en^ge- 
meuts  between  the  Romans  and  the  .^Equians.  The  Volscian  hills, 
now  known  as  the  Monti  Lepini,  received  no  special  name  in  ancient 
times.  They  rise  immediately  S.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  fill  uji 
the  whole  intervening;  space  (from  12  to  16  miles  in  breadth)  be- 
tween them  and  the  valley  of  the  Trerus ; they  descend  to  the  coast 
between  Tarracina  and  the  Liris,  and  form  a succession  of  headlands. 
We  must  also  notice  the  small  Mens  Sacer  * which  overlooks  the  Anio 
at  a distance  of  about  3 miles  from  Rome,  and  is  memorable  as  the 
sjK)t  whither  the  Plebeians  seceded  in  B.c.  494  and  449  ®. 

§3.  The  chief  river  in  Latium  is  the  Tiber  ^ the  lower  course  of 
vliich  falls  within  the  limits  of  this  province ; about  2 miles  above 
Rome  it  receives  an  important  tributary  in  the  Anio  ”,  Tevereme,  which 
rises  in  the  Apenniniis  near  Treba,  and  descends  rapidly  through  the 
.^quian  hills  to  Tibur,  where  it  forms  a remarkable  waterfall ',  and 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 

Nigrae  fcraci  fl-ondis  in  Algido.  Carm.  iv.  4,  57. 

At  a later  period  the  wealthy  Romans  had  Tillas  there,  and  its  character  was 
changed : — 

Nee  Tasculanos  Algidoave  secessus 

Praencste  nec  sic  Antiumvc  miratur.  Mart.  x.  30. 

nec  amcena  retentant 

Algida.  SiL.  Ital.  xii.  536. 

* The  n.ame  is  derived  ftom  the  Lex  Sacrata  passed  there  in  b.c.  494. 

• Plebs  veins  et  nullis  ctiam  nnne  tuta  Tribunis, 

Fugit;  ct  in  Sacri  vertice  mantis  abit.  Ov.  Fast,  iii.  663. 

' The  yellow  hue  and  turbid  character  of  its  stream  are  frequently  noticed  by 
the  poets  ; — 

Vidimus  flarum  Tiberim,  retortis 

Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  2,  13. 

In  fluvium  dedit : ille  suo  cum  gurgite  flaro 

Accepit  renientem  ac  mollibus  extulit  undis.  JEn.  ix.  816. 

Ilunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amoeno 

Vorticibus  rapidis  et  raulta  flavus  arena 

In  mare  proruiiipit.  Id.  vii.  30. 

The  river  is  frequently  called  Albula  by  the  Roman  poets,  from  a tradition  that 
such  was  its  earliest  name,  its  later  designation  having  been  derived  from  a king 
named  Tibris,  according  to  Virgil  (v®n.  viii.  330),  or  from  an  Alban  king, 
Tiberinus,  according  to  Livy  (i.  3). 

' The  oblique  cases  of  this  name  come  from  a more  ancient  form,  Anien,  which, 
is  itself  used  by  some  of  the  later  poets  (Stat.  Silt.  i.  3,  20). 

* The  present  cascade  is  artificial,  having  been  constructed  in  1834  ; but  there 
was  always  a considerable  fall  there,  as  the  subjoined  passages  imply  : — 

Et  prceeeps  Anio.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  7,  13. 

Et  eadit  in  patulos  Nympha  Aniena  lacus.  Fsofebt.  iii.  16,  4. 

Aut  ingens  in  stagna  eadit  vitreasque  natatu 

Plaudit  aquas.  ^ Stat.  Site.  i.  3,  73. 

It  appears  from  the  last  two  passages  that  the  fall  was  broken  towards  its  lower 
part  by  projecting  ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  pools. 
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theuce  pursues  a winding  course  through  the  Campagna ; its  water 
was  very  pure  and  it  was  one  of  the  sources  whence  Home  drew  its 
supply.  The  liris,  Garigliano  (p.  489),  is  the  chief  river  in  the 
southern  district ; it  receives  the  Treras,  Sacco,  from  the  neighlwur- 
nood  of  Pra3neste,  a stream  which,  though  itself  important  and  flow- 
ing through  a wide  valley,  is  unnoticed  by  the  historians  and  poets  of 
ancient  times.  Of  the  lesser  streams  which  crossed  the  plain,  we 
may  notice  the  Nomicias  *,  liio  Torto,  on  the  banks  of  which  .®neas 
was  buried;  the  Asthra^,  or  Storas,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  was  fought  the  last  great 
Imttlo  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  in  b.c.  338 ; the  Amasenus  ®, 
Amaseno,  which  rises  in  the  Volscian  hills  and  descends  through  the 
Pontine  Marshes  to  the  sea  near  Tarracina;  and  the  Bfens,  U/ente,  & 
sluggish  stream  which  now  joins  the  Amisenus  in  the  Pontine 
Marshes  *.  There  were  numerous  small  lakes  in  Latium,  the  chief 
of  which  was  Alb&nhs  Lactis,  Logo  di  Albano,  beneath  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  6 miles  in  circumference,  undoubtedly  occupjdng 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  so  entirely  smrounded  by  moun- 
tains that  there  was  no  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  waters ; these 
were  carried  off  by  an  artificial  emissary  pierced  through  the  solid 
rock,  constracted  in  n.c.  397  and  still  existing,  which  conducts  the 
waters  by  a stream  named  the  Sivo  Albano  to  the  Tiber.  We  may 
also  notice  1.  Nemoreosis,  Lago  di  Nemi,  near  Aricia,  also  a volcanic 
crater,  of  small  size  but  remarkable  for  its  picturesque  appearance,  and 
famed  in  antiquity  for  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  (Nemus  Dianaj),  to 
which  it  owed  its  name ; and  L.  Begillas,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tus- 
culan  hills,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 


* He  was  here  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Indiges  : — 

IlUe  sanctus  eris,  quum  te  veneranda  Numici 

L'nda  Deum  coelo  miserit  Indigetem.  Tibull.  ii.  i,  43. 

There  was  also  on  its  banks  a grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Anna  Perenna  : — 
Corniger  hanc  cupidis  rapuisse  Numicius  undis 
Creditur,  ct  stagnis  occuloisse  suis 


Ipsa  loqni  visa  cst,  placid!  sum  nympha  Numici ; 

Amne  perenne  latcns  Anna  Perenna  vocor.— Ov.  Fatt.  iii.  647. 

- At  its  mouth  was  a small  islet,  now  converted  into  a peninsula  by  an  artillcia, 
causeway : it  was  a favourite  residence  of  the  Somane  and,  among  others,  of 
Cicero. 

* Virgil  describes  it  as  swollen  to  a large  stream  in  his  account  of  the  escape  of 
Metabus : 

F.cce,  fugee  medio,  summis  Amasenus  abundans 

Spumabat  ripis  ; tantis  se  nubibus  imber 

Kuperat.  ^n.  zi.  S47. 

4 Et  quos  pcstifera  Pomptini  uligine  campi. 

Qua  Satureo  nebulosa  palus  restagnat,  ct  atro 
Liventes  cocno  per  sqtialida  turbidus  arva 

Cogit  aquas  Ufens,  atque  infleit  lEquora  limo.  SiL.  Ital.  viii.  381. 
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Latina  in  n.c.  496 ; it  probably  occupied  a small  crater  at  Cornufelle 
which  has  since  been  drained  of  its  waters.  The  Fomptinse  Falhdes 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  S.  of  Latium ; they  occupy  an  ex- 
tensive tract  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and  the  sea,  about  30 
miles  in  length  by  7 or  8 in  breadth,  and  are  the  results  of  a consi- 
derable depression  of  the  land,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Amasenus 
and  other  streams  stagnate.  The  Via  Appia  was  carried  across  them 
in  B.c.  312,  and  a canal  formed  by  its  side  between  Fonun  AppiLand 
Tarracina.  Fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  drain  the  marshes  by 
Cornelius  Cethegus  in  160,  and  subsequently  by  Cajsar,  Augustus, 
and  Trajan. 

§ 4.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium  consisted  of  several  distinct  peoples. 
The  Latini’  occupied  Latium  proper;  the  limits  of  their  territory  on 
the  side  of  the  Volscians  were  fluctuating;  on  the  one  hand  several 
towns  in  the  Volscian  mountains,  as  Velitrse,  Cora,  Norba  and  Setia, 
belonged  to  the  Latins,  and  on  the  other  hand  Antium  belonged  to 
the  Volscians.  The  Volaci  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south- 
ern district  from  the  seaooast  to  the  borders  of  Samnium ; they  thus 
held  the  Pontine  Marshes,  the  Volscian  hills  (^Monti  Lepini),  and  the 
valley  of  the  Liris.  The  Anrnnoi  were  a petty  nation  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris  and  on  the  borders  of  Campania  * ; and  the  Aus6ne8, 
who  were  originally  identical  with  the  Aurunci  ^ lived  in  later  times 
on  the  right  l»nk  of  the  Liris  between  the  sea  and  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains. The  Hemlci®  held  the  upper  valley  of  the  Trerus,  and  the 
hill  country  adjacent  to  it.  The  JEqni  occupied  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  between  the  Sabini  on  the  W. 
and  the  Marsi  on  the  E.  The  towns  of  Latium  were  numerous  and 
remarkable  for  the  natural  strength  of  their  position,  furnishing  a 
complete  illustration  of  Virgil’s  line  : 

“ Tot  congesta  manu  prteruptis  oppida  saxis.”  * 


» The  ori^  of  the  term  “ Prisci  Latlni,”  which  occurs  in  Homan  history  sub- 
sequent to  the  fall  of  Alba,  is  uncertain  : perhaps  it  represented  a league  of  a 
portion  of  the  Latin  cities  formed  at  that  time,  who  set  themselves  up  as  the 
“ old  Latins.” 

• Their  mpital,  Aurunca,  stood  about  five  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  on  a spur  of 
Ifontt  di  Sta.  Oroet : to  this  Virgil  alludes  : 

Mille  raplt  populos  : vertunt  felicia  Baccho 

Massica  qui  rastris  ; et  quos  de  collibua  altis 

Aurunci  misere  patres.  ^n.  vii.  725. 

' The  names  are  in  fact  the  same,  the  r being  changed  Into  *,  as  is  common  in 
Latin.  The  distinction  between  the  two  tribes  first  appears  in  the  4th  cent.  b.c. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  Oscus. 

• The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a Sabine  word,  herna  “ a roek  : ” 
if  so,  it  was  truly  appropriate  to  the  district  which  the  Hcrnicans  occupied,  which 
Virgil  describes  as, — 

Koseida  rivis 

Hemica  saca.  jSn.  vii.  683, 

• Georg,  ii.  156. 
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Not  only  do  the  Alban  hills  abound  with  sites  of  remarkable  strength 
overlooking  the  plain  from  a great  height,  but  the  Campagna  itself, 
furrowed  as  it  is  with  dwp  channels  formed  by  the  streams  in  the 
tnfo  rock,  afforded  admirable  positions  for  ancient  towns.  These  na- 
tural advantages  were  improved  by  art,  and  walls  of  great  strength 
in  the  Cyclopean  style  were  erected  on  the  brows  of  the  cliffs,  speci- 
mens of  which  remain  to  this  day  at  Signia,  Cora,  and  other  places. 
The  Latins  possessed  a confederacy  of  thirty  towns,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Alba.  ITie  brilliant  period  of  the  I^tin  towns  generally 
was  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  supremacy  of  home.  I'hey  subse- 
quently became  little  else  than  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis,  and 
derived  their  prospfcrity  from  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  Romans 
who  erected  their  villas  wherever  the  scenery  or  the  fine  air  attiacted 
them.  ' The  towns  on  the  Appian  Wa3’,  however,  retained  some  im- 
jwrtance  as  places  of  trade. 

§ 5.  Home,  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Italy  but  of  the  ancient 
world,  w'as  situated  on  the  Tiber,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
chief  part  of  the  town  laj'  on  the  left  bank,  where  tlie  ground  is 
broken  by  a group  of  hills,  and  the  river  winds  about  with  a treble 
curve.  Of  the  seven  hills  which  formed  the  site  of  the  city,  three  arc 
isolated,  and  the  other  four  connected  at  their  bases.  Of  the  former 
the  Capitoliue  stands  about  300  paces  from  the  river  at  its  most 
easterly  point,  and  is  the  hill  to  which  all  the  others  seem  to  point ; 
it  is  of  a saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in  the  centre  and  rising  towards 
its  N.  and  S.  extremities.  To  the  S.E.  lies  the  Palatine,  a little  in- 
ferior in  point  of  height,  and  of  a lozenge  shaj^e  ; and_ still  more  to  the 
S.  is  the  Aventinc,  closely  bordering  on  the  Tiber.  The  four  coimected 
hills  • are,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  Caelian,  the  largest  of  the  whole  group, 
lying  opposite  the  Aventine ; the  Esquiline,  which  divides  at  its  ex- 
tremity into  two  tongues,  named  Cispius  and  Oppius ; the  V iminal, 
a small  hill  almost  enclosed  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal ; and 
the  Quirinal,  which  curves  round  in  a hooked  shape  towards  the 
Esquiline.  Still  further  to  the  N.,  but  outside  the  walls,  is  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tiber  lie  the  Janiculan,  a 
ridge  which  runs  in  a direct  line  between  the  two  curves  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Vatican  yet  more  to  the  N.  Rome  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  b.o.  753;  the  original  city  of  Romulus  stood  on  the  Pala- 
tine *,  while  a Sabine  town  occupied  the  Quirinal  and  Cai)itoline,  and 
Etruscans  were  settled  on  the  Cselian  and  Esquiline.  The  Sabine 


' This  part  of  Home  has  been  compared  to  the  back  of  a man’s  hand  when 
slightly  bent  and  held  with  the  fingers  open,  the  latter  representing  the  E.squi- 
line,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal  (Arnold's  Rome,  i.  51). 

’ Inde  petens  dextram,  porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palnti ; 

Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  conditu  Roma  loco  eat.— Ov.  Triat.  iil.  1,  31. 
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and  Roman  towns  were 
and  the  Etruscans  were 
plain  between  the  C®- 
lian  and  Esquiline.  An- 
cus  Martins  added  the 
Aventine,  and  built  a 
fortress  on  the  Janicu- 
lan.  Tarquinius  Priscus 
drained  the  low  ground 
between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol,  and  planned  the 
Circus  Maximus  and 
Forum.  Finally  Servius 
Tullius  added  the  Vimi- 
nal  and  Esquiline,  and 
surrounded  the  seven 
hills  with  walls  extend- 
ing about  7 miles  in  cir- 
cumference. In  course 
of  time  the  city  outgrew 
these  limits,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian  reach- 
ed a circumference  of  13 
miles,  at  which  period  it 
is  computed  to  have  con- 
tained a population  of 
nearly  two  milUons.  Sub- 
sequently its  size  was 
somewhat  diminished, 
the  walls  of  Aurelian 
having  a circumference 
of  only  11  miles.  The 
general  api>earance  of  the  city  was  for  a long  period  but  poor ; after 
its  destruction  by  the  Gauls  in  n.c.  390,  it  was  rebuilt  in  haste  with 
narrow  citwked  streets,  and  these  remained  down  to  the  time  of  Nero, 
when  two-thirds  of  the  town  were  burnt  down  (a.d.  64),  and  were 
rebuilt  with  wide  and  regular  streets.  The  houses  were  of  two  classes, 
called  damns  and  insider,  the  former  being  the  private  houses  of  the 
wealthy,  the  latter  the  residences  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
who  occupied  flats  or  portions  of  houses,  which  were  carried  to  the 
unsafe  height  of  60  or  70  feet  There  were  46,602  of  the  latter,  and 
1,790  of  the  former. 

I.  Divisions  of  (he  City. — Servius  Tullius  divided  the  town  into  four 
regions — Suburana,  Ksquilitia,  Colliua,  and  Palatiua — corresponding  to 
the  number  of  tlie  city  tribes:  these  were  subdivided  into  27  Sacellu 


incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Romulus, 
removed  from  their  settlement  to  the 
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Argeeorum.  This  division  held  good  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
rearranged  the  whole  city  in  fourteen  Regions,  named  as  follows: — 
(1)  Porta  Capena;  (2)  Caelimontium;  (3)  Isis  et  Serapis;  (4)  Via 
Sacra;  (5)  E^uilina  cum  Viminali;  (6)  Alta  Semita;  (7)  Via  Lata; 
(8)  Forum  Komanum;  (9)  Circus  Flaminius ; (10)  Palatium;  (11)  Circus 
Maximus;  (12)  Piscina  Publica ; (13)  Aventinus;  (14)  Trans  l^berim. 
The  localities  of  these  divisions  are  in  several  instances  pointed  out 
by  the  names  which  correspond  to  those  of  the  hills  and  well-known 
quarters  of  the  city : it  will  suffice  to  add  that  Isis  and  Serapis  was 
at  the  back  of  the  Aquiline,  Alta  Semita  on  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian, 
Via  Lata  on  the  E.  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Piscina  PubUca  S.  of 
the  Aventine. 


' Map  of  Rome,  showing  the  Servian  Walls  and  the  Seven  Hills. 


II.  WalU  and  Gates. — The  Wall  of  Servius,  which  was  built  of  stone, 
surrounded  the  whole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline  Hill 
and  the  portion  adjacent  to  the  Tiber,  wliich  were  both  defended  by 
nature.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  town  a portion  of  the  agger  still  remains 
at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal  hills.*  In  other  directions 


* Recurring  to  the  comparison  already  made  (note  >),  the  position  of  (he  walla 
of  Servius  would  be  represented  by  a line  drawn  across  the  knuckles  ; those  of 
Anreiian  by  a line  drawn  across  the  im'st. 
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its  course  may  be  toiced  by  means  of  the  gates,  of  which  no  less  than 
twenty  are  enumerated,  the  most  important  being  the  Porta  ColIIna,  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  Quirinal ; Ratumcna,  beneath  the  N.  point  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill ; Carmentalis,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Capitoline ; Trige- 
mina,  near  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine;  Capena,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Ceelian;  Cselimontana,  on  the  Cselian;  Esquilina  and  Viminalis, 
at  the  back  of  the  hills  of  the  same  name.  These  gates  remained  to  a 
late  period,  but  the  wall  fell  into  decay,  nor  was  there  any  necessity 
to  rebuild  it  until  the  German  hordes  threatened  the  city.  Aureliau 
commenced  a new  wall  in  a.d.  271,  which  was  completed  by  Prubus 
and  repaired  by  Honorius:  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  now  exists. 
It  enclosed  a much  larger  area  than  that  of  Servius,  including  the 
Piucian  Hill  and  the  Campus  Martius  on  the  N.,  the  Janiculum  on 
the  W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  a considerable  district  S.  of  the  Aventine, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal.  It  had  14  principal 
and  several  lesser  gates. 


III.  The  Capitol  — The  Capitoline  Hill  rose  to  a double  summit  at  its 
N.E.  and  8.W.  extremities,  as  already  noticed.  On  the  former  pro- 
bably stood ‘the  Temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus ; the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,^  in  which  the  tpolia  opima 
were  dedicated ; and  a Temple  of  Fides.  On  the  S.W.  summit  stood 
the  Arx{  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,*  erected  by  Augustus;  the 
' Temple  of  Juno  HonSta,  erected  by  Camillus  in  345  and  used  as  a 
public  mint;  and  the  Temple  of  Honos  and  Virtue,  built  by  C.  Marius. 
Between  the  two  summits  lay  the  Asylum  of  Romulus:  this  name  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  a spot  on  the  N.E.  summit.  The  Rupee 


< Nunc  spoUa  in  tcmplo  trla  condita  : causa  Feretri 
Omine  quod  certo  dux  ferit  ense  ducem. 

Scu  quia  viota  suis  humeris  buc  arma  fercbant 

IIulc  Feretri  dicta  est  ara  supcrba  Jovis.  Propeet.  iv.  10,  45. 
9 O magnce  qul  mcenia  prospicU  urbis 

Tarpeia  de  rupe  Tonans  I Luc.  i.  195. 

2 A 3 


Temple  of  Jupiter  Capltolinus  restored. 
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Tarpeia'’  was  probably  on  the  E.  side,  facing  the  Fomm,  though  the 
name  Supe  Tarpea  is  now  assigned  to  a cliff  on  the  W.  side. 


The  Forum  and  it»  Environs. — The  Fomm,  the  great  centre  of 
Roman  life  and  business,  was  situated  in  a deep  hollow  between  the 
Capitoliue  and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shap>e,  671  feet 
long,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  from  202  feet  at  the  W.  end  to  117 
at  the  E.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Via  Sacra,^  (see  Plan,  aa) 


* From  this  criminals  were  executed  by  being  hurled  down  : — 

Tunc  Syri,  Damcc,  aut  Dionysi  fllius,  audes 

Dejicere  e saxo  elves,  aut  tradere  Cadmo.  Hoa.  Sat.  i.  6,  88. 

' The  Via  Sacra  was  the  route  by  which  the  processions  of  victorious  generals 
ascended  to  the  Capitol ; the  name  was  more  particularly  applied  to  a portion  of 
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which  led  from  the  Coloseounf  to  the  Capitoline.  Two  parallel  streets 
led  out  towards  the  S.,  the  Vicns  Jogaiius  (Plan,  cc)  from  its  W.  end, 
and  the  Vicus  Tuscns  (Plan,  dd),  the  best  shopping  street^  in  Rome, 
from  the  centre.  The  Gomitinin,  where  public  business  was  transacted, 
occupied  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum.  The  Forum  was  surrounded  with 
porticoes  and  shops,  those  on  the  N.  side  being  named  Tahernse  Novse, 
and  those  on  the  S.  side  Tabem®  Veteres. 

The  Forum  itself  contained  the  following  buildings  and  objects 
the  E(Mitra  (Plan,  19),  or  stage,  in  front  of 
the  Curia,  and  so  named  from  the  heakt  of 
the  yessels  taken  from  the  Antiates  in  537, 
with  which  it  was  adorned;  the  Lacns 
CortinB  (Plan,  18)  in  the  very  ce&tre  of  the 
Forum,  which  was  drained  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  the  site  of  it  being  subsequently 
marked  by  a depression  ;*  the  Jani,  the  chief 
resort  of  the  money-lenders,  in  front  of  the 
Basilica  .lEmilia  on  the  N.  side;  the  Tii- 
h&nal  of  the  Praetor,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
Forum ; the  Puteal  Lib5nu^  ( Plan,  17),  near 
it,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  it  bore 
to  the  top  of  a well;  the  Temple  of  Divns  Pmeal  Libonis  or  Strrboniamiin. 
Julius,  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 

body  of  Ceesar  was  burnt,  also  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Forum  f the 
Bbstra  Julia,  in  front  of  it;  the  Uilliaiium  Aureum,  or  gilt  mile- 


tho  street  which  formed  the  ascent  of  the  Velia,  and  which  was  otherwise  called 
“ Saoer  CUvus”  : — 

Quandoque  trahet  feroccs 
Per  sacrum  clivum,  merita  decorus 

Fronde  Sicambros.  Hon.  Carm.  iv,  2,  34. 

Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  dcscenderet 
Sacra  catenatas  Via.  In.  Epod.  vii.  7. 

At  the  summit  of  the  ascent,  called  Summa  Sacra  Via,  a market  was  held  for  the 
sale  of  fruit  and  toys,  and  the  street  was  generally  a lounge  for  idlers ; — 

Ibam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  mens  est  mos, 

Nescio  quid  meditans  nugarum.  Hon.  Sat.  i.  9,  1 . 

• Scents,  frankincense,  silks,  &c.,  were  sold  there : — 

Dcfcrar  in  vicum  vendentem  thus  et  odores 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  In.  Ep.  ii.  1,  269. 

Nec  nisi  prima  relit  de  Tusco  serica  vico.  Mart,  xi.  27. 

» Curtius  illc  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras 

Nunc  BOlida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  403. 

> There  were  probably  two  of  them,  and  when  Horace  speaks  of  the  middle 
Janus,  he  means  the  middle  of  the  street : — 

Postquam  omnis  res  mca  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est.  Sat.  ii.  3,  18. 

1 Ante  secundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesscs  ad  Puteal  eras.  Hoa.  Sat,  ii.  6,  34. 

• Ovid  describes  it  as  facing  the  Capitol : — 

XJt  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forumque 
Divus  ab  exedsa  prospectat  Julius  ®de.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  841. 
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Temple  of  Vesta, 
a Coin.) 


atone,  erected  by  Augustus;  the  statue  of  Manyaa* — the  resort  of 
lawyers  and  couitezans — and  numerous  other  statues  ; the  Colamna 
Msenia,  commemorative  of  the  victory  of  Menius  over  the  Latins,  in 
338 ; and  the  Colojnna  Bostrftta,  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  by  Duilius  from  the  Carthaginians  ip  260. 

Ai^acent  to  the  Forum  we  may  note  the  Temple  of  Vesta  ® (Plan, 
16),  at  its  S.E.  end,  erected  by  Numa  Pompilius ; 
the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux^  (Plan,  13),just 
under  the  Palatine,  vowed  by  Postumius  in  the 
Latin  War,  and  dedicated  by  his  son  in  484, 
of  which  three  columns  still  remain ; the  Basilica 
Julia,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Jugarius, 
erected  by  Caesar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
law-courts;  the  Temple  of  Saturn  (Plan,  11),  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  Forum  under  the  Capitoline 
Hill, dedicated  in  497,  and  of  which  eight  columns 
remain;  the  Temple  of  Concerdia  (Plan  2), 
erected  by  L.  Opimius,  in  121,  at  the  N.W.  end 
of  the  Forum  and  on  the  rise  of  the  Capitoline; 
the  Senacillnm  (Plan,  3),  an  elevated  area  between  the  Temple  of 
Concord  and  the  Forum,  where  the  senators  met  before  entering  the 
Curia;  the  Tnllianum,  or  lower  dungeon  of  the  Mamertine  prison, 
erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  in  existence ; the  Curia  (Plan,  6), 

or  Senate-House,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the 
Forum,  at  its  W.  end; 
the  GraBcost&sis  (Plan, 
.^),  adjacent  to  it  at 
its  S.W.  angle,  a place 
set  apart  as  a waiting- 
room  for  foreign  am- 
bassadors ; the  Basi> 
lica  Forcia  (Plan,  7), 
on  the  E.  of  the  Curia, 
erected  in  184,  by 
Porcius  Cato,  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people ; 
the  Basilica  J-milla 
(Plan,  8),  originally 
erected  in  179  by  M. 
.dEmilius  Lepidus  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Arch  of  Sevems,  erected  in  a.d.  203,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum,  and  still  in  a good  state  of  presei-vation. 

V.  The  Imperial  Fora. — ^As  Rome  increased  in  size  the  old  Forum 


Arcb  of  SepUmlus  Severna. 


* Obenndus  Maraya,  qui  se 

Vultum  ferre  ncfiat  Noviorum  posse  minoris.  Hob.  Sat.  i.  6,  120. 
Ipse  potest  fieri  Marsya  causidicus.  Mart.  ii.  64. 

» Hio  locus  est  Vestse  : qul  Pallada  servat  et  iguem. — Ov.  Trist.  iii.  1,  29. 

* At  quGB  Venturas  prsecedet  sexta  Kalendas 

Hac  sunt  Ledwis  templa  dicata  Deis. 

Fratribus  ilia  Deis  fra  tree  de  gente  Deorum 
Circa  Jutumee  composuere  lacus. 


In.  Fai(.  U 705. 
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waa  found  inaufiBdent  for  the  tranaaction  of  law  businesa;  and  hence 
numeroua  fora  were  erected  by  the  emperors  in  the  ground  intervening 
between  the  Forum  and  the  Quirinal,  and  in  a line  diverging  to  the 
N.W.  from  the  old  Forum.  The  chief  of  these  imperitu  fora  were 
the  Forum  lulium,  founded  by  Cmsar 
and  finished  by  Augustus,  which  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  Basilica 
^Emilia;  the  Forum  Augusti,  to  the  N. 
of  the  Forum  Julii,  enclosing  a temple 
of  Mars  XTltor,^  of  which  three  columns 
still  remain  ; the  Forum  Tranaitorium, 
commenced  by  Domitian  and  completed 
by  Nerva,  and  containing  a temple  of 
Minerva,  situated  E.  of  the  Forum  Ju- 
lium ; the  Forum  Traj&ui,  the  most  mag- 
nificent of  them  all,  situated  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  Forum  itself,  the 

Balnea  Ulpia,  at  the  W.  end  of  which  Temple  of  Trajan, 

stands  the  famous  Column  of  Trajan, 

commemorating  the  wars  of  that  emperor  with  Decebalus  ; and,  lastly, 
W.  of  the  Ba^ca,  completing  the  range  of  buUdiugs,  the  Temple 
of  Bivua  Trajanus,  erected  by  Hadrian. 

VI.  Hie  FcHatme  and  Ydia. — After  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  the 
Palatine  Hill  ia  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Rome,  both  as  having  been 
the  cradle  of  the  eternal  city  and  the  later  residence  of  the  emperors 
in  the  time  of  its  highest  glory.  The  declivity  towards  the  Capitoline 
was  called  Oermalns,  or  COTmalxu,  and  contained  the  Lupercol,  a grotto 
sacred  to  Pan;^  the  Ficus  Bumin&lis,  the  fig-tree  under  which  Romulus 
and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf;  and  the  Casa  Bomuli,’  a hut  in 
which  Romulus  was  nurtured.  These  objects  were  probably  at  the  W. 
angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  Circus.  Among  the  illustrious  Romans  who 
had  houses  on  the  Palatine,  we  may  notice  Vitruvius  Vaccus,  whose  house 
was  pulled  down  in  n.c.  335,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  Gracchus,  Cicero,  who  lived  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill, 
Catiline,  Antonius,  and  Scaurus.  Augustus  was  bom  in  this  quarter, 
and  adorned  it  with  a splendid  Temple  of  Apollo,  surrounded  with  a 
portico  containing  the  Bibliothecae  Greeea  et  TAtina ; the  temple  itself 
was  built  of  solid  white  marble,  and  contained  statues  of  the  god  and 
of  Augustus  himself;  the  columns  of  the  portico  were  of  African 
marble  and  between  them  stood  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaus  its  exact  position  is  not  known.  The  Fal^  of  Augustus 


' It  was  vowed  by  Augustus  in  the  civil  war  undertaken  to  avenge  his  father’s 
death : — 

Mars,  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum  : 

Stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 

Templa  feres  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor.  Ov.  Feut.  v.  S79. 

' Hinc  Incnm  ingentem,  quern  Bomnlus  acer  Asylum 
RettuUt,  et  gelida  monstrat  sub  rupe  Luperoal, 

Parrhasio  dictum  Panes  de  more  Lycmi.  Mn.  viii.  342. 

* Roipuleoque  recens  horrebat  regia  culmo.  M.  viiL  654. 

> Qumris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior  t aurea  Phoebi 

Forticus  a magno  Csesare  aperta  fhit : Tota 
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appeal's  to  have  stood  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  hill,  and  tho  Palace  of 
liberius  near  the  N.W.  comer.  The  two  palaces  of  Nero,  named 

Domns  Transitoria 
and  Bomns  Aorea, 
probably  covered 
the  whole  of  the 
hill.  The  Velia  was 
the  rising  ground 
between  the  valley 
of  tho  Forum  on 
the  one  side  and 
the  Colosseum  on 
the  other.  It  con- 
tained the  follow- 
ing objects : — the 
£dea  Penatinia,  an 
ancient  fane  in 
which  the  images  of 
the  household  gods 
brought  from  Troy 
were  preserved;  the 
Temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  V espa- 
siim  after  his  tri- 
umph over  Jerusa- 
lem, with  the  spoils  of  which  it  was  adorned ; the  Basilica  Constantini, 
erected  by  Maxeutius  in  honour  of  Constantine,  of  which  three  massive 

_ I III II  I r-T-i  i 

Y j*  splendid  Temple 

_ 1-4 - I I — t >—1  i mains  of  which  ex- 

ist behind  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Fran- 
cesca Eomana;  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  which 
spanned  the  *Via 
Sacra  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  Ve- 
lian  ridge,  adorned 
with  beautiful  re- 
liefs illustrating  tho 
Jewish  triumphs  of 
Titus,  and  still  ex- 
isting; the  Arch 
of  Constantine,  at 
the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Palatine,  erected  in  honour  of  Constantine’s 
victory  over  Maxentius,  and  still  in  a good  state  of  preservation;  and 


ArcU  of  Constantine. 


Tots  erat  in  speciem  Foenis  digesta  oolumnia 
Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 
Horace  alludes  to  the  Library  : — 

Scripta  Palatinns  queccunque  recepit  Apollo. 


Fbopebt.  ii.  31,  1. 
Ep  i.  3,  17. 
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the  Meta  Sndaxts,  a fuuutain  erected  by  Domitiai],  of  which  there  are 
some  remains. 

VII.  The  Aventine. — The  Aventine  was  regarded  as  ill  omened  in  the 
early  days  of  Ilome : it  contained,  nevertheless,  several  famous  spots, 
such  as  the  Altar  of  Evander,  the  Cave  of  Caens,^  and  the  Temple  of 
Japiter  Inventor,  dedicated  by  Hercules  after  he  had  found  his  cattle. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  stood  on  the  side  of  the  hill  facing  the 
Circus,  while  at  its  N.  extremity,  near  the  Poi-ta  Trigemina,  stood  the 
famous  Temple  of  Jnno  Begins,  built  by  Camillus  after  the  conquest  of 
Veil.  A portion  of  the  summit,  probably  about  the  centre  of  it, 
named  Saznm,^  was  the  spot  where  Remus  was  reputed  to  have  taken 
his  auguries:  a Temple  of  the  Bona  Dea,'*  was  /afterwards  erected 
there.  There  was  also  a Temple  of  Lnna,^  probably  on  the  side  next 
the  Circus,  and  one  of  LibOTtas,  founded  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
We  have  notice  of  houses  of  Sura,  of  Trajan  before  he  became  emperor, 
and  of  Ennius  the  poet,  on  this  hill.  The  strip  of  ground  between  the 
Aventine  and  the  Tiber  was  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  city,  as  it 
contained  the  emporium  or  quays  for  the  discha^e  of  the  cargoes  of 
ships,  and  the  principal  corn-market.  L.  AHmihiia  Lepidus  and  L. 
.^miliuB  Paulus  founded  a regular  Emporium  and  a portico  named 
after  them  Porticiu  ^Emilia.  The  broad  level  space  to  the  S.  of  the 
hill  was  probably  the  site  of  large  warehouses  for  storing  goods. 
The  Monte  Teetaceio,  which  is  in  the  same  district,  is  an  artificial 
hill  of  potsherds,  153  feet  high,  the  origin  of  which  is  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

VIII.  The  Velabrum,  Forum  Boarium,  and  Circue  Maximus. — Be- 
tween the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and  Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occu- 
pied by  two  districts  named  the  Velabmm  and  the  Porum  Boariom, 
while  between  the  two  hills  was  the  Cirens  Maximus.  The  Velabmm 
was  originally  a marsh  ‘ and  afterwards  a quarter  of  the  town  at  the 
head  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus ; its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  modern 
church  of  8.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  near  which  still  stand  two  ancient 
monuments,  the  Arcus  Argentarius,  built  by  the  silversmiths  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus,  and  a square  building  named  Janus  Quadiifitms. 
The  F.  Boarium  was  a large  unenclosed  space  extending  from  the 
Velabrum  to  the  ascent  of  the  Aventine,  and  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Circus.7  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  having  been  an  old  cattle- 
market  : it  was  rich  in  temples  and  monuments,  particularly  a Temple 


* Hlc  spelunca  fuit,  vasto  summota  recessu, 

Semihominis  Caci  facies  quam  (lira  tenebat 

Solis  inaccessom  radiis.  .Hn.  viii.  193. 

* Interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  cst. 

£st  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit. 

Appellant  Saxum  ; pars  bona  montis  ea  est.— Ot.  Fast.  v.  148. 

* Templa  Fatres  illic,  oculos  exosa  viriles, 

Leniter  acclivi  constituere  jugo.  In.  Fast.  v.  1^3. 

s Lana  regit  menses  ; hujus  quoque  tempora  mensis 

Finit  Aventino  Luna  colenda  jngo.  In.  Fast.  iii.  883. 

* At  qua  Velabri  regio  patet,  ire  solebat 

Exignus  pulsa  per  rada  linter  aqua.  TiaeiJ-.  u.  5,  33. 

t Pontibus  et  Magno  juncta  cst  celeberrima  Circo 

Area,  qute  posito  de  bovc  nomcn  habet.  Ov.  JVnf.  vi.  477.  , 
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of  Hercules,  covering  the  altar  said  to  have  been  built  by  Evander; 
another  round  temple  of  the  same  god,  possibly  represented  by  the 

remains  still  existing  at 
the  church  of  8.  Mariat 
dd  Sole : temples  of 
Fortona  and  Hater  Ha> 
thta,  both  of  them  built 
by  ^rvius  Tullius  and 
of  fxncertain  position;* * 
and  a temple  of  Fudi- 
oitia  Patricia,  which 
may  perhaps  be  repre- 
sented by  the  elegant  f 
remains  now  forming 
the  Armenian  church  of 
8.  Maria  Egiziaea.  The 

Clodoa  Haxima  dis- 
charges itself  into  the 
Tiber  in  this  district, 
and  its  mouth  is  visible  when  the  river  is  low.  The  Ciroos  Maximus 
was  nearly  half  a mile  long  and  was  the  principal  racecourse  in  Rome : 

it  was  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus,  but  it 
remained  in  a rude 
state  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Ca;sar,who  placed 
permanent  seats,  the 
lower  ones  of  stone  and 
the  upper  of  wood.  It 
was  further  improved 
by  Augustus,  Claudius, 
and  Trajan.  It  was  pro- 
bably capable  of  con- 
taining about  .385,000 
spectators. 

IX.  The  Cteli^n  Hill. 
— The  Ceelian  Hill  was 
■ not  much  frequented  in 
early  times.  The  only 
public  buildings  on  it 


Temple  of  Pudlcitia  Patricia. 


worthy  of  notice  were — a little  temple  of  Minerva  Capta  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  hill a temple  of  Divus  Claudius,  begun  by  Agrippina,  de- 
stroyed by  Nero,  and  restored  by  Vespasian ; and  the  Arch  of  Dolahella, 
erected  in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella,  a.d.  10,  and  probably  designed 
as  an  entrance  to  some  public  place.  In  the  imperial  times  many  Lllus- 


• They  are  referred  to  by  Ovid : — 

Lux  eadem,  Fortuna,  tua  cst,  auctorque,  locusque. 

* Sed  superinjectia  quia  latet  mde  togis  ! 

Scrvius  eat.  JVwf.  vl.  569. 

Hac  ibi  luce  feront  Matutm  sacra  parent! 

Sccptriferas  Servi  templa  dcdiaae  manus.  Td.  vi.  479. 

> Ceeliua  ex  alto  qua  Mous  descendit  in  tequum ; 

Hie  ubi  non  plana  oat,  sed  props  plana  via  eat, 

Parva  licet  vidcaa  Captee  delubra  Mraervae.  Ov.  Fast.  lii.  885. 
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trioua  Romans  had  fine  houses  here,  particularly  Mamurra,  Annius 
Verus  the  grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  Laterani,  whose 
house  appears  to  have  been  confiscated  after  the  treason  of  Plautius 
Lateranus  in  Nero’s  reign. 

X.  District  S.  of  the  Cadian. — To  the  S.  of  the  Cselian  were  the 
1st  and  12th  regions  of  Augustus,  named  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 
Puhlica.  In  the  former  of  these  lay  the  Porta  Capena  itself ; ‘ the 
Valley  of  Egeria,-  watered  by  the  small  stream  Almo,^  and  the  tradi- 
tional scene  of  Numa’s  interviews  with  the  nymph;  and  the  Theimss 
Antoni&nsB  or  Caracallee,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of 
which  are  still  in  existence.  Fur  several  miles  the  tombs  of  eminent 
Romans  skirt  the  Via  Appia,  commencing  immediately  outside  the  P. 
Capena.  The  most  intere^ing  of  these  is  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios,  about 
4u0  paces  within  the  P.  S.  Sebastiano ; while  the  mausoleum  of  Septi* 
mins  Sevems  and  that  of  Caeoilia  Metella  deserve  notice,  though  the 
latter  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 


Tomb  of  Cscllta  Metella. 


XI.  The  Esquiline  and  its  Neighbourhood. — The  Esquiline  was  ori- 
ginally covered  with  a thick  wood,  to  which  its  name  may  bo  referred. 
On  the  larger  and  more  southerly  of  the  two  tongues  into  which  the 


‘ A branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  passed  over  this  gate,  and  kept  it  in  a dripping 
state : — 

Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus,  madidamque  Capenom. — Juv.  iii.  11. 

Capena  grand!  porta,  qua  pluit  gutta.  Mart.  iii.  47. 

> In  vallem  Egerise  descendimus  et  spcluncas 
Dissimiles  veris.  Jut.  iii.  17. 

• The  waters  of  this  stream  were  sacred  to  Cybcle  : — 

Et  parvo  lotam  rcTocant  Almone  Cybebem.  Luc.  i.  600. 
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hill  is  divided,  viz  Mons  Oppius,  was  situated  the  district  named 
CifrInsB,  extending  down  from  the  extremity  of  the  hill  into  the  svib- 
jacent  valleys.  In  the  valley  between  this  and  the  Cselian  lay  the 
gigantic  Amphitheatnun  Flavinm,  more  commonly  known  as  the 
ColossSnm,  probably  from  a colossal  statue  of  Nero.  It  wns  com- 


ColoASeum. 


menced  by  Vespasian,  was  completed  by  Domitian,  and  was  capable  of 
holding  87,0o0  spectators.  On  the  hill  above  the  Colosseum  were 
the  Themue  Titi,  of  which  there  are  still  considerable  remains  ; and 
near  them  the  Thermss  Trajani.  llie  Vicos  Cyprins  ran  along  the  N. 
base  of  Mons  Oppius,  under  the  Carina),  and  ascended  the  hill  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  between  the  Oppian  and  Cispian  mounts  by  the 
Clivus  Brbios,  near  which  point  the  palace  of  Servius  Tullius  stood. 
In  the  valley  between  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  and 
Esquiline,  lay  the  populous  region  of  Subnrra,  the  resort  of  hucksters, 
prostitutes,  and  the  dregs  of  the  population.^  During  the  republic  a 
part  of  the  Esquiline  outside  the  walls,  named  Campos  Esquillnus,  was 
used  as  a burying-ground  for  paupers  and  slaves.  Maecenas  converted 
this  into  a public  garden  or  park,  the  celebrated  Horti  Maecen&tis,‘  ex- 
tending to  the  Agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  then  became  the  resort 
of  fortune-tellers.*  In  the  same  part  of  the  town  were  the  Horti  TAmia.ni, 


* Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adultcrum 

I.atrcnt  Suburran®  oanea. 

Dum  tu  forsitan  inquietus  erras  ' 

Clamosa,  JuTcnaIi.s,  in  Suburra, 

Ego  vcl  Proch)-tam  prwpono  Suburr®. 

* Nunc  licet  Kaquiliis  habitare  salubribua  atque 
Aggers  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  triatea 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum. 


Hob.  Spod.  v.  57. 

Mabt.  xii.  18. 
Jov.  iil.  5. 


Hob.  Sat.  i.  8,  14 


• riebeium  in  circo  positum  cat  ct  In  aggere  fatum. — Juv.  vi.  588. 
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belonging  perhaps  to  Lamia,  and  the  Horti  FaJantii,  founded 

apparently  by  Pallas,  the  freedman  of  Claudius.  It  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  poets  Virgil  and  Propertius,  and  a favourite  resort  of 
Horace.  Pliny  the  younger  also  had  a house  there.  There  were  nume- 
rous temples,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Templnm  Tellnris. 

XII.  The  Collet,  or  Uie  Viminal,  Quirinal,  and  Pincian  llilh. — The 
Viminal  is  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  a valley  through  which  ran 
the  Vicus  Patricias,  and  from  the  Quirinal  by  a valley  the  N.  part  of 
which  was  named  Vallis  Qnirini.^  The  Viminal  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  lower  classes,  the  only  remarkable  buildiug  being  the  palace  of 
C.  Aquilius.  The  Quiriual  was  separated  from  the  Pincian  on  the  N. 
by  a deep  valley,  and  skirted  the  Campus  Martius  on  the  W.  It  was 
the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  town,  and  abounded  in  fanes  and 
temples,  the  most  famous  of  which  was  the  Temple  of  Quirimis,  ori- 
ginally erected  by  Numa  to  Romulus  after  his  apotheosis.  Numa  re- 
sided on  the  Quirinal ; his  oapitol  probably  stood  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  hill,  and  contained  a temple  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Near 
it  was  the  Temple  of  Flora,  and  the  house  of  the  poet  Martial.  The  part 
adjacent  to  the  Porta  Salutaris  was  named  Collis  Salataris,  after  an 
ancient  shrine  of  Sains.  Between  the  temples  of  Salus  and  Flora 
stood  the  shrine  of  Semo  Sanctns  or  Dins  Fidins,  an  old  Sabine  deity, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tatius.  We  may  also  notice  the  Horti 
Sallnsti&ni,  formed  by  Sallust  the  historian,  in  the  valley  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  the  subsequent  residence  of  the  emperors  Ves- 
pasian, Nerva,  and  Aurelian;  the  Therm®  Diocleti&ni,  the  largest  of  all 
the  Roman  baths,  but  now  in  a very  ruined  state ; the  Campus  Scele- 
ratns,  where  Vestal  virgins  convicted  of  unchastity  were  buried  alive ; 
the  Templnm  Oentis  Flavis,  a magnificent  mausoleum  ’ erected  by 
Domitian  fur  his  family ; and  the  Fratorian  Camp,  established  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta  Collina.  The  Pincian  Hill  was  so 
named  from  a magnificent  palace  of  the  Pincian  family  on  it : previ- 
ously it  had  been  called  Collis  Hortorum,  from  the  gardens  which 
covered  it.  The  only  place  to  be  noticed  on  it  was  the  Gardens  of 
Lncullns,  the  scene  of  Messalina’s  infamous  marriage  with  Silius,  and 
of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 

XIII.  — The  Campus  Martius,  Circus  Flaminius,  and  Via  Lata. — The 
Campus  Martins  was  the  plain  lying  between  the  Pincian,  Quirinal,  and 
Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.,  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  It  was  intersected 
in  its  whole  length  by  the  Via  Flamiuia.  The  S.  portion  of  the  plain 
between  the  road  and  the  river  constituted  the  9th  region  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminius ; and  the  S.  portion,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road,  between  it  and  the  hills,  formed  the  7th  region,  with 
the  name  of  Via  Lata.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  in  this  dis- 
trict were  very  numerous.  The  Cirens  Flaminius  contained  the  Temple 
of  Fietas,  dedicated  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  in  n.c.  180;  the 


Some  of  the  tombs  remained  in  this  part  of  the  pounds,  as  alluded  to  by  Horace 
in  describing  the  magical  rites  of  Canidia : — 

Lunamque  rubentem, 

No  foret  his  testis,  post  m.igna  latere  scpulchra. — StU.  i.  8,  35. 

' Officium  eras 

Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini.  Juv.  ii.  132. 

• Jam  vicina  jubent  nos  vivere.Mausolea 

Quum  doccant  ipsos  posse  perire  deos.  Mart.  t.  64i 
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Temple  of  Janus;  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus;  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
dedicated  in  b.c.  430 ; the  Temple  of  Bollona,  said  to  have  been  built 
in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by  Appius  Claudius  Cascus,  in  the  battle 
against  the  Etruscans  in  b.c.  297,  and  the  place  where  the  assemblies 
of  the  Senate  met  outside  the  potnoerium ; the  Circus  Flaimnms,  under 
the  Capitol,  extending  in  a westerly  direction  towai-ds  the  river;  the 
Tortious  Octaviffl,  erected  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister,  con- 
taining a library,  and  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno ; the  Tortious 
Thilippi,*  enclosing  a Temple  of  Hercules  Musarum,  built  by  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  and  rebuilt  by  L.  Mnrcius  Philippus,  the  stepfather  of  Au- 
gustus ; the  Theatre  of  Tompey,  with  a portico,  adjoining  the  scena;  a 
Curia,  or  large  hall  in  the  portico,  used  both  for  scenic  purposes  and 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  Senate,  with  a statue  of  Pompey  in  it,  before 
which  Caesar  was  assassinated ; and  another  portico,  named  Hecato* 
stylon,  from  its  having  100  columns.^  The  Campus  Hartius  itself  was 
originally  nothing  more  than  an  open  plain  used  for  gymnastic  and 
warlike  exercises,^  and  also  for  largo  public  assemblies  of  the  people. 
Subsequently  to  the  6th  century  of  the  city,  temples  began  to  be  built 
there  ; and  gradually  it  was  almost  covered  with  important  edifices, 
among  which  the  most  conspicuous  were — the  Septa  Julia,  a marble 

building  commenced 
by  CsBsar,  and  com- 
pleted after  his  death 
for  the  purpose  of 
holdingthe  assemblies 
of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata;  the  Villa  Tub- 
lica,  adjoining  the 
Septa  Julia  on  the 
S.,  used  by  the  con- 
suls for  the  levying 
of  troops,  and  for  the 
reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  ; the 
Tantheon  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa.  Campus,  and  still  in 

a very  good  state  of 
preservation  ; the  Therm®  of  Agrippa,  adjoining  the  Pantheon  on  the 
S. ; the  Dirihitorium,  also  adjoining  it,  a large  building  erected  by 
Agrippa,  and  used  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  voting  tablets  used  in  the 
Comitia;  the  Torticus  Argonautaxum,  “ erected  in  commemoration  of 
Agrippa’s  naval  victories,  and  named  after  a picture  of  the  Argonaiits, 


• Tiles  censco  porticum  Philippi : 

Si  tc  vidcrit  Hercules,  peristi. 

' Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  coiumnis ; 

mine  Pompeii  dona,  nemusque  duplex. 

’ Tunc  ego  me  memini  ludos  in  gramine  campl 
Adspicere ; et  didici,  lubrice  Tihri,  tuos. 
Quaravis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens 
JGque  oonapicltur  gramine  Martio. 

• An  spatia  carpit  Icntus  Argonautarum  ! 


Mabt.  V.  49. 

In.  ii.  14. 

Ov.  Fast.  vi.  237. 

Hob.  Carm.  iii.  7,  2S. 
Mabt.  iii.  20. 
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with  wliich  it  was  adorned ; the  ManBoleum  of  Augustus  in  the  northern 
angle  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the  river,  wherein 
were  deposited  the  ashes  of  M^cellus,^  Agrippa,  Octavia,  Drusus,  Au- 
gustus, and  other  illustrious  personages;  the  Themue  KeronianaB,‘ 
erected  by  Nero  close  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa;  the  Temples  of  Isis  and 
Serapis,'’  in  the  same  quarter,  restored  by  Domitian  after  the  fire  in  the 
reign  of  Titus;  and  the  Temple  and  Column  erected  in  honour  of  M. 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  the  latter  of  which  (named  Colunma  Cochlis,  from 
the  spiral  st;iircase  inside  it)  was  erected  by  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus, 
and  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio.  The  Via  Lata  contained 
the  Campus  Agrippe,  used,  as  the  Campus  Martins  was,  for  gymnastic 
exercises  and  amusement,  the  buildings  about  it  having  been  erected 
by  Vipsanius  Agrippa  for  that  purpose;  the  Triumphal  Arches  of 
Claudius  and  H.  Aurelius;  and  the  Forum  Suarium  or  pork-market. 

XIV.  — The  Transtiberine  District. — The  district  beyond  the  Tiber 
was  never  regarded  as  a portion  of  the  Urbs,  properly  so  called,  al- 
though it  formed  one  of  Augustus’s  regibns,  and  was  included  within 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the  com  of  the  Tarquins  thrown 
into  the  river,  and  on  which  stood  a Temple  of  AEsculapius,  much 
visited  by  sick  persons ; the  Janiciilum,^  enclosed  between  a ridge 
running  due  S.  from  the  point  where  the  'Tiber  takes  its  first  great 
bend  and' the  river  itself,  a considerable  space,  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
lower  classes,  but  containing  the  Horti  CeBsaris,®  which  Caesar  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  people,  and  two  Naumachise,  constructed  by 
Augustus*  and  Domitian;  and  the  Hons  Vatic&nns,‘  a little  N.W.  of 
the  Mens  Janiculus,  not  included  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  noted 
for  its  unhealthy  air  and  its  execrable  wine.  The  only  building  of  note 
between  this  hill  and  the  river  was  the  Hausolenm  or  Holes  Hadriana, 
erected  by  Hadrian,  and  the  tomb  of  himself  and  the  succeeding  em- 
perors until  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  now  known  as  the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo. 

XV.  Bridges. — The  Tiber  was  crossed  by  seven  bridges,  which  may 
be  enumerated  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  R. Pons  £lins, 
built  by  Hadrian  to  connect  his  mausoleiun  with  the  city.  P.  Neioni- 


♦ Qux,  Tiberine,  vidcbis 

Funera,  qnom  tomolum  pnctcrlabere  rccentem. — jEn.  vi.  874. 

* Quid  Neronc  pejus  I 

Quid  Thcrmis  melius  Neronianis.  Mart.  vii.  34. 

• A Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  scde 

Isidis,  antique  quo  proxima  surgit  ovili.  Jur.  vi.  528. 

' The  name  was  derived  from  Janus  : — 

Hano  Janus  pater,  hanc  Saturnus  condidit  arcem  : 

Janiculum  huic,  iUl  fuerat  Saturnia  nomen.  jEn.  viii.  357. 

* Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Ctesaris  hortos. — Uon.  Sat.  i.  9,  18, 
s The  lake  of  this  one  remained  for  a long  period  : — 

Continue  dextras  flavi  pete  Tibridis  eras, 

Lvdiu  qua  penitus  stagnura  navale  coercet 

Ripa,  suburbanisque  vadum  prustexitur  hortis. — Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4,  5. 

> Simul  et  jocosa 

Bedderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 

Montis  imago.  Uou.  Carm.  i,  20,  6. 
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Mole  of  Hadruu  restored. 


anoB  or  Vaticanua,  leading  from  the  Campus  Martiua  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  Gardens  of  Nero  ; the  remains  of  its  piers  are  still  visible. 
F.  Anrelins,  on  the  site  of  the  Ponte  Sieto,  leading  to  Janiculum.  F. 
Fabricins^  and  F.  Cestins,  the  former  connecting  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  city,  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum;  they  still  exist  under  the 
names  of  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  and  Ponte  8.  Bartolommeo.  F.  Senatoiius 
or  FalatiiiTU,  opposite  the  Palatine  Hill ; and  F.  Snblicius,^  the  oldest  of 
all,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  named  after  the 
“ wooden  beams”  (eublices)  of  which  it  was  built.  We  may  also  notice 
the  F.  Hilviua  or  Unlvins,  the  present  Ponte  Mode,  2 miles  N.  of  the 
city  at  the  point  where  the  Flaminian  Way  crossed  the  river. 

XVI.  Aqueducts. — Home  was  supplied  with  water  by  fourteen  aque- 
ducts, the  first  of  which  was  constructed  in  B.C.  313  by  the  Censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  and  was  named  after  him  Aqua  Appia.  Of  the 
others  we  may  notice  the  Anio  Vetns,  constnicted  in  273,  which  derived 
its  supply  from  the  Anio  above  Tibur,  and  was  43  miles  in  length ; 
the  Aqua  Marcia,  built  in  144  by  the  Praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  and  which 
was  reputed,  to  bring  the  most  wholesome  water  of  all ; the  Aqua  Julia, 
built  by  Aerippa  in  his  sedileship  in  33,  a very  magnificent  work;  the 
Aqua  (^udia,  begun  by  Caligula,  and  dedicated  by  Claudius;  and  the 


^ It  was  the  favourite  bridge  for  suicides  ; — 

Jussit  sapientem  pascere  borbam 

Atque  a Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.  Hob.  Sat.  ii^  3,  33. 

* A stone  bridge  was  erected  by  the  side  of  the  old  wooden  one  : it  was  called 
Pons  .£milius,  and  is  noticed  in  the  foUowing  line  : — 

Cum  ti-M  vicinum  se  p'sebeat  .Shnilius  pons  ? Jvv.  ri.  32. 
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Anio  Noth*,  also  completed  by  Claudius,  59  miles  in  leugtL,  and  with 
arches  occasionally  109  feet  high.  The  two  last  were  the  most  gigantic 
. of  all  the  Roman  aqueducts.  “ 

§ 6.  ITie  remaining  towns  of  I^tium  were  as  follows : — 

Ostia,  Ostia,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  (as  its  name  implies)  of  the 
river  Tiber  * on  its  left  bank,  and  was  the  original  port  of  Rome.  It  was 
founded  by  Ancus  Martins,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
was  important  both  as  a commercial  and  naval  station.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  and  was  destroyed  by 
the  latter  in  b.c.  87.  As  the  coast  had  advanced  considerably  through 
the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Tiber,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a new 
port;  and  this  was  effected  by  Claudius,  who  constructed  a basin 
about  2 mile.H  N.  of  Ostia,*  which  he  connected  with  the  river  by  means 
of  a canal.  This  wm  designated  PortuB  Angusti,  and  was  further  en- 
larged  by  the  addition  of  an  inner  dock  by  Trajan,  which  was  named 
after  him  Portus  Ti^ani.  The  canal  was  enlarged,  and  henceforth 
known  as  PoBsa  Trajana,  and  now  as  the  FiumiciTio  ^ and  an  extensive 
' town  named  Portns  Ostiensu,  or  simply  Portna,  grew  up  about  the 
place.  The  remains  of  this  town  still  retain  the  name  of  Porto,  and  the 
outline  of  the  mole  and  dock  may  be  traced.  It  became  blocked  up  by 
sand  in  the  10th  century,  and  the  trade  returned  to  the  old  channel. 
The  ruins  of  Ostia  itself  are  extensive,  but  uninteresting : the  statues 
and  other  Objects  discovered  there  prove  it  to  have  been  a place  of  con- 


* Ostia  contigerat,  qua  se  Tiberinus  in  altum 

Dividit,  et  campo  liberiore  natat.  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  291. 

* Non  ita  Tyrrhenus  stupet  loniusque  magister, 

Qoi  portus,  Tiberine,  tuos,  claramque  serena 

Arcc  I’haron  prteceps  subiit : nusquam  Ostia,  nusquaih 
Ausoniam  videt.  Vai-  Flag.  vU.  83, 
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siderable  wealth.  Antinm,  Porto  d^Anto,  was  situated  on  a promontory 
about  38  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  in  the  early  age  of  Roman  history 
the  resort  of  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  In  b.c.  468  it  was  captured  and  cold- 


Plan  of  Ostia. 

A A.  Main  Channel  of  the  Tiber.  B.  Right  arm  of  dit^  the  Foeea  Trajaoa,  now  called  FiamfHao. 
C.  bail  of  ancient  oourve  of  Tiber.  D.  Modem  Tillage  of  Oetia.  E.  Ruioi  of  Ancient  OMia. 

P.  Portiu  Aogueti.  O.  Portia  Trajanl. 


nised  by  the  Romans;  in  459  it  revolted,  and  remained  independent  for 
120  years,  during  which  it  waged  several  wars  with  Rome.  Thence- 
forth its  history  is  unimportant;  but  it  remained  a very  flourishing 
place,  and  was  the  residence  of  Cicero  and  the  birth-place  of  Caligula 
and  Nero.  It  possessed  a celebrated  Temple  of  Fortune,*  and  another 
of  .Ssculapius.  On  the  site  of  the  old  town  numerous  works  of  art 
have  been  discovered,  particularly  the  statues  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
and  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  Circeii  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Circeius, 
on  its  N.  side,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  rose  to  such  a state  of  commercial  prosperity  that  it 
appears  among  the  towns  with  which  Carthage  concluded  a treaty.  In 
B.C.  340  it  was  a member  of  the  Latio  League,  having  revolted  from 


Carm.  i.  3S,  1. 


• Hence  Horace  addresses  Fortune  as — 

O Diva,  gratum  quGC  regis  Antium. 
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Rome  ; and  thenceforth  its  name  seldom  appears  in  history.  It  became 
a favourite  residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  was  the  occasional 
abode  of  the  Emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian.  Its  chief  fame,  how- 
ever, is  due  to  its  excellent  oysters. ^ A few  polygonal  blocks  of 
masonry  are  all  that  remains  of  it.  Tarracina,  Terracina,  was  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a white  eliff,®  about  10  miles  S.  of  Circeii,  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  was  also  called  Anxui',  a name 
familiar  to  US  from  its  being  constantly  used  by  the  poets.  In  n.c.  SOP 
Tarracina  appears  in  the  Carthaginian  treaty  as  a dejiendent  of  Rome  ; 
in  406  it  was  under  the  Volscians,  and  was  attaeked  and  taken  by  M. 
Fabius  Ambustus ; in  402  it  was  again  under  the  Volseians,  and  in  400 
was  recaptured  by  the  Romans ; finally,  in  329,  a colony  was  sent  there 
by  them.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way  rendered  it  always  a place 
of  importance  and  of  resort.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main, as  well  as  some  tombs.  It  possessed  an  artifieial  port,  which  is 
noticed  in  b.c.  210,  and  was  subsequently  improved  under  the  em- 
perors. Formiss,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  was  situated  on  the  innermost  point 
of  the  Sinus  Caietanus  and  on  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  firat  noticed  in 
n.c.  338  as  being  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  and  as  receiving  the 
Roman  citizenship  in  reward  for  its  services.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
position  it  became  a favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans,®  and, 
among  others,  of  Cicero,  who  pei-ished  there  in  B.c.  43.  The  ruins  of 
villas  and  sepulchres  line  the  coast  and  the  Appian  Way  for  some  miles 
E.  of  Formise.  The  hills  at  the  back  of  the  town  produced  a good 
kind  of  wine.*  Caieta,®  Gaeta,  was  situated  on  a projecting  headland 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  named  after  it,  and  about  4 miles  from  Formise. 
The  town  itself  was-  poor,  but  the  port  was  frequented  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero®  as  “ portus  celeberrimus  et  pleuissi- 
mus  navium."  Antoninus  Pius  had  a villa  there,  which  the  younger 
Faustina  frequented.  Among  the  ancient  remains  we  may  notice  the 
sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  portions  of  a temple  of  Senipis 


’ Circajis  nata  forent,  an 

Lncrimun  ad  aaxum,  Butuplnovc  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callcbat  prime  deprenderc  morsu.  Juv.  Iv.  140. 

• Millia  turn  pransi  tria  rcpimus  ; atque  sublnms 

Impositum  saxls  late  candentibus  Anxur.  Hon.  Sat.  1.  5,  25, 

Sive  ealutiferis  Candidas  Anxur  aquis.  Mart.  v.  1. 

Scopulosi  verticis  Anxur.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  392. 

• Martial  enlarges  on  its  many  recommendations  in  the  poem  commencing,-- 
O temperatas  dulcc  Forraitc  littus, 

Vos,  quum  soveri  fugit  oppidmu  Martls, 

Et  inquietns  fessus  exuit  curas, 

Apollinaris  omnibus  locis  prmfert.  x.  30,  , 

The  wealthy  Jtamurra  resided  there  ; hence  the  allusion  In  Horace  . 

In  Mamurrarum  lassi  dcinde  urbe  manemus.  Sat.  i.  S,  37. 

* Mea  nee  Falem® 

Temperant  rites,  neque  Formiani 

Focula  colics.  Hon.  Carm.  i.  20,  10. 

® It  is  said  to  bare  been  named  after  the  nurse  of  .£neas  : — 

Tu  quoque  littoribus  nostris,  A5neia  nutrix, 

.£temam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti : 

Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus.  .i£n.  vii.  1. 

» Pro  Leg.  Manil.  12. 

ANC.  GEOG.  • 2 B 
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"'it'  x;irwif=r^Vp‘r..s » 

«re"ta  CTkbSXfp^™  »n.l  temple  of  the  goddw.  Stoca.'  Suinina, 
wert.  tue  cexeuuitw  b To+inm  atood  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus 

?•  tS'X  N oStL  riv.rv^  “•» «"  “■•  Ai'pi“ 

??ays””l’.'  . oS;S  S'  1 Sm.  time  » Mmtem.,  .h.  objte^t 

thTiteo  being  the  protection  of  the  Roman  border  against  the  Sam- 
Sws  in  iU  neighbourhood  rras  produced  the  famous  Massic  wine j7 

and' 'near  it  there  ThfS'TsliSelL' bebw 

the'hanTkonJragone,  and  consist  of  the  remains  of  a triumphal  arch, 

“c'l»£ion-TSb^^  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 

^io  ulr above  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its  into  the 

^ Ti  thus  auneared  from  one  side  to  stand  on  the  summit  of 

al"of^^cliffB  The  town  was  very  ancient,  and  wm  believed  to  have - 
a lottj  cun.  1 noticed  m u.c.  446  as  the 

place  whither  M.  Claudius  retired  in  exile.  In  357  R was  engaged  m 
Scutes  ivith  Rome;  and  for  the  next  twenty 

F^’‘'=^l"1r335*""’e:rotd\re  priv^e^of  ^n  IVlum^and  was  the 
Cnmillus  dSo.  j j,f  Qhma  after  the  murder  of  Caesar, 

StSS"'k.«ofM^^ 

ot  bjpnax  King  m Woreiilpa*  Victor  Tibnrs,  with  a library,  a 

IcenerZafevourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Maecenas,  CatuUus, 


i 


6 


Kxsllium,  ct  career,  Minturnarumque  poludes  _ or# 

dine  causas  habucre. 

Et  umbrosiB  Liris  per  regna  Maricoo.  Luc.  ii.  424. 

Dteruleus  nos  Liris  amat,  quern  silva  Maricie 
,,  . ..  Mabt.  xu. 

i’rotcgit. 


. 82. 


Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima  : namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuesste,  Virgiliusque 
Occurnint. 


Hob.  Sat.  i.  5,  39. 


Quocunque  lectum  nomine  Massicum 
Servas,  moveri  digna  bono  die. 
L'vifcris  late  florebat  Massicus  arvis. 


Id.  Cam.  iii.  21,  5. 
SiL.  Ital.  vii.  207. 


" Hence  Horace’s  epithet : — 

Prieneste,  seu  Tibur  aupinum. 
s'  Quid  referam  veteres  Romanm  gentis,  apud  quos 
Exsilium  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat. 

Hence  the  epithet  “ llerculcus  ” was  applied  to  it 
Itur  ad  Herculci  gelidas  qua  Tiburis  arces. 

Venit  In  Herculeos  colles  : quid  Tiburis  alti 
Aura  valet ! 


Cam.  Ui.  4,  23. 


Ov.  ex  Pont.  1.  3,  81. 


Mabt.  i.  18. 


Id.  vii.  13. 
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TlvoU,  the  andent  Tibur. 

Horace,’  Sallust,  Vopiscus,  and  Quinctilius  Varus  had  villas  there; 
and  about  2 miles  S.  of  the  town  the  emperor  Hadrian  erected  a mag- 
nificent palace  with  an  immense  number  of  buildings,  such  as  a lyceum, 
an  academy,  &c.,  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds.  Considerable  re- 
mains of  the  buildings  are  still  visible.  The  chief  remains  of  Tibur 
are  a circular,  peripteral  temple,  reputed  to  be  dedicated  to  the  sibyl 
Albunea,  with  ten  out  of  the  original  eighteen  columns  still  existing ; 
an  oblong  temple,  supposed  to  be  of  Vesta ; part  of  a temple  which 
stood  in  the  ancient  forum;  together  with  remains  of  two  bridges,  and  the 
villas  of  Maecenas,  Varus,  &c.  The  surroimding  country  was  celebrated 
for  its  fruit,  and  for  its  extensive  quarries,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
the  travertino  used  in  the  Colosseum  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
Preeneite,  Paleetrina,  stood  on  a projecting  spur*  of  the  Apennines, 
directly  opposite  the  Alban  Hills,  and  23  miles  E.  of  Rome.  Various 
accounts  were  given  of  its  origin,  not  one  of  which  is  trustworthy.  It 


* Hihi  jam  non  regia  Roma 

Sed  vaonnm  Tibur  placet.  Hoe.  Ep.  i.  7,  44. 

Sed  qnte  Tibur  aquce  fertile  prcefluunt 
Et  epiaeie  nemorum  corns, 

Fingent  .£olio  carmine  nobilem.  In.  Carm.  iv.  S,  10. 

• Quiqne  altum  Prsnestc  viri,  quique  arva  Gubins. — jEn.  vii.  682. 
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wa.s  a member  of  the  Latin  League;  in  B.C.  499  it  seceded  and  joindd 
the  Romaics;  in  383  it  commenced  hostilities  against  them;  in  380  it 
was  captured  by  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  after  the  defeat  of  its  army 
in  th.0  open  field;  in  340  it  took  a prominent  part  in  the  great  Latin 
War;  and  in  338  it  shared  in  the  defeat  at  Pedum.  In  the  Civil  War 
between  Sulla  and  Marius  it  was  occupied  by  the  latter,  who  put  an 
end  to  his  life  there.  The  city  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Sulla, 
and  its  site  removed  fi*om  the  hill  to  the  subjacent  plain.  Its  elevated 
position  and  bracing  air<  made  it  a favourite  retreat  of  the  Romans 
during  the  summer  months ; and  it  was  the  occasional  abode  of  Au- 
gustus, Ho:-ace,*  Hadrian,  and  M.  Aurelius.  It  also  possessed  a cele- 
brated shrine  of  Fortune,®  of  which  the  terraces  still  remain,  and  the 
temple  itself  existed  until  the  13th  century.  There  are  also  extensive 
remains  of  Hadrian’s  villa.  Tusculom,  Frcucati,  stood  on  a spur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  about  15  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  with  its  citadel  posted  on  a 
very  lofty  peak  on  the  E.  of  the  town.  Its  foundation  was  attributed 
to  Telegonus,?  the  son  of  Uh’sses  and  Ciree.  It  first  appears  in  history 
1U5  the  abode  of  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  son-in-law  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  took  refuge  there  on  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and 
thence  headed  the  Latins  against  the  Romans  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  Thenceforward  the  Tusculans  appear  as  the  steady  allies  of 
Rome.  They  nevertheless  joined  in  the  great  Latin  War  against  Rome, 
but  were  favourably  treated  in  the  settlement  that  took  place  in  335. 
Many  of  the  Tuscnlan  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome,  particularly 
the  gens  Mamilia,  the  Porcia,  the  Fulvia,  &c.  Among  the  eminent 
Romans  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Lucullus,  Cato,  Marens 
Brntus,  L.  Crassus,  Mrocenas,®  and  particularly  Cicero,  who  there  com- 
posed most  of  his  philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  the  ‘ Tusculan 
Disputations,’  derives  its  n.ame  from  the  place  : his  abode  is  probably 
identical  with  the  ruins  of  Villa  Rufinella.  The  chief  relics  of  the  town 
are  portions  of  the  walls,  of  a piscina,  and  of  two  theatres.  Arida, 
La  Iticcia,  was  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Mount  and  on  the  Appian  Road,®  16  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  a 
member  of  the  Latin  League,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  took  part  in 
the  great  Latin  War,  and  subsequently  received  the  full  rights  of 


, Seu  mihi  frigidum 

I’va'nc^tc,  scu  Tibur  supiiium, 

Seu  lUjuida)  placuerc  Balee.  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  4,  23. 

Ouis  timet  aut  timuit  gclitla  Pricneste  ruinam. — Juv.  iii.  190. 


* Dum  tu  dcciamas  Rotas,  Prsneste  relegi. 

Saerisque  dicatum 
Fortuns  Prsneste  jugis. 

• Inter  Aricinos,  Albanaque  tempera  constant 

Factaque  Telegoni  msnia  ccisa  manu. 
Quid  petis  ,Esi  msnia  Telegoni  t 
® Xeo  ut  superni  villa  candens  Tuscnli 
Clrcsa  tangat  msnia. 
a Xc  semper  udum  Tibur,  ct  .£suls 
Declivo  contempleris  arvura,  et 
Telegom  juga  parricids. 

Egresaiim  magna  me  accepit  Aricia  Roma. 


Hor.  JSp.  1.  2. 

Su,.  Ital.  riii.  366. 

Ov.  Fait.  iii.  91. 
PROfERT.  ii.  32,  3. 

Hor.  £pad.  i.  29. 

In.  Carm.  iii.  29,  6. 
It).  Sat.  i.  S,  1. 
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Roman  citizenship.  Anagnia,'  Anagni,  was  situated  on  a hill  to  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  41  miles  S.E.  of  Rome.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Hemican  cities,  but  its  history  is  devoid  of 
interest.  Its  position  on  the  Via  I.atina  exposed  it  to  the  ravages  of 
invading  armies,  and  it  suffered  both  from  Pyrrhus  and  from  Hannibal. 
Its  territory  was  remarkably  fertile,  and  the  city  abounded  in  temples 
and  sanctuaries. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (1.)  On  the  Coast. — 
Lanrentnm,  Torre  di  Paterno,  about  1 6 miles  from  Rome,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Latinus,  with  marshes  about  it,’  and  a very  extensive  forest, 
in  which  the  laurel  was  common,  and  was  supposed  to  have  given 
name  to  the  place;’  Lavininm,  Pratica,  S.  of  Laurentum  (said  to  have 
been  founded  by  .®neas,  and  named  after  his  wife  Lavinia),  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  League,  but  an  insignificant  place  in  the  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  finally  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan)  re- 
colonised and  united  with  Laurentum  und,gr  the  name  of  Lauro- 
Lavmium;  Ardea,  Ardea,  24  miles  S.  of  Rome,  and  about  4 miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  a city  of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Danae^  the  mother  of  Perseus,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli  and  royal  abode 
of  Tumus,  but  in  later  times  a poor  decayed  place,’  probably  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  neighbourhood;  Lantiilse,  a spot  between  Tar- 
racina  and  Fundi,  where  a narrow  pass  (the  Passo  di  Portella)  occurs, 
through  which  the  Appian  Way  passed,  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  of 
the  Roman  army  under  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  b.c.  342,  and  of  a battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Samnites  in  315;  Fundi,’  Fotkli,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Tarracina  and  Formise,  and  near  a considerable  lake 
named  Lacus  Fundanus,  Lago  di  Fondi,  which  intervened  between  it 
and  the  sea,  a town  of  no  pretensions,  but  noted  for  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  particularly  the  Caecuban,?  produced  in  its  territoi-y;  and, 
lastly,  Amyclse,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  named  after  it.  Sinus  Amy- 


< Surgit  suspensa  tnmenti 

Dorse  firugiferis  Cerealis  Anagnia  glebia.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  S32. 

’ Nam  Lanrcns  malus  est,  ulvis  et  arundinc  pinguis.  — Hon.  Sat.  li.  4,  42. 
These  marshes  were  the  haunts  of  wild  boars  : — 

Inter  qum  rari  Laurentem  ponderis  aprum 

Misimus,  .£tola  de  Calydone  putes.  Mart.  ix.  49. 

’ Ipse  ferebatur  Phecbo  sacrasse  Latinus ; 

Laurentisquo  ab  ea  (sc.  lauro)  nomen  posuisse  colonis. — .Sn.  vii.  C2. 

< Quam  dicitur  urbem 
Acrisioneis  Danae  hindasso  colonis, 

Prtccipiti  delate  Noto,  locus  Ardea  quondam 

Dictus  avis;  et  nunc  magnum  manct  Ardea  nomen. — vii.  409. 

» Magnanimis  rcgnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  nomen.  Sii..  Ital.  i.  291. 

• The  pompousneM  of  the  “mayor”  of  this  town  was  the  object  of  Horace’s 
ridicule  : — 

Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  pra^torc  libentcr 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentcs  prtemia  scribee, 

Prtctcitam,  et  latum  clavum,  pruntequc  batillum. — Sat.  i.  5,  84. 

’ Cmcuba  Fundanis  generosa  coquuntur  Amyclis.  Mart.  xiii.  115. 

Absumet  hicrcs  Cnccuba  dignior 

Scrvata  centum  clanbus.  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  14,  25. 
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clanus,  a place  which  had  altogether  disappeared  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.“ 

(2.)  Ill  the  Interior. — CoriSli,  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
most  westerly  of  the  Alban  Hills,  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  connexion 
with  the  legend  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  Alba  Lobga,  situated  on  a 
long  narrow  ridge  between  the  Alban  Mount  and  Lake,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Latin  cities,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ascanius  * the 


municipal  town,  and  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family,  from 
which  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  descended.  Signia,  Segni,  on  a 
lofty  hill  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  founded  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a faithful  dependent  of 
Rome,  chiefly  noted  in  later  times  for  its  astringent  wine®  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  its  jiears  and  vegetables,  and  a kind  of  cement 
known  as  “opus  Signiuum:”  its  Cyclopean  walla  may  still  be  traced. 


* It  is  said  to  have  fallen  through  a law  imiiosing  silence  on  its  inhabitants  in 
reference  to  any  report  of  an  enemy  approaching  : — 

Magnanimo  Volsccnte  satum,  diUssimus  agri 

Qui  fait  Ausonidum,  ct  tacitis  regnavit  AmycUs. — ./En.  x.  563. 

• The  name  was  connected  with  the  tradition  of  a white  sow  appearing  to 
.tneas : — 

Ex  quo  ter  denis  urbem  redeuntibus  annis 

Ascanius  clari  condet  cognomiuis  Albam.  Id.  viii.  47. 

' The  names  Lanuvium  and  Lavinium  arc  constantly  interchanged  in  early 
Koman  history  j the  modem  name  affords  a further  illustration  of  this. 

* Lonuvio  generate,  inqnit,  quern  Sospita  Juno 

Dat  nobis,  Milo,  Gradivi  cape  victor  honorem.  Sil.  Ital.  xiil.  384. 

• Quos  Cora,  quos  spumans  inmiti  Signia  musto. — Id.  viii.  380. 


Gateway  of  Sign  la. 


J] 


son  of  .lEueas,  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius.  lanuvium,'  Civita 
Lavinia,  ou  a southern 
spur  of  the  Alban  Hills, 
about  20  miles  from 
Rome,  a member  of  the 
Latin  League,  but  still 
more  famed  for  its  tem- 
ple of  Juno  Sospita,®  and 
as  the  birth-place  of  An- 
toninus Pius,  who  made 
it  his  occasional  resi- 
dence. Velitree,  Vetteiri, 
on  a southern  sj)ur  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  overlooking 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  pro- 
bably a member  of  the 
Latin  League,  though 
otherwise  regarded  as  a 
Volscian  town,  and  an 
active  opponent  of  Rome 
in  the  Latin  AVars,  sub- 
seqviently  an  ordinary 


rotabis  liquidum  Signina  morantia  ventrom  ; 
Ne  niminm  sistant,  sit  tibi  parca  sitis. 


Makt.  xiii.  116. 
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and  there  is  a remarkable  gatew.ay  in  the  same  style.  Cora,'*  Cori  on  a 
bold  hill  S.E.  of  Velitrse,  at  a very  early  period  one  of  the  first  citie.s  of 
Latium,  for  a time  conquered  by  the  Volscians,  but  regained  by  the 
Latins,  now  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walks,  and  .a  bridge 
thrown  over  a deep  ravine.  Snessa  Fometia,^  on  the  borders  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  which  were  supposed  to  be  named  after  it,  a place  of 
great  wealth  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  Tarquiuius  Superbus,  but  not 
ihentioned  after  b.c.  495,  and  utterly  extinct  iu  Pliny’s  time.  Setia, 
Sezze,  on  a lofty*  hill  overlooking  the  Pontine  Marshes,  about  5 miles 
to  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  a Latin  city,  but  at  one  period  subject 
to  the  Volscians,  the  place  where  the  Cai-thagiuian  hostages  were  depo- 
sited at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  celebrated  under  the 
empire  for  its  superior  wine.  Privemum,  Piperno  Vecchio,  ou  the  R. 
slope  of  the  Volscian  Hills,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Amisenus, 
an  important  town  of  the  Volscians,  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Kome 
in  B.c.  358  and  327.  and  under  the  empire  noted  for  its  wine.  Fregellee, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  witL  the  Trerus,  a 
Volscian  city*,  destroyed  by  the  Samnites,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Romans 
in  B.c.  328,  and  subsequently  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  for  its  defection  from  that  power  in  125,  when 
it  was  utterly  destroyed.  Arpinnm,  Arpino,  on  a hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris,  originally  belonging  to  the  Volscians,  then  to  the 
Samnites,  and  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  305,  chiefly  famous, 
however,  as  the  birth-place  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marius,’  the  former  of 
whom  possessed  a p,atrimonial  estate  there,  and  now  remarkable  for  the 
remains  of  its  Cy  clopean  walls  and  an  old  gateway.  Sora,  Sara,  about  b 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  a Volscian  town,  captured  by  the  Romans  in 
b.c.  345,  and  colonised  by  them  : under  the  empire  a cheap,  retired 
country  town.  Frnsino,  Frosinotw,  on  the  Via  Latin.a,  belonging  ori- 
ginally to  the  Volseians,  but  in  close  connexion  with  the  llemicaus. 
and  at  a later  period  having  the  same  character  as  Sora.  Ferentinxun, 
Ferentino,  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino  and  Anaj^iia,  a Hernicaii 
town,  but  subject  to  the  Volscians  about  b.c.  413,  actively  engaged  in 
the  war  against  Rome  in  361,  a severe  sufferor  from  the  ravages  of 
Hannibal’s  army  in  211,  and  now  famous  for  the  rem.ains  of  its  Cy- 
clopean walls.  Pedum,  Gallicano,  betw-een  Tibur  and  Prreneste,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Latin  Le.ague,  and  an  active  participator  in  the  wars  with 
Rome,  particularly  in  the  last  great  war,  when  it  became  the  centre  of 
hostilities,  and  w.as  captured  by  Camillns.  Labioom^  or  Lavicum,  La 


’ Virgil  {jEn.  rt.  775)  reckons  it  among  the  colonies  of  .■Vlba  : — 

Pometios,  Castrumquc  Inui,  llolumque,  Coramque. 

‘ Sec  previous  note. 

* Nee  facili  pretio,  sod  quo  contents  Falcrni 

Testa  sit,  aut  ccllis  Setia  enra  suis.  Mart.  x.  36. 

Tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Gemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.  Juv.  x.  20. 

' Juvenal  contrasts  these  two  great  men  in  the  passages  commencing — 

Hie  novus  Arpinas  ignobilis,  el  modo  Roma) 

Municipalis  cques,  &c. 

Arpinas  alius  Vgl.scorum  in  monte  solcbat 

Poscere  mercedes,  &c.  Sat.  viii.  237,  243. 

• It  is  noticed  by  Virgil  as  one  of  tbe  towns  allied  to  Turnus : — 

Et  Sacranm  acics,  et  plcti  scuta  Labici.  /En.  vii.  790. 
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Colonna,  at  the  N.E.  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  about  15  miles  from 
Rome,  a member  of  the  Latin  League,  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  iEquian  wars,  but  in  after  times  a poor  decayed  place. 
Gabii,  between  Rome  and  Prsoneste,  a colony  of  Alba®  and  a member 
of  the  Latin  League,  captured  by  stratagem  by  Tarquinius  Siqjerbus, 
and  thenceforward  a place  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  having  sunk 
gradually  to  a state  of  decay ' until  a temporary  revival  of  it  took  place 
under  the  emperors,  prolsably  on  account  of  its  cold  sulphureous 
springs.  Fidenae,  Cuetel  Giuhileo,  on  a steep  hill  overlooking  the  Tiber, 
5 miles  from  Rome,  founded  by  Alba,®  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus,  and  engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  Romo  until  b.c.  438, 
when  it  was  destroyed,  and  thenceforward  remained  a poor  deserted 
place,®  notorious  only  for  a terrible  disaster  which  happened  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  when  50,000  persons  were  either  killed  or  hurt  by  the  fall 
of  a wooden  amphitheatre.  Ficolea,  Cetarini,  between  Rome  and  No- 
mentum,  about  9 miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Aborigines,  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Prisons.  Crnstumeritun,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Sabine  territory,  and  at  one  time  regarded  as  a Sabine 
town,  cajjtured  by  Romulus,  and  again  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  but 
subsequently  unnoticed  in  history.  Nomentum,  Mentana,  on  the 
Sabine  frontier  N.  of  the  Anio,  and  14J  miles  from  Rome,  a colony 
of  Alba,  and  frequently  noticed  as  a Latin  town,  and  as  taking  part  in 
the  wars  against  Rome,  the  abode  in  later  times  of  Seneca,  Martial, 
Q.  Ovidius,  and  Nepos. 

Roads. — As  Latium  contained  the  metropolis  of  Italy,  it  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  all  the  great  roads  converged  : we  shall  therefore  con- 
sider ourselves  as  stationed  at  Romo,  and  describe  the  roads  that  issued 
from  it.  1.  The  Via  Latina,  which  wo  mention  first  as  being  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian  roads,  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
.and  led  through  Ferentinum,  Frusino,  Aquinum,  and  Teanum,  to  Casi- 
linum  in  Campania,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia.  It  skirted  the 
Alban  Hills  near  Tusciilum,  and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Trerus  and 
Liris  to  the  borders  of  Campania.  2.  The  Via  Appia,  the  great  southern 
road  of  Italy,  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and  made  in  a straight 
line  for  Tarracina  on  the  sea-coast ; thence  it  went  by  Fundi  to  Formise, 
and  then  followed  the  sea-coast  to  Sinuessa,  whence  it  struck  inland  to 
Capua,  Beueventum,  and  ultimately  to  Brundisium.  It  was  constructed 
as  far  as  Capua  in  B.c.  -312,  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius.  Between 
Rome  and  the  Alban  Hills  this  road  was  bordered  with  tombs  and 
other  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  render  it,  even  at  the  present 
day,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
3.  The  Via  Ostiensis  origin.ally  passed  through  tlie  Porta  Trigemina, 
but  afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  followed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  The  Via  Portaensis  issued  from  the  Porta 
Portuensis  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 


® Hi  tibi  Xomcntum,  ct  Gabios,  nrbcmquo  Fidcnam, 

Hi  Collatinas  imponent  imenibu's  arcea.  ./En.  vl.  773. 

‘ Scis  Lebcdus  quid  sit ; Gabiis  desertior  atqnc 
Fidcnis  vious.  IIoh.  Ep.i.W,!. 

Gabios,  Veiorque,  Coramquc 

Pulvcrc  vix  tecta)  potcrunt  monstrarc  ruinai.  ’ Lvc.  vil.  392. 

® See  note  “ above. 

• Sec  quotation  from  Horace  in  note  '. 
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Tiber  to  Portus  Trajani.  5.  The  Via  Labic&na  passed  out  by  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and,  passing  by  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at 
Bivium,  30  miles  from  Rome.  6.  The  Via  PnenesHna,  or,  as  it  was 
originally  called.  Via  Gabiua,  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  led 
to  Pitcneste  ; a branch  thence  communicated  with  the  Via  Latina  near 
Anagnia.  7.  The  Via  TibnrtSna  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  * 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a bridge  4 miles  from  Rome,  and  re-crossed  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Tibur  stood ; it  was  thence  continued, 
under  the  name  of  Via  Valeria,  to  Corfinium  and  the  Adriatic. 
8.  The  Via  Nomentana  left  by  the  Porta  Collina,  crossed  the  Anio  just 
under  the  Mons  Sacer,  and  thence  reached  Nomentum ; a branch  road 
from  this  point  led  to  Eretum,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria.  9.  The 
Via  Salaria  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Collina,  struck  into  the  heart  of 
the  Sabine  countiy  by  Reate,  and  thence  was  carried  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Piccnum  and  the  Adriatic.  10.  The  Via  Flaminia,  the  great 
northern  road  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Campus  Martius  and  issued  from 
the  Porta  Flaminia,  crossed  the  Tiber  by  the  Pons  Milvius,  3 miles 
from  Rome,  into  Etruria,  where  its  course  has  been  already  described 
' (pp.  512,  516).  It  was  constructed  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius  in  b.c. 
220.  11.  The  Via  Aurelia,  the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued  from  the  Porta 

Janiculensis,  and  sti-uck  off  towards  the  \V.  for  the  coast,  which  it 
reached  at  Alsiura,  whence  it  followed  the  line  of  coast  throughout 
Etruria  and  Liguria  (see  pp.  512,  503). 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Latium  lies  a group  of  islands  of  volcanic 
origin,  of  which  Fontia,  Ponza,  was  the  most  considerable;  it  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  313,  and  became  under  the  emperors  a place 
of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  The  others  were  named  Falmaria, 
Palmaruola,  Sinonia,  Zannone,  and  Fandataria,  Vandotena,  also  used  .as 
a State  prison. 

History. — The  extension  of  the  Roman  supremacy  over  Latium  was  a 
long  and  gradual  process.  We  find  the  kings  waging  successful  war  with 
the  Latin  cities  (^Alba  itself  being  destroyed  by  Tullus  Hostilius),  and 
shortly  after  taking  the  supremacy  of  the  Latin  league,  as  appears  from 
the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage  in  B.C.  509.  Upon  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings,  however,  the  Latins  regained  their  independence,  and  in  493 
they  concluded  a treaty  with  Rome,  the  object  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  counteract  the  growing  power  of  the  Volscians  and 
^quians.  For  the  next  100  years  little  occurred  to  break  this  arrange- 
ment ; some  small  wars  were  then  waged  with  the  Prmnestines  and 
others,  which  were  but  a prelude  to  the  great  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  war  of  341-338,  when  the  Latins  combined  with  the  Volscians, 
iEquians,  and  Hemicans  against  Rome.  The  battles  of  Vesuvius, 
Pedum,  and  Astura,  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  latter  power. 
The  Latins  were  subdued  in  338,  the  Hernicans  in  306,  and  the 
.^quians  in  304.  The  period  of  the  final  subjection  of  the  Volscians 
is  not  so  certainly  fixed  ; they  were  subjected,  however,  before  326. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ITALY — continued.  Campania,  apulia,  calabkia,  lucakia, 

THE  BKUTTII. 

X.  Campania.  § 1.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  § 2.  Moun- 
tains and  rivers.  § 3.  Inhabitants ; towns ; roads  ; islands ; his- 
tory. XI.  Apulia.  § 4.  Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  § 5. 
Inhabitants  ; towns ; roads ; history.  XII.  Calabria.  § 6. 
Boundaries  ; inhabitants ; towns ; history.  XIII.  Lucania.  § 7. 
Boundaries,  mountains,  and  rivers.  § 8.  Inhabitants ; towns  ; 
roads ; history.  XIV.  The  Bruttii.  § 9.  Boundaries,  mountains, 
and  rivers.  § 10.  Inhabitants ; towns  ; history. 

X.  Campania. 

§ 1.  Campania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  on  the  E.  by 
Samnium,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  from  which  it  was  sejiarated  by  the 
river  Silarus,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  These  limits 
include  the  district  of  the  Picentini  in  the  S.  The  chief  portion  of 
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this  province  consists,  as  its  name  (from  campus')  implies,  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Aiiennines,  and  broken 
only  by  a group  of  volcanic  hills  between  Cum*  and  Neapolis,  and 
by  the  isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius.  This  plain  was  boimded  on 
the  S.  by  a lateral  ridge  which  strikes  off  from  the  Apennines  at  right 
angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  range,  and  protmdcs  into  the  sea 
at  Prom.  Minerva?,  fonning  the  southern  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Cumanus.  On  the  other  side  of  this  range  fcdlows  the  liilly  country 
of  the  Picentini.  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  has 
been  celebrated  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  fertility.  ‘ It  pro- 
duced three  and  even  four  crops  in  the  year,  and  was  particularly 
famous  for  its  sheep,  its  wine,*  and  its  oil.®  The  genial  miltlness  of 
the  climate,  combined  with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  tire  nu- 
merous thennal  springs  it  possessed,  rendered  it  liighly  attractive  to 
the  luxurious  and  wealthy  Homans. 

§ 2.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Camiranian  prlain  is  the 
volcanic  mormtaiu  Yesuvios,  which  rises  in  an  isolated  conical  mass 
to  the  height  of  4,020  feet,  to  the  E.  of  Neapolis.  No  eruption  is  re- 
corded before  the  terrible  one  in  a.d.  79.  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneum and  Pompreii,  and  in  which  the  cider  Pliny  prerished ; two 
subsequent  eruptions  are  recorded  in  ancient  times,  in  a.d.  203  and 
472.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  described  by  Strabo  as  nearly 
level,  and  probably  the  present  central  cone  first  came  into  existence 
in  A.D.  79.  The  volcanic  group  to  the  W.  of  Naprles  culminated  in 
Hons  GauruB,  Monte  Barbara,  about  3 miles  N.  E.  of  Cumic,  famed 
for  its  excellent  wanes.  “ The  plains  to  the  N.  of  this  were  denomi- 
nated by  the  Greeks  of  Cuma?  the  Campi  Phlegrsei,  from  the  evident 


> Ilia  tibi  iBDtis  intexet  yitibus  ulmos  ; 

Ilia  ferax  oleo  est : illam  expcricre  eolendo 
Et  facilcm  pccori,  et  patientem  vomeris  unci. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua  et  vicina  Vesevo 

Ora  jugo,  et  vacuia  Clanius  non  tnquus  Aoerris. — Georg,  il.  221. 

® The  Massic,  Falernian,  Gaurian,  and  Surrentinc,  were  the  most  celebrated 
kinds. 

® The  oil  ot  Venafrum  was  particularly  prized : — 

Insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranm  quod  bacca  remisit  olivm.  Hon.  Sat.  11.  4,  G8. 

Hoc  tibi  Campani  sudavit  bacca  Venafri.  Mart.  xiii.  101. 

‘ Previous  to  this,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  about  Vesuvius  was  famed  (sec  Georg. 
ii.  221,  above  quoted).  Martial  contrasts  with  this  the  desolation  that  reigned 
there  in  his  time  : — 

Hie  est  pampincis  viridis  mode  Vesbius  umbris  ; 

Presseiat  hie  madidos  nobilis  uva  lacus. 

Cuncta  jaceiit  flammis  et  tristi  mensa  favilla ; 

Neo  superi  vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

» frondentia  Iscto 

Falmite  devastat  Nyscea  cacumina  Cauri. 


Jv.  44. 

Sin.  Ital.  xii.  160. 
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signs  of  volcanic  action  apfiarcnt  on  them:®  they  were  also  called 
Camp!  Laborini,  a designation  preserved  in  the  modem  Terra  di  Lw- 
voro,  now  applied  to  the  whole  district.  On  the  borders  of  Samnium, 
the  ranges  which  overlook  the  jjlain,  and  which  stand  forth  as  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  central  Aix?nnincs,  were  named  Til&ta,  Monte  di 
Maddalmi,  near  Capua,  and  Tabnrnos,  Taburno,  S.  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  range  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  boimding  the  plain  on 
the  S.  was  named  Lactaritu,  Monte  S.  Angelo,  from  the  excellent  milk 
piv>iuced  from  its  pastures.  Between  the  projecting  points  of  Prom. 
MinenrsB  and  Misenum  lies  the  deep  and  beautiful  Bay  of  Naples,  to 
which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Crater  from  its  cupt-like  form, 
though  it  was  also  otherwise  named  after  the  towns  of  Cum®  and 
I’uteoli.  The  rivers  of  Campania  are  unimportant,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Vultumus,  previously  described  (p.  489);  wo  may  notice  the 
Savo,  Savone,  a small  sluggish^  stream  N.  of  the  Vultumus;  the  , 
Clanius,  to  the  S.  of  it,  now  converted  into  the  canal  of  Lagno;  the 
Sebethns,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Neajxrlis ; the  Samus,  Samo, 
which  waters  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  Vesuvius;  and  the  Sil&rus,  Sele, 
on  the  S.  border.  Campania  possessed  a few  small  lakes,  one  of 
which,  Averaxu,  has  been  previously  noticed  (p.  490),  while  another 
hardly  less  famous  was  known  by  the  name  of  lucrlnas  Lacus ; this 
lay  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Baianus,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea 
only  by  a narrow  barrier  of  sand : it  was  shallow,  and  hence  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  oyster-beds.®  Agrippa  constracted  a port,  named 
Julius  Portu.s,  by  opening  communications  between  the  Lucrine  Lake 
and  the  sea  on  one  side  and  Lake  Avemus  on  the  other ; at  the  same 
time  he  constmeted  a mole  of  great  strength  outside  the  barrier  of  sand.* 
This  project  turned  out  a failure.  A large  portion  of  the  Lucrine  Lake  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Monte  Nuovo,  a hill  some  400  feet  liigh,  which 
was  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action  in  1538. 

§ 3.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Campania  were  an  Oscan  or  Opican 


* Turn  Bulphurc  et  igni 

Semper  anbclantcs  coetoque  bitumine  campoa 
Ostentant.  Tellus,  atro  exundante  vaporo 
Suspirans,  nstisque  diu  calefacta  mcdullis 

.Sistuot,  et  Stygios  exhalat  in  aera  flatus.  SiL.  Itai..  xii.  133. 

' Statius  (Silv,  iv.  3,  66)  describes  it  as  “ piger  Savo.” 

' Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia.  Hoa.  Epod.  ii.  48. 

Muricc  Baiano  mclior  Lucrina  peloris.  In.  Sat.  ii.  4,  32. 

'>  .An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinoque  addita  claustra, 

Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  oeqiior, 

Julia  qua  ponto  longc  sonat  unda  refuse, 

Tyrrbenusque  fretis  immittitur  mstua  Avemis  ? — Georg,  ii.  161. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque  : sivc  receptus 
Terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 

Regis  opus.  Hoa.  Art.  Poet.  63. 
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race.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Etruscans,  and  the  date  of  this  oc- 
currence is  variously  fixed  at  b.c.  471  and  771.  Finally  the  Sam- 
nites  entered  as  a conquering  race,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua  about  b.c.  440.  Throuerhout  all  these 
changes,  however,  the  Oscan  element  remained  the  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  imposed  its  language  ujion  the  conquerors.  We  have 
yet  to  notice  the  Greek  settlers  on  the  coast,  who  exercised  a material 
influence  in  works  of  art.  The  Campanians  were  reputed  generally 
a soft  and  luxurious  race  ; at  the  same  time  they  are  noticed  in  his- 
tory as  serving  as  mercenaries  in  the  Carthaginian  annies.  The 
towns  of  Campania  rose  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  history  : the  earliest 
settlement  of  which  we  hear  was  the  Greek  colony  of  Cumaj,  founded 
(according  to  tradition)  in  B.c.  1050 ; this  in  turn  founded  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast,  Dica’archia,  Palaepolis,  and  Neapolis,  and, 
according  to  some  writers,  Nola  and  Abella  in  the  interior.  The 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  bad  a confederacy  of  twelve  cities  in  Cam- 
pania, as  they  had  in  Etnuia  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Capua.  This  remained  the  chief  town  under  the  Sam- 
nites  also,  and  was  the  place  witli  which  the  Eomans  came  into  con- 
tact in  the  4th  century  b.c.  Under  the  Roman  empire  the  towns  on 
the  Campanian  coast  rose  to  wealth  and  celebrity  as  the  fashionable 
watering  places  of  Italy ; new  towns  sprang  up  at  Baiaj  and  Bauli 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ; the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay 
was  studded  with  villas  and  palaces,  and  Neapolis,  Pompeii  and  Sur- 
rentum  were  much  frequented.  The  terrible  disaster  in  a.d.  79  gave 
a temporary  check  to  this  prosperity ; but  the  country  soon  recovered 
trtie  blow,  and  remained  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  We 
shall  describe  the  towns  in  their  order  from  N.  to  S.,  taking  fiist 
those  on  the  sea-coast,  and  then  those  in  the  interior. 

1.  On  the  Coast. — Cumae,  one  of  the  most  smeient  and  celebrated 
Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  stood  on  the  summit  of  a clifiP,  U miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Misenum.  It  was  founded  jointly  by  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,* 
under  Megasthenes,  and  Cymasans  of  .®olis,  under  Ilippocles;  and, 
according  to  agreement,  it  received  the  name  of  the  one  town  and 
ranked  as  the  colony  of  the  other.  The  assigned  date  of  its  foundation 
(b.c.  1050)  is  too  early  to  be  accepted.  It  soon  rose  to  commercial 
wealth  and  power,  and  founded  several  colonies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Its  fall  may  be  attributed  to  its  internal  dissensions,  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a despotism  under  Aristodemus,  in  50.5,  during  whose 
rule  Tarquinius  Superbus  took  refuge  and  died  there  in  496.  It 
suffered  from  the  growing  power  of  the  Etruscans,  who  attacked  it  in 


> Hence  the  epithet  of  Euhoic,  commonly  applied  to  it ; 

£t  tandem  Euboicis  Cum  arum  allabitor  oris.  jEn,  vi.  2. 

Sedibus  Euboicam  Btyfiis  emerpit  in  nrbem 

Troius  .£neas.  Ov.  3fef.  xiv.  15S. 
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474,  and  were  only  resisted  by  the  aid  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse;  and 
it  was  finally  crushed  by  the  Samnites,  wlio  captured  it  in  420.  Under 

the  Uomanii  it  became  a muni- 
eipium  and  a colonj’,  but  never 
regained  its  importance.*  It 
was  noted  for  its  red  earthen- 
ware and  its  flax.  The  chief 
celebrity  of  Cumm  is,  however, 
derived  from  its  being  the  re- 
puted residence  of  tlie  Sibyl, 
whoso  cave  * existed  in  histori- 
Cola  of  Ciuna>.  cal  times,  probably  on  the  E. 

side  of  the  clifif.  The  remains 
of  Cum®  are  inconsiderable,  but  valuable  works  of  art  (statues,  vases, 
&c.)  have  been  discovered  on  its  site.  Misenmn,  on  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  first  rose  to  importance  under  Augustus  as  the  station 
of  a fleet  for  the  defence  of  the  Tyn-henian  Sea,  and  is  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  an  interview  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Sextus  Pompeius. 
Lucullus  had  a magnificent  villa  there,  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  ■* 
subsecjuently  acquired,  and  in  which  he  died.  Several  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Misenum.  Baiss,  Baja,  was 
situated  W.  of  Misenum  and  on  the  S.W.  side  of  a bay,  named  after 
it,  which  penetrates  inland  between  Misenum  and  PuteoU.  Its  port 
was  frequented  in  early  times;  but  the  town  rose,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  watering-places  on  this  coast.*  Among  the  illus- 
trious men  who  had  villas  there,  we  may  notice  Cicero,  Lucullus, 
C.  Marius,  Pompey,  Ctesar,  Nero,  Caligula,  Hadrian  (who  died  there), 
and  Alexander  &verus.  Many  of  the  villas  were  built  on  piles 
actually  in  the  sea.*  The  chief  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Venus,  near  the  sea-coast.  Pntefili,  Fozzuoii,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  which  forms  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Sinus  Baianus. 
It  was  founded  by  Greeks  of  Cum»,  in  b.c.  521,  and  was  originally 
named  Dicsearohia.  This  was  exchanged  for  Puteoli  when  the  Romans 
got  possession  of  it  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  new  name  being 


’ Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  quite  deserted  : — 

Laudo  tamcn  vacuiz  quod  sedem  flgere  Cum  is 

Destlnet,  atque  unum  eivem  donare  Sibyllce.  Sat.  iii.  2. 

’ Exeisum  Euboica:  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antnun ; 

Quo  lati  ducunt  aditus  centum,  ostia  centum. 

Unde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyllse.  J!n.  vl.  42. 

* Cmsar  Tiberius  quum  petens  Neapolim 
In  Misenensem  viUam  venisset  suam, 

Quee  monte  summo  posits  LucuUi  manu, 

Prospcctac  Sicuium  et  prospicit  Tuscum  marc. — Fujedb.  ii.  b,  7 . 

* NuUns  in  orbe  sinus  Bails  proclucct  amocnis.  Hob.  £p.  i.  1,  83. 
Littus  beats  Veneris  aureum  Baias, 

Baiaa  superbtn  blanda  dona  naturee, 

Ut  mille  laudem,  Flacce,  versibus  Baias, 

Laudabo  digne  non  satis  tamen  Baias.  Hxrt.  xi.  80. 

• To  this  Horace  alludes  : — 


Marisque  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 
Summovere  littora 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa.  Carm.  ii.  IS,  20 
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derived  either  from  the  stench  of  the  sulphureous  springs, ? or  from  the 
wells  {putei)  of  a volcanic  origin  about  it.  It  was  colonized  by  the 
Romans  in  194.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  further 
improved  by  a mole,  and  which  became  the  most  frequented  port  for 
Egyptian,  Tyrian,  and  Spanish  traffic.  It  was  also  frequented  by  the 
we^thy  Romans,  and  Cicero  possessed  a villa  there,  at  which  Hadrian 
was  afterwards  buried.  Caligula  estiiblished  a temporary  bridge,  two 
miles  long,  between  Baite  and  Puteoli.  The  remains  are  extensive,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  the  amphitheatre,  of  the  mole,  and  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Serapis,  probably  used  as  a bath-house,  and  inter- 
esting from  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  extensive  changes  in  the  level 
of  the  soil  on  which  it  stands.  Neapfilis,  Naplet,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  and  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream 
Sebethus.  It  was  founded  by 
Greeks  of  Cumse,®  and  was 
named  Neapolis,  “ New  City,” 
in  contradistinction  to  Palsepo- 
lis,  “ Old  City,”  which  had 
been  previously  established, pro- 
bably on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus. 

The  name  of  Farthen5pe  upjtears 
to  have  originally  belonged  to  Coin  of  Neapolis. 

Palacpolis,  but  was  subsequently 

transferred  to  Neapolis.®  Neapolis  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites 
in  B.c.  327,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  290:  it 
retained  its  Greek  character  under  them,  and  hence  became  a favourite 
resort ' of  the  Romans  before  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a municipium,  and  finally  a colony,  though  the 
date  of  this  latter  change  is  uncertain.  Of  the  Roman  villas  about 
Neapolis  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  on  the  ridge  named  ^ him  Pausi- 
lypus, and  now  Posilippo,  was  the  most  famous,  llie  Emperors 
Claudius  and  Nero  had  villas  there,  as  also  had  the  poets  Virgil 
(who  was  buried  there),  Statius,  and  Silius  Italicus.  The  only  re- 
mains of  the  town  are  two  arches,  part  of  an  aqueduct,  and  the 
ruins  of  a temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  tomb  of  Virgil®  also 
survives.  Pom]^ii  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samtis  and  on  the  S. 
side  of  Vesuvius.  The  line  of  the  coast  has  been  carried  out  two  miles 


’ Near  Puteoli  was  a spot  called  Forum  Vulcani,  now  Sol/alara,  from  the 
number  of  holes  whence  issued  sulphureous  vapours. 

* Hence  the  epithets  of  Euboic  and  Cbalcidian  given  to  it : — 

Anne  quod  Euboicos  fessus  remcare  penates 

Auguror.  Stat.  Silr.  Ui.  5,  12. 

Omnia  Chalcidicas  turres  obversa  salutant.  Id.  ii.  2,  94. 

* This  is  the  name  usually  adopted  by  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus. 

< In  otia  natam 

Parthenopen.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  711. 

Et  otiota  credidit  Neapolis.  lloa.  £pod.  v.  43. 

Many  literary  men  settled  there  ; hence  the  epithet  docta  : — 

Et  quas  docta  Neapolis  creavit.  Mart.  v.  78. 

® Statius  refers  to  it  as  being  near  Neapolis : — 

Maroneique  sedens  in  raargine  tempU 
Sumo  animum,  et  msgni  tumulis  adcanto  magistri. — Silr.  iv.  4,  54. 
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from  the  site  of  the  town  by  the  changes  produced  by  the  catastrophe 
in  A.D.  79,  The  town  was  a very  ancient  one,  and  belonged  succes- 
sively to  the  Oacans  and  Etruscans;  it  served  as  the  poi-t  of  Nola, 
Nuceria,  and  other  inland  towns.  It  became  a favourite  abode  of  the 


Temple  of  Venus  at  Pompeii. 


Romans ; and,  among  others,  Cicero  had  a villa  there.  It  was  partly 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  a.d.  63,  and  utterly  by  the  eruption 
of  79,  which  buried  it  beneath  a vast  shower  of  ashes  and  other 
volcanic  substances.  So  completely  did  the  town  disappear,  that  even 
its  site  was  unknown:  it  was  discovered  accidentally  in  1689,  and 


street  of  the  I'ombs  at  Pompeii. 
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excavationa  were  commenced  in  1755,  which  have  been  carried  on  at 
intervals  to  the  present  day,  so  that  about  half  the  town  is  now 
exposed  to  view.  The  most  remarkable  buildings  are  found  in  the 
Forum,  and  consist  of  the  Temples  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  a 
Basilica,  Baths,  a Pantheon,  &c.  Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Hercu- 
laneum lies  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.  The  light  which  has  been  thrown 
on  the  private  life  of  the  ancients  by  these  discoveries  is  invaluable. 
Sorrent^,  Sorrento,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
about  7 miles  N.E.  of  Prom.  Minervse.  It  was  reputed  a Greek  town, 
but  this,  as  well  as  its  remaining  history,  is  a matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  was  chiefly  famed  for  the  wine  grown  on  the  neighbouring  hills,® 
and  for  its  pottery.  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of  Statius,  bad  a villa 
there,  of  which  extensive  ruins  still  remain.  Salemnm,  Salerno,  was 
situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Sinus 
PsestanuB.  We  know  nothing  of  it  previous  to  the  settlement  made 
by  the  Romans  there,  in  b.c.  194,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
Picentini  in  check.  It  thenceforward  became  the  chief  town  in  this 
part  of  Campania.* 

2.  In  the  Interior. — Teannm,  sumamed  Sidiclnnm,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Apulian  town  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  Via  Latina  in 
the  extreme  N.E.  of  the 
province.  It  was  origi- 
nally the  capital  of  the 
Sidicini,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina  made 
it  important  as  a military 
post.  It  received  a colony 
under  Augustus,  and  re- 
mained a large  and  popu- 
lous town  under  the  Em- 
pire. Remains  of  an  am-  Coin  of  Teanum  Sldicinum. 

phitheatre  and  of  a theatre 

exist  on  its  site.  Capua, Sta.  Maria  di  Capua,  was  situated  about  two 
miles  S.  of  the  Vultumus  and  one  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata. 
It  was  called  Vultumum  under  the  Etruscans;  it  was  either  founded 
or  colonized  by  the  Etruscans,  but  the  date  of  this  event  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  Samnites  captured  it  in  n.c.  42.9 ; its  first  intercourae 
with  Rome  was  in  343,  when  it  obtained  aid  against  the  Samnites ; in 
216  it  joined  the  cause  of  Hannibal,  and  in  211  was  severely  pvmished 
by  Rome  for  this  defection.  It  was  placed  under  a Roman  Prmfectus. 
was  matle  a colony  by  Caesar  in  59,  and  was  re-colonized  by  Nero. 
The  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans  became  proverbial.  The 
town,  being  built  on  a plain,  was  of  great  extent ; it  was  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  had  seven  gates.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  famous 


3 Inde  Icffit  Capreaa,  promontoriumquc  Mincrvic, 

Et  Surrentino  gencrosos  palmitc  colics.  Ov.  ifet.  xv.  709. 

Caraque  non  molli  juga  Surrentina  I.ytco.  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5,  102. 

* It  was  visited  by  Uoracc  for  the  improvement  of  big  health  : — 

Quto  sit  hiems  Velim,  quod  cmlum,  Vala,  Salerni, 

Quorum  hominum  regio,  ct  quails  via  7 ^p.  i.  15,  1. 

‘ The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ; Virgil  derives  it  from  Capys  : — 

Et  Capys  : hino  nomcn  Campanto  ducitur  urbi. — yEn.  x.  145. 

It  is  probably  connected  with  Campus  on  account  of  its  situation  on  a plain. 
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Falemian  wine  was  produced.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  of  a triumphal  arch  remain.  The  town  was 

destroyed  a.».  840,  and 
was  rebuilt  on  the  site  of 
Casilinum,  3 miles  distant, 
which  has  hence  inherited 
the  name  of  Capua.  Nola, 
Nola,  stood  2 1 miles  S.E. 
of  Capua,  between  Vesu- 
vius and  the  Apennines  : 
it  was  a town  of  great  an- 
tiquity, founded  by  the 
Ausonians,  colonized  by 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae,  * 
occupied  successively  by 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites,  and,  finally,  conquered  by  the  Romans 
in  n.c.  313.  It  was  signalized  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  in  reward  for  which  it  was  allowed  to  retain  its  consti- 
tution ; it  withstood  Hannibal  on  no  less  than  three  occasions  in  the 

Second  Punic  War.^  It 
bore  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  Social  War,  having 
been  occupied  by  the  al- 
lies, and  subsequently  cap- 
tured aiid  destroyed  by 
Sulla.  It  was  rebuilt,  and 
received  colonies  under 
Augustus  and  Vespasian. 
Augustus  died  there.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  in  the 
Oscan  language  and  a vast  number  of  Greek  painted  vases  have  been 
found  at  Nola.  Nnceria,  Nocera,  surnamed  Allatema,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  stood  on  the  Sarnus,  about  9 miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  Appia  Via.  Its  early  history  is  unknown. 
In  B.c.  315  it  is  noticed  as  joining  the  Samnites  against  Rome,  and  in 
308  it  was  taken  by  the  consul  Fabius.  In  216  it  was  taken  by 
Hannibal,  and  its  inhabitants  were  subsequently  re-settled  at  Atella. 
Nnceria  was,  however,  rebuilt  and  received  colonies  under  Augustus 
and  Nero. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice: — 

(1.)  On  the  Coaet. — Vultornum,  Caste!  VoUtirno,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vultumus,  originally  only  a fort  erected  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  but  subsequently  colonized  in  B.C.  1 94  ; Litemuin, 
Tor  di  Patria,  on  the  verge  of  a marsh  or  lagoon  called  the  Litenia 
Palus,®  a place  famous  as  the  retreat  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  died  and, 
according  to  one  account,  was  buried  there ; Bauli,  between  Raise  and 


® Hence  it  is  termed  Chalcidian  : — 

nine  ad  Cbalcidicam  transfert  citua  agmina  JToIam.^Sit..  Ital.  xii.  161. 
’ Campo  Nola  sedet  crebris  circumdata  in  orbem 
Turribus,  et  cel  so  facilcm  tutatur  adiri 

Planitlem  vallo.  Sir,.  Ital.  xii.  162. 

• Hinc  calldi  fontes,  lentlsciferumqne  tenentur 
Litemum.  ' Ov.  Jfet.  xv.  713. 
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Prom.  Misenum,  a favourite  resort  of  the  Romans,  and,  among  others, 
of  Hortensius  and  of  Nero,  who  liere  planned  the  death  of  Agiippina  ; * 
Hercolaneom,  Ercolano,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  founded  by  tlie  Uscana, 
occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  and  subsequently  by  Greeks,  captured  by 
the  Homans  in  the  Social  War,  and  finally  buried  to  a depth  of  from 
70  to  100  feet  beneath  the  ground  by  the  same  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  Pompeii;  it  was  discovered  in  1738,  and  partly  explored,  the 
chief  buildings  found  being  a theatre  capable  of  seating  10,0‘JO  persons, 
portions  of  two  temples,  and  other  buildings ; Stabiee,  Custdl-a-Mare 
di  Stabia,  4 miles  S.  of  Pompeii,  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War, 
subsequently  the  residence  of  sevei-al  Romans,  and,  among  others,  of 
Pomponianus,  the  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  perished  here  in  the 
overwhelming  catastrophe  of  a.d.  79;  and,  lastly,  Picentia,  Vicenza, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Picentini. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Gales,  Calvi,  on  the  Via  Latina,  S.E.  ofTeanuni, 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Ausonian  tribe  named  Caleni,  subsequently 
taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  n.c.  335,  and  especially  famed 
for  its  fine  wine;'  Casillnum,  Capua,  on  the  Vultumus,  famed  for  the 
noble  stand  made  there  by  1000  Roman  troops  against  the  whole  army 
of  Hannibal  in  b.C.  216  ; Atella,  midway  between  Capua  and  Neapolis, 
historically  famous  only  for  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  it  by 
the  Romans  in  b.c.  211  for  its  defection  to  Hannibal,  and  otherwise 
better  known  for  the  dramatic  representations,  named  “ Fabula)  Atel- 
lanse,”  which  originated  there;  and,  lastly,  Acems,  Acerra,  8 miles 
N.E.  of  Neapolis,  which  received  the  Roman  franchise  in  n.c.  332,  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  216,  and  rebuilt  in  210.^ 

Boads. — Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Appia,  which  entered  it 
at  SinuessJi,  struck  inland  to  Casilinum  and  Capua,  and  quitted  it  for 
Caudiuin  and  Beneventum;  this  portion  of  the  road  could  not  have 
been  constructed  before  the  end  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  The  Via  Latina 
entered  Campania  near  Teanum  and  p-assed  by  Cales  to  Casilinum, 
where  it  fell  into  the  Appian  Way.  Other  roads,  the  names  of  which 
are  unknown,  led  from  Capua  by  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Salonmm,  and 
so  on  to  Rhegium^  and  again  from  Sinuessa  along  the  coast  to  Cumm 
and  Neapolis. 

Islande. — Off  the  coast  of  Campania  lie  the  following  islands: — 
Prochyta,  Procida,  off  Prom.  Misenum,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
3 miles,  a flat  and  comparatively  low  “ island,  and,  though  now  thickly 
populated,  formerly  uninhabited  ; * J£naria7  lechia — the  Pithecfisa  of 


’ Dum  petit  a Baulis  mater  Ccerelia  Baias, 

Occidit  insani  crimine  inersa  freti.  Mart.  iv.  63. 

• Ctecubum  et  prmlo  domitam  Cnieno 
Tu  bibes  uvara.  Hoe.  Carm.  1.  20,  9. 

Premant  Calcna  falcc,  quibua  dedit 

Fortuna  vitem.  lit.  i.  31,  9. 

’ It  appears  to  have  been  a poor,  forsaken  place  : — 

Et  cacuis  Clanius  non  eequus  Acerris. — Viuo.  Georg,  ii.  225. 
Allite,  et  Clanio  contemptae  semper  Acerrm.  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  537. 

’ Virgil’s  epithet  “ alta  ” is  incorrect : — 

Turn  sonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit,  durumque  cabilc 
inarime  Jovis  imperils  imposts  Typha-o.  ^n.  ix.  715. 

‘ Ego  vcl  Prochytam  prwpono  Suburree.  Jcv.  iii.  5. 
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the  Greeks,  and  the  Inarlme  * of  the  Latin  poets  — a little  W.  of 
Pi-ochyta,  of  volcanic  origin,  and  hence  both  fertile  and  provided  -with 
thermal  springs;  and  CapresB,'’  Capri,  off  Prom.  Minervm  and  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a lofty  and  almost  inaccessible 
mass  of  limestone  rock,  which  became  the  imperial  abode,  occasionally 
of  Augustus  and  permanently  of  Tiberius,'  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
liis  life. 

History. — We  have  already  stated  that  the  Oscans,  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Samnites  became  the  successive  masters  of  the  rich  plains  of 
Campania.  It  remains  for  us  to  naiTate  the  circumstances  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  Capua,  having  been  attacked  afresh  by  the  Sam- 
nites, in  n.c.  343,  solicited  the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  accorded,  and 
resulted  in  tlie  victories'  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Gaurus  and  Sues- 
sula,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Samnites.  The  Campanians,  i.  e.  the 
Capuans,  thus  became  the  nominal  subjects  of  Rome:  nevertheless, 
they  joined  in  the  Latin  War,  in  340,  and  were  defeated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius  by  the  consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius.  The  submis- 
sion of  the  other  towns  of  Campania  shortly  afterwards  followed,  viz., 
of  Neapolls,  in  326,  of  Nola,  in  313,  and  of  Nuceria,  in  308,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  304,  Romo  was  master  of  all  the 
province.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Campania  was  one  of  the  chief 
.seats  of  war,  Capua  and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hannibal,  while  Casilinum,  Nola,  and  Neapolis,  remained  faithful. 
The  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Romans,  in  212,  re-established  their 
supremacy. 


XI.  Apulia, 

§ 4.  Apulia  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  and  was  hounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tifemus,  dividing  it  from  Picenum ; on  the  W.  hy 
Samnitun ; on  the  S.  by  Lucania  and  Calabria,  from  the  former  of 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Bradanus,  and  from  the  latter 
by  a line  drawn  across  the  Messapian  peninsula  from  the  head  of 
the  Tarentine  bay  to  a point  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusium ; and 
on  the  E.  by’the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  N.  portion,  from  the  Tifemus 


* The  name  Inarlme  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Homeric  'Apifioi,  the  fable 
of  Typhoeus  having  been  transferred  from  Asia  to  Italy.  Ovid  incorrectly  distin- 
guishes Inarime  and  Plthecusa  : — 

Orbataque  prseside  pinna 
Inarimen,  Prochytenque  legit,  sterilique  locatas 
Colle  Fithecusas,  habitantum  nomine  dictas.  Met.  xiv.  88. 

® The  original  occupants  of  this  island  are  said  to  have  been  named  Telebose,  a 
people  whom  we  only  know  as  occupying  the  Echinadea,  off  the  W,  coast  of 
Greece : — 

(Ebale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebethide  nympha 

Fertur,  Teleboum  Capreas  quum  regna  teneret. — .Xn.  vii.  734. 

’ Juvenal  speaks  of  him  ns — 

Principis,  angusta  Caprearum  in  rupo  sedentis. — Sat.  x.  93. 

Statius  applies  to  it  the  epithet  “ dites,’’  apparently  in  reference  to  the  palaces 
erected  by  Tiberius  : — 

dites  Caprem  viridesque  resultant 
Taurubulee,  et  terris  ingens  redit  mquoris  echo. — Silr.  iii.  1,  128. 
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to  the  Aufidiis,  consists  almost  wholly  of  a great  plain  sloping  down 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  sea,  the  only  exception  being  the  isolated 
mass  of  Garganus,  the  “ spur”  of  Italy,  on  the  sea-coast.  The  S. 
portion  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  barren  hills,  which  emanate 
from  the  Apennines  near  Venusia,  and  extend  in  a broad  chain  to- 
wards Brundusium  : between  these  and  the  sea  is  a narrow  strip  of 
land  of  great  fertility.  The  northern  plains  afford  pasture  for  vast 
numbers  of  horses  and  sheep  during  the  winter  months ; in  the 
summer  they  become  parched  in  consequence  of  the  calcareous 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  at  this  period  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the 
highlands  of  Samnium,  which  are  then  rich,  but  are  covered  with 
snow  in  the  winter.  A constant  interchange  thus  takes  place  be- 
tween these  two  districts,  and  has  done  so  from  the  earliest  ages : 
the  Romans  imposed  a tax  on  all  flocks  and  herds  thus  migrating. 
The  only  mountains  that  received  speci^il  designations  were  Qar- 
gftnus,  which  projects  above  30  miles  into  the  sea,  forming  a 
vast  promontory,®  of  which  Mens  Mafinu**  was  the  most  southerly 


' The  forests,  for  which  it  was  formerly  so  famous,  have  now  disappeared  ; — 
Aquilonibns 

Querccta  Gargani  laborant.  Hob.  Carm,  ii.  9,  7. 

Oarganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tnscum. — In.  £p.  ii.  1,  202. 

> This  and  all  the  other  heights  of  Garganus  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs, 
and  produce  excellent  honey  : — • 

Ego  apis  Matinee 
More  modoque 

Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Carmina  flngo.  ^ Hoe.  Carm.  iv.  2,  27. 
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offshoot;  and  Vultur,  Mvnte  Voltore,  an  isolated  hill  of  volcanic 
origin  on  the  1x)rders  of  Lucania  and  Bamnium.  Tlie  rivers  are — 
the  Tifemus,  Biferno,  on  the  N.  boundary;  the  Frento,  Fortore, 
N.  of  Garganus ; the  Cerbalns,  Cervaro,  S.  of  that  mountain ; the 
Aufidus  (p.  480) ; and  the  BradAnuSi  Bradano,  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania,  felling  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  These  rivers  are  small  in 
summer,  but  exceedingly  violent  in  winter,  and  at  this  season  they 
not  unfrequently  inundate  the  plains. 

§ 5.  The  inhabitants  of  Apulia  were  a mixed  race,  consisting  of 
the  three  following  elements : — (1.)  The  Apiili,  probably  an  Oscan 
race ; (2.)  the  Daunii,  a I’elasgian  race ; and  (3.)  the  Peucetii  or 
Fcedicfili,  also  of  I’clasgian  origin.  The  two  former  races  were  fused 
into  one  jjeople  in  historical  times,  and  occupied  the  plains  of 
Northern  Apulia ; the  third  lived  separately  in  the  hilly  country  of 
the  S.  'I'he  Apulians  were  not  united  under  one  government  at  the 
time  the  Homans  came  in  contact  with  them,  but  each  town  formed 
an  indeix;ndent  community.  Of  these,  Arpf,  Canusium,  Luceria, 
and  Teanum,  apjwar  to  have  been  most  prominent.  These  towns  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Second  Samnite,  the  Second  Punic,  and 
the  Social  Wars,  but  subsequently  became  historically  unimi)ortant. 
Their  chief  interest  is  derived  from  the  large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence  which  was  infused  into  them  by  Tarentum  and  the  other 
Greek  towns  in  those  jiarts,  and  which  is  manifest  both  in  their  coins 
and  in  the  numerous  works  of  art,  particularly  painted  vases,  dis- 
covered on  their  sites.  We  shall  describe  first  those  in  the  interior, 
then  those  on  the  coast. 

(1.)  In  the  Interior, — Larlmun,  Latino  Vecchio,  was  situated  14  miles 
from  the  coast,  a little  S.  of  the  Tifemus.  It  is  sometimes  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Frentani ; it  did  not  originally  belong  to  either,  but 
formed  a .separate  and  independent  state.  In  Augustus’s ' division,  how- 
ever, it  was  included  in  Apulia.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  ter- 
ritory was  the  scene  of  several  operations  between  the  Roman  and  Car- 
thaginian armies  ; the  town  itself  is  seldom  noticed.  Arpi,  Arpa,  the 
Argyripa  of  the  jioets,  - stood  in  the  centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain, 
20  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  but 
without  any  solid  reason.  Its  extent  and  population  were  very  large  at 
the  time  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  this  it  was  originally  friendly  to 
Rome,  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannse  it  joined  Hannibal,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence severely  punished  by  the  Romans  in  n.c.  213;  from  that  time  it 


> IToracc  srems  to  refer  to  iU  position  as  partly  tn  and  partly  out  of  Apulia, 
when  he  says  ; — 

Me  fubulosse  Vulture  in  Apputo 

Altricis  extra  limen  Apulia;.  Cbrm.  iii.  4,  9. 

‘ The  name  hrst  appears  in  Lycophron  : it  was  adopted  from  the  Greeks  by  the 
Latins  : — 

llle  urbem  Argyripam,  pa  trite  cognomine  gentis, 

Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis.  xEn.  xi.  216. 
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sank.  Canasitun,  Canota,  stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidiis,  about 
15  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  origin  was  attributed  to  Diomede,  and  it 
certainly  had  a strong  infusion  of  the  Greek  element  in  it,  ^ but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  supposing  it  to  be  a Greek  colony.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  n.c.  318,  and  is  memorable  for  the  hospitality  afforded 
to  the  Roman  army  after  the  defeat  at  Cannto.  It  received  a colony 
• under  M,.  Aurelius.  It  possessed  a splendid  aqueduct,  made  by  Herodes 
Atticus,  to  supply  its  natural  deficiency  of  water.  ^ Its  remains,  con- 
sisting of  portions  of  the  aqueduct,  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a gateway, 
belong  to  the  Roman  era.  Luceria,  Lucera,  was  situated  about  12 
miles  W.  of  Arpi ; it  was  probably  of  Oscan  origin.  It  first  appears  in 
history  as  friendly  to  Rome  in  the  Second  Si^nite  War,  then  as  cap- 
tured by  the  Samnites,  and  recovered  by  the'  Romans  in  B.c.  320,  re- 
captured by  the  Samnites,  and  again  recovered  in  314,  and  finally  be- 
sieged by  the  Samnites  in  294,  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  the 
he^-quartera  of  the  Romans  in  Apulia.  It  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  and  remained  a considei-able  town.^  Vennsia,  Veiiosa,  lay  on 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,® 
and  on  the  Appia  Via. 

It  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  B.c.  262,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was 
colonized  by  them.  It 
became  the  Roman  head- 
quarters after  the  battle 
of  Canua!.  In  tlie  Social 
War  it  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  allies  in 
these  parts.  Its  position 
on  the  Appian  road  se- 
cured its  subsequent  prosperity,  and  it  is  well  known  to  us  as  the 
birth-place  of  Horace.  (2.)  On  the  Coast. — Sipontum, ' Sta.  Maria  di 
Siponto,  stood  immediately  S.  of  Garganus,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Diomede.  It  was  captured  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 


* That  the  Greek  tongue  prevailed  here  to  a great  extent,  appears  froni 
Horace’s  allusion  : — 

Canusini  more  bilinguis.  Sat.  i.  10,  30. 

* To  this  Horace  alludes  : — 

Nam  Caiiusi  lapidosus  ; aqueo  non  dltior  uma  : 

Qui  locus  a fort!  Diomede  est  conditus  olim.  Sat.  i.  5,  91. 

The  gritty  quality  of  the  bread,  to  which  “ lapidosus  ” refers,  is  still  not. t en 
by  travellers,  and  arises  probably  from  defective  millstones. 

* Its  wool  was  famous  : — 

Tc  lanm  prope  nobilem  • 

Toiiso)  Luceriam,  non  cithar®,  decent.  Hob.  Carm.  iii.  15,  13 

* Hence  Horace  speaks  of  himself  as — 

Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps, 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  flnem  sub  utrumqne  colonus. — Sat.  ii.  1,  31. 

’ The  poets  adopted  the  Greek  form  of  the  name,  Sipus  : — 

Qumsivit  Calaber,  subdueta  luce  repents 

Immensis  tenebris,  et  terram  ct  littora  Sipus.  Sii..  Ital.  viii.  631. 

Quag  recipit  Salaplna  palus,  et  subdita  Sipus 

Montibus.  Luc.  v.  37  7. 
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in  B.c.  330,  was  colonized  by  the  Homans  in  194  and  again  at  a later 
period,  and  became  a place  of  considerable  trade  in  corn.  Salapia, 
8'ilpi,  lay  more  to  the  S.  on  a lagoon  named  Salapina  Pains,®  which 
formerly  had  a natural,  but  now  has  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea. 
It  was  the  head -quarters  , of  Hannibal  in  b.c.  214,  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  210,  and  again  attacked  by  the  darthaginians  in  208.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Homans  in  the  Social  War,  and  never  recovered  its 
prosperity. 

Of  the  le.ss  important  towns  we  may  notice  Teannm,  sumamed  Apn- 
Ititn,  Civitate,  on  the  Frento,  about  12  miles  from  its  mouth,  noticed 
as  being  conquered  by  the  Homans  in  B.C.  318,  and  the  head-quarters  of 
M.  Junius  Pera  *in  the  Second  Punic  War ; Herdonia,  Ordona,  on  the 
Via  Egnatina,  the  scene  of  the  Homan  defeats  by  Hannibal  in  B.c.  212 
and  210;  Asciilum,  Ascoli,  lo  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  in  b.c.  279;  Cannae,” 
Canne,  on  the  Aufidus,  G miles  from  its  mouth,  celebrated  for  the  me- 
morable defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal  in  b.c.  216,  which  took  place 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  (see  note  at  end  of  chapter.  Battle  of 
CanN/e)  ; Barium,  Bari,  on  the  coast,  about  36  miles  S.  of  the  Aufj- 
dus,  on  the  Via  Trajaua,  noticed  by  Horace  as  a fishing  town;'  and 
Egnatia,”  or  Gnatia,  at  the  point  where  the  Appia  Via  came  upon  the 
coast. 

Roade. — Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Ap- 
pian  Way — the  Via  Trajina,  which  passed  through  Herdonia,  Canusium, 
and  Bai-ium  to  Brundusium,  and  the  Via  Appia,  properly  so  called,  which 
passed  through  Venusia  to  Tarentum. 

History. — Apulia  first  comes  into  notice  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
as  in  alliance  with  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a few  towns  which 
joined  the  Samnites.  Pyrrhus  reduced  several  of  its  cities  in  b.c.  279, 
but  did  not  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  province  generally.  In  the  second 
Punic  War  it  was  for  several  successive  years  the  winter  quarters  of 
Hannibal,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  many  of  the  cities  joined  his 
cause.  The  punishment  inflicted  subsequently  by  the  Romans  was 
very  Severe.  In  the  Social  War  the  Apulians  embraced  the  side  of  the 
allies,  and  the  renewed  punishment  then  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
Romans  proved  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province. 

XII.  Calabria. 

§ 6.  Calabria  was  the  name  given  to  the  peninsula  which  runs  out 
to  the  S.E.  of  Tarentum,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 


« See  Luc.  v.  S77,  in  previous  note. 

• Ut  ventum  ad  Cannos,  urbis  \-cstigia  priscte, 

Deflgunt  diro  signa  infclicia  vallo.  SiL.  Ital.  viii.  624. 

> Postera  tcmpestas  melior,  via  pejor,  adusque 
Bari  moenia  piscosi,  Hoa.  Sat,  i.  S,  96. 

” Horace  seems  to  describe  its  water  as  bad  (“  lympbis  iratis  ”),  but  it  is  now 
celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  water.  The  pretended  miracle 
whieh  he  witnessed  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny  (ii.  111). 

e Dehinc  Gnatia,  Lymphis 
Jralit  exstructa,  dedit  risusque  jocosque, 

Uum  flamma  sine  thura  liquescere  limine  saoro 
Persuadtre  cupit.  Sat.  U5,  97. 
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“heel”  of  Italy.  -The  Greeks  named  it  Messapia  and  lapygia — 
terms  which  are  used  with  varying  significance  by  difierent  writers. 
The  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  undu- 
lating hills  of  small  elevation.  The  soil  is  dry,  being  of  a calcareous 
nature  : it  was  nevertheless  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly 
for  its  grovrth  of  olives.  The  province  was  also  famous  for  its  horses, 
wines,  fruit,  honey,  and  wool,  and,  in  another  sense,  for  its  venomous 
serpents.  It  possesses  no  stream  of  any  size.  ITie  inhabitants  of 
Calabria  were  divided  into  two  tribes — the  Uessapii  or  Calabri  proper, 
who  occupied  the  E.,  and  the  Sallentini,  who  occupied  the  W,  and 
S.  coasts.  These  tribes  belonged  to  the  Pelasgian  stock,  and  were 
not  originally  distinct.  They  appear  to  have  attained  a certain  de- 
gree of  culture  before  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  they 
possessed  the  towns  of  Hydruntum  and  Hyria.  TTio  foundation  of 
Tarcntum,  about  708  b.c.,  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  this 
province.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  this  part  of  Italy  until  th6 
period  when  the  Romans  established  their  ascendency.  Under  them 
Brundusium  rose  to  importance  as  the  terminus  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  Greece. 

Bnmdasiiua  or  Brundisitu&,  Brindisi,  was  situated  on  a small  enclosed 
bay,  which  communicated  with  the  sea  by  a narrow  channel,  and  ter- 


* The  Sallentini  were  traditionally  believed  to  be  of  Cretan  orisln : — 
Et  Sallentinoe  obsedit  milite  eampos 

Lyctiue  Idomeneus.  JBn.  iii.  400. 

ASC.  OEOQ.  2 C 
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minated  inland  in  two  arms,  giving  it  a general  resemblance  to  a stag's 
head,  from  which  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  This  bay  formed 
an  admirable  port,  about  which  the  Sallentini  * built  a town,  and  which 
the  Romans  acquired  in  B.C.  267  and  colonized  in  244.  It  was  the  scene 
of  many  interesting  events ; of  Sulla’s  landing  from  the  Mithridatic 
war  in  83,  of  Cicero’s  return  from  his  exile,  of  the  blockade  of  the  fleet 
of  Pompey  by  Csesar,  of  the  death  of  Virgil,  and  of  Agi’ippina's  landing 
with  the  ashes  of  Germanicus.  Its  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the 
visit  of  noiace,  who  went  thither  with  Maecenas  and  Cocceius,  when 

the  place  was  threatened 
by  Antony  in  41.  Hy- 
di^txim,  Otranto,  the 
Hydras  of  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  S.  E.  of 
Brundusiura,  and  was  the 
nearest  point  to  Greece. 
It  was  a customary  port 
of  embarkation  for  tbe 
East  as  early  as  191  B.C., 
and  ultimately,  in  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  sup- 
planted Brundusium  as 
the  principal  port  in  that 
district.  Tarentum,  Ta- 
ranto, was  situated  on  a 
peninsula  at  the  entrance 
of  an  extensive  but  shal- 
low bay,  which  runs  in- 
land for  some  6 miles 
from  the  head  of  the 


Plan  of  Brundusium. 


A A.  Inner  Hnrbour.  B.  Outer  Hurbour.  C.  Snot  where  Tareutiue  Gulf.  This 
Cwenr  triotl  to  block  up  the  entmnoe  of  the  Inner  Harbour.  baV  SCrVCd  8S  itS  port, 

being  connected  with  the 
sea  by  a chsmnel  so  nar- 
row that  a bridge  is  now  thrown  across  it.  The  surrounding  country 
was  remarkably  fertile,  and  its  climate  luxuriously  soft.  It  was  founded 
by  a colony  from  Sparta,®  led  by  Phalanthus®  in  b.c.  708.  For  the 
first  two  centuries  of  its  existence  we  hear  little  of  it,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing in  wealth  and  commercial  gi’eatness.  A terrible  defeat  sustained 
by  the  Tareutines  from  the  Messapians  in  473  is  the  first  event  of 
importance  in  their  history.  In  432  they  were  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Thurians,  which  ended  in  the  joint  foundation  of  Heraclea.  In  346 


* Hence  its  foundation  is  assigned  by  Lucan  (ii.  610)  to  the  Cretans. 

* Hence  tbe  epithet  of  “ Lacedsemonian,”  and  the  name  (Ebalia,  an  ancient 
name  of  Laconia,  are  applied  to  it : — 

Navigat  Ionium,  Laccdmmoniumque  Tarentum. — Ov.  Jfrf.  xv.  50. 

Aut  Lacedajmonium  Tarentum.  Hon.  Carm.  iU.  5,  56. 

Kamque  sub  OSballEe  memini  me  turribus  altis 
Qua  niger  hnmectat  flaventia  culta  Galecsus, 

Corycium  vidisse  scncm.  Georg,  iv.  125. 

* Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Kura  Fhalanto.  Hon.  Carn\.  ii.  6,  10. 
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they  were  involved  in  a more  serious  struggle  with  the  Lucanians  and 
Messapians,  and  they  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  first  of  the  Spartans, 
whose  leader,  Archidamus,  fell  in  battle  in  338,  and  afterwards  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  who  finished  the  war  with  the  Lucanians,  and  then 
himself  became  the  enemy  of  the  Tarentines.  In  302  they  came  for 
the  first  time  into  collision  with  the  Romans  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
made  on  ships  that  had  passed  the  stipulated  boundary,  viz.,  the  La- 
cinian  cape.  The  Tarentines  called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  in  281,  after 
whose  withdrawal  in  274  resistance  became  futile,  and  their  city  was 
taken  in  '272.  The  only  other  important  events  are  the  revolt  of  Ta- 
rentum  to  Hannibal  in  212,  and  its  recovery  by  the  Romans  in  207, 
when  it  was  most  severely  treated.  It  then  fell  into  a state  of  decay, 
but  was  subsequently  revived  by  a colony  sent  there  in  123,  and  it 
became  a naval  station  of  importance  under  the  empire.  The  general 
form  of  the  city  was  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  apex, 
adjoining  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Hardly  any  remains  of  it  exist. 
The  chief  productions  of  its  territory  were  honey,  olives,  'wine,7  wool 
of  the  very  finest  description,®  horses,  fruit,  and  shellfish,  which  were 
used  both  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  famous 
purple  dye.®  The  Tai'entines  were  reputed  a luxurious  and  enervated 
race,* 

Of  the  less  important  places  we  may  notice:  Castra  MinervBB,  between 
Hydruntum  and  the  lapygian  promontory,  named  after  a temple  of 
Minerva  which  occupied  a conspicuous  position  on  a cliff ; ® Handnria, 
Manduria,  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentum,  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  in 
which  Archidamus  perished  ; Uria  or  Hyrisq  midway  between  Brun- 
dusiura  and  Tarentum,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Messapians;  and 
Callipolis,  Gallipoli,  on  the  \V,  coast,  a Lacedramonian  colony  with  an 
excellent  port,  which  is,  however,  unnoticed  in  ancient  times, 

Ro'^ds. — There  wore  three  roads  in  Calabria — one  a continuation  of 
the  Via  Trajana,  which  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory ; another  from  Tarentum  to  the  same  point  ; and  a third  from 
Tarentum  to  Brundusium. 

History. — The  history  of  Calabria  may  be  disposed  of  in  a few  words, 
In  spite  of  the  great  defeat  which  the  Tarentines  received  in  b.c,  473, 
as  already  related,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  a supremacy  over  the 
tribes  of  the  peninsula.  The  fall  of  Tarentum  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  involved  almost  as  a matter  of  course  the  submission  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  which  was  obtained  in  a single  campaign. 


® The  best  kind  was  grown  on  a hill  named  Aulon,  as  we  learn  from  the 
passage  in  which  Horace  expatiates  on  the  fertiiity  of  the  Tarentine  territory  : — 
Amicus  Aulon 

Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falcmis 

invidet  uvis.  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6,  18. 

■ The  pastures  about  the  small  stream  Galeesus  produced  the  best  (see  notes  ‘ 
and  • above). 

• Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno.  In.  Ep.  ii.  1,  207. 

* Pectinibua  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum.  In.  Sat.  ii.  4,  84. 

Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelU  Tarentum.— In.  Ep.  i.  7,  4S. 

® Virgil  represents  this  as  the  first  object  which  met  the  eye  of  Alneas  as  he 
approached  tlic  Italian  coast : — 

Crebreseunt  optatcc  aurm  : portusque  patescit 

Jam  propior,  tcmplumque  apparet  in  arce  Minervm. — .<£«.  ill.  S80. 
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XIII.  Lucania. 

§ 7.  Lueania  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  irregular  line  crossing 
from  the  Silarus  on  the  Tyrrhenian  coast  to  the  Bradanus  on  the 
Uarentine  Bay ; in  this  direction  it  was  contiguous  to  Campania, 
Samnium,  and  Apulia ; on  the  S.  it  was  separated  from  the  land 
of  the  Bruttii  by  the  rivers  Laiis  and  Crathis ; on  the  E.  and  W.  it 
was  bordered  by  the  sea.  The  province  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
length  by  the  Apennines,  which  ai)proach  more  nearly  to  the  W.  than 
the  E.  coast,  and  descend  on  the  former  side  in  lofty  and  nigged  chains 
almost  to  the  coast  itself,  while  on  the  latter  they  slope  gradually 
off,  and  leave  a broad  and  remarkably  fertile  strip  of  plain  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Bradanus  and  the  Siris.  S.  of  the  Siris  the 
mountains  approach  the  W.  coast,  but  again  recede  and  leave  a 
considerable  plain  about  the  Crathis.  The  interior  of  Lucania  was 
and  still  is  one  of  the  wildest  regions  of  Italy,  most  of  it  being 
covered  with  immense  forests  which  gave  support  to  vast  herds  of 
swine,  as  well  as  to  wild  boars  and  bears.  The  only  mountain  with 
whose  name  we  are  acquainted  is  Monte  Alhurno,  S.  of 

the  river  Silarus.  The  rivers,  though  numerous,  are  unftnportant : 
on  the  E.  coast  we  may  notice,  from  N.  to  S.,  the  Brad&nns.  Bra- 
fhim,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia ; the  Casuentus,  Basiento,  which  runs 
parallel  to  it  and  joins  the  sea  at  Metapontum ; the  AoMs,  -Agri,  and 
Siris.'*  Sinno,  which  join  the  sea  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other ; the  Syb&ris,  Coscile,  a small  stream  flowing  by  the  town  of 
the  same  name ; and  the  Crathis  * on  the  S.  frontier.  On  the  W. 
coast  the  chief  stream  is  the  Sil&ros,  Sele,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Tan&ger,  Tanagro,  and  the  Calor,  Culore, 

§ 8.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  a Pelasgic  race, 
named  CEnotrians : they  seem  to  have  been  an  unwarlike  people,  and 
were  gradually  driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greeks,  who  settled 
on  the  const  and  gave  to  it  and  the  coast  of  the  adjacent  province 
of  Bnittium  the  title  of  Magna  Grsecia.  The  Lucanians  were  a 
branch  of  the  Siimnite  nation,  who  pressed  down  southward  pro- 
bably about  B.o.  400,  subdued  the  Greek  cities,  and  spread  over  the 


• It  Is  noticed  by  Virgil,  Oeorg.  iil.  147.  ^ 

* The  beauty  of  the  district  about  the  Siria,  called  Siritia,  is  noticed  by  Archi- 
lochus : — 

Ou  yap  Tt  aoAbc  ovS* 

Oii'  ipaTOt,  olot  Siptoc  poot.  Ap.  Alien,  xll  p.  526. 

‘ The  waters  of  the  Crathis  were  reputed  to  turn  the  hair  to  a golden  hue  : — 
*0  \€urav  nvpfraivmv 

**P“®‘*'  El-rip.  T'nxid.  229. 

Crathis  ct  huic  Sybaris,  nostris  conterminus  arris 
Electro  similes  faciunt  auroque  captllos.  Or.  Jfet.  xv.  316. 
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whole  of- the  interior.  The  towns  of  Lucania  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes : those  on  the  coast,  which  were  of  Greek  origin ; and 
those  in  the  interior,  which  were  either  native  Lucanian  towns  or 
Roman  colonies  of  a later  date.  The  former  class  comprises  some 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Magna  Grrecia,  such  as  Heraclea, 
Sybaris,  Velia,  and  Pastum.  In  the  latter  class  we  may  specially 
notice  Grumentum  on  the  Aciris.  We  shall  describe  these  towns  in 
order,  commencing  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 

Xetapoatnm  was  situated  on  the  coast  between  the  rivers  Bradfinus 
and  Casuentus,  about  24  miles  from  Tarentuin.  It  was  founded  by 
Achssans  under  Leucippus, 
probably  about  700-690  B.C., 
on  the  site  (as  it  was  said)  of 
an  earlier  towm.  The  phi- 
losopher Pythagoras  retired 
and  died  there.  In  415  the 
Metapontines  joined  the 
Athenians  in  their  Sicilian 
expedition.  In  332  they 
aided  Alexander  of  Epirus 
against  the  Lucanians,  but 
in  303  they  refused  the  alliance  of  Cleonymus,  and  suffered  in  con- 
sequence. In  the  Second  Punic  War  Metapontum  was  occupied  by 
Hannibal  in  the  years  212-207,  and  after  his  withdrawal  it  was 
forsaken  by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  place  ceased  to  be  of  any  import- 
ance. The  remains  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a Doric  temple,  of  which  1 5 
columns  are  standing,  and  some  portions  of  another  temple ; they  lie 
near  Torre  di  Mari.  Heraclea  was  situated  between  the  rivers  Aciris 
and  Siris.  It  was  foimded 
in  B.c.  432  by  a joint  colony 
of  Thurians  and  Tarentinos. 

It  soon  rose  to  importance 
and  became  the  place  of 
congress  for  the  Italiot 
Greeks.  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a battle 
between  the  Romans  and 
Pyrrhus  in  280.  It  was 
partly  destroyed  in  the  Social  War.  Large  heaps  of  ruins  near  a 
fiirm,  named  PoUcoro,  mark  its  site  ; in  these  have  been  found  coins, 
bronzes,  &c.,  and  particularly  two  tables,  known  as  the  Tabulae  Hera- 
clienses,  containing  much  information  relating  to  municipal  law.  Zeuxis, 
the  painter,  was  probably  born  at  this  Heraclea.  SiriB  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a place  of  great  antiquity 
and  was  reputed  a Trojan  colony,  but  was  more  probably  a city  of  the 
Chones.  lonians  from  Colophon  settled  them  between  690  and  660  b.c., 
and  made  it  a flourishing  Greek  town.  Of  its  history  wo  know  nothing  : 
it  probably  perished  between  550  and  510.  Sybkris  was  situated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Crathis  and  Sybaris,  its  exact  position  being  unknown. 
It  was  founded  by  Achseans  and  Traezenians  in  B.C.  720,  and  soon  rose 
to  a state  of  the  highest  prosperity  from  the  extensive  trade  it  prose- 
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cuted  with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries.  The  town  itself  was  about 
*i  miles  in  circumference  ; its  power  was  extended  over  25  cities,  and 
it  could  muster  an  army  of  300,000  men.  The  wealth  and  luxurious- 
iiess  of  its  inhabitants  became  proverbial.  Internal  dissensions  proved 
its  ruin ; the  Troezenians,  having  been  ejected  by  the  Achacans,  sought 
the  aid  of  Croton,  and  in  the  war  that  ensued  the  Sybarites  were  de- 
feated iu  510  on  the  banks  of  the  Crathis,  and  their  town  was  destroyed 
by  a diversion  of  the  stream  against  it.  A desolate  swamp  now  covers 
its  site.  The  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Laus  and  Scidrus ; they  re- 
turned 58  years  after,  and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  town,  but  the  op- 
position of  the  Crotoniats  defeated  this  plan,  and  they  ultimately  joined 
a mixed  body  of  Greeks,  more  especially  of  Atheniaas,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Thurii,  at  a little  distance  from  the  site  of  the  old  town,  and 

probably  to  the  N.  of  the 
river  Sybaris,  though  its 
site  has  nut  yet  been 
identified.  The  founda- 
tion of  Thjirii  is  various- 
ly assigned  to  the  years 
446  and  443  n.c.;  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator 
Lysias  were  in  the 
number  of  the  original  ' 
colonists.  The  Sybarites 
were  expelled,  and  fresh 
colonists  introduced  from  Greece.  The  town  rose  to  a state  of  the 
greatest  prosperity,  and  carried  on  independent  wars  against  the  Luca- 
uians  and  Tarentines,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Thurians  received 
a severe  defeat  in  390.  The  Romans  subsequently  aided  them  against 
these  enemies  about  286,  and  thenceforth  the  town  became  subject 
to  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  to  Hannibal,  who  never- 
theless plundered  it  and  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Crotona  on  his 
withdrawal  in  264.  It  was  revived  by  a Roman  colony  in  194,  under 
the  name  of  Copiae,  and  remained  the  most  important  town  in  these 
parts  until  a late  period. 

Buxentum,  Policattro,  the  Pyxns  of  the  Greeks,  was  situated  on  the 
W.  coast,  some  distance  H.  of  the  Laus.  Its  foundation  is  attributed 
to  the  Rhegians  under  Micythus  in  b.c.  470,  but  there  was  certainly  an 
earlier  town,  probably  a colony  from  Siris,  on  the  spot.  The  Romans 
sent  colonies  there  in  194  and  again  in  186.  Elea  or  Velia,  Cattell  a 
Mare  della  Brtuxa,  stood  midway  between  Buxentum  and  Paestum'. 

It  was  founded  by  the  fugitive  Phocssans  about  540  b.c.  Though  it  .1 

became  undoubtedly  a prosperous  place,  we  know  nothing  of  its  history.  r 

Its  chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  philosophical  school  planted  there  by 
Xeuophanes  of  Colophon,  and  carried  on  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno. 

Cicero  frequently  visited  Velia,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  noted  for 
its  healthiness.’  It  possessed  a famous  temple  of  Ceres.  Feestum, 

Peelo,  the  Pc^donia  of  the  Geeeks,  was  situated  about  5 miles  S.  of  the 
Silarus.  It  was  a colony  from  Sybaris,  founded  probably  by  the  ex- 
pelled Troezenians  of  that  place.  Wo  know  nothing  of  its  early  his- 
tory ; it  was  captured  by  the  Lucanians  some  time  before  b.c.  390,  and 

* Horace  refers  to  this  when  he  writes — 

Qua:  sit  hiems  VcUo),  quod  coelum,  Vala,  Salcrtii. — Pp.  i.  15,  1. 
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passed  along  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  sent  a colony  there  in  273,  and  changed  its  name  to  Psestum.  It 
remained  a considerable 
place,  though  of  no  his- 
torical importance.  Its 
chief  celebrity  in  ancient 
times  arose  from  its 
roses,  ’’  which  flowered 
twice  a year,  a quality 
which  they  still  retain. 

The  ruins  of  Pastum 
consist  of  the  circuit  of 
the  walls  and  three 
temples,  the  finest  of 
which  (commonly  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune) is  of  the  Doric 
order,  193  feet  long  by 
79  wide,  and  in  a re- 
markably perfect  state  j rian  of  Pa^slum, 

the  second  is  180  feet  a.  Temple  of  Ncptun«.  n.  AmpUilhentre. 

lOQ^  by  80  wide,  ^nd  ap-  call«d  E.  Other  ruins  of  Romun 

I^rs  from  its  construe-  c.  Smoller  Temple  of  Cen»  or  FP  Gmee  irf  Ihe  Clljr. 
tion  to  have  been  two  Vmu.  a.  Hirer  soi«>. 

temples  in  one ; the 

third  (known  as  the  Temple  of  Ceres  or  Vesta)  is  much  smaller  ; 
there  are  also  remains  of  an  ampitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct.  About 
5 miles  from  Psestum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  was  a famous 
temple  of  Juno.  Orumentam,  Saponara,  was  situated  in  the  interior 
on  the  Aciris,  and  was  a native  Lucanian  town.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  B.c.  215,  when  Hanno  was  defeated  there  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
Social  War  the  Roman  pnetor  Licinius  Crassus  took  refuge  there  after 
his  defeat  by  the  Lucanians.  It  afterwards  became  a municipium. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — Blanda,  12  miles  S.E. 
of  Buxentum,  noticed  among  the  towns  which  revolted  to  Hannibal, 
and  were  recovered  by  Fabius  in  214  ; Lafls,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Bruttian  territory  near  Scales,  a colony  of  Sybaris,  and  the  place 
whither  the  expatriated  Sybarites  retired  in  b.c.  .510  ; the  scene  also  of 
a great  defeat  sustained  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Lucanians  ; Nemltun, 
to  the  S.E.  of  Blanda,  captured  by  ABmiUus  Barbula  in  317  ; Nnmistro, 
on  the  borders  of  Apulia,  the  scene  of  a battle  between  Hannibal  and 
Marcellus  in  210  ; Potentia,  near  Potenza,  on  the  Casuentus,  a consi- 
derable town,  though  historically  unnoticed  ; and  Yolceinm  or  Volcen- 
tum,  Buccino,  W.  of  Potentia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Volcentes,  who  are 
noticed  as  revolting  to  Hannibal,  but  returning  to  their  allegiance 
in  209. 

Roadt. — The  principal  road  in  Lucania  was  the  Via  Popilia,  which 
traversed  the  province  in  its  whole  length  on  its  way  between  Capua 

’ Forsitan  et,  plngues  hortos  quee  cura  colendi 

Ornaret,  canerem,  biferique  rosaria  Pa:sti.  Georg.  Iv.  118. 

Vidi  ep)  odorati  vlctura  rosaria  Poisti 

Sub  matutino  cocta  Jacere  noto.  PaorERT.  iv.  i,  .19. 

Leucosianique  petit,  tepidique  rosaria  Pwsti.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  70.8. 
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and  Khegiuin  ; it  followed  the  valley  of  the  Tanager.  Roads  followed 
the  coasts  between  Pscstum,  Velia,  and  Buxentum  on  the  W.,  and  be- 
tween Thurii  and  Metapontum  on  the  E. 

Hisiory. — The  history  of  Lucania,  as  distinct  from’ that  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  its  coasts,  commences  with  the  entrance  of  the  Lucanians  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C,  In  393  a league  was  formed 
against  them  by  the  Greeks,  but  this  was  crushed  by  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  latter  near  Lails  in  390.  The  Lucanians  then  became 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  and  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
about  350.  The  wars  which  they  subsequently  wagi^  against  the  Tar- 
entines  and  their  allies,  Archidamus  and  Alexander,  appear  to  have 
shaken  their  power  by  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  In  326  the 
Lucanians  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Rome,  which  they  shortly  after 
gave  up,  and  were  severely  handled  in  317  in  consequence.  In  286 
their  attack  on  Thurii  again  drew  on  them  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 
In  281  they  joined  Pyrrhus,  and  in  272  were  again  reduced  to  sub- 
mission. In  216  they  declar^  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  and  in  209  they 
returned  to  their  allegiance.  In  the  Social  'War  they  again  revolted, 
and  in  the  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  Marius  they  joined  the  latter, 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Sulla, 

XIV.  The  Brutth. 

§ 9.  The  land  of  the  Bruttii®  occupied  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Italian  i>eninsula  from  the  borders  of  Lucania.  This  region  is  cor- 
rectly described  by  Strabo 
as  a “ peninsula  including  a 
})eninsula  within  it.”  The 
first  or  larger  peninsula  is 
formed  by  the  approach  of 
the  Tarentine  and  Teriniean 
gulfs  on  the  borders  of 
Lucania;  the  second  or  in- 
cluded peninsula  by  the  approach  of  the  Scyllacian  and  Hipponian 
gulfs,  more  to  the  S.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
thus  resembles  a boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
promontory,  and  the  toe  by  Leucopetra.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  the  Apennines,  which  in  the  N.  district  ap- 
proach very  close  to  the  'I'yrrheniaii  Sea,  leaving  room  on  the  E. 
for  the  extensive  outlying  mass  now  named  Sila ; the  range  sinks  at 
the  point  where  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  bays  approach,  and 
rise.s  again  more  to  the  S.  in  the  rugged  masses  anciently  named 
Sila,*  and  now  Aspromonte.  These  mountains  have  been  always 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  supplied  the  Romans  with  timber 


* The  name  “ Bruttinm,”  given  to  the  country  by  modern  writers  on  ancient 
geography,  is  not  found  in  any  classical  author. 

• Ac  velut  ingcnti  Sila,  summove  Tabumo 
Cum  duo  convcrsis  inimica  in  prcnlia  tauri 
Frontibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  cessere  magistri. — jSn.  xii.  7 IS. 
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and  pitch.  Aionp;  the  coasts  there  are  alluvial  plains  of  great 
fertility  hut  sjuall  in  extent,  skirting  the  hays.  The  rivers  are 
numerous,  but  unimportant : we  may  notice,  on  the  E.  coast,  the 
Crathis,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania ; the  Neeethnsi  Neto,  the  largest 
of  them  all,  joining  the  sea  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona ; and,  on 
the  W.  co.ast,  the  Medina,  Mesima, 

§ 10.  The  province  we  are  describing  was  originally  occupied  by 
the  (Enotrians,  who  were  divided  into  two  tribes  named  Chones  and 
Morgete*.  The  Greeks  subsequently  became  the  virtual  owners  of 
the  land,  occupying  the  whole  of  the  valuable  sea-coast,  and  leaving 
the  interior  to  the  Q5notrians.  The  period  of  their  supremacy  lasted 
from  about  700  b.c.  to  390,  when  the  Lucanians  overran  the  country, 
and  established  their  dominion  over  the  interior.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded, in  356,  by  the  people  called  Bmttii,  who  are  represented 
as  having  been  an  heterogeneous  collection  of  revolted  slaves  and 
bandits,  but  who  nevertheless  were  strong  enough  to  dispossess  the 
Lucanians  of  their  supremacy,  and  to  enter  upon  war  with  the  Greek 
cities.  The  towns  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : —(1.)  The  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast,  of  which  the  most  important  were  Crotona, 
Caulonia,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Medma,  Hipponium,  and  Terina ; and 
(2.)  the  proper  Bruttian  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Clampetia  and  Tempsa  on  the  coast,  and  Conscntia  in  the  interior. 
We  shall  commence  with  those  on  the  E.  coast,  from  N.  to  S. 


Coin  of  Croton. 


Croton  or  Crotona,  Cotrone,  was  situated  about  6 miles  N.  of  Prom. 
Lacinium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  .^sarus.  It  was  founded 
by  Acbaians  under  Myscellus 
in  B.c.  710,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  its  existence  at- 
tained a high  pitch  of  power. 

Its  walls  were  12  miles  in 
circumference,  its  authority 
extended  to  the  other  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  it 
could  bring  into  the  field 
100,000  men.  Pythagoras 
established  himself  there  about  540,  and  introduced  great  changes  of  a 
political  and  social  character.  War  occurred  between  Croton  and 
Sybaris  in  510,  and  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city. 
The  battle  of  the  Sagras,  in  which  the  Crotoniats  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss  by  the  Loorians  and  Rhegians,  took  place  probably  after  510. 
It  suflferod  severely  in  the  wars  waged  by  the  Syracusan  tyrants,  being 
captured  by  Dionysius  in  389,  aind  by  Agathooles  in  299.  It  became 
subject  to  Home  in  277,  while  it  was  under  the  power  of  Pyrrhus.  Its  ruin 
was  completed  in  the  Second  Fhinio  War,  when  it  was  held  for  three  years 
by  Hannibal,  and,  in  spite  of  a Homan  colony  sent  there  in  194,  it  sank 
into  insignificance.  The  healthiness  of  Crotona  and  the  fertility  of  the 
pastures  about  the  .^Isarus  are  much  praised.  Seylaciom  or  Scylletinm, 
SiuiUace,  stood  near  the  inmost  receas  of  the  bay  named  after  it.  There 
are  traditions  as  to  its  being  a Greek  city,  but  they  are  not  trustworthy. 
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We  first  hear  of  it  as  a dependency  of  Crotona.  In  b.c.  124  the  Romans 
sent  a colony  there,  and  from  this  time  it  became  a considerable  town, 
and  remained  such  under  the  empire.  Canlon  or  Canlonia  was  a colony 

of  Achman  origin,  ite 
founders  being  partly 
natives  of  Crotona,  and 
partly  from  the  mother 
country.  Its  early  history 
is  lost  to  us.  It  was  d»- 
stroj'ed  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  in  389,  and 
again,  during  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  by  some  Cam- 
panian mercenaries.  On 
each  occasion  it  was  re- 
built, and  it  is  again  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  revolt- 
ing to  Hannibal,  after  which  it  probably  fell  into  decay.  Its  site  is 
still  unknown.  * Locri,  sumamed  Episephyrii,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  cities  of  the  same  name  in  Greece,  was  situated  15  miles  N.  of 
Prom.  Zephyrium,  from  which  its  surname  was  derived.  It  was 
founded  by  Locrians  * in  B.C.  683,  or  even  earlier,  and  was  originally 
built  on  the  promontory  itself.  Its  early  history  is  imknown,  and  its 
chief  celebrity  is  due  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Zaleucus  * probably  about  b.c.  660.  It  took  part  in  the  battle 
against  Crotona  at  the  Sagras.  It  maintained  a close  ^liance  with  Syra- 
cuse, and  an  enmity  against  Rhegium.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  re- 
volted to  Hannibal  in  216,  and  was  not  recovered  by  the  Romans  until 
205,  after  which  we  hear  little  of  it.  The  ruins  of  Locri  are  about  5 
miles  from  Gerace,  and  consist  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls  and  the  base- 
ment of  a Doric  temple.  A celebrated  temple  of  Persephone  belonged 
to  it.  Bheginm,*  Reggio,  was  situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian 


' It  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevation  : — 

Attollit  se  diva  Lacinia  contra 

Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylaceum.  ^n.  iii.  5S2. 

’ They  were  supposed  to  be  of  the  Opuntion  branch;  whence  the  epithet 
“ Nurycian  ” is  applied  to  them  : — 

Hinc  et  Narycii  posuerunt  mcenia  Locri.  ^n.  Ui.  399. 

Naryciocque  picis  lucos.  Georg,  ii.  438. 

’ Pindar  eulogizes  the  character  of  the  Locrians  : — 
yefi€L  yap  'Arp^Kcta  v6kiy  XoKptov 
Zei^vptuv  piKti  Tt  <nl>i(n  KaAAtoira 

Kal  ^oAxeov  *Api}V.  Olymp.  X.  17. 

* The  name  Rhegium  was  commonly  derived  from  p^avu,  “ to  break,”  in 
allusion  to  the  idea  that  the  shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily  were  broken  asunder  by  an 
earthquake  : — 

HsBC  loca,  vi  quondam,  et  vasta  convulsa  ruina 
(Tantum  ajvi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas) 

Dissiluisse  ferunt : cum  protinus  utraque  tellus 

Una  forct ; veuit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undis 

Hesperium  Sicnlo  latus  abscidit,  arvaque  et  urbes 

Littore  diductas  angusto  interluit  sestu.  .Sn.  iii.  414. 

Zancle  quoque  juneta  fuisse 
Dicitnr  Italise  : donee  conflnia  pontus 

AbstuUt ; et  media  tellurem  reppulit  unda.  Ov.  Jfef.  xv.  290. 
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Straits,  almost  directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Sicily.  It  was  founded 
probably  about  740  by  a joint  colony  of  Chalcidiana  and  Messenians, 
the  latter  bavin);  left  their  country  a^r  the  First  Messenian  War.  A 
&esh  baud  of  Messenians  was  added  in  668  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Messenian  War.  Its  government  was  originally  oligarchical,  but  in 
494  Anaxilaus  made  Umself  tyrant,  and  was  succeeded  in  476  by  his 
sons,  who,  however,  were  expelled  in  466.  Dionysius  the  elder  carried 
on  a series  of  wars  with  Rhegium.  It  received  a colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  was  named 
Julium.  Its  position,  at 
the  termination  of  the 
great  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Sicily,  secured 
its  prosperity  under  the 
empire  ; the  point ' where 
the  transit  was  effected 
was,  however,  not  at  Rhe- 
gium itself,  but  9 miles 
N.  of  it,  at  Columna 
Rhegina.  Rhegium  gave 
birth  to  the  poet  Ibycus,  the  historian  Lycus,  and  the  sculptor 
Pythagoras.  Kedma  or  Mesma  stood  on  the  W.  coast  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  its  exact  position  being  un- 
known. It  was  a colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  and  is  sdways 
noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  but  its  history  is  wholly  lost 
to  us.  Hipponium  or  Hippo,  otherwise  known  by  its  Latin  names  of 
Vibo  ° and  Vibe  Valentia,  Bivona,  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  bay 
named  after  it,  now  the  Chdf  of  St.  Eufemia.  It  was  also  a colony  of 
Locri,  and  is  historically  unknown  until  the  time  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  B.c.  389.  In  192  it  received 
a Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Valentia,  and  became  important  as 
the  place  where  timber  was  exported  and  ships  were  built.  The  plains 
about  it  were  celebrated  for  beautiful  flowers,  and  a temple  of  Proser- 
pine was  appropriately  erected  there.  TentSsa  or  Tempsa  was  situated 
a little  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hipponium.  It  is  said  to  have  been  an  Au- 
sonian  town,  and  it  subsequently  became  hellenised,  though  no  Greek 
colony  is  known  to  have  been  planted  there.  Between  480  and  460  it  was 
under  the  power  of  the  Locrians,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bruttiaus, 
and  ultimately  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  a colony  there  in  194.  Its 
copper  mines  arc  frequently  noticed.*  In  the  Servile  War  it  was  seized 
and  held  by  a body  of  the  slaves.  It  afterwards  disappeared,  and 
even  its  site  is  unknown.  Clampetia  or  Lampetia  stood  more  to  the  N., 
probably  at  AnumUa.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  its  recovery  by  the  Ro- 
mans during  the  Second  Punic  War. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  wejnay  notice — Terina  on  the  Terinoeus 
Sinus,  a colony  of  Crotona,  and,  as  we  may  conjecture  from  the  cha- 
racter of  its  coinage,  a place  of  wealth  and  importance ; Fetelia  or 
Petilia,  Strongoli,  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  and  3 miles  from 
the  coast,  the  metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,  and  otherwise  famous  for 


* Vibo  is  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan  form  of  Rippo,  and  was  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  town. 

a £t  coi  se  toties  Temese  dedit  hausta  metallis. — Stat.  Silv.  i.  1,  42. 
Evincitque  hetum,  Siculique  angnsta  Pelori 

Hippotadeeqne  domos  regia  Temesesque  metalla. — Ov.  Het.  xv.  700. 
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the  long  siege  it  sustained  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Bruttians  in 
B.c.  216  ; Fandosia,  an  old  CEnotrian  town,  somewhere  between  Thurii 
and  Consentia,  afterwards  a colony  of  Crotona,  famous  as  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander  of  Epirus  was  slain  in  326 ; and,  lastly, 
Consentia,  Cosema,  in  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Crathis, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Bruttians,  noticed  in  the  Second  Punic  War  os 
being  taken  by  Himilco  in  216,  and  by  the  Bomans  in  204,  and  in  the 
Servile  War  as  being  besieged  by  Sextus  Pompeius  without  success. 

Roads. — This  province  was  traversed  by  the  ^Ha  Popilia,  which  passed 
up  the  valley  of  the  Crathis  to  Consentia,  thence  descended  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Hipponium,  and  followed  the  line  of  coast  to 
Rhegium.  A second  road,  constructed  by  Trajan,  followed  the  E. 
coast,  and  a third  followed  the  W.  coast  from  Blanda  to  Hipponium 
where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Popilia. 

History. — The  rise  of  the  Bruttiihas  been  already  traced.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  their  highest  prosperity  about  300  b.c.,  after  their 
wars  with  Alexander  of  Epirus  and  Agathocles  were  concluded,  and 
before  the  contest  with  Rome  began.  In  282  they  joined  the  Lucanians 

Xinst  Rome  ; they  are  again  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus, 
sr  whose  defeat  they  were  attacked  and  subdued  by  C.  Fabricius  and 
L.  Papirius.  In  the  Swond  Punic  War  the  cities  in  some  cases  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  in  other  cases  were  subdued  by  him,  and  for  four  succes- 
sive years  he  maintained  himself  in  this  province.  After  his  retreat 
the  Romans  effectually  subdued  the  Bruttians,  and  they  disappear,  as  a 
people,  from  history. 

BATTLE  OF  CANN.®. 

The  scene  of  the  battle  of  Cannee  has  been  controverted,  some  writers  assuming 
that  it  took  place  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Aufldus.  The  following  observations, 

bearing  upon  the  point,  lead 
to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
Two  days  before  the  battle 
the  Romans  had  established 
tbemselvcB  at  a camp  about 
SO  stadia  distant  from  the 
enemy  (Plan,  a).  The  next 
day  they  advanced,  and 
formed  two  camps ; the 
larger  one  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  river  (b),  and  the 
smaller  one  on  the  If.  side 
(c) ; Hannibal  was  also 
encamped  on  the  S.  side 
(n).  On  the  day  of  the 
battle  Varro  crossed  the 
river  (k  k)  from  the  larger 
camp  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a line  fhcing  the 
8.  Hannibal  also  crossed, 
and  drew  up  opposite  him. 
The  battle  waa  fought  at  a 
spot  (k)  where  the  Aufldus 
takes  a sudden  bend ; and  hence  we  can  understand  how  the  Roman  army  hod  its 
left  wing  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  still  faced  the  S.  The  town  of  Cannes 
was  on  the  S.  side,  at  p ; Canusium,  at  o ; and  the  bridge  of  Canusiom,  at  H. 

« 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

nOIIiT,  SABDINIA,  CDBSICA,  AKD  THE  ADJACENT  ISLANDS. 

1.  Sicily.  § 1.  General  description.  § 2.  Mountains  and  rivers. 
§ 3,  Inhabitants;  towns;  lesser  islands;  history.  § 4.  Melita.  II. 
Sardinia.  § 5.  General  description;  mountains  and  rivers.  § 6. 
Inhabitants;  towns;  history.  III.  Corsica.  § 7.  General  descrip- 
tion; towns;  history. 

I.  Sicilia. 

§ 1.  The  important  island  of  Sicilia  lies  oif  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a narrow  strait 
formerly  called  Fretum  Sioulum,  and  now  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
At  its  W.  extremity  it  approaches  within  80  geographical  miles  of 
the  continent  of  Africa  near  Carthage,  and  it  forms  the  great  barrier 
between  the  eastern  and  western  basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
form  is  triangular,*  the  E.  side  representing  the  base,  and  the  W.  angle 
the  apex.  It  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  being  traversed  through 
its  whole  length  by  a range  which  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation 
of  the  Apennines,  and  which  sends  out  an  important  oflFshoot  to  the 


> The  names  “Trinacria”  and  “Triqnetra”  have  direct  reference  to  its 
shape : — 

Terra  tribus  scopuUs  vastom  procurrlt  in  tequor 

Trinacria,  a positu  nomen  adepta  loci..  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  419. 

Insula  quern  Triquetris  terrarum  gessit  in  oris  : 

Quam  fiuitans  circum  magnis  anftactibus  sequo  * 

Ionium  glaucis  aapergit  virus  ab  undis  : 

Angustoque  fretu  rapidum  mare  dividit  undis 
Italim  terrai  oras  a finibus  cjua.  Lucret.  i.  718. 

Multibus  promiasa  Triquetra 

Pnedia  Cmsar ; an  est  Itala  teUure  datums  t Iloa.  Bat.  U.  6,  iS. 
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S.E.  angle  of  the  island,  communicating  to  it  its  peculiar  confi- 
guration. The  space  between  these  limbs  is  filled  up  on  the  E.  coast 
by  the  volcanic  mountain  of  .®tna,  and  on  the  S.  W.  coast  by  a range 
of  inferior  height.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Sicily  lias  b^n  in  all 
ages  the  theme  of  admiration though  it  possesses  few  plains,  its 
well-watered  valleys  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  admit  of  the 
most  perfect  cultivation.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  native  country 
of  wheat ; and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  honey  and  saflTron,  its  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  particularly  for  its  horses,  those  of  Agrigen  turn®  being 
the  most  famous.  The  climate  appears  to  have  been  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times : the  temperature  varies  considerably 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  on  the  N.  coast  resembling  that  of 
Italy,  on  the  S.  that  of  Africa. 

§ 2.  The  general  name  for  the  range,  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
N.  shore,  appears  to  have  been  Nebr5des  Mons,^  though  this  may 
have  been  also  more  particularly  applied  to  the  central  and  highest 
portion  of  the  chain,  now  named  Monte  Madonia.  Distinct  names 
were  given  to  portions  of  the  chain,  among  which  we  may  notice 
NeptnnioB  Ms.,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mes.sana ; Eenei  Mts 
near  Enna,  and  Cratas  to  the  S.  of  Panormus,  in  the  W.  portion  ot 
the  island.  This  range  is,  however,  far  inferior  in  height  to  .Stna, 
which  attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet,  and  covers  with  its 
base  a space  not  less  than  90  miles  in  circumference.  The  volcanic 
character*  of  this  mountain  was  known  to  the  Greeks  at  an  early 


* Malta  solo  virtus  : jam  redderc  foonus  aratris 
Jam  monies  umbrare  olea,  dare  nomina  Baccho 
Cornipedemque  citum  lituis  generasse  ferendis, 

Nectare  Ceeropias  Hyblteo  accedere  cents.  Sil.  Itsl.  xiv.  2S. 

’ Arduus  Inde  Acragas  ostentat  maxima  longe 
Moenia,  magnanimdm  quondam  generator  equorum. — .£».  ill.  703. 

* Nebrodes  gemini  nutrit  divortia  fontis 

Qao  mons  Sicania  non  eurgit  ditior  umbrm.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  23G. 


‘ The  eruptions  were  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  the  struggles  of  the  giant 
Typhocus,  or  (according  to  Virgil)  of  Enceladus,  who  was  buried  under  the 
mountain  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the  giants  : — 

Kal  vvv  dxpctov  ical  fropijopov  St'nav 
Keirai  OTeewirov  wAijtrtov  $aXaa(riov 
*Iirov/m'09  pi^atciv  AiTvaiatv  vtto' 

Kopv^tv  3*  iv  axpcus  Operas  fivSpoKTUirel 
*H^aurTOV,  erSev  expayijtTovTat  TTore 
tloTapol  irvpbc  SanTOrres  ayptotv  ‘^'vdOois 
T$S  KoAXcKopirou  ZtxeAi'ac  Kevpovs  yvov* 

ToidvSc  c^avo^eVst 

deppotv  dirXijtrrou  /SJAetri  nvpwvoov  ^dAns. 

Koiirep  Kepavv^  Zijvbs  nrSpoucwpdvov.  .EscH.  Props.  363. 

Fama  est,  Enceladi  semiustum  fulminc  corpus 
Urgeri  mole  hac,  ingentemque  Insuper  .Xtnam 
Impositam,  ruptis  flammam  cxspirarc  caminis  ; 

Et,  fessum  quoties  mutet  latus,  intremere  omnem 

Murmure  Trinacriam  et  coelum  subtexere  fumo. — ^n.  iii.  378. 

The 
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period : the  date  of  the  first  eruption  which  they  witnessed  is  not 
known ; the  second  occurred  in  b.o.  475,  and  is  noticed  by  Pindar 
and  .^schylus  ; the  third  in  425  : many  eruptions  are  subsequently 
recorded.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  island  lies  a mountain  of 
considerable  fame  in  antiquity,  named  Eryx,  Monte  S.  Oiuliano,  an 
isolated  peak,  rising  out  of  a low  tract,  and  hence  apimrently  higher 
than  it  really  is.*  Its  summit  was  crowned  with  a famous  temple  of 
Venus, ^ said  to  have  been  founded  by  .®neas.  The  three  promon- 
tories,® which  form  the  salient  points  of  the  island,  are  Pelonis,  Capo 


The  snow-clad  summit  of  the  mountain  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  well  as  the 
• contrast  exhibited  between  the  perpetual  fire  and  the  perpetual  snow : — 

Nu^eav’  At rva,  rrayeret 
Xt'oeor  ofeiar  TtSijwi* 

Tdr  epevyoerat  fxev  dirXd- 
Tou  tnipbt  dYfiiTaTai 

’Ex  pvxttv  vayaC,  Puu>.  Pyih.  i.  38. 

Ast  .Stna  eructat  tremcfactis  cautibus  ignis 
Inclusl  gemitus,  pelagiquc  imitata  furorem 
Hurmnre  per  cmcos  tonat  irrequieta  fragores 
Nocte  dieque  simul ; fonte  e Phlegethontis  ut  atro 
Flammarum  exundat  torrens,  piceaque  proccUa 
Semiambusta  rotat  liquefactis  saxa  cavemis. 

Sed  quanquam  largo  flammarum  exsestnet  intns 
Turbine,  et  assidue  subnascens  profluat  ignis, 

Summo  cana  jugo  cohibet  (mirabile  dictu) 

Yicinam  flammis  glaciem,  setemoque  rigore 
Ardentes  horrent  soopull : stat  Tertice  celsi 

CoUls  hiems,  calidaque  nirem  tegit  atra  farilla. — Sil.  Ital.  xir.  36. 
Virgil’s  well-known  description  of  an  eruption  supplied  Silius  Italicus  with 
many  of  his  ideas  : — 

Portus  ab  accessu  ventorum  immotus,  et  ingens 
Ipse  ; sed  horrifleis  Juxta  tonat  iEtna  minis, 

Interdumque  atram  prommpit  ad  eethcra  nubem. 

Turbine  fomantem  piceo  et  candente  farilla ; 

AttolUtqne  globos  flammarum,  et  sidera  lambit : 

Interdnm  scopulos  amlsaque  riscera  montis 

Erigit  eruotans,  liquefactaque  saxa  sub  auras 

Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  cxcestuat  imo. — .Sn.  iii.  S70. 

* Hence  the  poets  class  it  with  the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  world : — 

Quantus  Athos,  ant  quantus  Eryx  aut  ipse  comscis 

Cum  fremit  ilicibus,  quantus,  gaudetque  nirali 

Vertice  se  attollens  pater  Apennines  ad  auras. — jEn.  xli.  701. 

Magnus  Eryx,  deferre  relint  quern  vallibus  imbres. 

Val.  Flacc.  il.  528. 

' Turn  vicina  astrts  Erycino  in  rertice  sedes 
Fundatur  Veneri  Idalim.  /En.  r.  759. 

Hence  Venus  is  termed  Erycina  : — 

Sire  tu  maris,  Erycina  ridens.  Hoe.  Carm.  i.  2,  33. 

Tu  quoque,  qua)  montes  celebras,  Erycina,  Sioanos. 

Or.  Weroid.  xv.  57. 

* The  position  of  these  is  well  described  by  Ovid  : — 

Tribus  heec  excurrit  in  sequora  linguis. 

E qulbus  imbriferos  obversa  Paebynos  ad  Austros  : 
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di  Faro,*  in  the  N.E.,  immediately  opposite  the  Italian  coast,  and 
hence  important  as  a naval  station ; Paohfims,*  V.  Fasaaro,  in  the 
S.E.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  island;  and  lilybeetun, 
C.  Boeo,  in  the  W.,  a low,  rocky  point  witli  reefs  alxiut  it,  which 
rendered  navigation  dangerous.  The  rivers  of  Sicily  are  generally 
little  more  than  mountain  torrents,  swollen  in  winter,  and  nearly 
dry  in  summer.  The  most  important  are — the  Symsethos.*  Giaretta, 
which  flows  by  the  roots  of  .^tna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  S.  of  Catana, 
receiving  in  its  course  tlie  Chrysas,  Dittaino,  and  the  Cyamosonu, 
Fiume  Salso ; the  HimSra,  Fiurtie  SdLito,  which  rises  on  the  S.  side 
of  Nebrodes,  only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  traverses  the 
whole  breadth  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Gela;  the 
Haljreus,  Platani,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Himera  and  enters 
the  sea  at  Heraclea  Minoa;  and  the  Hypsas,  Belici,  also  on  the  S. 
coast,  a few  miles  E.  of  Selinus.  The  lakes  of  Sicily  are  unim- 
jx)rtant ; we  may  notice,  however,  Palicdmm  Laeus.  a deep  pool  of 
volcanic  origin,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Leontini,  the  waters  of  which 
were  set  in  commotion  by  jets  of  volcanic  gas  ;*  and  Pergus.'*  near 
Enna,  which  is  also  still  in  existence. 

§ 3.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sicily  of  whom  we  hear  are 
the  Sic&ni,  who  claimed  to  be  autochthons,  and  who,  in  historical 
times,  occupied  the  W.  and  N.W.  of  the  island.  A second  and 
more  widely-spread  race  were  the  Sietili  or  Sicilii  after  whom  the 
island  was  named,-  and  who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior ; 


MolUbas  expo«itum  Zephyrls  Lilybieon  : at  Arcton 

-£qaoiia  expertem  spectat  Boreanque  Peloros.  Mtt.  xiii.  724 

Jamque  Peloriaden,  Lilybneaque,  jamque  Pachynon 

Luatrarat,  term  cornua  prima  auic.  Fa»t.  iv.  479. 

• The  modem  name  is  derived  from  a Uahthouae  (Pharos)  which  once  stood  on 
it,  as  also  did  a temple  of  Neptune.  The  position  of  this  promontory  in  the 
Sicilian  straits  is  well  described  by  Virgil’s  expression  “ angutti  clauatra  Pelori  " 
(^.  iii.  411). 

' It  is  correctly  described  by  Virgil  as  formed  by  bold  projecting  rocks  : — 
nine  altas  cantes  projectaqw.  taxa  Pachyni 
Radimus.  .En.  iii.  699. 

’ * Rapidique  colunt  vada  flava  Symmthi.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  231. 

Quaque  Rymethmas  accipit  mquor  aquas.  Ov.  Faat.  iv.  472. 

’ The  pool  is  now  called  Logo  di  Naftia  from  the  naphtha  with  which  it  is 
impregnated.  Formerly  there  appear  to  have  been  two  separate  pools  or  craters  ; 
there  is  now  but  one.  The  spot  was  consecrated  to  the  indigenous  deities,  called 
Palici ; hence  Virgil  speaks  of  the  son  of  Arcens  as — 

Eductum  matris  luco,  Symsethia  circum 

Flumina  : pinguis  ubi  ct  placabilis  ora  Palici.  ..fin.  ix.  584. 

The  pool  is  described  by  Ovid  : — 

Perque  lacus  altos,  et  olentia  sulfure  fertnr 
Stagna  Palicorum,  rupta  ferventia  terra.  Met.  T.  40 

♦ Hand  procul  Henn®is  lacus  eat  a mccnibus  altte. 

Nomine  Pergus,  aquae,  &c.  Ov.  Met.  v.  385. 
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they  were  a Pelasgic  race,  and  crossed  over  into  Sicily  from  Italj' 
within  historical  times.  The  El^mi,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
island,  were  a distinct  people  of  no  great  importance.  In  addition  to 
these,  which  we  may  term  the  indigenous  races  of  Sicily,  numerous 
foreign  settlements  were  made  on  the  coasts  by  the  Phoenicians  and 
Greeks,  by  the  former  merely  for  trading  purposes,  by  the  latter  as 
permanent  colonies.  The  most  important  towns  of  Sicily  were 
founded  by  the  Greeks  between  750  and  600  b.c.  : Naxos  was  the 
first  in  point  of  time,  in  735 ; then  followed  in  rapid  succession 
Syracuse  in  734,  Messana,  of  uncertain  date,  Leontini  and  Cat&na 
about  730,  Megara  Hyblaea  about  726,  Gela  in  690,  Sellnus  in  626, 
and  Agrigentum  in  580,  all  of  which  rose  to  eminence,  and  some 
became  the  parents  of  fresh  colonics.  Naxus,  Leontini,  and  Catana, 
were  of  Ionian  origin  ; the  rest  were  Dorian.  The  Phoenicians  were 
gradually  driven  to  the  W.  by  the  Greeks,  and  were  at  last  confined 
to  three  towns  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  island,  viz.,  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  These  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage, 
probably  about  the  time  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Carthaginians  themselves  founded  several 
important  towns  about  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  particu- 
larly Lilybffium  and  Drep&num.  Several  important  towns  owed 
their  origin  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  405-368,  as  Tauromenium, 
which  arose  in  the  place  of  Naxos,  Tyndaris,  and  Alwsa  on  the  N. 
coast.  The  flourishing  period  of  the  Greek  towns  lasted  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily  in  241.  A long  series  of 
wars,  and  still  more  the  exactions  of  Roman  governors,  proved  fatal 
to  them,  and  in  Strabo’s  time  many  were  in  actual  ruins,  and  others 
in  a declining  state..  We  shall  describe  them  in  order,  commencing 
with  the  E,  coast. 

(1.)  Towns  on  Ote  E.  coast  from  N.  to  S. — Uess&na,  Messina,  stood 
on  the  Sicilian  straits  opposite  Rhegium  ; ^ it  owed  its  chief  importance 
partly  to  its  position  in  reference  to  Italy,  and  partly  to  the  excellence 
of  its  port,  formed  by  a projecting  spit  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in 
the  shape  of  a sickle  ‘ (whence  its  older  name  of  Zancle),  and  which 
constitutes  a natural  mole.  Immediately  behind  the  town,  which 
encircles  the  harbour,  rises  the  range  of  Neptunius.  Messana  was  first 
colonized  by  Chalcidians  of  Eretria,  having  been  previously  occupied  by 
the  native  Siceli.  In  494  it  was  seized  by  Samians  and  Milesians,  who 
had  emigrated  firom  Asia  Minor  after  the  fall  of  Miletus.  These  were 
driven  out  by  Anaxilas,  a Messenian,  who  crossed  with  a body  of  his 
countrymen  from  Rhegium,  and  changed  the  name  from  Zancle  to 


* Liquerat  et  Zanclcs,  adversaque  moania  Rhegi. — Ov.  JTet.  xiv.  3. 
Incumbena  Messana  freto  minimumque  revulsa 

l>i scrota  Italia  atque  Osco  memorabilis  ortu.  8il.  Ital.  xiv.  194. 

* Quiqne  locos  corrse  nomina  falcis  habet.  Ov,  Fast.  ir.  474. 
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Measana.  At  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  it  was  one  of 
the  moat  important  cities  in  Sicily.  Having  been  destroyed  in  39*j  by  the 

Carthaginians,  it  was  restored 
by  Dionysius,  and  regained  its 
prosperity.  It  fell  from  time 
to  time  imder  the  dominiou 
of  tyrants,  and  was  conquered 
by  Agathocles  of  Syracuse  in 
312,  who  introduced  into  it 
the  Mamertini  from  Campa- 
nia. After  the  death  of  Agar 
thocles  in  282,  these  Mam- 
ertini seized  the  town  and 
massacred  all  the  males  : thenceforth  it  was  named  Mamertina.  These 
bandits  were  attacked  in  271  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  against  whom  they 
called  in  the  aid,  first  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Romans,  who  entered  Sicily  as  the  allies  of  Messana  in  264,  and  were 
immediately  engaged  in  the  First  Punic  War.  Messana  was  constituted 
a fmderata  dvUag,  and  it  became  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
Sicilian  cities.  Near  it  was  the  famous,  and,  in  early  times,  much 
dreaded  whirlpool  named  CheuryhdiB.^  Nasos  was  situated  on  a low 
rocky  headland  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Acesines;  it  ranked  as  the 

oldest  of  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  having  been  foimded 
by  Chldcidians  in  b.C.  735. 
Its  early  history  is  not  known 
to  us  ; it  was  taken  by  Hip- 
pocrates of  Gela,  about  495, 
was  depopulated  by  Hieron 
in  476,  and  was  restored  about 
461.  It  fell  under  the  enmity 
of  Syracuse,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Athens  in  415;  and 
iu  403  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  Dionysius,*  and  its  inhabitants 
expatriated.  The  Siculi,  to  whom  the  territory  was  then  given,  erected 


Coin  of  Naxos. 


’ The  earliest  notice  of  this  occurs  in  Homer,  who  describes  it  as  opposite  to 
Scylla,  though  it  is  really  some  ten  miles  distant.  Scylla  offers  no  particular 
risks  to  the  navigator  : Charybdis,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be  dreaded  by 
the  ancients,  whose  vessels  were  small  and  undecked  ; even  at  the  present  day 
larger  vessels  are  sometimes  endangered  by  it.  It  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
opposite  currents,  which  are  much  affected  by  certain  winds.  The  following 
passages  illustrate  the  above  remarks ; — 

Tip  ff  VITO  dia  Xofni/Sdiv  ^appoifittX  fi^Xav  v£wp* 

Tplv  iiip  yap  r*  avuftnv  iir*  fffiari,  rpis  d*  avapoi^tl 
Ami'OI'.  Hou.  Od.  xil.  104. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  leevum  implacata  Charybdis 
Obsidet : atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abraptum  fluctus,  rursnsque  sub  auras 
Erigit  altemos,  et  sidera  verberat  undo.  jEn.  iii.  420. 

Scylla  latus  dextrum,  Imvum  irrequieta  Charybdis 

Infestant.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  730. 

Neo  Scyllss  soevo  conterruit  impetus  ore 

Nec  Tiolenta  suo  consumsit  in  orbe  Charybdis. — Tibull.  iv.  I,  71. 
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a new  town  about  three  miles  from  Naxos,  on  the  slope  of  Taurus,* 
which  they  named  Tanromeoliim,  and  which  is  still  called  Taormina. 
To  this  place  the  old  Naxian  es^es  were  brought  back  in  358  by  An- 
dromachus,  and  it  wa.T  henceforth  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  old  town.  It  appears  subsequently  to  have  fallen  under  the  power 
of  Syracuse,  and  ultimately  passed  with  the  rest  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a foederata  civitae,  and  afterwards  a colony. 
The  remains  of  Tauromenium  are  numerous,  and  consist  of  a theatre 
in  a very  perfect  state,  and,  in  point  of  size,  second  only  to  that  of 
Syracuse,  a building  styled  a naumachia,  parts  of  the  ancient  walls, 
reservoirs,  sepulchres,  tesselated  pavements,  &c.  The  position  of  this 
town  was  remarkably  strong ; it  stood  on  a projecting  ridge  some 
900  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  backed  by  an  inaccessible  rock  some 
509  feet  higher,  on  which  its  citadel  was  posted.  Cat&na  or  CaUns, 
Catania,  was  situated  midway  between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse, 
and  almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  i£tna.  It  was  found^  about 
6.C.  730  by  Naxos,  and  it  remained  independent  until  476,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Kero  I.,  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Leontini,  and  fresh  settlers 
from  Syracuse  and  Peloponnesus  introduced  in  their  stead.  In  461 
the  old  inhabitants  returned,  and  the  place  subsequently  attained  a high 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  Athenian  invasion,  Catana  was  seized  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians.  In  403  it  was  conquered  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  held  by  a body  of  Campanian  mercenaries  until  396. 
It  was  afterwards  governed  by  tyrants.  In  363  it  yielded  to  Rome,  and 
was  prosperous  until  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  from  whom  it 
suffered  much  : it  was  colonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Charondas,  and  the  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus. 
From  its  proximity  to  .(Etna,*  it  suffered  from  the  eruptions,  especially 
in  B.c.  121,  when  much  of  its  territory  was  overwhelmed.  The  remains 
of  Catana  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  and  consist  of  the  ruins  of  a 
theatre,  of  an  odeum,  of  baths,  and  of  an  aqueduct.  Leontini,  Lentini, 
was  situated  on  the  small  river  Lissus,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  stood  on  a hUl,  which 
divides  into  two  summits 
with  an  intervening  valley, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a 
district  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  was  founded 
by  Naxians  in  b.c.  730,  and 
retained  its  independence 
until  498,  when  it  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Hippo- 
crates of  Gela.  In  476  it  Coin  of  Leontini. 

was  subject  to  Hiero  of  Sy- 
racuse, but  in  466  it  was  again  independent,  and  at  its  highest  prosperity. 
Subsequently  it  became  entangled  in  disputes  with  its  powerful  neigh- 
bour Syracuse,  and  from  427  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest, 
it  was  either  subject  to  or  at  war  with  that  state.  Under  the  Romans 
it  sunk  into  a state  of  decay.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  orator 
Qorgias.  Megkra,  sumamed  Hyblsea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 


* lU  elevated  position  is  implied  in  the  following  line  : — 

Tauromenitana  cernunt  de  sedo  Charybdim.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  256. 
* Tom  Catane,  nimlum  ardent!  vioina  Typheso.  In.  xiv.  196. 
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in  Greece,  was  situated  on  a deep  bay  between  Catana  and  Syracuse, 
probably  at  Agotta.  It  was  founded  by  colonists  from  Megara  in 
Greece,  on  the  site  of  an  older  town  named  Hybla,  about  B.c.  72S, 
and  it  became  the  parent  of  Selinus.  In  481  it  was  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  until  415,  when  a new  town  arose  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus,  Cantaro,  sometimes  called  Megara, 
and  sometimes  Hybla,  which  was  held  by  the  Syracusans,  and  was 
captured  by  Marcellus  in  214.  The  neighbouring  hills  produced  ex- 
cellent  honey.*  Syrac&see,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Sicilian  cities, 
was  situated  on  a trumgular  plateau,  which  projects  into  the  sea  between 
two  bays,  that  on  the  S.  being  small,  and  forming  the  great  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  while  that  on  the  N.  stretches  out  as  far  as  Thapsus.  The 
extremity  of  the  hill  is  about  2A  miles  broad  ; inland  it  narrows 
gradually  till  it  terminates  in  a ridge  which  connects  with  the  table- 
land of  the  interior.  The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
depression  running  N.  and  S.,  about  a mile  from  the  sea.  Opposite  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  the  island  of  Ortygia,  between  which  and 
the  plateau  itself  a low  level  tract  intervenes.  S.  of  the  great  harbour 
rises  a peninsular  promontory  named  Plemmyrium.  The  town,  which 
was  founded  in  b.c.  784  by  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians  under  the 
guidance  of  Archias,  was  originally  built  on  Ortygia : subsequently,  by 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  it  had  been  extended  to  the  main- 
land, and  the  extremity  of  the  hill,  as  far  back  as  the  depression  already 
noticed,  was  built  over  and  described  as  the  “ outer  city  ” in  contra- 
distinction to  the  “ inner  city,”  or  acropolis  on  Ortygia,  At  this  period 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  snburb  outside  the  walls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Temenitis  on  the  S.  side  of  the  plateau:  the  whole  of  the 
triangular  space  at  the  back  of  the  "outer  city”  was  then  named 
Epipolae.  Subsequently,  however,  to  this  period,  an  extensive  suburb, 
named  Tyche,  grew  up  immediately  W.  of  the  "outer  city,”  or  as  it 
was  afterwards  called  Achradina  : Temenitis  was  also  enlarged,  and  its 
name  changed  to  Neapolis : the  low  ground  between  the  “ outer  ” and 
" inner  ” cities  was  built  over  : and  finally  the  whole  of  the  triangular 
space  was  enclosed  within  walls  by  Dionysius  I.  The  city  was  thus 
composed  of  five  towns,  vis.  Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tyche,  Epipolse,  and 
Neapolis.  1.  Ortygia^  was  an  island  of  oblong  shape,  about  a mile 
in  length,  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the  great  harbour.  It  was 
joined  to  the  mainland  in  the  first  instance  by  a causeway,  but  in  the 
Roman  period  by  a bridge.  It  contained  the  famous  fountain  of 
Arethflsa,^  the  citadel,  a magnificent  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  there 


' Florida  quam  multas  Hybla  tuetur  apes.  Ov.  Trist.  v.  6,  38. 

Hybleois  apibus  florem  depasta  salicti.  Viao.  Scl.  i.  33. 

^ Ortygia  was  held  sacred  to  Diana,  and  is  hence  desribed  by  Pindar  as  “the 
couch  of  Artemis,”  and  the  “ sister  of  Delos”  : — 

’Atxnvtviia  <rtixviv  ’AA^eoi), 

KAeii'at'  Svpajco<r<rdi<  SaXot,  'Oprvyia, 

'ApreVi8os, 

AdAov  Koviym^a.  iVda.  i.  1. 

• Arcthusa  was  supposed  to  be  connected  by  a submarine  current  with  the 
Alpheus  in  Elis  : — 

Alpheum  fama  cst  hue,  Elidis  amnem, 

Occultas  egisse  vias  subter  mare ; qui  nunc 

Ore,  Arethusa,  tuo  Siculis  confunditur  undis.  jEn.  iii.  694. 
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are  conaidei-able  remains  built  into  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Colonne,  a temple  of  Diana,  the  palace  of  Hiero,  and  other  edifices. 
2.  Achradina,  “ the  outer  city  ” of  Thucydides,  contained  the  forum, 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  a theatre,  and  the  catacombs.  3. 
Tyche,  so  named  cdter  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune,  became  one  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  Syracuse,  subsequently  to  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition.  4.  Keapolis,  “the  new  city,"  contained  the 
theatre,  capable  of  holding  24,<)ciU  spectators,  an  amphitheatre,  several 
temples,  and  the  Lautumiae,  or  quarries.  5.  EpipSlsB,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  plateau  W.  of 
Achradina,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  most  inland  and  highest 
portion  of  it.  This  contained  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  now  called  Mongt- 
belliti,  erected  probably  by  Dionysius,  and  enlarged  by  Hiero  II. 


Hap  of  Syracuse  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 


Syracuse  possessed  two  ports,  the  great  harbour,  the  entrance  to  which 
was  on  the  S.  side  of  Ortygia,  a land-locked  bay,  15  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  small  harbour  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina.  A fine 


Extremum  hone,  Arethusa,  mlhl  concede  lahorem. 

Pauca  moo  Gallo,  sed  quec  legat  ipsa  LycorU, 

Carmina  sunt  dicenda  ; neget  quis  canuina  Gallo  1 
Sic  tibi,  cum  fluctus  subterlahere  Sicanoa, 

Doris  amara  suam  non  intermisceat  undam.  Viao.  Sol.  x.  1. 
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aqueduct,  constructed  by  Gtelon,  and  improved  by  Hiero,  supplied  the 
town  with  water.  About  1 1 miles  from  Neapolis,  and  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Anapus,  stood  the  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  about 
which  a village  named  Polichne  grew  up,  and  which  was  important  as  a 
military  post,  commanding  the  bridge  over  the  Anapus,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  gi'cat  harbour.  Syracuse  was  originally  governed  by  an 
aristocracy ; this  was  superseded  by  a democracy  in  about  486,  and 
this  by  a tyranny'  in  the  jasrson  of  Gelon  in  485.  Under  the  reigns  of 
Oelon  (485-478;,  and  Hiero  (47B-467),  Syracuse  became  wealthy  and 
prosperous : Hiero’s  successor,  Tbrasybulus,  was  exx>elled  after  a brief 
reign  on  account  of  his  cruelty,  and  a democracy  was  established.  In 
415  the  Athenians  appeared  before  Syiucuse  ; in  414  the  siege  of  the 
town  was  commenced,  and  ended  in  the  following  year  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Athenians.  In  405  the  democi-acy  was  succeeded  by  a 
tyranny  in  the  person  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  a long  and 
prosperous  rei^,  and  was  followed,  in  367,  by  his  son,  Dionysius  the 
younger,  whose  reign  was  quite  of  a different  character,  and  w'ho  was 

expelled  by  Timoleon  in 
343.  For  abont  26  years 
a republic  prevailed  : but, 
in  317,  Agathocles  re-es- 
tablLshed  the  tyranny.  He 
reigned  until  289,  and  then 
followed  an  interval  of 
anarchy  and  dissension 
Coin  of  Syracuse.  until  270,  when  the  Syra- 

cusans elected  Hiero  II. 
as  their  king.  During  his  reign  the  town  was  peaceable  and  prosperous, 
mainly  through  the  wise  policy  which  he  adopted  towards  Rome.  His 
successor,  Hieronymus,  adopts  another  line,  and  joined  the  Cartha- 
ginians ; this  resulted  in  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Marcellus,  prolonged 
through  the  skill  of  Archimedes  for  two  years,  but  ending  in  its  capture 
in  212.  The  modem  Syracuse  is  a comparatively  small  town  confined 
to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

(2).  On  the  8.  Coosf. —Camaiina,  Cainarana,  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis,  about  40  miles  W.  of  Ih-om.  Pachy- 
nus.  It  was  founded  by  Syracuse  in  b.c.  599,  and  in  46  years  it  was 
strong  enough  to  attempt  a revolt  against  its  parent  city,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  unsuccessful,  and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
town  in  552.  In  495  it  was  rebuilt  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela,  and  in 
485  w'as  again  destroyed  by  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants.  In  461 
it  was  for  a third  time  rebuilt,  and  for  the  next  50  yeai-s  reached  a 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  which  was  terminated  in  405  by  the  invasion 
of  its  territory  by  the  Carth.aginians,  and  the  temporary  withdrawal  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  258  it  was  betrayed  to  the  Cartb.-^nians,  but  was 
speedily  recovered  by  the  Romans.  In  255  the  Roman  fleet  was  wrecked 
neai'  it.  Adjacent  to  the  town  was  a marsh,  which  rendered  the  air  un- 
healthy : the  citizens  drained  this,  in  opposition  to  the  warning  of  an 
oracle,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  exposed  their  walls  to  their  enemies  : hence 
arose  a proverbial  saying.*  Oela,  Terranova,  was  situated  at  the  mouth 


* iciVct  Ka^dphvav’  aKiyrirof  yap  Oifjiftvwv, 

Nunquam  concessa  moveri 

Apparet  Camarina  procul.  /Em.  ill,  700. 

£t  cui  non  licitum  fatis,  Camarina,  moTeri.  Sil.  Ital*  xiw  19S. 
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of  a river  of  the  eame  name,’  between  Camarina  and  Agrigentum.  It 
was  foimded  by  a joint  colony  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  in  b.c.  690,  and 
in  582  it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  found  Agrigentum.  Its  consti- 
tution was  originally  oligarchical  ; but  in  505  Cleander  established  a 
tyranny,  and  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Hippocrates  in  498,  under  whom 
it  attained  a very  high  pitch  of  power,  and  by  Gelon,  in  491,  who 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself,  and  removed 
much  of  the  population  thither.  These  returned  to  their  native  city 
in  466,  and  a period  of  prosiierity  followed  until  406,  when  the  town 
was  b^ieged,  and  in  the  next  year  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  After 
various  fortunes,  its  final  ruin  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Phintias,  the  city  founded  by  the  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum. To  the  W.  of  the  town  are  the  broad  plains  named  Campi 
Geloi,  celebrated  for  their  extreme  fertility.  Gela  was  the  birth- 
place of  Apollodorus,  a comic  poet,  and  the  place  to  which  .^schylus 
retired,  and  where  he  ended  liis  days.  Argentum,  Girgenti,  the 
Acragas’  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Latin  poets,  was  situated  about 
midway  between  Gela  and 
Selinus.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  between  2 and  3 miles 
from  the  sea,  at  the  base 
of  which  flowed  the  small 
river  Acragas.  It  was 
founded  by  Gela  in  b.c. 

582.  It  soon  fell  under  the 
power  of  despots,  of  whom 
phalaris  (about  570)  was 
the  first,  and  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alcamenes,  Al-  Coin  of  Agiigeniuiu. 

cander,  Theron,  who  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  480,  and  Thrasydseus  in  472.  A democracy 
followed,  and  under  it  Agrigentum  spent  60  years  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity, during  which  its  population  is  computed  to  have  amounted  to 
200,000.  This  happy  period  was  terminated  by  the  destruction  of  the 
city  in  405,  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Timoleon  in  340, 
and  again  attained  a high  pitch  of  power.  In  309  it  took  the  lead  in  the 
war  against  Agathocles,  but  without  success.  After  his  death  Phintias 
became  despot  of  the  city.  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  was  consequently  besieged  by  the  Romans,  who  took 
it  after  7 months,  in  262.  It  was  again  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  255,  retaken  and  held  by  them  in  the  Second  ^nic 
War,  and  finally  recovered  by  Rome  in  210.  Under  the  Romans  it 
still  flourished,  though  not  again  historically  famous.  Its  ruins  are 
extensive  and  beautiful ; 7 among  them  we  may  notice  the  so-called 


’ Immanisque  Gela,  fluvii  cognomine  dicta.  jSn.  iii.  702. 

The  river  Gela  is  at  times  an  impetuous  torrent ; hence  Ovid — 

Et  tc,  Torticibus  non  adeunde  Gela.  Fast.  iv.  470. 

* Ovid  adopts  the  Greek  form  in  the  line, — 

nimeraque  el  Bidymen,  Acragantaque  Tanromenonque. — Fati.  hr.  475. 

' These  justify  the  enoTmium  which  Pindar  passes  on  it  as  “ the  fairest  oi 
mortal  cities — 


Aircu  at,  ^HXiy\aje,  jcoA- 
Atora  fipOTtay  voAtW, 
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temples  of  Juno  Lacinia  and  of  Concord,  both  of  the  Doric  order,  the 
basement  and  some  fragments  of  the  great  temple  of  Olympian  Jove, 
and  the  foundation  walls  of  several  other  temples.  Agngentum  was 
the  birth-place  of  Empedocles  and  other  famous  men : it  was  celebrated 
for  the  luxury,  the  hospitality,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of  its 
citizens,  the  last  of  which  qualities  was  specially  manifested  in  their 
sepulchral  monuments.  Heraclea,  sumamed  Minha,  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  Its  surname 
was  attributed  traditionally  to  its  having  been  founded  by  Minos,  king 
of  Crete.  In  historical  times  it  appears  first  as  a colony  of  Selinus  ; it 
was  subsequently,  in  b c.  510,  seized  by  Spartans,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Heraclea.  It  was.  soon  after  destroyed  by  the  Cariiiagiuians,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  remained  in  their  hands,  with  but  few  intervals,  until 
the  time  of  the  Homan  conquest.  During  this  period  it  derived  impor- 
tance from  the  circumstance  that  the  Halycus  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  districts.  Selinus  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Sicilian  Megara  about  B.C.  6‘J8,  and  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  parsley  {<rt\iv6s)  found  there.* 
It  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  on  two 
occasions,  viz.  in  409,  when  no  leas  than  16,000  of  its  citizens  were 
killed,  and  5000  taken  captive,  and  in  250  when  its  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  Lilybaeum.  Near  it  were  some  sulphureous  springs,  called 
Thermo!  Selinuntise,  which  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans. 
The  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  remains  of  5 large  and  1 small  Doric 
temples  within  the  walls,  and  3 temples  of  yet  larger  dimensions  outside 
the  walls,  of  the  largest  of  which  3 columns  are  still  standing,  mark  the 
site  of  the  town  at  Torre  dei  Tulci.  Lilybaeun,  Martala,  was  situated 
on  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  extreme  W.  of  the  island. 
It  was  founded  by  Carthaginians  about  b.c.  397,  and  became  their 
stronghold  in  Sicily,  being  the  nearest  point  to  the  African  continent.’ 
In  250  it  was  increased  % the  addition  of  the  population  of  Selinus, 
and  in  the  same  year  commenced  the  siege  of  it  by  the  Romans,  which 
lasted  for  10  years,  and  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  peace  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Thenceforth  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  became  the  chief  port  for  African 
commerce,  and  the  residence  of  one  of  the  2 quoistors  of  Sicily.  Nu- 
merous vases,  sculptures,  and  coins,  have  been  found  on  its  site : the 
latter  are  of  a Greek  character,  a • circumstance  which  shows  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily. 

(3).  On  the  N.  Coast. — Eryx,  S.  Giuhano,  was  situated  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  hill  of  the  same  name,*  about  2 miles  from  the  sea-coast.  Both 


^pcrc^i'ar  a- 
T*  hn  fiaXofiorcv 

'Saittt  ’Aicpdyai’TOC  cl/* 
ifuinv  KoXMvav^  Pyth»  xll.  1. 

• It  s/'ems  to  have  been  yet  more  famous  for  its  palm-trees 

Tcque  datis  Unquo  Tentis,  Selinus.  # /En,  iii.  705. 

Audax  Hybla  fa>-is,  palmisque  arbusta  Selinus. — Sit.  Ital.  xiv.  200. 
^ The  entrance  to  the  harbour  was  dangerous  from  shoals  and  reefs 

Et  rada  dura  lego  saxis  LibybeVa  caecis.  jlSn  iU.  706. 

* See  note  7,  p,  591. 
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the  town  and  the  famous  temple  of  Venus  appear  to  have  been  of 
Pelasgio  origin,  nor  do  the  Greeks  ever  appear  to  have  settled  here.  It 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  under  them 
until  its  capture  by  Pyrrhus  in  b.c.  278.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  260,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Drepanum.  It 
appears  to  have  been  partly  rebuilt,  and  it  was  again  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  First  Punic 
War.  Drepanum,  or  Drepana,  Trapani,  was  situated  about  6 miles 
from  Eryx,  immediately  opposite  to  the  ^Egates.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  promontory  on  which  it  stood,  which  resembled  a sickle 
(Sperdinj)  in  shape.*  It  was  founder'  by  the  'Carthaginian  general  , 
Hamilcar  in  B.c.  260,  and  was  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx; 
it  was  retained  by  Carthage  until  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  besieged  by  Lutatius  Catulus,  and  taken  after  the  battle 
of  the  jEgates  in  241.  Segesta,  the  Egesta  or  .Sgesta  of  the  Greeks, 
was  situated  on  a hill  about  6 miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  3 miles 
N.W.  of  Calatafimi.  Its  origin  was  mythically  ascribed  to  the  Tro- 
jans,* and  it  appears  to  have  been  neither  a Greek  nor  a native  Sicanian 
town.  It  was  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Selinus,  and  is  historii^ally  famous  as  having  given  occasion  to 
the  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily.  In  409  it  was  taken  and  des- 
troyed by  the  Carthaginians,  was  rebuilt,  and  captured  in  307  by 
Agathocles,  who  destroyed  its  citizens,  changed  its  name  to  Dicaeopolis, 
and  peopled  it  with  fugitives  from  all  quarters.  It  was,  however, 
reoccupied  by  its  old  inhabitants,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  until  264,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a temple  and  theatre,  the  former  of  which  is  in 
a very  perfect  state,  and  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ruins  in  Sicily : it  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  has  6 columns  in  front  and  14  on  each  side. 
PanormuB,  Palermo,  stood  on  an  extensive  bay,  now  named  the  Gulf  of 
Palermo,  about  50  miles 
from  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  island.  It  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Machanath  “a 
camp,”  but  received  its 
historical  name  from  the 
Greeks,  who  named  it  from 
its  spacious  bay,  Panormus, 
or  “all-port."  The  Car- 
thaginians made  it  one  of  Coin  of  Panonnus. 

their  chief  naval  stations, 

and,  with  the  exception  of  a short  time  when  Pyrrhus  became  master  of 
it  in  276,  they  held  it  until  254,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Under  its  walls  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated  by  C.  Metellus  in 
250.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a flourishing  town,  and  received 


* Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Anchiscs  : — 

Hinc  Drepani  me  portus  rt  illictabilis  ora 
Accipit.  Hie,  pelagi  tot  tempestatibua  actus, 

Heu  genitorem,  omnis  cans  casusque  ierumen, 

Amitto  Anchisen.  jEn.  iii.  707. 

* Virgil  attributes  its  foundation  to  Acestes  and  calls  the  toi^n  Acesta : — 

Urbem  appellabunt  permijso  nomine  Acestam.— ..Kn.  r.  718. 

Silitts  Italicus  (xiv.  220)  describes  it  as  Trojana  Acesta. 

■ ANC.  GEOG.  2 D 
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several  special  privileges.  It  also  received  colonies  under  Augustus, 
Vespasian,  and  Hadrian.  The  town  consisted  of  an  inner  and  outer 
oily,  each  with  its  separate  inclosure  of  walls.  Numerous  inscriptions 
and  coins  have  been  found  on  its  site.  Himera  was  situated  some 
distance  E.  t>f  PanormUs,  near  Termini.  It  was  founded  by  Chalcidians 

of  Zancle,  mixed  with  Sy- 
racusans, in  B.C.  648.  The 
earliest  notice  of  it  is  in 
560,  when  it  was  under 
the  power  of  Phalaris  of 
Agrigentum.  In  490  it  re- 
ceived Scythes,  the  tyrant 
of  Zancle,  and  shortly  after 
itself  became  subject  to  a 
tyrant  named  Terillus,  and 
Coin  of  Ilinieia.  it  was  at  his  invitation  that 

the  Carthaginians  made 
their  first  great  expedition  into  Sicily,  which  ended  in  their  total  defeat 
by  Therou  of  Agrigentum  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  in  480.  The  town  then 
became  subject  to  Theron,  who  placed  his  son  Thrasydseus  in  charge  of 
it.  In  476  a large  number  of  disafifected  citizens  were  put  to  death  and 
exiled,  and  the  town  was  replenished  with  Dorian  settlers.  On  the 
death  of  Theron  in  472  Himera  became  independent,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  state  of  prosperity  until  408,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians.  In  405  the  surviving  inhabitants  founded  a new 
town,  named  Themue,  from  some  hot  springs  ; this  appears  to  have 
become  an  important  town,  and  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus.  The 
baths  were  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and  still  exist  under  the 
name  of  Bagni  di  S.  Galogero.  The  old  town  was  probably  situated 
about  8 miles  to  the  \V.  at  Torre  di  BonfomeUo,  where  vases,  bronzes. 
Sic.,  have  been  found.  Himera  Was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus,'*  and  Thermae  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles.  Hylse,  Milazzo,  was 
situated  on  a promontory,  opposite  to  the  Liparaean  Islands.  It  was 
founded  by  Zanclaeans  some  time  before  B.c.  648,  and  always  remained 
a dependency  of  Messana.  In  427  it  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians 
under  Laches  ; in  315  it  was  captured  by  Agathocles  ; and  in  270  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Mamertines  by  Hiero  of  Syracuse. 
It  sank  into  insignificance  under  the  Romans.*  The  bay,  which  lies 
E.  of  the  promontory,  was  the  scene  of  the  defeats  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  by  Duilius  in  260,  and  of  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  by  Agrippa 
in  36.  Near  Mylse  stood  a famous  temple  of  Diana.* 

(4).  In  the  Dderjor.— Centurlpa,  CentorW," stood  on  a lofty  hill,  S.W. 
of  Mount  AEtna,  and  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a stronghold  of  the 
Siculi,  and  as  generally  preserving  its  independence,  though  occasionally 
under  tyrants,  and  at  one  time  subject  to  Agathocles.  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  it  became  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Sicily,  being  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a remarkably  fertile  corn-producing  district.  Hybla,  sumamed 

^ Littora  Therroanun,  prisca  dotata  Canusna, 

Armavcre  sues,  qua  mergitur  Himera  punto 
.£olio. 

* Et  justi  quondam  portus,  nunc  littore  solo 
Subsidium  inAdum  fiigicntibus  tequora,  Mylse. 

Millc  Thoantete  sedes  Phacelina  Dianse. 


SiL.  Itai,.  xiv.  23J. 

Id.  xiv.  201. 

Id.  xir.  260. 
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Major,  was  situated  S.  of  ^tna,  and  near  the  Symsethus,  probably  at 
Palemo.  It  was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  became  in  later  times  depen- 
dent on  Catena.  Its  history  is  unimportant,  and  much  confusion  exists 
in  the  notices  of  this  and  of  the  other  Hybla.  Sima,  or  Henna,  Castro 
Giovanni,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  where  it 
occupied  a position  of  re- 
markable strength,  on  the 
level  summit  of  a gigantic 
hill,  the  sides  of  which 
are  precipitous.  It  was  a 
Siculian  town,  and  retained 
its  independence  until  the 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Sy- 
racuse, who  gained  posses- 
sion of  it  by  treachery. 

In  214  its  citizens  were  CoiuofEnna. 

naassacred  by  the  liomans, 

and  in  the  ^rvile  War  in  134-132  it  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurgents.  Enna  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place  where  Pluto 
canied  off  Proserpine  it  possessed  a very  famous  temple  of  Ceres. 

Of  the  less  important  towns  we  may  notice — (11.  On  the  E.  Coast — 
Callipolis,  a colony  of  Naxos,  N,  of  Tauromenium,  destTOyed  at  an  etirly 
period,  probably  by  Hippocrates  of  Gela;  and  Helornm,  or  Heloms,  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,*  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  of 
which  it  was  a dependency,  and  probably  a colony.  On  the  S.  Coast — 
Motya,  between  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum,  a Phcenician  colony,  captured 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  397,  after  a desperate  defence,  but  recovered 
by  Himilco  in  396,  who,  however,  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Liljbseum 
— Solus,  or  Solmitnm,  Solanto,  about  12  miles  east  of  Panormus,  a 
Phoenician  colony,  and  one  of  their  last  positions  in  the  island,  subse- 
quently in  the  hands  of  the  Garthaginians,  with  whom  it  remained 
until  the  First  Punic  War — Cophalaediam,*  Cefalu,  E.  of  Himera,  oiigi- 


’ This  event  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a small  lake,  fringed  with  flowery 
meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  with  a cavern  near  it,  whence  Pluto 
issued.  The  pl.ace  is  still  shown,  but  the  flowers  have  disappeared.  Ovid  calls 
the  lake  Fergus  (see  p.  692).  The  myth  is  told  at  length  in  Met.  v.  385-408,  and 
more  briefly  by  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Enna  dedm  lucis  sacras  dedit  ardua  dextras. 

Hie  specus,  ingentem  laxans  telluris  hiatum. 

Caecum  iter  ad  manes  tenCbroso  limite  pandit. 

Qua  novus  ignotas  Ilymemeus  venit  in  oras. 

Hao  Stygius  quondam,  stimulantc  Cupidine,  rector 
Ausus  adire  diem,  msestoque  Acherontc  rellcto 
Egit  in  illicitas  currum  per  inania  terras. 

Turn  rapta  praeceps  Ennaea  virgine  flexit 
Attonitos  cccli  visu  lucemque  paventes 

In  Styga  rursus  cquoa,  et  praedam  condidit  umbris.  — xiv.  238. 

• This  river,  now  the  Abiaso,  stagnates  about  its  mouth,  but  in  its  upper 
course  is  a brawling  impetuous  torrent ; the  following  descriptions  are  equally 
correct  of  its  different  parts : — 

' Exsupero  pricpingue  solum  stagnantis  Ilelori. — .£«.  iii  698, 

Undae  clamosua  Helorus.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  269. 

, > Qomque  procelloso  Ccphaloedias  ora  profundo 

Caeruleis  horret  campis  pascentia  cetc.  In.  xiv.  252. 
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ually  only  a fortress  on  a lofty  rock  belonging  to  the  Himeracans,  but 
afterwards  a town,  first  noticed  in  S9S,  and  captured  by  treachery  by 
the  Romans  in  25-1 — Halesa,  or  Alsesa,  near  Ttisa,  on  the  N.  coast,  a 
Siculian  town,  founded  in  b.c.  403  by  citizens  of  Herhita  and  others, 
and  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Sicily,  until  ruined 
by  the  exactions  of  Verres — Calacte,'  Caronia,  situated  K.  of  Halesa,  on 
a portion  of  the  coast  which,  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  was  named 
the  fair  coast,”  a name  which  was  subsequently  affixed  to  a town 
founded  by  Sicilians  and  others  about  b.c.  400 — Aluntinm,  San  Marco, 
R.  of  Calacte,  a place  which  suffered  severely  from  the  exaction^  of 
Verres — Tyndaris,  Tindaro,  W.  of  Mylse,  founded  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius in  B.c.  395,  and  peopled  with  Messenians,  the  head-quarters  of 
Agrippa  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius — and  Abacaenum,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Myla;,  about  4 miles  from  the  N.  coast,  a city  of  the 
Siculi,  and  at  one  time  a place  of  importance,  but  from  the  time  of 
Hiero  insignificant. 

(2).  In  the  Interior. — £tna,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  originally  a Siculian  town  with  the  name  of  Inessa,  but 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  colonists  whom  Hiero  had  sent  to  Gatana, 
and  who  changed  its  name  to  yEtna  ; it  was  a strongly  situated  place, 
vainly  attacked  by  Laches  in  426,  seized  by  Dionysius  in  403,  and 
peopled  by  him  with  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  held  it  till  339. 
Agyrrinm,  S.  Filippo  d'Argiro,  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  hill,  between 
Centuripa  and  £nna,  a Siculian  town,  first  noticed  in  b.c.  404  as  the 
residence  of  a ■ powerful  prince,  named  Agyris,  under  the  Romans  a 
place  of  wealth  and  importance  from  the  fertility  of  its  territory  in 
orn,  also  known  as  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodorus  Sicruus. 
Engynm,  Gangi  Vetere,  S.  of  Halesir,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  the 
Magna  Mater,  which  was  plundered  by  Verres.  Halicyee,  ^lemi,  10 
miles  S.  of  Segesta,  a town  which,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  joined  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  and  was  rewarded  with  immunity  from 
taxes  and  other  privileges.  Entella,  Bocca  d'Entella,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hypsas,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acestes,  first  noticed  in 
B.c.  404  as  being  seized  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  and  held  by 
them  until  about  345,  when  the  Carthaginians  obtained  possession  of 
t.  Herbita,  Nicotia,  10  miles  N.W.  of  Agyrium,  first  noticed  in  b.c. 
445,  as  under  the  rule  of  a tyrant  named  Archonides,  who  held  out 
against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  ; it  is  better  known  iff  connexion  with 
the  exactions  of  Verres.  Uorgantia,  S.W.  of  Catana,  a Siculian  town, 
first  noticed  in  B.c.  459,  as  being  taken  by  Ducetius,  and  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  Mensenum,  Mineo,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  Leontini,  a Siculian  city,  founded  by  Ducetius  in  b.c.  459, 
conquered  by  Dionysius  in  396,  and  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
ilourishing  towns  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  Aorse,  I'alazzolo,  on  a lofty 
hill,  24  miles  W.  of  Syracuse,  of  which  it  was  a colony,  planted  in  b.c. 
663,  and  to  which  it  was  valuable  as  a military  post.  CasmSnte, 
founded  by  Syracusans  in  b.c.  643,  and  noticed  by  Herodotus  as  the 
place  whither  the  exiled  Gamori  retired. 

Off  the  coast  of  Sicily  lie  two  groups  of  islands— the  JEgg.tes  Insnlss, 
off  the  W.  angle,  containing  three  islands,  named  Hieni,  JEgffsa,  and 
Phorbantia,  and  historically  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Luta- 
tius  Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.c.  241,  which  put  an  end  to 


* Littus  piscosa  Calacte.  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  251. 
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the  first  Punic  War.*  : and  the  volcanic  proup  variously  named  folite, 
from  the  Homeric  island  .Holus,*  Volcanis  or  HepluestisB,  from  their 
volcanic  character,*  and  lipareee,  after  J.ipara,  the  largest  of  the  group, 
a name  which  they  still  retain  as  the  Lipari  Islands.  There  are  7 
larger  and  several  smaller  islands  : of  these,  Hlera,  Vuleano,  the  must 
southerly,  and  Strongyle,  StromboU,  the  most  northerly,  were  active 
volcanoes : Lipara  was  the  only  one  that  possessed  any  considerable 
population,  together  witli  a town,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Cnidus  in 
B.C.  627,  and  a place  of  some  historical  importance  ; Didymp.  Saliua, 
derived  its  name  from  the  twin  conical  mountains  on  it ; Phosniousa, 
Fdieudi,  from  its  palms  {(potviKcs) ; Ericusa,  Alicudi,  from  its  heath 
{ipflnv),  and  Euonymos,  Panaria,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying 
on  the  left  hand,  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  to  Sicily. 

History. — The  histoi'y  of  Sicily  resolves  itself  very  much  into  those 
of  its  seveial  towns.  These  have  been  already  related,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a connected  statement  of  the  states  which  held  the  pre- 
dominant power  at  different  periods.  During  the  6th  cent.  B.c.  Gela 
and  Agrigentum  were  the  most  powerful  cities.  Syracuse  first  rose 
under  Oelon  in  485,  and  attained  the  ascendency  over  the  Greek  towns, 
both  under  him  and  under  his  successor  Hiero.  On  the  expulsion  of 
Thrasybulus  in  467,  most  of  the  towns  adopted  a democi’atic  govern- 
ment, and  from  461  to  409  they  retained  their  independence  of  Syracuse, 
and  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity.  The  Cai-thaginians,  who 
had  failed  in  their  first  endeavour  to  obtain  a footing  in  Sicily  in  b.c. 
48(1,  were  more  successful  in  409.  when  they  took  Selinus,  Himera, 
and  Agrigentum,  and  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  W.  of  the 
island.  To  counteract  this  power,  the  Greek  cities  threw  themselves 
more  under  the  authority  of  Syracuse,  which  was  raised  by  Dionysius  I. 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  eastern  Sicily.  Internal  dissensions  followed, 
and  at  length,  by  the  aid  of  Timnleon  in  343,  the  cities  were  restored  to 
liberty.  Again  Syracuse  became  predominant  under  Agathocles  from 
317  to  289.  Agrigentum  had  now  revived,  and  was  the  second  town  in 
Sicily.  Under  Hiero  II.  Syracuse  was  flourishing,  and  the  other  cities, 


* I • Ilis  super,  tevi 

Flore  vireas,  avct  .Egates  abolcre,  parcntum 
Ucdccus,  Hc  Siculo  dcmergere  foedera  ponto.  Sil.  Ital.  i.  GO. 

* It  was  the  fabled  residence  of  .F.olus,  tbe  god  of  the  winds  : — 

Nimborum  in  patriam,  loca  ftcta  furentibus  .4ustris, 

.£oliam  venit.  Hie  vasto  rex  .Eolns  antro 
Luctantea  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  careere  froenat. 
llli  indignantes,  magno  cum  murmure  mentis, 

Circum  claustra  fremunt.  Cclsa  sedet  .Eolus  arce, 

Sceptra  tenens;  mollitque  animos,  ct  tcmperat  iras. — jSn.  i.  51. 

* Or  as  being  (according  to  the  mythical  account)  the  workshop  of  Vulcan  : — 

Jam  siccato  nectare  turgcns 

Brachia  Vuleanus  Lipariea  nigra  taberna.  Jcv.  xili.  44. 

Insula  Sicanium  juxtn  latus  .Eollamque 
Erigitur  I.iparen,  fumantibus  ardua  saxis  : 

Quam  subtcr  specus  et  Cyclopum  cxesa  caminis 
Antra  .Etntea  tonant,  validique  incudibus  ictus 
Auditi  referunt  gcmituin,  striehintquc  cavernis 
StrictursD  Chalybum,  ct  fornacibus  ignis  anhelat ; 

Vulcani  domus,  et  Vulcania  nomine  tellus.  yEn.  viii.  41G. 
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which  adopted  the  side  of  Carthage  in  the  First  Punic  War,  were  reduced 
by  the  Romans.  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  fell  in  ‘212,  and 
the  whole  island  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Roman  province. 
It  Bulfered  severely  from  the  Servile  waie  in  135-1.12,  and  103-100, 
from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  and  subsequently  from  those  of  Sextus 
Pompeius.  It  was  originally  governed  by  a pr*tor  and  two  quaestors, 
but  it  was  placed  by  Augustus  under  a proconsul. 


§ 4.  Hellta,  Malta,  lies  about  50  miles  S.  of  Sicily:  it  is  about 
17  miles  long,  and  9i  broad,  and  is  separated  only  by  a narrow 

channel  from  the  island 
of  Oanlos,  Oozo.  Melita 
was  conveniently  situated 


was  from  an  early  period 
occupied  by  a Phoenician 
settlement.  It  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
Coin  of  Melita.  giiiians,  who  held  it  until' 

the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Tib.  Sempronius,  in  B.c.  218.  It  was  famous 
for  its  wool,^  and  for  the  manufacture  of  a fine  cotton  fabric, 
known  at  Rome  as  “ vestis  Melitensis.’’  It  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  its  coasts  (Acts,  xxviii.) ; the 
memory  of  this  event  is  preserved  in  the  title  of  St.  Paul’s  Bay,  on 
the  N E.  coast  of  the  island.  W.  of  Melita  lies  the  .small  and  barren 
isle  of  Cosyrai*  Puntellaria, 

§ 5.  The  large  island  of  Sardinia)  the  Sardo  of  the  Greeks,  lies  S. 
of  Corsica,  and  N.W.  of  Sicily,  and  is  distant  only  120  geographical 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  form  resembles  an  oblong  paral- 
lelogram its  length  is  above  140  geographical  -miles,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  60.  It  is  traversed  by  a chain  of  mountains 


^ Tclaque  Buperba 

Lanigera  Melite.  Sir,.  Ital.  xlv.  250 

® Ovid  contrasts  the  barrenness  of  Cosyra  with  the  fertility  of  Malta : the 
contrast  does  not  hold  good  as  regards  the  latter  island,  which  is  rocky  and 
dry  : — 

Fertilis  est  Melite,  sterili  vicina  Cosyree 

Insula,  quam  Libyci  verberat  unda  f^ti*  Fast,  iii.  567. 

^ It  resembles  somewhat  the  print  of  a man’s  foot,  and  hence  was  named 
, Ichnusa  by  the  Greeks  : — 

Insula,  fluctisono  circumvallata  profuudo, 

Castigatur  aquis,  compressaque  gurgirte  terras 
Enormes  cohlbet  nudee  sub  imagine  plant®. 

Inde  Ichnusa  prios  Gruiis  nicmorata  colonis, 

• Mox  Libyci  Sardus  gcncroso  sanguine  fldens 

Herculis,  ex  i^ese  mutavit  nomina  terr®. 

Atfluxere  ctiam,  ct  sedcs  posuerc  coactas 

Dispersi  i)clago,  post  eruLi  Tergama,  Teucri.  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  355. 
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from  N.  to  S.,  a portion  of  which  in  the  N.  was  named  Ine^  Montes, 
from  the  violent  storms  which  sailors  encountered  oft’  that  part  of 
the  island.  There  are  several  plains  of  considerable  extent  in  the 
S.  and  W.  parts.  The  risers  are  small,  but  numerous  : the  chief  are 
the  Thyrsns,  Tirso,  and  the  Saeer  Flnvins,  H.  di  Pabillonis,  on  the  W. 
coast;  the  Termos,  Temo,  on  the  N.;  and  the  Ceedrius,  Flume  del 
Orosei,  on  the  E.  coast.  The  climate  of  Sardinia  has  been  in  all 
ages  unhealthy  the  soil  was  fertile,®  and  yielded  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  among  the  special  productions  of  the  island  may  he 
noticed  a poisonous  plant  of  extreme  bitterness,*  which,  from  flu- 
contortions  it  produced  in  the  countenance,  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion “ Sardonicus  risus.”  Wool  was  abundant,  and  Sardinia  also 
possessed- mines  of  silver  and  iron. 

} 6.  The  jwpulation  of  Sardinia  was  of  a very  mixed  character ; 
three  native  tribes  are  noticed — the  lolai  or  lolaenses,  who  (ac- 
cording to  tradition)  were  of  Trojan  origin,*  but  more  probably 
were  Tyrrhenians  ; the  Balari,  probably  of  Iberian  extraction  ; and 
the  Corsi,  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica.  The  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  island,  and  some  of  the  towns  have  Greek 
names,  but  we  have  no  record  of  their  ever  having  settled  on  it. 
The  Phoenicians,  and  in  later  times  the  Carthaginians,  had  stations 
on  it.  The  Sardinians  enjoyed  an  ill  fame  for  general  worthlessness 
of  character.  The  towns  were  but  few ; the  most  important  w-ere 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  viz.  Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci,  Of  the 
antiquities  of  the  country  w-e  may  notice  the  peculiar  towers  named 
Nuraghe,  built  very  massively,  and  containing  one  or  two  vaulted 
chambers,  'llie  number  of  these  is  very  great,  but  both  their  use 
and  their  origin  is  unknown. 

Carilia,  Cagliari,  was  situated  on  the  S.  coast,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Carthaginians.  From  the  time  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  it  became  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor.  There  are  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct.  S^ci  was  situated  on  a small  island  in  the  S.W.  comer 
of  the  island.  It  was  undoubtedly  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and 
it  reached  a high  degree  of  prosperity,  both  under  them  and  under  the 
Romans.  Neapolis,  Nabui,  on  the  W.  coast,  would  seem,  from  its  name, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Greeks.  Olbia,  Terraruma,  was  situateil 
near  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  Its  name  also  is  Greek,  and 
tradition  assigned  to  it  a Greek  origin.  It  was  the  ordinary  place  of 
communication  with  Italy,  and  hence  rose  to  importance  under  the 
Romans.  In  259  it  was  the  scene  of  warlike  operations  between  the 

• Silius  Italicus  describes  it  as — 

Tristis  coelo  et  multa  vitiate  pnlude. 
s Opinias 

Sardiniaj  seitetes  fcracis. 

' Immo  ego  Sardois  videar  tibi  amarior  herbis 
® See  note  r above. 


xii.  371. 

Hob.  Carm.  i.  31,  3. 
ViRo.  Ed.  vii,  11. 
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Romans  under  Cornelius  and  the  Carthaginians.  We  may  further 
notice  as  considerable  towns — Nora,  on  a promontory,  about  20  miles  S. 
of  Caralis,  now  named  Capo  di  Pula,  where  are  remains  of  a theatre, 
an  aqueduct,  and  quays— Tharras,  on  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
now  named  Capo  dd  Sevo,  a Phoenician  settlement— Comna,  on  the  W. 
coast,  about  16  miles  N.  of  Tharras,  the  head  quarters  of  the  revolted 
Sardinian  tribes  in  the  Second  Punic  War— Bosa,  Boaa,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Temus-Tnrris  libyssSnis,  Porto  Torres,  a Roman  colony  on  the 
N.  coast — and  Tihnla,  near  the  extreme  N.  point,  the  port  of  com- 
munication with  Corsica. 

History. — The  Carthaginians  conquered  Sardinia  about  500-480  ac., 
and  it  was  held  by  them  until  238,  when  the  Romans  got  possession  of 
it.  In  215  the  natives  rose  in  rebellion,  and  again  a portion  of  them  in 
181  and  in  114;  but  on  all  these  occasions  they  were  easily  put  down. 
Sardinia  was  united  with  Corsica  as  a province  under  a proconsul.  It 
became  a place  of  exile  for  political  offenders  under  the  Empire. 

§ 7.  Corsica  (the  Cymus  of  the  Greeks)  lies  N.  of  Sardinia,  fi-oin 
which  it  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait.  Its  size  was  unduly 
magnified  by  the  ancients : its  length  is  really  126  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  about  51.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  occupied  by 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  whose  sides  were  clothed  with  the 
finest  timber.  The  central  mass  was  named  Aureus  Mens,  now 
Afonte  Itotondo.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Ehotanus,  Tavignano, 
and  the  TuSla,  Goh,  which  enter  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast.  Honey 
and  wax*  are  noted  among  the  productions  of  the  island,  but  the 
lormer  ‘ had  a very  bitter  fl.avour,^  from  the  number  of  yew  trees 
on  the  island.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  probably  Ligurians  : 
Greeks  settled  at  Alalia,  in  b.c.  564  ; and  sub.sequently  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians.  The  Corsi  were  reputed  a wild  and  barbarous 
race ; they  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds.  The  most 
important  towns  were  Mariana  and  Aleria. 

Hailana  stood  on  the  E.  coast,  and  was  founded  by  and  named  after 
C.  Marius  : it  probably  occupied  the  site  of  an  earlier  town  Nicrea, 
whose  name  bespeaks  a Greek  origin.  Aleria  (the  Alalia  of  the 
Greeks)  also  stood  on  tlie  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhotanus. 
It  was  founded  by  Phocseans,  in  .564,  but  was  abandoned  by  them  about 
540  in  consequence  of  a severe  defeat  they  sustained  from  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians and  Carthaginians.  It  was  captured  by  the  Romans  under 
L.  Scipio,  in  259,  and  subsequently  received  a colony  xmder  Sulla. 

History. Corsica,  like  Sardinia,  was  under  the  power  of  Carthage  at 

the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  capture  of  Aleria  was  followed 
by  the  nominal  subjection  of  the  island  to  Rome.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  time  of  Sulla  that  it  was  really  brought  into  a state  of  peace- 
able submission.  It  was  made  a place  of  banishment  by  the  Romans, 
and,  among  others,  .Seneca  spent  some  time  there. 


a Ite  hinc  rtifflciles,  ftinebria  liirua,  tabell®  : 

Tuque  negaturis  cera  refei  ta  notis. 

Quain.  puto,  de  longa)  collectam  llurc  cicut® 

.Mellc  sub  infami  Corsica  misit  apis.  Ov.  Am.  i.  12,  7. 

* Sic  tua  Cvnicas  fugiant  examina  taxes.  Vied.  Eel.  ix.  30. 
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§ I.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Mountains.  § Rivers.  § 4.  Bays  and  Pro- 
montories. § 5.  Climate  and  Productions.  § 6.  Inhabitants.  § 7. 
Divisions.  I.  B.ictica.  § 8.  Boundaries,  &c.  § 9.  Inhabitants,  Towns, 
&c.  II.  Lusitania.  §10.  Boundaries;  Rivers.  §11.  Inhabitants; 
Towns.  III.  Tabkaconensis.  § 12.  Boundaries  ; Rivere.  § 13. 
Tribes  and  Towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  § 14.  Tribes  and  Town.« 
near  the  Pyrenees.  § 15.  Tribes  on  the  N.  Coast.  § 16.  Tribes  and 
Towns  of  the  Interior ; Islands  ; Historj’. 

§ 1.  Hispania,  Spain,  has  been  already  noticed  as  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  southern  jieninsulas  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.E.  by  the  Mare  Internum, 
on  the  S.W.  and  W.  by  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which 
was  cjilled  Oceanus  Gaditanus,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Mare  Can- 
tabricum,  £(ty  of  Biscay,  and  the  Pyrensei  Montes,  which  stretch 
across  the  greater  ixn-tion  of  the  isthmus,  connecting  it  with  the 
continent.  Its  form  is  neither  a quadrangle,  as  Strabo  supjxised, 
nor  yet  a triangle,  as  others  describe  it,  but  a trapezium.  It  lies 
between  36°  1'  and  43°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  20'  E.  and 
21'  W.  long.,  its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  being  about  4G0 
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miles,  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to  W.  about  570,  and  its  area, 
including  the  'Balearic  Isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  the  peninsula  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sustained  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges,  sloping  down  gradually  to  tbe  W.  coast,  and 
terminated  eastwards  by  the  ranges  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Iberus. 

Namet. — The  name  “ Hispania  ” came  into  use  when  the  Homans 
became  connected  with  the  country;  its  original  form  was  Span,  or 
Sapan,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a Phcenician  root  signifying 
“ rabbit,”  in  reference  to  the  number  of  those  animals  in  the  country : 
it  has  also  been  derived  from  the  Basque  Ezpana,  “margin,”  in  reference 
to  its  position  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean.  The  Greeks  termed  it 
“Iberia,”  from  the  river  Iberus,  and  “ Hesperia,”  ns  the  most  westerly 
portion  of  the  known  world,  to  which  the  Latins  added  the  epithet 
“ Ultima.”  The  interior  of  the  country  was  occasionally  termed 
“ Celtics  ” from  its'  Celtic  population ; and  the  S.  portion,  outside  the 
straits,  “Tartessis,”  the  same  as  the  scriptural  Tarshish.  The  ethnic 
forms  were  “ Iber,”  and  in  the  plural  "Iberes,”  or  "Iberi,”  and 
“Hispanus,”  or  “Spanus:”  the  adjective  forms  were  “Ibericus,” 
“ Iberus,”  or  “ Iberiacus,”  and  “ Hispaniensis.” 

§ 2,  The  chief  mountain  range  is  the  Pyrenmi  Montes,  already 
described  as  crossing  the  isthmus  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  great  table-land  of  Spain  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  continuations  of  the  Pyrenean  range,  under  the 
names  of  'Vasoonim  SaltuB  and  Vindina  Ms. ; on  the  E.  by  a range 
which  strikes  oft'  from  the  eastern  e.xtremity  of  the  latter  towards 
the  S.E.  and  S.,  under  the  names  of  IdnbSda,  Sierras  de  Oca  and 
de  Lorenzo,  and  OrospSda  or  OrtospSda,  Sierra  Molina ; on  the  S. 
by  the  MariSnus  Ms.,  Sierra  Morena  ; while  towards  the  W.  it  sinks 
dov/n  gradually  towards  the  Atlantic.  The  table-land  itself  is  crossed 
by  two  chains  which  spring  out  of  Idubeda,  and  run  towards  the 
S.W.,  neither  of  which  received  specific  names  in  ancient  geography, 
with  the  exception  of  the  W.  portion  of  the  northerly  one,  which.. 
WAS  called  Henniaius,  Sierra  de  Estrella.  An  important  range,  now 
Sierra  Nevada,  runs  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  portions  of 
which  were  named  Solorins  and  nipMa.  This  was  connected  with 
Ortospeda  by  cross  ranges,  named  Castulonenais  Saltos  and  Argen- 
tarins,  which  closed  in  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Baitis. 

§ 3.  The  great  rivers  of  Spain  have  their  basins  clearly  defined  by 
the  chains  just  described — the  Iberus,  Ehro,  draining  the  large  tri- 
angular space  enclosed  by  the  Pyrenees  on  the  N.  and  Idubeda  on 
the  "W.,  and  opening  out  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  S.E. ; the 
Baetis,  Ouadalquivir,  betw'een  the  ranges  of  Hipula  and  Marianus ; 
the  Anas,  Quadiana,  between  Marianus  and  the  southerly  of  the  two 
ranges  that  cross  the  table-land ; the  Tagus,  between  the  two  central 
ranges  and  the  llurins,  Douro,  between  the  northern  one  and  Ms. 
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Vindius.  Of  these  rivers  thg  three  last  belong  mainly  to  the  central 
table-land,  the  two  first  to  the  surrounding  district.  The  valleys  of 
the  Iberus  and  Baetis,  together  with  the  intervening  maritime  dis- 
trict, were  the  most  important  portions  of  the  peninsula  in  ancient 
times,  that  of  the  Iberus  lying  conveniently  open  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  that  of  the  Bastis  being  so  enclosed  with  mountain  ranges 
as  to  be  almost  a distinct  countrj'. 

§ 4.  The  line  of  coast  presents  the  following  promontories  and 
bays PyrSnes  or  Veneris  Prom.,  C.  Crem,  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Pyrenean  range ; Dianium,  C.  St.  Martin,  which  forms  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sucronensis  Sinus,  0.  of  Valencia  ; Batumi  Prom.,  (J.  ih- 
Falos,  which  encloses  on  the  S.,  as  Dianium  on  the  N.,  the  Hlioittans 
Siuus,  B.  of  Alicante  ; Charidemi  Prom.,  C.  de  (fata,  betw’een  whicli 
and  Satumi  lies  the  Massienus  Sinus;  Calpe,  Oibraltar,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum,  Straits  of  Gibraltar ; JunSnis  Prom., 
G.  Trafalgar,  outside  the  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits;  Cuneus,  dc 
Santa  Maria,  and  near  it  Sacrum  Prom.,  C.  St.  Vincent,  at  the  S.VV. 
extremity  of  the  jx;ninaula ; Barbarium  Prom.,  C.  Espichtl,  .and 
Magnum  Prom,  C.  da  Boca,  respectively  S.  and  N.  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Tagus ; Celtioum  or  Nerium  Prom.,  <J.  de  Finisterre,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity ; and  Com  or  Trileuoum  Prom,  C.  Ortegal,  .at 
the  extreme  N. 

§ 5.  The  climate  of  Spain  varies  with  the  varying  altitude  of  the 
districts.  In  the  central  table-land  the  cold  is  very  severe  for  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  year ; the  southern  maritime  districts  have 
an  almost  tropical  heat.  Equally  various  are  the  soil  and  pioiluc- 
tions ; while  largo  portions  ofThe  centre  are  barren,  and  others  only 
adapted  for  hardy  productions,  such  as  wheat,  the  valleys  of  Bajtica 
are  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  palm-tree  and  other  tropical  plants. 
The  latter  region  was  therefore  most  attractive  for  early  coloni- 
zation : it  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  figs,  in  abundance.  Lusi- 
tania was  famed  for  its  fine-wooled  sbeep ; Celtiberia  for  its  asses ; 
the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova  and  other  plains  for  its  spartum,  out  of 
which  cordage  was  made;  and  Cantabria  for  its  pigs.  The  most 
valuable  productions,  however,  were  minerals : silver  was  abundant, 
and  one  of  the  mountains  we  have  noticed,  Argentarius,  was  nanu'd 
after  its  valuable  mines  of  this  metal;  tin  was  found  in  Lusitania, 
Gall^ecia,  and  Btetica;  lead  in  Saltus  Castulonensis ; iron  and  aqqier 
in  many  places,  the  latter  esjiecially  at  Cotin.T. 

§ 6.  The  ))opulation  of  Spain  consiste<l  mainly  of  Iberians,  the 
progenitors  of  the  modern  Basques  ; another  verj"  important,  though 
less  numerous  element  was  supplied  by  the  Celts.  These  twci 
coalesced  to  a certain  extent,  and  formed  a mixed  race  named  Celt- 
iberian,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  country  as  well  as  parts  of 
Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  In  other  parts  they  lived  distinct — 
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the  Iberians  in  the  Pyrenees  and  along, the  roast-districts,  the  Celts 
on  both  sides  of  the  Anas  and  in  the  extreme  N.W.  of  the  {reninsula 
about  Prom.  Nerium,  Lastly,  there  was  a large  admixture  of  Phoe- 
nicians in  Bretica;  colrfnies  were  established  on  the  S.E.  coast  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  by  various  Greek  states ; and  at  a later  period 
there  was  also  a large  influx  of  Eomans.  The  tribes  were  very 
numerous,  and  differed  materially  in  character  and  acquirements. 
The  Cantabrians  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  were  the  wildest 
and  rudest ; the  Celtiherians  had  a higher  character,  but  were  hardly 
more  civilized;  the  Vaccaei  were  (under  the  Romans  at  least)  highly 
civilized ; while  the  Turdetani  cultivated  science,  and  had  a litera- 
ture of  their  own.  In  some  respects  the  Iberians  ‘ contrasted  favour- 
ably with  the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  particularly  in  the 
higher  position  assigned  to  women  in  their  social  system  ; but  on  the 
other  hand  they  were  cunning,  mischievous,  and  dishonest.  Under 
the  Romans  the  country  was  thoroughly  civilized : many  very  con- 
siderable colonies  were  planted,  and  were  adorned  with  magnificent 
productions  of  Roman  architecture,  some  of  which  remain  to  this 
day,  while  vast  numbers  have  been  barbarously  demolished  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials  alone.  Roads  were  constructed  through  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  so  completely  was  the  Roman  influence  in- 
fused into  it,  that  in  Bajtica  the  natives  had  forgotten  even  their 
* own  language.  The  degree  of  culture  may  to  a certain  extent  be 
inferred  by  the  numerous  illustrious  men  who  were  bom  in  Spain — 
the  Emperors  Trajan  and  liadrian;  the  poets  Silius  Italicus,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Prudentius,  and  Columella;  the  two  Senecas;  the  geo- 
grapher Pqmponius  Mela ; the  rhetorician  Quinctilian ; and  many 
others. 

§ 7.  'I'he  earliest  political  divisign  of  Spain  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  Romans  gained  a footing  in  the  country.  In  b.c.  205  it 
was  divided  into  two  parts — Citerior  and  mterior,  respectively  E. 
and  W.  of  the  river  Iberus,  which  fonned  the  original  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  possessions.  Other 
designations  were  occasionally  employed,  as  Coltiheria  for  the  E.  and 
Iberia  for  the  W.  by  Polybius.  As  the  Roman  conquests  advanced 
into  the  country,  Citerior  advanced  with  them  until  it  embraced 
the  whple  country  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  later  Ba;tica.  A new 
arrangement  was  introduced  by  Augustus  by  the  division  of  Ulterior 
into  two  provinces,  named  Bsetica.  and  Lusitania,  and  the  alteration 
of  the  name  Citerior  into  Tarraconensis.  He  further  subdivided  the 


' The  general  bearing  of  the  ancient  Iberian  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of 
the  modem  Spaniard;  he  was  temilerate  and  sober,  indolent  and  yet  spitited. 
successful  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  stubborn  to  the  last  degree  in  the  defenoe  of 
towns,  but  deficient  in  the  higher  military  qualities  requisite  for  pitched  buttles 
or  otner  operations  in  the  field. 
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whole  country  into  14  conventus  juridici.  Constantine  divided 
Spain,  with  its  islands  and  part  of  Mauretania,  into  7 provinces. 
We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  ^e  following  pages. 

I.  BiETICA. 

§ 8.  Bsetica  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  river  Anas, 
on  the  E.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anas  across 
that  of  the  Bajtis  to  the  sea  near  Prom.  Charidemi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  sea  ; it  thus  corresponds  to  the  modern  Andalusia.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  chief  river  in  the  district,  the  BaetiB,*  Guadal- 
quivir, which  rises  in  Mti  Argentarius  near  Castulo,  and  hows  to- 
wards the  S.W.,  reaching  the  sea  a. little  W.  of  Gades;  it  receives 
only  one  important  tributary,  the  Singhlia,  Xenil,  which  rises  in 
Ilipula,  and  flows  towards  the  K.W.,  joining  it  in  its  mid-course. 
The  Bajtis  was  navigable  for  small  boats  as  far  as  Corduba,  and  for 
light  vessels  as  far  as  Hispalis.  Bastica  was  the  portion  of  Spain 
which,  from  its  fertility  and  its  contiguitj'  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
became  first  known  to  the  commercial  nations  of  antiquity,  llie 
Phoenicians  earned  on  an  extensive  trade  with  TarteBBUs,^  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  which  ajtpears  to  have  been  the  name  both 
of  a town  and  of  a district  W.  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Btetis  ; they  planted  the  colonies  of  Gades  and  Carte'ia 
there.  It  w'as  visited  by  Samians  about  b.c.  650,  and  by  PhocBe:uis 
in  630 ; and  at  this  period  its  trade  extended  to  Britain  and  Africa. 

§ 9.  The  principal  tribes  were — the  Bastiili  on  the'S.  coast,  from 
Calpe  on  the  W.  to  the  E.  border ; the  Turduli  and  TnrdetSni,  two 
tribes  closely  connected  together,  occupying  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Bsetis ; and  a tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  district  of  BeBtoria,  which  lay 
between  Ms.  Mariauus  and  the  Anas.  Badica  possessed  some  of  the 
finest  towns  of  Spain : Cordiiba,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bmtis, 
ranked  as  its  capital,  being  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 


* The  indigenous  name  was  Certis  or  Perccs  ; the  early  Greeks  described  it  us 
the  Tarteasus  : the  modern  Arabic  nanuj  signifies  the  “ Great  Uiver.”  The  name 
was  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  the  country  which  it  watered  : — 

BflDtis  olivifeca  crinem  redimite  corona  ; 

Aurea  qui  nitidis  vellcra  tingis  aquis.  Mast.  xii.  100. 

An  Tartessiacus  stabuli  nutritor  Iberi 

Bcctis  in  Ilesijcria  te  quoque  lavit  aqua?  ID.  viii.  28. 

® Tartessus  became  a synonymous  term  for  the  West  among  the  Latin 
poets,  e.  p. 

Presserat  occiduus  Tartessia  littora  Phoebus.  Ov.  J/cf.  xiv,  *116. 

Armat  Tartessos,  stabulanti  conscia  Phoebo.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  399. 

And  sometimes  for  Spain : — 

mcoque  subibat 

Germano  devexa  Jugum  Tartessia  tellus.  Id.  xiii.  C73. 
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and  the  seat  of  a con  vent  us.  Three  other  towns  were  the  seats  of 
conventus,  viz.  Gades-  on  the  sea-coast,  Astigi  on  the  Singulis,  and 
Hisp&lis  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  Itetis.  The  whole  number  of  towns 
under  the  Romans  was  175,  of  which  9 were  colonice.,  8 municipia, 
29  endowed  with  the  Latin  franchise,  6 free,  3 allied,  and  120  sti- 
pendiaria. 

(1.)  Toums  along  the  Coast  from  IF.  to  E. — Ondha  (Estoaria  stood 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Luxia  and  near  an  island  named  Herculis  Insula, 
Suites : it  had  a mint.  There  are  a few  Roman  remains  of  it,  particu- 
larly an  aqueduct,  at  Huelva.  Asta  * stood  on  an  estuary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cadiz,  about  12  miles  from  Gades;  it  was  the  ancient  seat  of  congress 
for  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood,  and,  under  the  Romans,  became 
a colony;  its  ruins  are  called  Mesa  de  Asta.  Oades,^  Cadiz,  one  of  the 
most  famous  cities  of  Spain,  was  situated  on  a small  island  now  named 
Isla  de  Leon,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  strait,  the 
River  of  St.  Peter,  over  which  a bridge  was  thrown.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians  at  a very  early  period.  Originally  the  town,  which 
was  very  small,  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island : under  the  Romans 
it  was  enlarged  by  the  building  of  the  “New  City,”  and,  even  then, 
it  did  not  exceed  2J  miles  in  circumference,  as  the  more  wealthy 
' citizens  had  their  villas  outside  the  town,  either  on  the  mainland  or 
on  the  isle  of  Trocadero.  The  territory  of  the  city  was  but  small,  its 
great  wealth  and  power  being  wholly  derived  from  its  commerce.  It 
entered  into  alliance  nith  Rome  in  B.c.  212,  and  this  alliance  was 
confirmed  in  78:  it  was  visited  by  Julius  Caesar  in  49,  when  the 
cimtas  of  Rome  was  conferred  upon  its  citizens.  Under  Augustus  it 
became  a municipium.  Gades  possessed  famous  temples  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian Saturn  and  Hercules,  the  latter  ef  which  stood  on  St.  Peter's  Isle, 
and  had  an  oracle.  The  wealth  of  Gades  induced  habits  of  luxury 
and  immorality.®  Belon  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Barbate,  W. 
of  Tarifa,  and  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Tingis  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  straits:  its  ruins  are  at  Belonia.  Carte'fa^  was  an 


* The  root  Ast,  which  appears  in  this  and  various  other  Spanish  names,  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  “ hill-fortress.” 

‘ The  Phoenician  form  of  the  name  was  Gadir,  or,  with  the  article,  Hagadir, 
which  is  the  usual  inscription  on  the  coins.  The  Greeks  called  it  Gudeira.  Its 
meaning  is  thus  explained  by  Avienus  : — 

Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 

Nam  Punicorum  lingua  conseptum  locum 

Gaddir  vocabat.  Ora  Marit.  267. 


, The  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  it  as  the  extreme  W.  point  of  the  world  : — 
Omnibus  in  terris  quae  sunt  a Gadibus  usque 
Auroram  ct  Gangcm.  Ji'v.  x.  1. 

* Forsitan  exspectes,  ut  Gaditana  canoro  ' 

Incipiat  prurire  choro.  In.  xi.  162. 


Gaudent  jocos®  Canio  suo  Gades  : 

Emerlta  Deciano  meo.  Mart.  i.  62. 

Nec  dc  Gadibus  improbis  pucll® 

Vibrabunt.  In.  v.  78. 


t CartcTa  is  probably  Identical  with  Calpe,  which  was  one  of  the  Greek  forms  of 
the  name  the  others  being  Carpia,  Carpeia,  Calpia  ; it  may  also  bo  identical  with 
Tartessus , which  was  sometimes  dcMribed  as  Carpessus.  The  same  root  lies  at 
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ancient  Phoenician  town,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar,  at  Bocadillo, 
about  half  way  between  Algesiras  and  Gibraltar,  where  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  still  exist.  In  the  Punic  War  it  was  an  important 
naval  station,  and  the  scene  of  a sea-fight  in'  which  Lselius  defeated 
Adherbal,  in  b.C.  '2o6;  in  171  it  became  a colony,  and  was  peopled  with 
the  offspring  of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish  women.  Cn.  Pompeius 
took. refuge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Munda.  Halaoa,  Malaga,  was  an 
important  town,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadal- 
medina,  E.  of  Calpe  : it  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin : under  the 
Romans  it  became  a fmderata  civilas  Eiud  had  extensive  establishments 
for  salting  fish. 

(2.)  Towns  in  the  Interior. — Illitargis  was  situated  on  a steep  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Itetis,  near  Andujar.  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  joined  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians  : it 
afterwards  revolted,  and  was  stormed  , and  destroyed  by  Publiu.?  Scipio 
in  B.C.  206,  and  again  in  196.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a 
considerable  town  with  the  sumame  of  Forum  Julium.  Hunda  pro- 
bably stood,  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  Monda,  but  near  Martos  to 
the  S.E.  of  Corduba,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town:  it 
was  the  scene  of  two  great  battles,  the  first  in  B.C.  216,  when  Cn. 
Scipio  defeated  the  Carthaginians,®  the  second  in  ib,  when  Julius  Csesar 
defeated  the  sons  of  Ponipey.  Astigi,  Eeija,  stood  on  the  plain  S.  of 
the.Bsetis.  • Though  a considerable  town,  it  possesses  no  historical  asso- 
ciations. Hisp&lis,’  Seville,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bsetis,  and 
from  its  position  gi-adually  rose  to  the  highest  eminence,  being  styled 
metropolis  by  Ptolemy;  as  a Roman  colony  it  bore  the  titles  of  Julia 
Romula  and  Colonia  Romulensis.  Italica,  Old  Seville,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus,  in  li.c.  207,  as  a 
settlement  for  his  disabled  veterans : it  was  a municipium,  and  the 
native  place  of  the  Emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius,  and, 
as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus : its  inhabitants  migrated  to 
Seville  in  the  Middle  Ages : the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  some 
reservoirs  alone  remain.  Sisapon,  Almaden,  was  the  chief  town  in 
Baeturia,  and  derived  its  importance  from  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of 
cinnabar.  Cordiiba,  Cordova,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bastis,'  is  said 
to  have  been  foimded  by  Marcellus,  who  made  it  his  head-quarters  in 
the  Celtiberian  War.  Its  population  was  a mixture  of  Romans  and 
natives,  and  it  was  the  first  Roman  colony  in  those  parts : it  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  Civil  War,  and  was  taken  by  Caesar  iu  B.C.  4.'i, 
when  22,000  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered.  It  became  the 
capital  of  the  province, and  had  the  surname  of  JPatricia  from  the 


the  bottom  of  all  these  words,  and  appears  in  the  Phoenician  name  of  Hercules, 
Mel-CarfA. 

' Poeni  saturentur  sanguine  manes ; 

Ultima  funcsta  concurrant  pnelia  Munda.  Luc.  i.  39. 

Non  Utiem  Libye  eludes,  Hispania  Mundoe 

Flesset.  lo.  vi.  306. 

» The  tide  reached  up  to  Ilispalis  : — 

Et  cclcbre  Oceano  atquc  altcrnis  scstibus  Hispal. — SiL.  Itsl.  iii.  393. 

* In  Tartessiacis  domus  est  notissima  terris 

Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Ba'tin  amst.  Mast.  ix.  62. 

* The  bright  colour  of  the  wool  in  this  neighbourhood  is  often  noticed 
Uncto  Corduba  Icetior  Venafro, 

Histra  ncc  minus  absoluta  testa. 
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number  of  patricians  among  its  colonists.  It  was  also  tho  birthplace 
of  Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas.^ 

We  may  further  briefly  notice — Hlil)£ria,  the  original  of  Oranada, 
noticed  by  Hecatseus  under  the  form  of  Elibyrge;  Vrso,  Otuila,  in  the 
mountains  S.E.  of  Hispalis,  the  last  resort  of  the  Pompeians,  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  the  name  Qenua  Urbanorum;  (homo,  Carmona,  a 
strongly-fortified  town  N.E.  of  Hispalis,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
rebellion  in  Bsturia,  b.c.  197,  and  in  the  Julian  Civil  War  described  as 
the  strongest  city  in  Hispania  Ulterior;  Ast&pa,  in  an  open  plain  on  the 
S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Bsctis,  celebrated  fur  its  devoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Carthaginians,  and  for  the  consequent  self-destruction  of 
its  inhabitants  when  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic 
War;  Amnlpo,  about  6 miles  N.  of  Bonda,  worthy  of  notice  for  the 
ruins  of  an  aquedudt  and  theatre  on  its  site ; Auiinx,  or  Oringis,  near 
Munda,  the  head-quarters  of  Hasdrubal  in  b.c.  207,  and  also  wealthy 
from  its  silver-mines  and  the  fertility  of  its  territory ; Calentnm, 
CazaJla,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a very  light  kind  of  tile; 
Hlpa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  with  great  silver-mines  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  just  at  the  point  where  the  river  ceased  to  be 
navigable  fbr  vessels : its  ruins  are  near  Peilaflor  ; and  Intibili,  near  llli- 
turgis,  the  scene  of  a victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  Second  Punic  War. 


II.  Lusitania. 


§ 10.  Lusitania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Durius,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Anas 
as  ‘ar  as  above  Metcllinum,  and  by  a line  drawn  tlience  to  the 
Durius,  at  a point  below  the  junction  of  the  river  Pisoraca.  It 
corresponds  generally  to  the  kingdom  of  but  while  on  the 

one  hand  it  was  less  e.\tensive  than  that  kingdom  in  the  N.  (for 
Portugal  extends  to  the  Minho),  it  was  more  extensive  towards  the 
E.,  and  included  the  N.  {lart  of  Spanish  Esti-emadura,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lem.  The  country  is  generally  lofty  and  rugged  on  the 
E.  side,  but  more  level  as  it  approaches  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  range  of  Hermisins,  which  separates  the  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  Durius.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tagus,'*  which 


Albi  quee  superas  oves  Galesi, 

NuUo  murice,  ncc  cruore  mendaX) 

Sed  tinctis  jfrepibus  colore  \ivo.  M.utr.  xii.  64.  . 

Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Bsetin  amat ; 

Veilera  native  pallcnt  ubi  fiava  roetello, 

Et  Unit  Hesperium  bractea  viva  pecus.  Id.  ix.  62, 

* Duosque  Scnccas  unicumque  Eucanum 

Facunda  loquitur  Corduba.  Id.  i.  G2. 

* It  was  famed  for  its  fish  and  oysters : — 


Sed  quaecunque  tamen  feretur  illic 
Piicosi  calamo  Tag4  notata 

Macrum  pagina  nostra  nominabit.  lu.  x.  78. 

Likewise  for  its  gold  sand,  of  which  at  the  present  time  the  quantity  is  very 
small : -- 


« 
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falls  into  the  ocean  near  Olisipo;  the  Darios.  Douro,  on  the  N. 
iKirder ; and  the  smaller  streams  of  the  Callipos,  Sadao,  S.E.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  Yaoaa,  Vouga,  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

§ 11.  Lusitania  was  occupied  by  five  chief  tribes — the  Losit&ni 
on  the  W.  coast,  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius  ; the  Vettdneg.  E.  of 
them,  between  the  Durius  and  Anas*;  the  Tnrdali  Veteres.  on  the 
banks  of  thp  Anas ; the  Turdetani,  betw'een  the  lower  course  of  the 
Anas  and  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  ; and  the  Celtioi  in  various  positions, 
chiefly  S.E.  of  the  Lower  'Tagus,  and  on  the  S.  coast  in  the  district 
named  Cunena,  where  they  bore  the  distinctive  name  of  Conii.  Of 
the  towns  we  have  not  much  information ; Olisipo,  Lishmi,  was 
the  old  capital  of  the  Lusitani,  and  Emerlta  Augusta,  in  the  S.E.  of 
the  province,  the  later  capital  of  the  Homans,  while  Pax  Julia,  near 
the  Callipus,  and  Scal&bis  on  the  Tagus,  were,  with  Emerita,  the 
seats  of  the  three  conventus  into  which  the  province  was  divided. 
The  total  number  of  towns  was  46,  of  which  5 were  colon ias,  1 a • 
rntmicipium,  3 with  the  Latin  franchise,  and  37  stipendiaria. 

Towns  from  S.  to  AT.— Balsa,  Tavira,  stood  on  the  coast  W.  of  the 
Anas,  and  wa.s  a munieipium,  with  the  title  of  Felix.  Hyrtilig,  Mertola, 
on  the  river  Anas,  had  the  jus  Latii,  with  the  surname  of  Julia.  Pax 
Julia,  Beja,  lay  on  a hill  to  the  N.,  and  was  a Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a conventus  : it  was  probably  the  same  as  Pax  Augusta.  Salacia, 
AUujer  do  Sal,  to  the  N.W.,  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloths.  Ehora  was  an  important  town  and  a munieipium,  with 
the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia : there  are  fine  ruins  at  Evora,  especially 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a temple  of  Diana.  Augusta  Emerita,  Merida,  on 
the  Anas,®  was  built,  in  l).c.  23,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the  legate  of 
Augustus,  and  was  colonized  with  the  veterans  of  the  oth  and  10th 
legions.  It  was  a cdlonia  from  the  first,  and  had  also  the  jus  Italicum, 
was  the  residence  of  the  prsetor,  and  the  seat  of  a conventus.  The 
ruins  of  the,  town  are  magnificent ; the  circus  is  nearly  perfect ; the 
great  aqueduct  is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world,  and  the  old  Roman  bridge  remained  uninjured  until  ,\.d. 
1812,  when  some  of  the  arches  were  blown  up:  in  respect  to  its  ruins  it 
has  been  termed  “the  Rome  of  Spain.”  Hetellinum,  Medellin,  was 
higher  up  the  Anas : the  modern  town  stands  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
river,  and  would  thus  have  fallen  within  the  limits  of  Bsetica  ; it  was  a 
eolonia.  Olisipo,  Lisbon,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 


Cedat  et  auriferi  ripaheata  Tagi.  Ov.  Am.  1.  15,  34. 

Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  marc  volvitur  aurum. — Juv.  iii.  54. 
Aistus  serenes  aureo  franges  Tago, 

• Obscurus  urabris  arborum.  Makt.  i.  50. 

“ Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomcn  iberum, 

Emerita  mquoreus  quam  procterlabitur  amnis, 

Submittit  cui  tota  sues  Ilispania  fasces.  . 

Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat 
Quseque  sinn  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives. 

Aisonics,  Ord.  Nob.  Urb.  is. 
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mouth  : its  territory  was  celebrated  for  a remarkably  swift  breed  of 
horses : the  name  is  also  given  as  Ulyssipo,  from  a mistaken  idea  that 
the  legend  of  a town  founded  by  Ulyases  applied  to  it.  Norba  CaesarSa, 
Alcantara,  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of  Emerita : a 
magnificent  bridge  over  the  river,  built  by  Trajan,  still  remains. 
Scal&bis,  Santarem,  lay  between  Olisipo  and  Emerita:  it  was  a colony, 
with  the  surname  Praesidium  Julium,  and  one  of  the  three  conventus. 
Salmantica,  Salamanca,  also  called  Helmantica  and  Hermandica,  stood 
S.  of  the  Durius  : the  piers  of  a bridge  of  27  arches  over  the  Tormet, 
built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence. 


III.  Tarraconensis. 

§ 12.  Tarraeonensis  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Mare  Internum  ; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  and 
further  W.  by  the  Mare  Cantabricum  ; on  the  W,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  as  far  S.  as  the  Durius,, and  below  that  point  by  tlie  province 
of  Lusitania;  and  on  the  S.  by  the  provinces  of  Lusitania  and 
Bffitica,  from  the  former  of  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Durius, 
from  the  latter  by  Ms.  Marianus.  It  thus  embraced  the  modem 
provinces  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arrayon,  Navarre, 
Biscay,  Asturias,  Oallicin,  the  N.  parts  of  Portugal  and  of  Leon, 
nearly  all  the  Castilles,  and  part  of  Andalusia.  This  extensive 
district  contains  within  its  limits  the  upper  courses  of  all  the  large 
rivers  already  noticed,  the  Baetis,  Anas,  Tagus,  and  Darius,  together 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  Iberus,  which  was  historically  the 
most  important  river  of  Spain,  and  which  received  as  tributaries, 
on  its  left  bank,  the  Oalllcus,  Gallego,  and  the  Sicoris,*  Segre,  and  on 
its  right,  the  Sale,  Xalon.  In  addition  to  these  we  may  notice  the 
following  important  rivera  Which  flow  into  the  Mediterranean : the 
BubricAtus,  Llobregat,  joining  the  -sea  a little  W.  of  Barcino ; the 
Turia,  Ouadalaviar,  near  Valentia,  famed  for  a battle  fought  on  its 
banks  between  Pompcy  and  Sertorius ; the  Sucre,  Xucar,  more  to 
the  S. ; and  the  Tader,  Segura,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova.  On  the  W. 
coast,  the  Minius,  Minho,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  GaUaecia, 
is  an  important  river : it  is  said  to  .have  been  so  named  from  the 
minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  do\vn  by  its  waters.  We  may  also 
notice  the  following  tributaries  of  the  Durius : on  its  right  bank  the 
Pisor&ca,  Pisuerga,  and  the  Astiira,  Eda,  and  on  its  left  the  Cuda, 
Coa.  In  describing  'Farraconensis  we  shall  adopt  a fourfold  division 
of  the  tribes,  as  follows : (1)  those  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; (2)  those  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  ; (3)  those  alogig  the 
N.  coast ; (4)  those  in  the  interior.  It  only  remains  for  us  here  to 
observe  that  Tarraconensis  was  divided  into  seven  conventus  juridici. 


Inter 

Staptantem  Sicorim  et  rapidum  deprensus  Ibcrum. — Luc.4X,  iv.  334. 
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containing  472  towns  and  villages,  of  which  12  were  coloniae,  13 
oppida  civium  Eimanorurn,  18  Latinorum  veterum,  1 fcederatorum, 
and  135  stipendiaria. 

§ 13,  I'hc  tribes  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  S.W.  to 
'NMl.  were — the  Bastetani,  on  the  borders  of  Ba3tica,  sometimes 
identified  with  the  Hastuli ; the  Contestani,  on  the  coast  from  the 
Iwrders  of  Itetica  to  the  river  Sucro;  the  Edetani,  or  Sedetani, 
between  the  Sucro  and  the  Iberus  ; the  HercaSnes,  in  that  portion 
of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetania  which  lies  S.W.  of  the  Iberus;  the 
Coset&ni,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibenis  northwards  to  near  the 
Hubricatus  ; the  Isseetani,  or  Laletani,  thence  to  the  territory  of  the 
Indigetes,  who  lived  on  the  bay  of  Emjwrife  in  the  extreme  N.E. 
This  district  contained  the  most  important  towns  in  Spain — Carthago 
Nova,  the  Punic  capital,  hi  the  territory  of  the  Contestani ; TarrUco, 
the  Roman  capital,  on  the  coast  N.  of  the  Iberus  ; Caisaraugusta,  the 
chief  town  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ilierus  ; Barcino  and  Emporiae, 
flourishing  sea-;K)rt8  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  The 
origin  of  many  of  these  towns  is  unknown : Carthago  Nova  was 
founded,  within  historical  times,  by  the  Carthaginians ; the  names 
of  Tarraco  and  Baremo  also  besjieak  a Punic  origin.  Saguntum  and 
Emiioria>,  on  the  other  hand,  were  attributed  to  the  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  an  undoubtetl  Greek  name,  and  the  lormer  being 
regarded  as  a modification  of  Zacynthus.  The  inland  towns  belonged 
to  the  Iberians,  their  names  being  either  Latinized  forms  of  the 
original  ones,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Casaraugusta,  new  names 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Romans. 

Carth&go  Nova,  Cartagena,  stood  a little  W.  of  Prom.  Satumi,  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay,  which,  having  its  entrance  nearly  closed  by  the  isle  of 
Scombraria,  was  thus  converted  into  a sheltered  harbour.  The  site  of  the 
town  was  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  bay,  surrounded 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  W.  and  pai-tly  on  the  N.  by  a lake 
communicating  with  the  se.a,  the  isthmus  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
being  only  250  paces  wide.  A range  of  hills  encircled  the  town  on  the 
land  side.  Carthago  Nova  was  a colony  of  Carthage,  planted  by  Has- 
drubal  in  D.c.  242,  the  site  being  selected  partly  from  the  excellence  of 
its  harbour  and  its  central  position  in  reference  to  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  and  partly  from  its  proximity  to  the 
richest  silver  mines  of  Spain.  It  became  the  Carthaginian  capital  of 
the  country — at  once  the  treasury,  the  arsenal,  and  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. It  was  surprised  by  P.  Scipio  in  210,  and  became  thenceforward 
the  rivid  of  Tarraco.  It  was  made  a colony,  with  the  title  of  Col.  Victrix 
Julia  Nova  Carthago,  and  was  the  seat  of  a conventus.  It  remained  an 
important  place  of  commerce  even  after  its  size  was  much  diminished. 
It  sometimes  received  the  surnaino  of  Spartana,  from  the  valuable  plant 
(a  kind  of  broom)  which  grew  in  its  neighbourhood.  SstabiB,  Jativa, 
was  a Roman  municipium,  and  the  seat  of  a large  flax^  and  linen  manu- 


' Soetabis  ct  telas  Arabum  sprevisse  superba 

Et  I'elusiaco  filiim  componere  lino.  Sil.  Ital.  Hi.  374. 

Xam 
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facture  : it  lay  upou  an  eminence  S.  of  the  Sucro.  Yalentia  belonged 
to  the  Edetani,  and  was  situated  on  the  Turia,  about  3 miles  from  its 

mouth:  it  became  a co- 
lony, and  was  peopled 
with  the  soldiers  of  Vi- 
riathus  ; it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  was  re- 
stored ; it  still  exists,  with 
the  same  name.  Saguntum 
was  seated  on  an  emi- 
nence* on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Pallautias,  be- 
tween the  Suci-o  and  Tar- 
raco,  and  not  fiu-  from 
the  sea.  It  was  sitid  to  have  been  founded  by  Zacynthians,*  with  whom, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Rutuli  from  Ardea  were  mixed.  It  lay  in 
a fertile  district,  and  attained  to  great  wealth  bj’  its  commerce.  Its 
capture  by  Hannibal,  in  u.c.  218,  aRer  a long  resistance,  was  the  cause 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  210,  and 
made  a Roman  colony.  A manufacture  of  earthenware'  cups  (culicet 
Saguntini)  was  carried  on  there  The  modern  town  is  named  Mur- 
viedro,  from  the  muri  veleret  of  the  old  town  ; the  remains  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  insignificant : the  framework  of  the  theatre  exists,  and 
there  are  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Ceesaraugusta, 
Zaragoza,  Saragossa,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jberus,  and  was  the 
central  point  whence  all  the  great  roads  of  Spain  radiated.  Its  original 
• name,  as  a town  of  the  Edetani,  was  Saldura,  which  was  changed  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  who  colonised  it  in  n.c.  2b  ; it  was  a colonia  immunis,  and 
the  seat  of  a conventus.  The  first  Christian  poet.  Aurelius  Prudeutius, 
is  said  to  have  been  born  there  in  a.d.  348.  Bertosa,  Tnrlosa.  stood  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus,  not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ilercaones:  it  became  a colony.  Tarrfico,‘  Tarragona, 
was  finely  seated  on  a rock,*  between  700  and  800  feet  high,  overhanging 
a bay  of  the  Mediterranean  sea:  it  possessed  no  harbour.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Scipios,  who  converted  it  into  a fortress  against  the 
Carthaginians ; subseijuently  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  and 
the  seat  of  a conventus.  Augustus  winteretl  there  after  his  Cantabrian 


Nam  sudaria  Setaba  cx  Ibcris 

Miserunt  tibi  muneri.  Catcll.  xU.  14. 


• Haud  procsl  Hcrculci  tollunt  so  Utlore  muri, 

Clenieiitcr  crcsccntc  jugo,  qiils  nobilc  nomcn 

Conditus  cxccl.<o  sacravit  colic  Zacyiithos.  Sil.  Ital.  1.  27.4, 

* Mox  profufd  ducente  Noto  advertcre  colon!. 

Insula  quos  genuit  Graio  circumflua  ponto, 

Atque  auxit  quondam  Laertia  rcirna,  Zacynthos  : 

Firmavit  tenues  ortus  mox  Daunia  pubes, 

Sedis  Inops,  misit  largo  quam  dives  alumno, 

Magnanimis  regnata  viris,  nunc  Ardea  noinen.  In.  i.  288. 

' Sume  Saguntino  pocula  fleta  luto.  Mart.  xiv.  108. 


Pugna  Saguntina  fervet  commissa  lagcna.  Juv.  v.  29. 


* The  name  seems  to  imply  u Pbceniclan  foundation ; 
citadel.” 

* Hispanm  pete  Tarraconls  arcet. 


it  comes  from  Turehon, 
Mart.  x.  104, 
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campait^n.  Its  fertile  plain  and  sunny  shores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  * 
and  other  poets  ; and  its  neighbourhood  produced  good  wine®  and  flax. 
There  are  numerous  remains  of  the  old  town,  particularly  the  so-called 
palace  of  Augustus,  now  used  as  a prison,  some  cyclopean  foundations 
near  it,  with  traces  of  the  circus  and  amphitheatre : near  the  town  is  a 
magnificent  aqueduct,  700  feet  long,  wth  two  tiei-s  of  arches,  the  loftiest 
of  which  are  96  feet  high,  and  a sepulchre  called  the  “ Tower  of  the 
Scipios.”  Boromo,  Barcelona,  was  a city  of  the  Laletani,  and  stood  on 
the  coast,  a little  N.  of  the  Rubricatu.s;  it  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Hercules  400  years  before  Rome,  and  to  have  been  rebuilt  by 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  family.  Under  the 
Romans  it  became  a colony,  with  the  surname  of  Faventia.  It  possessed 
an  excellent  harbour  and  a beautiful  situation,®  and  so  attained  a state 
of  high  prosperity.  Emporise,  or  Emporinm,  Ampurias,  was  on  the 
small  gulf  which  lies  below  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus,  which  forms  its  port.  It  was  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul,  and  is  said  to  Lave  been  colonized  by 
Phocteans ' of  Massalia,  who  originally  occupied  a small  island,  and  thence 
passed  over  to  the  main  land. 

§ 14.  The  tribes  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  from  E.  to  \V.  were — 
the  Aosetani,  W.-of  the  Indigetes  and  Ltefetani ; the  Castell&jii;  the 
Cerret&ni,®  in  the  upper  valley,  of  the  Sicoris ; the  Lacet&ni,  N.  of 
the  Laletani,  and  not  improbably  but  another  form  of  the  same 
name  ; the  Jaccetani,*  below  the  central  portion  of  the  chain ; the 
llergetes,  to  the  S.,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Iberus,  from  the 
Gallicus  in  the  W.  to  the  Sicoris  in  the  E. ; and  the  VascSnes,*  be- 
tween the  upper  .valley  of  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees.  'I'he  towns 
of  this  district  were  generally  unimportant:  llerda,  on  the  Sicoris, 
the  capital  of  the  llergetes,  PompSlo,  the  capital  of  the  Vascones, 
and  (Jalagurris,  also  in  their  territory,  on  the  Iberus,  deserve  notice 
a.s  important  military  positions. 

Pompelo,  Pamplona,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  one  of  the 
latei-al  valleys  of  the  Ebro,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Gallia. 


* Africa  repetea  Tarraconia  littora.  Mast.  i.  SO. 

® Tarraco,  Campano  tantum  ceaaura  Lyoto, 

Ucec  genuit  Tuscia  temula  vina  cadis. 

® Et  Barcilonum  amccna  sedes  ditium. 

’ Fhoeaicae  dant  Emporiae,  dat  Tarraco  pubem. 

• They  were  very  famous  for  their  hams  ; — 

. Caeretana  mihl  flet  vcl  miSsa  licebit 

De  Menapis  : lauti  do  pctasone  vorent. 

They  are  also  noticed  by  Bilius  Italicos  : — 

Nec  Cerretani,  quondam  Tirynthia  castra.  iii.  S57. 

• The  territory  of  the  Jaccetani  formed  a part  of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  con- 
tests between  Kertorius  and  I’ompey,  and  between  Julius  Caesar  and  Pompey’s 
legates. 

• The  name  of  the  Vascones  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Baiques  ; they  went  to 

battle  bareheaded  : — . 

Aut  Vasco,  iruueliis  gnica.  Siu  Itai..  ill.  358. 


Ik  xiii.  118. 

Avir.ti.  Or.  Mar.  520. 
SiL.  Ital.  iii.  369 

Mart,  xiii.  54.  . 
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Calagnrris,  Calahorra,  stood  on  a rocky  hilP  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Iberus:  it  is  first  noticed  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  n.c.  186,  but  it 
obtained  a horrible  celebrity  afterwards  for  its  resistance  in  the  Serto- 
rian  War  to  Pompey’s  legate  Afranius,  when  its  defenders  consumed 
the  flesh  of  their  own  wives  and  childi-en.^  It  afterwards  became  a 
nmnicipium  with  the  Civitae  Humana  ; it  was  surnamed  Nasslca,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Calagurris  Fibularia,  Loarre,  N.  of  the  Ehro.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian.  Ansa,  the  capital  of 
the  Ausetani,  stood  on  a tributary  of  the  Alba  at  Vique:  and  lower 
down  the  river  was  their  other  town,  Genukda,  Gerona.  The  only  town 
belonging  to  the  Cerretani  was  Julia  lihyca,  near  Puigrerda.  Jacea, 
the  capital  of  the  Jaccetaui,  is  still  named  Jaca.  Herda,  Lerida,  the 

capital  of  the  Ilergetes, 
stood  upon  an  eminence  * 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Si- 
coris,  and  from  its  position, 
commanding  the  great  road 
from  Tarraco  to  the  N.W. 
of  Spain,  which  here  crossed 
the  Sicoris,  it  was  a place 
of  great  ituporbince.  Afra- 
nius and  Petreius  * occupied 
'it  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Civil  War,  B.c.  49,  and  were  besieged  by  C;rsar,  whose  successful  opera- 
tions have  made  Ilerda  the  Badajoz  of  antiquity  ; under  the  Romans 

it  became  at  first  a flourishing  place, 
but  afterwards  fell  into  decay.  Osca, 
Iluesca,  N.E.  of  Csesaraugusta,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  place  where 
Sertorius  died:  it  was  a Roman  co- 
lony, and  had  a mint,  to  which  per- 
haps  the  expression  Argentum  Oecenee 
Coin  of  Osca.  refers.  Celsa,  on  the  Iberus,  was  a 

Roman  colony,  with  the  surname 
Victrix  Julia;  the  river  was  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  at  VdiUa. 

§ 15.  The  tribes  on  the  N.  coast  from  E.  to  W.  were  the  Vardfili, 


* htercns  soopulis  Calagurris.  Aisos.  Ep.  xxv.  57« 

• VaaconcB,  hwc  fama  cst,  alimentis  talibui!  olim 
ProAuxerc  animaa  : aed  rea  rtivcrsa,  sod  illic 
PortunsB  invidia  est,  bellorumque  ultima,  casus 

plxtrcml,  longtc  dira  obsidionis  ogrstas.  Jov,  Sat.  xv.  98. 

* Its  position  is  thus  described  by  Lucan  : — 

Colic  tumet  modico,  lenique  cxcrevit  in  altum 
Pingue  solum  turaulo  : super  bunc  fundata  vestusta 
Suririt  Ilerda  manu  : placidis  prslabitur  undis 
llesperios  inter  Sicoris  non  ultimus  amnes, 

Saxcus  infitcnti  quern  pons  amplectitur  arcu,  iv.  11. 

Its  remoteness  is  the  point  in  Horace’s  line  : — 

Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. — Ep.  i.  20,  IS. 

‘ Postquam  omnia  fatis 

Cicsaris  ire  vides,  celsam  Petreius  Ilerdam 

Deserit.  I.uc.  iv.  148. 
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W.  of  tlie  V^ascones,  reaching  from  the  upper  Ehro  to  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  i>’«y  ^ ; the  Caristi;  the  AutrigSnes,  from  the  . 

upper  valley  of  the  Ebro  to  the  sea-co.ast  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Nerva ; the  Cantibri,®  an  imjxjrtaiit  tribe  occupying  the  mountains 
about  the  sources  of  the  Ebro  and  the  maritime  district  to  the  N. 
of  them ; they  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Koiiflins,  having 
been  first  subjugated  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  25,  and  again  by  Agrippa 
in  19 : the  Basques  are  their  genuine  descendants : they  were 
divided  into  seven  tribc.s,  of  which  the  Cono&ni  were  the  most 
notorious  for  their  savage  habits;^  the  Astfires,  between  the  upper 
Durius  and  the  sea,  in  a country  abounding  in  gold,  and  also  famed 
for  a breed  of  horses,  the  small  ambling  jennet  now  named  AsUirco  f 
the  N.  part  of  their  country  (the  modern  Asturias')  is  the  “ Wales  ” of 
Spain,  and  has  always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  indeix>ndence ; 
the  people  were  a wild  and  warlike  “ race,  and  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Astura  in  b.c.  25  ; * the  Gallseci,  or 
Callaioi,  who  were  divided  into  two  great  tribes,  the  lucenses  in  the 
N.,  from  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  the  river  Navia  to  the 
Minius ; and  the  Bracari  in  the  S.,  from  the  Minins  to  the  Durius, 
a warlike  but  barbarous  race,  who  imixjsed  ordinary  labour  upon  their 
women  ; the  Bracari  were  subdued  by  Decimus  Brutus  in  b.c.  136  ; 
the  Lucenses  yielded  to  Augustus  along  with  the  other  northern 
tribes ; lastly,  the  Art&bri  in  tire  extreme  N . W.  The  towns  along 
the  coast  of  the  Day  of  Biscay  were  unimportant,  but  in  the  interior 
there  were  some  places  which  were  occupied  as  militarj’  stations  by 


• The  name  was  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  N.  coast : t.g.  \a  Juvenal,  xv.  108,  compared  with  93. 
Their  hardihood  and  bravery  arc  frequently  noticed  ; — 

Cantaber  ante  omnes,  hiemisque  ccstusque  faiuisque 

Invictus,  palmamque  ex  omni  ferre  labore.  SiL.  Ital.  iii.  320. 


Septimi,  Ciades  aditure  mceum,  ct 
Cantabrum  indoctum  Juga  ferre  nostra. 
Quid  bellicosus  Cantaber. 

' Et  Imtum  cquino  sanguine  Concanum. 


Hoh.  Carm,  ii.  6,  1. 
Id.  ii.  11,  1. 
Id.  iii.  4,  34. 


Nee  qui  Massageten  monsirans  feritatc  parentem 
Cornipedis  fusa  satiaris,  Coneanc,  vena.  Sir..  Itai..  iii.  SCO. 

• Mcrscrit  Asturii  scrutator  paUidus  auri.  Lee.  iv.  298. 


Hie  breris,  ad  numerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  ungues, 

Venit  ab  auriferis  gentibus,  Astur  cquus.  Mart.  xiv.  199. 


• Exercitus  Astur. 


SiL.  Itai..  i.  232. 


Belliger  Astur.  In.  xiii  748. 

* Gold  was  abuudant  in  their  country  ; — 

Astur  avarus 

Visceribus  lacera?  tclluris  mergitur  imis, 

Et  redit  infelix  effoso  concolor  auro.  Sii..  Ital.  i.  231. 


Accipe  Callaicis  quidquid  fodlt  Astur  in  arvis.  Mart.  x.  16. 
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the  Romans,  and  were  thus  raised  to  great  prosperity  : these  are 
still  imiw)rtant  towns,  and  retain,  with  but  slight  alteration,  their 
modem  names  : we  may  instance  Asturica,  AUorga,  and  Legio  VII. 
Gemina,  I^eon,  in  the  country  of  the  Astures,  Lucus  Augusti,  Lugo, 
and  Bracara  Augusta,  lirayu,  in  the  districts  of  the  Lucenses  and 
Bracari. 

• 

Aatorlca  Aognsta  ^ stood  in  a lateral  valley  of  the  N.W.  mountains 
of-Asturia,  on  the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Astura, 
It  obtained  its  surname  probably  after  the  Cantabrian  War,  and  it 
became  the  seat  of  a conventus.  Pliny  describes  it  as  urbs  magnifica, 
and  the  modern  Aslurga  gives  a perfect  idea  of  a Roman  fortified  town. 
Legio  VII.  Gemina  was  admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two 
tributaries  of  the  Astura,  at  the  foot  of  the  Astuidan  mountains.  It 
was  the  station  of  the  new  seventh  legion  which  was  I'aised  by  the 
Emperor  Galba  in  Spain,  and  which  was  named  Gemina  from  its  amal- 
gamation by  Vespasian  with  one  of  the  German  legions.  Srigantinm 
was  an  important  seaport  town  of  the  Calla'ici  Lucenses,  variously  iden- 
tified with  El  Ferrol  and  with  Corunna.  Lneos  Augusti,  Lugo,  stood 
on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius  : it  was  originally  the  chief 
town  of  a small  tribe  named  the  Capori,  but  under  the  Romans  it 
became  the  seat  of  a conventus,  and  the  capital  of  the  Callai'ci  Lucenses. 
Brac&ra  Augusta,  Braga,  stood  between  the  Duiius  and  Minius,  near 
the  river  Nicbis,  and  was  the  seat  of  a conventus:  among  its  ruins  ore 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre. 

§ IG.  'rribes  of  the  interior  from  W.  to  E. : the  Vaccaei,  between 
the  Cantabri  on  the  N.  and  the  river  Durius  on  the  S. ; the 
CeltiMri,®  a very  important  race  occupying  the  whole  central  plateau 
from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  in  the  W.  to  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  valley  of  the  Ebro  in  the  E. ; they  'W'ere  subdivided  into 
four  tribes,  of  whom  the  Arev&css.  in  the  N.,  were  the  most  powerful, 
while  the  FelendSnes  lived  more  to  the  E.,  the  Berdues,  between  Idu- 
beda  and  the  Iberus,  and  the  Lusones,  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus ; 
the  Carpet&ni  or  Carpesii,^  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  most 
powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  occupying  the  great  valley  of  the 
upper  Tagus  and  the  intervening  district  to  the  Anas  in  the  S. ; and 
the  Oretini,  more  to  the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Bsetica.  The  only 
famous  town  in  this  district  was  Numantia. 

Pallantia,  Palencia,  the  capital  of  the  Vaccsci,  stood  on  a tributary 
of  the  Durius.  Clunia  stood  on  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill  sur- 


’ The  Afturians  attributed  its  foundation  to  Astur,  son  of  Hcinnon ; — 

Anniger  Eoi  non  felix  Memnonis  Astur.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334. 

• The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  already  referred  to ; it  is  thus  expressed  by 
Lucan : — 

Profugique  a gente  vetusta 

Gallorum  Oeltm  miscentes  nomen  Iberis.  iv.  9. 

* Their  name  appears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Calpe  and  CarpesHUs,  or 
Tartessus;  they  may,  therefore,  have  once  stretched  down  to  the  Mediu  rraman 
coast. 
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rounded  with  rocks,  .somewhat  N.  of  the  Durius  : it  belonged  to  the 
Arevacse,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  CeUiberim  finis ; under  the 
Romans  it  became  a colony,  and  the  seat  of  a eonventus.  Nnmantia, 
the  capital  of  the  Arevac®,  stood  on  a moderately  high  but  steep  hill 
near  the  Durius,  and  was  accessible  only  from  one  side,  in  which 
direction  it  was  strongly  defended it  was  besieged  and  destroyed  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  b.c.  134:^  the  ruins  at  Puente  de  Don  Guarray  are 
supposed  to  mark  its  site.  BilbOis,  Bambola,  the  second  city  of  the 
Celtiberi,  stood  on  a rocky  height  overhanging  the  river  Salo : ^ it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Marti^.  It  was  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
steel,  the  water  of  the  Salo  being  remarkably  adapted  to  tempering  the 
metal ; ^ gold  was  also  found  there.*  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a 
municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta.  The  neighbourhood  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius  and  Metellus. 
Segobriga,  the  capital  of  the  Celtiberi,  lay  S.W.  of  Cacsaraugusta,  near 
Priego  ; the  surrounding  district  was  celebrated  for  its  talc.  Ck)iitiabia, 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Celtiberia,  lay  S.E.  of  Csesaraugusta,  probably 
near  AVbarraein : it  was  besieged  by  &rtorius,  and  held  out  for  forty- 
four  days.  TolStom,  Toledo,  the  capital  of  the  Carpetuni,  was  situated 
on  the  Tagus:  it  was  a very  strong  town,  and  famed  for  its  manufac* 
ture  of  arms  and  steel-ware  : there  are  numerous  remains  of  Roman 
antiquities,  especially  the  ruins  of  a circus.  Castillo,  Cazlona,  was  on 
the  upper  course  ' of  the  Bsetis,  near  the  E.  border  of  Btetica : it  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  and  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
the  S.  of  Spain,  having  very  rich  copper  and  lead  mines*  in  its  neigh- 


• Nolis  tonga  ferte  belts  Xomantiie. 

' Hence  named  Niunantinus : — 

Ille  Numantina  traxit  ab  urbe  notam. 


Hob.  Oarm,  ii.  12,  1. 
Ov.  Fast.  i.  596. 


Afra  Xumantinos  legna  loquiintur  avos.  Pbopext.  iv.  11,  80.  ^ 

' Mnnicipes,  Augusta  mihi  quos  Bilbilis  aeri 

Monte  crest,  rapidus  quern  Salo  cingit  aquia ; 

Ecquid  Imta  juvat  vestri  vos  gloria  vatis  T 

Nam  dccns  et  nomen,  famaque  vestra  somns. — Mabt.  x.  103. 
citatus 

Altam  Bilbilin,  et  tunm  Salonem 

Quinto  forsitan  esscdo  ridebis.  In.  x.  104. 


* Stero  Bilbilin  optimam  metallo, 

Quee  vincit  Chalybasque,  Noricosqua, 

Et  fcrro  Plateam  suo  sonantem, 

Quam  fluctu  tenui,  sed  iiiquieto 

Armorum  Salo  temperator  ambit.  In.  iv.  55. 

* Me  multos  repetita  post  Decembres 
Accepit  mea,  rusticumque  fecit 

Auro  Bilbilis,  et  superba  ferro.  In.  xii.  18. 

' The  valley  in  which  Castulo  stood  has  some  resemblance  to  that  above  Delphi ; 
hence  the  allusion  in  Silius  Italicus  : — 

Fnlget  pnccipuis  Famaaia  Castulo  signis.  iii.  391. 

At  contra  Cirrhaei  sanguis  Imitce 
Castalii.  iu.  97, 


* These  mines  are  still  productive  ; the  well-known  mine  of  Linares,  the  pro- 
perty of  an  English  company,  is  near  Castulo ; and  perhaps  the  mine  whence 
Hannibal’s  wife  drew  her  wealth  is  the  one  N.  of  Linares,  named  Los  Pozoa  de 
AnibaL 
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bourhood  : nimilce,  the  rich  wife  of  Hannibal,  was  a native  of  Gastulo. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  revolted  from  the  Carthaginians  to  the 
Romans,  and  became  the  head-quarters  of  P.  Scipio ; it  afterwards 
returned  to  the  Punic  alliance,  but  was  obliged  to  yield  to  Rome  in  206  : 
under  the  Romans  it  became  a municipium  with  the  Jus  Latinum. 

Islands. — OS'  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  lies  an  important  group  of  islands, 
consisting  of  the  Balehres,*  or  Oymnesise,  and  the  Fitynm.  The  former 
contained  two  chief  islands,  named,  from  their  respective  sizes,  Hajor, 
Majorca,  and  Hinor,  Minorca:  the  latter  also  contained  two,  Ebfisns,  , 
Iciza,  and  Colubraria,  or  Ophihsa,  Formentera,  The  Baleares  had 
numerous  excellent  harbours,  and  were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce, 
except  wine  and  olive-oil.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  cattle,  and 
especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser  island.  Their  chief  mineral 
product  was  the  red  earth  named  sinope.  The  inhabitants  were  famous 
for  their  skill  as  slingers : * they  were  quiet  and  inoffensive.  The 
Carthaginians  originally  colonized  these  islands  ; after  the  fall  of 
Carthage  they  were  independent  until  b.c.  123,  when  they  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans  under  Csecilius  Metellus.  The  chief  towns  of 
Majorca  were  Palma,  on  the  S.W.,  and  Follentia  on  the  N.E.  coast, 
both  of  which  still  retain  their  names;  and  of  Minorca,  Jamna,  Ciu- 
dadela,  on  the  W.,  and  Mago,  Port  Mahon,  on  the  E.  coast,  both  of 
them  Phoenician  colonies. 

History. — The  earliest  notices  of  Spain  are  connected  with  the  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenicians;  the  Tyrians  are  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
trading  to  Tarshish  for  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead;  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  commerce  was  carried  is  incidentally  proved  by  the  Biblical 
expression  “ ships  of  Tarshish,”  meaning  large,  sea-going  merchant- 
men. The  Phoenicians  settled  chiefly  on  the  S.  coast  and  in  Bsetica, 
but  did  not  endeavour  to  found  a dominion  in  Spain  Until  b.c.  237,  when 
Hamilcar  formed  the  design  of  establishing  a new  Carthaginian  empire 
there,  partly  as  a counterpoise  for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  partly  perhaps  as  an  asylum  for  himself,  should  he  be  expelled 
from  Cai-thage.  His  plan  was  successful,  and  the  rights  of  the  Car- 
thaginians were  so  far  recognized  by  the  Romans  that  a treaty  was 
concluded  with  Hasdrubal  in  228,  by  which  the  Iberus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states,  with  a special  stipulation  in 
favour  of  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  Rome.  The  infraction  of  this  stipu- 
lation led  to  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  contest  was  transferred 
by  Scipio  to  Spain  itself  in  210,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  wholly 
expelled  in  206.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  has  been 
already  traced  in  Chap.  iv. 


* The  name  Baleares  was  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  BoAAw,  in  reference  to 
this  distinguishing  feature  of  the  inhabitants ; it  is,  however,  derived  from  the 
Phccnician  root  Sal.  The  Greek  name  Gymnesise  may  have  reference  to  the 
practice  of  slinging,  as  usual  among  light-armed  troops  (yv/iv^m). 

' Stuppea  torquentem  Balearis  rerbera  fundee.  Viao.  Oeorg.  i.  309. 
Non  secus  exarsit,  quam  cum  Balearica  plumbum 
Fundajacit.  Ov.  Jfef.  ii.  727. 

ductor 

Implger  et  torto  Balearis  verbere  fundee 

Ooior.  Lie.  i.  228. 
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•CHAPTER  XXX. 

Gallia. 

§ 1.  Boundaries.  § 2.  Mountains  and  riTers.  § 3.  Inhabitants.  § 4. 
Divisions.  I.  Aquitania.  §5.  Boundaries;  rivers.  §6.  Tribes; 
towns.  II.  Nardone.-<818.  §7.  Boundaries';  rivers.  § 8.  Tribes ; 
towns  ; roads ; Hannibal’s  march.  III.  Luoddnensis.  § 9. 
Boundaries  ; i-ivere.  § 10.  Tribes  ; towns.  IV.  Beloica.  § II. 
Boundaries  ; rivers.  § 12.  Tribes;  towns  ; history. 

§ 1.  The  boundaries  of  Oallia  coincided  with  those  of  modern 
France  on  three  sides,  viz. : on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. — the  Mare  Bri- 
tannicum,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Pyrenees, 
forming  the  natural  limits  in  these  directions.  On  the  E.  there  is  a 
considerable  difference,  as  the  ancient  Gallia  was  carried  forward  to  the 
Rhine  in  its  lower  and  middle  course,  and  thus  included  the  greater 
part  of  Switzerland}  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  Germany  W.  of  the 
Rhine,  Belgium,  and  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  the  cUmate  good : com,  wine,  and  oil  were  produced  in  various 
districts,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  ripened.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  horses* 
were  abundant,  and  of  good  quality.  Iron,  lead,  silver,  and  even 
gold,  are  enumerated  among  its  mineral  productions;  and  its  rock 
salt  and  brine  springs  were  well  known. 


■ The  eastern  part  of  Switzerland  was  not  in  Oallia.  The  provinces  8.  of 
the  Lake  of  Oeneta  and  of  the  upper  Shone  were  not  included  among  Cssar’s 
Helvetii,  and  must  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  a border  country  between 
Gaul  and  Italy.  ^In  the  extreme  8.  the  French  border  until  recently  coincided 
with  that  of  later  Gallia,  the  Varus  being  regarded  as  the  limit : the  addition  of 
yiee  to  France  has  once  more  reinstated  the  maritime  Alps  as  the  boundarr. 

2 F,  2' 
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Names. — Oallia  proper  was  commonly  described  as  Transalplna,  and 
occasionally  as  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Italian  Gallia.  It  was 
also  described  as  0.  ComSta,’  from  the  fashion  of  letting  the  hair  grow, 
which  prevailed  among  all  the  Gauls  except  the  Narbonenses  ; while 
Narbonensis  itself  was  named  Bracc&ta,  from  the  hraecm  ot  “ breeches  ” 
worn  in  that  part.  The  Greeks  termed  it  originally  Celtice,  then 
Galatia,  and  finally  Gallia. 


Skoleh  Map  of  the  phyrical  features  of  Gallia  and  the  political  divisions  In  Caesar’s  time 

1 . Pjrensu*  M».  i.  Alps.  8.  Cebcma,  4.  Jurm.  5.  Voieguc.  4.  ShodaauB.  7.  Garamua.  8.  Ligcr 
9.  Sequotta.  10.  Rb«ot».  11.  Aiv.  It.  Matrooft.  It  Motdla.  14  Mon.  It.  Scaldb. 


§ 2.  The  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Ganl  (exclusive  of  the  Alpes,  on 
the  borders  of  Italy,  and  the  Pyrensei  Mte.  on  the  borders  of  Spain) 
are  the  Cebenna,*  Cevennes,  extending  in  a S.  and  S.W.  direction 
between  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  on  the  E.  and  the  Liger  and 
Garumna  on  the  W. ; Jura,  Jura,  between  the  Rhone  near  Geneva 


* Et  none  tonse  Liger,  quondam  per  coUa  decora 
Crinibns  effusis  toti  prsslate  Comatae.  Lvc.  i.  442. 

* The  Cnennet  culminate  in  Mt.  Mesme  at  a height  of  5820  ft.  When  Ciesar 
crossed  this  range  the  snow  lay  6 ft.  deep  on  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Hence 
Lucan’s  description ; ' , , 

qua  monUhus  ardna  summis 
Gens  habitat  cana  pendentcs  rupe  Cebennas.  i.  434. 
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and  the  Rhine  near  Bade  ; and  VoaSgus,  or  VogSsas/  Vosges,  running 
parallel  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Upper  Rhine  for  above  170  miles.  A 
high  wooded  district  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moea,  in  the  N.E.  of 
the  ooimtry,  was  named  Ardaenna  Silva,*  the  Ardennes.  The  most 
important  rivers  of  Gallia  are  the  Ehenui,  on  the  borders  of  Ger- 
mania, rising  in  the  Alps,  and  flowing  northwards  into  the  German 
Ocean  ; the  Bhod&nuB,  Rhone,  rising  in  the  same  range,  and  flowing 
southwards  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  Oarnnma,  Oaronne,  in  the 
S.W.,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic ; the  Liger,  Loire,  which  traverses 
an  extensive'district  in  central  Gaul,  having  a circuitous  com^  first 
towards  the  N.,  and  then  towards  the  W.  into  the  Atlantic ; and 
the  Seqo&na,  Seine,  the  chief  river  on  the  N.  coast,  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Britannicum.®  Of  the  numerous  lakes  in  Switzerland,  only 
the  Laoos  Lemannns,  L.  of  Geneva,  is  spoken  of  by  ansient  writers : 
the  Yenetus  Laous,  L.  of  Constance,  was  outside  the  limits  of 
Gaul. 

§ 3.  The  inhabitants  of  Gallia  belonged  to  various  stocks : the 
proper  Galli,  who  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  population,  were  Celts ; 
in  the  S.W.,  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Pyrenees,  were  an  Iberian 
race,  named  Aquitani;  and  in  the  N.E.  were  numerous  Germanic 
and  semi-Germanic  tribes.  In  addition  to  these,  Greek  settlers 
oocupied  at  an  early  period  some  spots  on  the  S.  coast ; and  at  a 
later  period  Romans  were  dispersed  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole 
country.  The  Celts  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  great 
branches — the  Galli,  whose  name  survives  in  the  present  Gael  of 
Scotland ; and  the  non-GaUi,  corresponding  to  the  m^em  Cymry  of 
Wales.  The  latter  class  occupied  the  N.  and  N.W.  districts,  and 
have  preserved  their  language  to  the  present  day  in  Brittany : the 
Belgas  appear  to  have  been  substantially  Cymry,  but  were  in  many 
instances  intermixed  with  Germans.  The  Gauls  are  described  as  a 
fine,  stalwart  race,  with  fair  complexions,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair. 
The  prominent  features  in  their  character  were  desperate  course, 
skill  in  war,  fickle  temper,  and  great  ingenuity.  When  the  Romans 


* This  form  appears  in  Lticon  : — 

Castraque  qao>  Vogcsi  curram  super  ardaa  rupem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cobibebant  Lingonas  armis.  i.  S97. 

* The  extent  of  this  tract  is  over-estimated  by  Ctesar  (B.  O.  vi.  29),  unless  the 
present  reading  be  (as  is  probable)  a mistake  of  the  copyists.  The  text  states  it 
as  too  miles,  whereas  the  whole  distance  from  Coblentz  to  the  German  Ocean  does 
not  exceed  300.  The  name  is  probably  significant  of  a “ forest,”  and  reminds  ns 
of  our  “ Arden”  in  Warwickshire. 

* These  rivers  exercised  an  important  office  as  the  commercial  routes  of  ancient 
Gaul.  The  lUionCj  the  Arar  or  Saone,  and  the  Sequana,  formed  the  links  in  the 
chain  of  conununication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  British  Channel ; the 
Rhone  and  the  Liger  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  and 
again  the  Atax  and  the  Garumna  in  the  S.W. 
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first  entered  the  country,  their  social  and  political  condition  were 
low  ; drunkenness  and  many  barbarous  practices  prevailed  : the  poor 
were  in  a state  of  servitude,  and  the  nobles  engaged  in  constant 
feuds.  Their  religion  was  a form  of  Druidism.  Great  improvements 
took  place  under  the  Homans : universities  were  established ; the 
Latin  language  and  Roman  law  were  introduced ; and  the  religion 
was  modified  by  an  infusion  of  the  Roman  tenets.  The  towns  were 
beautified  with  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  roads  and  aque- 
ducts were  formed,  and  the  remains  of  these  magnificent  structures 
prove,  better  than  anything  else,  the  advance  of  wealth  and  civiliza- 
tion. Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the  Gauls  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  rhetoric  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Juvenal.^ 

§ 4.  The  first  political  division  in  Gaul  dates  from  the  time  that 
the  Romans  entei^  the  country,  when  they  named  their  conquests 
in  the  S.E.  Provinoia,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  Gaul,  which 
was  independent.  Csesar  divided  Gallia  (by  which  he  means  Gallia 
exclusive  of  Provincia)  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  main 
elements  in  the  population,  viz. ; Aquitania,  between  the  Garumna 
and  the  Pyrenees  ; Celtica,  between  the  Garumna,  the  Atlantic,  the 
Sequana,  and  the  limits  of  Provincia ; and  Belgica,  between  the 
Sequana  and  the  Rhine.  Augustus,  who  first  organized  the  country, 
modified  these  divisions  by  substituting  the  name  of  Narbonensis  for 
that  of  Provincia,  enlarging  Aquitania  by  the  addition  of  an 
extensive  district  N.  of  the  Garumna,  and  assigning  the  name  of 
Lngdunensis  to  the  remainder  of  Cajsar’s  Celtica.  These  divisions 
were  retained  until  the  4th  century  a.d.,  when  the  whole  was 
re-arranged  into  17  provinces,  which  were  collectively  described  as 
“ Gallia  et  septem  Provincia,”  the  former  term  including  Lugdu- 
nensis  in  four  provinces,  Belgica  in  five,  and  a part  of  Narbonensis, 
bordering  on  the  Alps,  named  Alpes  Pennina ; the  latter,  including 
the  remainder  of  Narbonensis  in  four,  and  Aquitania  in  three  pro- 
vinces. We  shall  adopt  the  division  of  Augustus  in  the  following 
jjages. 

I.  Aquitania. 

§ 5.  Aquitania  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  E.  by  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
Liger.  This  district  contained  within  it  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Pyrenai  Mts.,  and  the  whole  range  of  Cebenna.®  The  rivers  which 


^ Nunc  lotus  Grains  nostrasque  habet  oi-bis  Athcnaa. 

Gallia  causkUcos  docuit /acumio  Britannos. — xv.  110. 

* The  name  surx'ives  in  the  corrupted  form  ffw’etifte  .*  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  original  name  was  derived  from  the  numerous  springs  (aquse)  in  this 
district ; but  this  etymology  U doubtful.  The  Romans  undoubtedly  were  acquainted 
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fall  within  it  are — the  Atiinu,  Adour,  which  rises  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  enters  the  B.  of  Biscay  near  its  S.E.  comer ; the  Cternmna,’  which 
rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  towards  the  N.W.,  into  a large 
estuary  of  the  B.  of  Biscay,  receiving  in  its  course  as  tributaries,  on 
its  right  bank,  the  Tamis.  Tam,  the  Oltis,  Lot,  and  the  Dnranins, 
Dordogne ; the  CarantSnus,  Charente,  which  joins  .the  sea  more  to 
the  N.,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  San  tones ; and  the  lager,  ‘ 
the  border  stream  on  the  side  of  Lugdunensis,  receiving  on  its  left 
bank  as  tributaries  the  El&ver,  Allier,  which  joins  it  at  Noviodunum, 
and  the  Caris.  Oher,  which  joins  it  at  Cassarodunum. 

§ 6.  The  tribes*  of  Aquitania  were  the  Tarhelli,*  along  the  coast  in 
the  extreme  S.W. ; the  ConvSnse,*  N.  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Garumna ; the  Ansoi  (^AucK),  N.  of  the  Convenss ; the 
Elnsates  (JEiiase),  N.  of  the  Aturus ; the  Vas&tes  (Bazas),  N.W.  of 
the  Elusates  ; the  Bitorlges  Vivisci,  about  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna ; 
the  Fetrooorii  (Perigord),  N,  of  the  Duranius ; the  NitiobrigeSi  on 
the  middle  course  of  the  Garumna;  the  Caduroi  (Cahcrrs),  more  *to 
the  E.,  along  the  course  of  the  Oltis ; the  Euteni  * ( Rodez),  extending 
along  the  base  of  Cebenna,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tamis  and  its  tri- 
butaries ; the  Oab&li  (Juvds),  on  the  range  of  Cebenna,  somewhat  N. 


with  the  mineral  epringe ; for  we  have  noticea  of  Aqiue  Tarbelllcge,  Sar ; Aquee 
ConvenlLnim,  Bagnire*  in  Oominges;  AqucnaU  Vicue,  Bagnlres  de  Bigorre  ,•  Aqnae 
Calidse,  Fichg  ; Aqom  Bormonis,  Bourbonne-lei-Baini ; and  Aqam  Sices,  perhaps 
Seiches. 

’ The  gender  of  Garumna  is  dubious.  Tibullus  (i.  7,  11)  calls  it  “magnus 
Garumna but  Ausonius  [ifoaella,  r.  483),  “ mquoreae  GanunnEe.”  The  tide 
enters  the  Garonne  with  great  violence : — 

Quosquo  rigat  retro  pcmicior  unda  Garnmnee, 

Oceani  pleno  quoties  impellitur  lestu.  Claud,  in  Buf.  ii.  113. 

• The  proper  Greek  form  is  Asfyijp  : hence  the  first  vowel  would  naturally  be 
long.  The  Romans,  however,  made  it  short,  as  in  the  lines  interpolated  in  Lucan 
(i.  438) 

In  nebulis,  Meduana,  tuls  marcere  perosus 

Andus  jam  placida  Ligeris  recrcatur  ab  unda. 

And  in  Tibullus  ; — 

Testis  Arar,  Ilhodanusque  celer,  magnnsqne  Garumna, 

Camutl  et  flavi  cserula  lympha  Liger.  i.  7,  11. 

* The  names  of  almost  all  the  Gallic  tribes  correspond  to  the  modern  names 
either  of  districts  or  towns — generally  the  latter— to  which  they  were  transferred 
in  the  later  Roman  era.  As  these  towns  serve  to  identify  the  position  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  we  have  added  them  in  the  text. 

• They  extended  down  to  the  Aturis  and  the  Pyrenees : — 

Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Aturi,  qua  littore  curvo 

MoUiter  admissum  claudit  Tarbellicus  eequor,  Luc.  i.  420. 

Tarbella  Pyrene 

Testis,  et  oceani  littora  Santonici.  Tidull.  i.  7,  9. 

* The  Convense  were  (as  their  name  implies)  a mixed  race. 

t Solvuntur  flavi  longa  stations  Ruteni.  Luc.  i.  402. 
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of  the  sources  of  the  Tamis ; the  Arvemi*  (Auverfftie),  in  the  valley 
of  the  Elaverand  the  adjacent  highlands;  the  Biturigea  Cnbi  {Bourgta), 
along  the  course  of  the  Liger  from  the  Elaver  to  the  Caris ; the 
Lemovicea  (Limoges),  to  the  W.  of  the  Arvemi ; . the  8ant6nea 
(iSaintes),  N.  and  E.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Garumna;  and  the 
Pictfinaa,  or  Piotavi  (Poitiers),  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Liger.  Of 
the  above-mentioned  tribes  only  the  Tarbelli,  Convense,  Ausci, 
Elusates,  and  Yasatos,  were  proper  Aquitani,  t.e.  of  the  stock  allied  to 
the  Iberians.  The  others  were  Celtse,  whom  Augustus  added  to  the 
Aquitani  when  he  extended  the  borders  of  the  country  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Liger.  Of  the  towns  in  Aquitania  we  know  little 
more  than  the  names : Burdig&la,  the  ancient  representative  of 
Bourdeatix,  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important:  and  the* 
Roman  remains  at  Mediolanum,  Saintes,  and  LimSnum,  Poitiers, 
prove  them  to  have  been  large  towns.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
almost  every  place  of  present  importance  was  in  existence  in  the 
Roman  era,  the  names  in  most  instances  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  ancient  tribes.^ 

LngdtUmm,^  the  chief  town  of  the  Convense  and  a Roman  colony,  stood 
on  an  isolated  hill  by  the  Garumna  ; it  is  now  named  St.  Bertrand  de 
Comings.  El&sa,’  the  capital  of  the  Elusates,  stood  at  CivUat  near 
Eause.  Bnrdig&U,‘  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garumna,  was 
the  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  and  a place  of  great  commerce  rmder 
the  empire : it  became  the  metropolis  of  Aquitania  11.,  and  was  also  the 
seat  of  an  university.  The  only  Roman  building  still  existing  is  the 
amphitheatre,  called  the  Arenes,  now  in  a much  shattered  state. 
Vesunna,  Perigueux,  the  capital  of  the  Pctrocorii,  was  on  a branch  of 
the  Duranius : the  Roman  remains  are  extensive,  consisting  of  several 
bridges,  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  citadel,  and  a round 
building  named  the  Tour  deVesone,  about  200  ft.  in  circumference  ; there 


* The  Arvemi  claimed  descent  from  the  Trojans : — 

Arvernique  ausi  Latio  sc  flngere  fratres 

Sanguine  ab  Iliaoo  populi.  Lvc.  i.  427. 

' Note  * above. 

' The  terminations  of  very  m^ny  of  the  Gallic  names  of  towns  were  signifi- 
cant; e. g.  -dunums  “hill;”  -durum  (compare  the  Welsh  dirr)  = “water;” 
-r«uin  = “ ford - 4«ma  = “ boundary ;”  -4nt>o  = “ bridge  ;”  = “ field.”  • 

These  Celtic  terminations  were  combined  by  the  Romans  vdth  Latin  prefixes  in 
many  cases  ; e.g.  Aogustobona,  Joliomagus,  &c. 

* It  is  noticed  by  Claudian  (in  Sufin.  i.  137) : — 

Invadit  muros  Elusee,  notissima  dudum 
Tecta  petens. 

' The  pronunciation  of  the  name  is  decided  by  Ausonius,  who  was  a native  of 
Burdigala,  and  describes  the  place  at  length  in  his  Ordo  NobUium  Urbium ; — 

Burdlgala  est  natole  solum,  dementia  cceli 

Mitis  ubi  et  rigus  larga  indulgentia  term).  xiv.  8. 

Diligo  Burdigaliim  : Romam  colo.  Civis  in  hac  sum. 

Consul  in  ambabus.  Cunm  hie,  ibi  sella  curulis.  Id.  39. 
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are  several  Roman  camps  about  the  town.  DivSna,^  Cohort,  the  capital 
of  the  Cadurci,  stood  on  the  Oltis : it  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 
aqueduct  about  19  miles  in  length,  a magnificent  work,  some  remains  of 
which  are  still  extant : ruins  of  the  baths  and  of  the  theatre  have  also 
been  discovered.  Segodfinom,  Rodez,  the  capital  of  the  Ruteni,  was  on 
a tributary  of  the  Tarnis.  Anderitam,  the  capital  of  the  Qabali,  has 
been  variously  identified  with  Javolt  and  Anterrieux.  Gargovia,  a town 
of  the  Arverni,  was  situated  on  a mountain,  still  named  Gergoie,  about 
4 miles  S.  of  Clermont,  and  W.  of  the  Elaver  ; in  front  of  the  town  is  a 
lower  hill  named  Putj  de  Jussat;  this  place  was  the  scene  of  some  im- 
portant operations  in  the  Gallic  War,  when  Vercingetorix  was  attacked 
by  Caesar : the  former  was  encamped  on  the  plateau  of  Qergovia  ; the 
latter  seized  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  and  brought  it  into  communication  with 
his  camp : he  then  assaulted  Qergovia  from  the  S.  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  diverted  the  enemy’s  attention  by  a feigned  attack  on  the  N.W.  ; 
« the  troops  succeeded  in  getting  on  the  plateau,  but  were  afterwards 
driven  back  AngrutonemStom,  Clermont,  the  capital  of  the  Arvemi, 
was  on  the  Elaver : the  modern  name  is  derived  from  the  Clarus  Mont 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Avarlcum,  Bourget,  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges 
Cubi,  stood  on  a branch  of  the  Caris  : its  walls  are  particularly  described 
by  CsBsar  'B.  G.  vii.  23),  by  whom  it  was  besieged  and  taken  in  b.c.  52. 
Anguatoritom,  Limoges,  was  the  capital  of  the  Lemovices.  Hediolaniun, 
Saintes,  the  capital  of  the  Santones,  stood  on  the  Carantonus : the 
remains  still  existing  of  an  aqueduct  and  an  amphitheatre  prove  it  to 
have  been  an  important"  town : there  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Germa- 
nicus  Caesar,  singularly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Charente.  Lim5nnm, 
Poitiers,  the  capital  of  the  Ketones,  was  situated  on  a tributary  of  the 
Vienne;  there  are  remains  of  a huge  amphitheatre,  capable  of  holding 
20,000  persons  ; the  walls  are  7 French  feet  thick. 

II.  Narbonensis. 

§ 7.  Narbonensis,*  or,  as  it  was  originally  termed,  Provinoia,  ex- 
tended along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  inland  to  the  Rhone  on  the  N.,  and  Ms.  Gehenna  on  the  W. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  chains  already  noticed  as  forming  its 
liinits,  there  were  no  other  mountains  in  this  portion  of  Gallia.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Bhod&nua,  which  enters  the  province  at  the  Lacus 
Ijemannus,  and  runs  first  to  the  W.,  as  far  as  Lugdimum,  then  S.  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  forms  a delta : it  receives  as  tributaries. 


’ The  name  is  derived  by  Ausonios  from  <W,  “ god,”  and  con,  “ water  ” : — 
Divona  Celtarnm  lingua,  Fons  addite  Divis.  Clar,  Urb.  {Burdig.) 

’ Its  limits  are  thus  described  by  Ausonius : — 

Insinuant  qua  se  Sequanis  Allobroges  oris, 

Excluduntque  Italos  Alpina  cacumina  fines ; 

Qua  Pyrenaicis  nivibus  dirimuntur  Iberi ; 

« Qua  rapitur  pncceps  Rhodanus  genitore  Lemano, 

Interiusque  premunt  Aquitanica  rura  Cebenne, 

Usque  in  Tcctosagos  primeevo  nomine  Voices, 

Totum  Narbo  fUit.  Ord.  Xob.  Urb.  xiii.  4. 

2 E 3 
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on  its  left  bank,  the  la&ra/  laire,  which  rises  in  the  Alps,  and, 
flowing  by  Gratianopolis,  Grenoble,  joins  the  main  stream  a little  N. 
of  Valentia ; the  Saigas,  Sorgue,  Vhich  joins  at  Vindalium ; and  the 
Brasntiai  Durance,  which  rises  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  rushes  down 
■with  a violent  course  to  the  Rhone  at  Avenio.  The  other  rivers 
which  flow  into  tlie  Mediterranean  are — the  Varos,  For,  which  in  its 
lower  course  forms  the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Italy ; the  Arauris, 
Heraidt,  rising  in  the  Cebenna,  and  entering  the  sea  near  Agatha ; 
the  Atax,*  Attagus,  or  Narbo,  Aude,  rising  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  to  the  E.  of  Narbo : and  lastly  the  , 
Telia  or  Eusolno,  Tet,  near  the  border  of  Spain. 

§ 8.  The  chief  tribes  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  were — the  SardSnes,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast ; the  Volose  * 
divided  into  two  branches,  the  Teotosiges  and  the  Areoomlci,  who 
occupied  the  whole  country  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Rhone, 
the  former  W.,  the  latter  E.  of  the  range  of  Cebenna ; the  Salyes, 
or’  Sallavii,  E.  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Druentia  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; the  Cavares.  N.  of  the  Druentia  about  Avenio ; the 
Vooontii,®  more  to  the  E.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  from  the  Druentia 
to  the  Isara ; and  lastly,  the  AUobr&ges,^  between  the  Rhone,  the 
Isara,  and  the  Lake  Leman.  Narbonensis  contained,  as  might  be 
inferred  from  its  proximity  to  the  Italian  frontier,  some  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Gaul.  In  the  interior  were  Aquse  Sextiae,  the 
first  Roman  colony  in  the  country,  Narbo,  the  earliest  colony  W.  of 
the  Rhone,  and  the  future  capital  of  the  province,  Arelate,  com- 
manding the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  Nemausus  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo,  and  Vienna  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  S.  of 
Lugdunum.  These  towns  were  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
some  of  which  rank  among  the  finest  specimens  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. On  the  coast  we  meet  with  the  old  preek  colony  of  Massalia, 
which  attained  a high  pitch  of  commercial  prosperitj',  and  planted 
several  colonies  along  the  coast ; and  Forum  Julii,  a Roman  colony, 
and  the  chief  naval  station  on  this  coast. 

mibSria,  Elne,  was  the  nearest  town  to  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the 
coast-road  from  Narbo  : Hannibal  passed  through  it  on  his  advance  to 
Italy.  Busolno  lay  on  the  same  route  and  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  : 


• Hannibal  followed  the  coarse  of  this  stream,  “ Arar,”  in  Livy,  xii.  SI,  being 
a corrupt  reading  for  Isara.  The  insula  of  which  he  speaks  was  at  the  junction 
of  the  rivers. 

‘ Mitis  Atax  Latias  gaudet  non  ferre  Carinas, 

Finis  et  Hesperim,  promote  limite,  Varus.  Luc.  i.  403. 

* Hannibal’s  route  lay  through  their  territory: — 

Jam  faciles  campos,  Jam  rura  Vocontia  earpit.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  467. 

7 .£mula  nec  virtus  Capum,  nec  Spartacus  acer, 

Novisque  rebus  in&dclis  Allobrox.  Hor.  Fpod.  xvi.  i. 
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its  name  has  been  transformed  into  BousiUon,  and  the  site  of  the  to'wn 
is  at  Castd  BoutiUon.  Toldsa,  ToidoUse,  a town  of  the  Tectosages,  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garumna  : it  was  enriched  with  the  gold  and 
mlver  found  in  the  suiTounding  district,  and  which  was  kept  in  the 
temples  as  a sacred  deposit.  The  plunder  of  these  treasures  by  Cacpio, 
followed  as  it  was  by  his  defeat  by  the  Cimbri,  led  to  the  proverb 
"Aurum  Tolosanum,”  as  a warning  against  sacrilege.  It  afterwards 
became  a colonia,  and  appears  to  have  been  a seat  of  art  and  literature.* 
The  important  tovra  of  Narbo,  or  Narbona,  Narhonne,  which  the  Romans 
elevated  into  the  capital  of  the  province,  stood  on  the  river  Ataz  : it 
belonged  originally  to  the  Volcse  Arecomici,  and  was  fii'st  occupied 
by  a Roman  colony  in  b.c.  118,  and  sumamed  “ Martins”  or  Marcius, 
probably  after  a consul  who  was  engaged  in  a contest  with  a Ligurian 
tribe  in  that  year.  It  was  at  all  times  an  important  commercial  town, 
the  Atax  being  navigable  up  to  it ; but  its  chief  importance  was  due  to 
its  position  in  reference  to  Spain  and  Aquitania.  It  was  adorned  with 
public  huildings,*  none  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  though  numerous 
antiquities  have  been  discovered.  The  adjacent  coast  was  famous  for 
its  oysters.  Bteteme,  Briers, ^ was  on  the  Orbis,  £.  of  Narbo,  in  the 
midst  of  a wine-producing  district;  there  are  vestiges  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  an  aqueduct.  Nemansiu,  Nimes,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Volcte  Arecomici,  stood  a little  W.  of  the  Rhone  on  the  road  between 
Arelate  and  Narbo.  The  town  was  itself  large,  and  contained  twenty- 
four  villages  in  its  territory.  The  remains  of  the  old  town  are  very  fine : 
the  amphitheatre,  which  is  tolerably  perfect,  was  437  feet  in  diameter, 
and  could  hold  1 7, 000  persons ; the  present  height  of  the  walls  is  70  feet : 
there  is  also  a beautiful  temp]e  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  and  L,  Vei'us, 
now  used  as  a museum,  and  named  Matson  Carrie,  76  feet  long,  and  40 
wide,  with  30  Corinthian  fluted  pillars.  The  famous  fountain,  noticed  by 
Ausonius,*  still  exists,  but  the  chief  supply  of  water  was  obtained  from 
some  springs  near  Uz^s,  and  conveyed  by  a splendid  aqueduct;  a portion 


• Hence  Martial  (lx.  100)  terms  It  Palladia 

Te  sibi  Falladlm  antetolit  toga  docta  Toloses. 

* Qnem  ^ulcftcrrtma  Jam  redire  Narbo.  , Hakt.  vUi.  72. 

> Festus  Avienus  (589)  fumtabea  us  with  a link  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  names : — 


Dehlnc 

Betaram  stetlsse  fama  casca  tradidit. 

^ Non  Aponus  potu,  vitrea  non  lace  Nemansns 

Ord.  JVbi.  Urb.  xlT.  SS. 
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of  this  work  remains  across  the  valley  of  Yardo,  and  is  named  the  Pont 
du  Card:  it  has  three  tiers  of  arches;  the  lowest  containing  six  arches, 
the  next  eleven,  and  the  upper  one  thirty- five;  the  total  height  is  about 
155  feet,  and  the  length  on  the  top  about  870.  Arel&te,  Arles,  a town 
of  the  Salyes,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  the  point 
where  it  bifurcates.  It  became  a Roman  colony  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  with  the  surname  of^xtani,  and  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  was  improved  by  Constantine,  and  a new  town^  added  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  river  at  TrinquetaiUe.  The  simphitheatre,  of 
which  there  are  remains,  was  capable  of  holding  20,000  spectators  : it 
is  not  in  so  perfect  a state  as  that  of  Nemausus.  An  Egyptian  obelisk 
and  some  ancient  tombs  are  the  other  most  interesting  monuments. 
Aqnse  Sextus,  Aix,  the  first  Roman  colony  planted  in  Gaul,  b.c.  122, 
stood  about  18  Roman  miles  N.  of  Massilia.  Its  name  indicates  both 
the  presence  of  mineral  waters,  and  that  it  was  founded  by  Sextius 
Calviniu.  The  great  battle,  in  b.c.  102,  between  Marius  and  the 
German  tribes  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  was  probably  fought  at 
Meiragues,  two  leagues  from  Massilia,  the  modem  name  being  a cor-  ' 
ruption  of  Marti  Ager.  Massilia,  or  Hassalia,  as  the  Greeks  wrote  k, 
Marseilles,  stood  on  a bay  some  distance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  midst  of  a rather  sterile  district.*  The  accounts  of  its  founda- 
tion are  somewhat  conflicting,  but  they  agree  in  asserting  that  Pbo- 
cseans  settled  there  about  600  b.c.‘  It  was  built  on  rocky  ground: 
the  harbour,  named  Lacydon,  faced  the  S.,  aud  lay  beneath  a rock  in 
the  form  of  a theatre.  Both  the  harbour  and  city  were  well  walled, 
and  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent,  but  contained  few  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  except  the  Ephesium,  oi;  temple  of  Ephesian  Artemis, 
and  the  temple  of  Delphiuiah  Apollo,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  citadel. 
Massalia  became  an  tdly  of  Rome  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  was 
aided  by  her,  in  b.c.  154,  against  the  Ligmian  tribes  of  the  Oxybii  and  - 
Deceates.  In  b.c.  49,  it  sided  with  Pompey  in  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
taken  after  a long  siege  by  C.  Trebonius,  Caesar’s  legatus.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  town  was  aristocratic,  and  its  institutions  were  generally 
good.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  simple  and  temperate : literature 
and  medicinal  science  were  cultivated  to  a certain  extent.  Its  com- 
merce was  extensive,  and  it  planted  colonies  on  the  shores  of  Gkiul 
and  Spain.  Its  prosperity  declined  after  the  planting  of  a Roman 
colony  at  Narbo.  Forum  Jnlii,  Fr^jus,  was  the  chief  naval  station  of 
the  Romans,  and  held  the  same  position  which  Toulon  (the  ancient 
Telo  Martins)  now  holds  on  this  coast.  It  lay  considerably  E.  of 
Massalia,  at  the  bottom  of  a small  bay,  which  was  partly  enclosed  by 


’ It  is  hence  termed  by  Ausonius  duplex  : it  also  received  the  name  of  Con- 
stantina : — 

Pande,  duplex  Arelate,  tuos,  blanda  hospita,  portus, 

Gallula  Roma  Arelas  : quam  Narbo  Martins,  ct  quam 
Accolit  Alpinis  opulenta  Vienna  colonis.  Ord.  Clar.  Urb.  viii.  1 

^ It  produced  the  vine  : — 

Cum  tua  Centenos  expugnet  sportula  cives,  ^ 

Fumea  Massilioe  ponere  vlna  poles.  Maet.  xiii.  12S. 

* Aristotle  names  Euscenus,  and  Plutarch  Protos,  as  its  founder.  There  is  a 
romantic  story  that  one  of  these  two  was  chosen  as  husband  by  the  daughter  of 
Nannue,  king  of  the  country,  her  choice  being  signified  by  the  presentation  of  a 
cup  of  water,  or  of  wine  and  water. 
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two  moles : the  entrance  of  the  bay  has  been  choked  up  by  the  depofdta 
of  the  river  Argenteus,  and  the  entrance  to  the  -port  is  now  3000  feet 
from  the  sea.  The  place  was  probably  named  after  Julius  Csesar,  but 
it  first  became  a station  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  had  various  sur- 
names, such  as  Classica,  from  its  being  the  station  of  the  fleet,  and  Octa- 
vanorum,  probably  from  the  8th  legion  being  settled  there.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Cn.  Agricola,  and  was  further  known  for  the  manufactiu« 
of  the  sauce  named  garum.  A triumphal  arch,  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, an  old  gateway,  and  parts  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain. 
Antipdlis,  Antibes,  further  E.  on  the  coast,  was  a colony  of  Massalia, 
and  under  the  Romans  a municipium:  it  was  rather  famous  for  its 
pickle ; there  are  remains  of  a theatre  and  a few  other  buildings  there.* 
Avenio,  Avignon,  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Druentia  with  the  Rhone ; 
it  was  reputed  a colony  of  Massalia.  Aransio,  Orange,  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares,  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhoue;  it  became  a 
colony  with  the  additional  title  of  SecundanOrum.  The  Roman  remains 
are  numerous,  the  most  remarkable  being  a triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  inscribed  “ Mario,”  but  of  a later 
period  than  the  Marius  who  defeated  the  Teutones  ; and  the  remains  of 
an  aqueduct  near  the  town.  Ebrodfinum,  Embrwi,  was  situated  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Druentia  under  the  Cottian  Alps : it  became  the 
capital  of  Alpes  Maritime.  Brigantiom,  Briangon,  was  the  first  town 
in  Gaul  on  the  road  from  Segusio  over  Mont  Genevre ; at  this  point  the 
road  branched  off  W.  to  the  valley  of  the  Isara,  and  S.W.  to  that  of  the 
Druentia.  Henna,  Vienne,  lay  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhone,  in  the 
country  of  the  Allobroges.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  became  a 
eolonia,  and  a gteat  place,  even  rivalling  Lugdunum.'’  The  foundations 
of  the  massive  Roman  walls,  20  feet  thick,  still  remain;  there  are  also 
some  arcades  which  probably  served  as  thenntrance  to  the  thermae,  a well 
preserved  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order,  dedicated  to  Aug;ustus  and 
Livia,  now  used  as  a museum,  and  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and 
of  four  large  aqueducts,  chiefly  constructed  under  ground.  FUate  is  said 
to  have  been  banished  to  Vienna:  an  unfinished  pyramid  on  a quadran- 
gular base,  of  a total  height  of  52  feet,  is  called,  without  any  good 
reason,  “Pontius  Pilate’s  Tomb.” 

Roman  Roads. — The  Via  Anrelia  was  carried  on  under  Augustus  from 
Vada  Sabbata  in  Liguria  to  Arelate  on  the  Rhone,  passing  through 
AntipoUs,  Forum  Julii,  and  Aquse  Sextiso.  From  Arelate  the  chief  line 
of  communication  with  Spain  commenced,  passing  through  Nemausus 
and  Narbo.  A road  sometimes  named  Domitia  ran  along  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Rhone  through  Vienna  to  Lugdunum.  From  Vienna  roads 
led  to  the  Alpis  Qraia,  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  to  the  Alpis  Cottia, 
Mont  Genevre. 


° Antipolitani,  fateor,  sum  Alia  thynni 

Eaacm  si  scombri,  non  Ubi  missa  forem,  Mabt.  xiii.  103. 

r Its  beauty  is  referred  to  by  Martial,  and  its  state  of  culture  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  both  his  own  and  Pliny’s  works  were  to  be  bad  at  the 
booksellers’  shops  there  : — 

Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos. 

Inter  dcUcias,  pulchra  Vienna,  suas.  In.  vii.  88. 

It  was  also  famous  for  its  wine  : — 

Hmc  de  vitifera  veni  se  picata  Vienna 

Xe  dubites;  misit  Romulus  ipse  mihi.  ' In.  xili.  107. 
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Hannibal’t  March. — The  route  pursued  by  Hannibal  in  his  celebrated 
expedition  from  Spain  to  Italy,  lay  wholly  through  the  portion  of  Gaul 
we  have  been  describing.  He  entered  it  by  the  £.  ertremity  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  thence  followed  the  coast-road  by  Ruscino,  Narbo,  and 
Nemausus,  reaching  the  Rhone  a little  above  Avenio.  Having  crossed 
the  river,  he  followed  up  the  left  bank  to  the  Isara,  and  thence  along 
the  latter  stream  to  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  lower  ridges 
of  the  Alps  near  Orenoile.  From  this  point  his  route  is  uncertain : 
according  to  some  authorities  he  pursued  the  route  marked  I.  in  the 
accompanying  plan,  which  follows  the  Isara,  and  crosses  the  Little  St. 
Bernard  into  the  valley  of  Aosta,  and  thence  down  to  Turin:  according 
to  others  he  pursued  route  II.,  which  follows  the  Arc  over  Ml.  Cents, 
and  thence  straight  down  to  Susa  and  Turin : lastly,  he  may  have 
pursued  route  III.,  follovdag  the  Romanche  by  Bourg  d'Oysans  and 
across  Mt.  Genevre.  The  objections  to  route  I.  are  its  length,  and  the 
fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Dora  was  occupied  by  a very  warlike  tribe, 
the  Salassi,  who  would  not  have  permitted  Hannibal’s  ai-my  to  pass 
unopposed.  Between  II.  and  III.  there  is  not  much  to  choose : but  the 
latter  was  probably  the  one ; at  all  events  the  Mont  Genevre  route  was 
the  more  frequented  route  in  the  Roman  period;  it  was  probably  the 
one  explored  by  Pompey  in  b.c.  77,  and  was  certainly  followed  by 
Csesar  in  his  expedition  against  the  Helvetians.  The  two  stations  Ad 
Martis  and  Brigantio  are  the  modem  Otdx  and  Brianfon, 

Many  of  the  villages  on  the  road  to  St.  Bernard  derive  their  names 
from  the  Roman  miles  measured  from  Vienna,  as  Bepthne  (7),  Oytier  (8), 
and  Di^moz  (10). 

III. — Lugdunessis. 

§ 9.  Lugdunensis  was  separated  from  Aqnitania  on  the  S.W.  by 
the  Liger,  and  from  Narbonensis  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Rhodanus  : on 
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the  E.,  where  it  was  contiguous  to  Belgica,  there  was  no  natural 
boundary,  hut  the  limit  between  them  would  be  coincident  with  a 
line  leaving  the  Rhine  near  its  great  bend  at  Bade,  and  striking 
across  to  the  British  Channel  at  the  point  where  the  60th  parallel 
falls  on  it.  The  mountain  range  of  Jura  lies  wholly  in  Lugdimensis, 
and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  border  streams  of  the  Lj^r  and  the 
Bhodanns,  the  former  of  which  receives  on  its  right  bank  at  Julio- 
magus  the  Medo&na,  Mayenne,  while  the  latter  has  an  important 
tributary  in  the  Arar,  Saone,^  which  rises  in  Vosegus,  and  flows 
with  a slow  current  to  the  S.,  receiving  the  Snhis.  Daubs,  on  its  left 
bank,  and  joining  the  main  stream®  at  Lugdunum.  We  have 
further  to  notice  the  SequSna,  Seine,  which  rises  in  the  high  lands 
S.  of  Langres,  and  flows  to  the  N.W.  into  the  British  Channel : it 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  MatrSna,  Marne,  and  the  Is&ra,  Oise, 
with  its  tributary  the  Ax5na,  Aisne ; and  on  its  left  bank  the 
Icaunus,  Tonne,  which  is  known  to  us  only  from  inscriptions. 

§ 10.  The  nations  occupying  Lugdunensis  from  S.E.  to  N.W. 
were — the  Segnsi&ni,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Rhodanus,  and,  in 
Cfesar’s  time  at  all  events,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Rhodanus 
and  the  Arar;  the  JEdni,  between  the  Liger  and  the  Arar;  the 
LingSnes,^  Langres,  about  the  sources  of  the  Marne  and  Seine,  N.  of 
the  .^dui ; the  Sendnes.  Sens,  N.W.  of  the  .®dui  to  the  Sequana 
near  Paris;  the  CamUtes,*  Chartres,  betw'een  the  Sequana  below 
Paris,  and  the  Liger,  and  even  beyond  the  Liger  to  the  Elaver; 
the  Aulerci,  between  the  Sequana  in  its  lower  course  and  the  Liger, 
divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Ebnrovioes,*  Evreux,  in  the  N., 
, and  the  Cenomani,  Mans,  in  the  S. ; the  Namnetes,  Nantes,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Liger  near  its  mouth  ; the  Armorioi,*  a general 
name  for  the  maritime  tribes  between  the  mouths  of  the  Liger  and 
of  the  Sequana,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  VenSti, 


' The  modem  name  ia  derived  from  Sauoona,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
true  Gallic  name  of  the  river. 

* Qua  Bhodaniu  raptum  velocibns  andis 

In  mare  fert  Ararim.  Luc.  i.  433. 

■ The  Lingones  are  described  as  a warlike  race  by  Lucan  : — ' 

Caatraque  quae  Vogesi  curvam  super  ardua  rupem 
Fngnaees  pictis  oohibebant  Lingonaa  armis.  i.  397. 

* They  are  noticed  by  Tibullua  (i.  7,  12)  under  the  form  of  Carnuti : — * 

Camuti  et  flavi  cnrula  lympha  Liger. 

* In  Cmsar  (S.O.  iii.  17)  the  text  baa  Eburones  instead  of  Eburovices.  The 
reading  in  vii.  75,  “Brannovli,”  as  a branch  of  the  Aulerci,  is  probably  an 
interpolation ; the  BrannOviceB  noticed  in  the  same  passage  must  have  been  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  they  lived  8.  of  the  .£dui ; the  Diablintes,  N.W'.  of  the 
Cenomani,  are  noticed  as  a branch  of  the  Aulerci  by  Ptolemy. 

* The  name  Armorica  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words  or,  “ on,”  and  mor, 
“ sea.” 
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Vannea,  on  tbe  coast  W.  of  the  Namnetes,  a sea-faring  race,  who 
carried  on  trade  with  Britain,  and  who,  from  the  character  of  their 
coast,  broken  up  by  numerous  promontories  or  lingulae  surrounded 
with  shallow  water,  enjoyed  great  security  ; the  Osismii,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne;  and  the  Unelli,  in  the  peninsula  of  Cotantin. 
Lugdunensis  contained  comparatively  few  towns  of  importance: 
Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  the  province,  stood  opposite  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar.  Augustodunum,  near  the 
Liger,  is  proved,  by  its  extensive  remains,  to  have  been  a fine* 
town ; and  the  position  of  Gen&bum,  in  command  of  the  passage 
across  the  Liger,  rendered  it  a valuable  military  station.  The 
modem  capital  of  France  is  represented  by  Lutetia,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a small  place,  but  valuable  from  its  safe  position  on 
an  island  in  the  Seine,  whence  either  bank  was  accessible  to  its 
inhabitants. 

Tbe  Roman  colony  of  Lng-dflnnm  was  planted  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus 
in  B.c.  43,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arar  on  the  slope  of  a hill  named  Fourviere.  The 
modern  town  of  Lyona  originally  occupied  the  same  site,  that  portion  of 
the  city  which  lies  between  the  two  rivers  Arar  and  Rhone  being  a 
modem  addition.  The  position  of  Lugdunum,  as  a place  of  ti^e 
and  a central  spot  of  communication,  secured  to  it  a large  amount  of 
prosperity.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Seneca’s  time,  and  restored 
by  the  Emperor  Nero.  It  was  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Septimius 
Severus  in  a.d.  197.  Between  the  two  rivers  stood  the  Ai-a  Augusti,’ 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  sixty  states  of  Gaul,  each  of  which  was 
represented  by  a figure.  A church  was  planted  at  Lugdunum  at  an 
early  period,  which  suffered  a furious  persecution  in  the  time  of  Marcus 
Aurehus  in  a.d.  172  or  177  : Irenaeus  was  one  of  its  bishops.  The  , 
Roman  remains  are  small : there  are  traces  of  a theatre  on  the  Place  dea 
Minimea,  and  of  a camp  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sa6/ie;  some  of  the 
arches  of  the  great  aqueduct  (50  miles  long)  are  preserved  at  Cham- 
ponoet:  there  were  two  other  aqueducts  of  great  length.  CabiUonum, 
Chdlon,  was  a town  of  the  .£dui  on  the  Arar : the  Romans  kept  a fleet 
of  some  kind  there,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  commercial 
importance.  Bibracte,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  AngOBtodtimim, 
whence  the  modem  Autun,  was  the  chief  towm  of  the  ./Edui,  and  stood 
on  a tributary  of  the  Liger:  it  was  tbe  chief  place  of  education  for  the 
noble  youths  of  Gaul,  and  was  altogether  a very  important  town.  Near 
it  Ceesar  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  a pitched  battle:  it  was  seized  by 
Sacrovir  in  a.d.  21,  was  taken  by  Tetricus  in  the  time  of  Gallienus,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Attila.  The  Roman  remains  at 
Atdtm  are  numerous,  consisting  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  with  two  of 
the  main  entrances,  Porte  d'Arroux,  50  feet  high  and  60  broad,  and 
Porte  8t.  Andr£,  60  feet  high  and  40  broad,  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  traces 
of  an  amphitheatre  with  a naumachia  near  it  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
from  three  laige  ponds  outside  the  town,  and  the  remains  of  a magni- 
ficent temple  of  Janus  : the  names  Monjeu  (Mens  Jo  vis)  and  Chaumar 


‘ Aut  l.ngdnnenscm  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram.  Juv.  i.  44. 
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(Campus  Martins)  are  vestiges  of  the  Roman  era.  Aleeia,  Alite,  a town 
of  the  Mandubii,  was  situated  on  a lofty  hill  between  the  streams  Lote 
and  Lozerain,  tributaries  of  the  Tonne.  It  was  here  that  the  Qauls, 
under  Vercingetorix,  made  their  final  stand  in  n.c.  52.  Agendlctun,  Sent, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones,  and  under  the  later  Roman  empire 
became  the  capital  of  Lugdimensis  IV.  Latetia,  Farit,  the  capital  of 
the  Parisii,  stood  on  the  Sequana,  and  was  originally  confined  to  an 
island  forming  a portion  of  La  Citi  (derived  from  civitae),  the  original 
isle  having  been  increased  since  the  Roman  period,  by  the  addition  of 
two  other  small  islands.  It  was  never  a large  place  under  the  Romans, 
though  it  may  have  occupied  some  ground  on  one  or  both  of  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  which  the  island  was  connected  by  bridges.  The 
place  was  threatened  by  Labienus,  in  b.c.  52,  without  effect.  Julian 
spent  a winter,  and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there,  a.d.  358.  Some 
sculptured  stones,  and  a portion  of  a subterranean  aqueduct,  are  the 
only  Roman  remains.  Rotomagns,  which  was  afterwards  contracted 
into  Rotomiun,  and  this  into  Rouen,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vello- 
casses  on  the  Sequana.  Gen&bum,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
Anreli&ni,  and  hence  OrKant,  was  an  emporium  of  the  Camutes  on  the 
Liger  : it  was  the  focus  of  the  great  insurrection  in  b.c.  52,  and  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar  ; its  later  name  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  after  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  whose  reign  the  wallsl  of  which 
there  are  some  traces,  may  have  been  built.  CsEsarodfiniim,  Tourt,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Turones  (whence  the  modem  name),  was  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Liger.  Juliom&gns,  the  capital  of  the  Andecavi,  from 
whom  its  modern  name  Angers  comes,  was  on  the  Meduana,  a short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Lager. 

Islands. — Off  the  coast  of  Lugdunensis  were  two  groups  of  islands — 
Venetlcm  Insulae,  off  the  VV.  coast,  of  which  Yindllis,  Belle-Isle,  is  the 
largest ; and  Caesar§a,  Jersey,  Saniia,  Guernsey,  and  Sidflna,  Alderney, 
off  the  N.  coast. 


IV. — Belgica. 

§ 11.  Belgica  was  bounded  on  the  W,  by  the  rivers  Sequana  and 
Matrons ; on  the  N.  by  the  Fretum  Gallicum,  Straits  of  Dover,  and 
the  German  Ocean ; on  the  E.  by  the  Rhine ; and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Jura,  Vosegus,  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  fall  within  these  limits,  together  with  the  fol- 
lowing rivers — the  border  stream  of  the  Shenus,  which  rises  on  the 
W.  side  of  Ms,  Adula,  passes  through  the  Lacus  VenBtus,  L.  oj 
Constance,  in  its  upper  course,  receives  as  tributaries  on  its  left 
bank,  the  Nava,  Nahe,  at  Bingium,  Bingen,  and  the  Mosella,*  Moselle, 


* The  Mosella  Is  undoubtedly  noticed  In  Csesar  {B.  O.  ir.  13)  in  the  words  “ad 
cDnfluentem  itosa  et  Rhcni.”  Whether  the  river  was  called  Mosa  as  well  as 
Mosella,  or  whether  there  Is  a mistake  of  the  author  or  his  copyists,  is  uncertain. 
The  banks  of  the  Moselle  presented  very  much  the  same  appearance  in  the 
4th  century  a.d.  as  at  present,  being  weU  clad  with  vines ; — 

Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu 
Et  rupes  et  aprica  jugi,  flezusque  sinusque 

Vitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatro.  Avbon.  Idyl.  x.  154. 

Its 
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at  CoDfluentcs,  CMentz,  and  finally  discharged  its  waters  through 
two  main  streams,^  of  which  the  western,  uniting  with  the  Moss, 
received  the  name  of  VahUis,  Waal,  while  the  eastern  retained  the 
name  of  the  original  stream ; the  Mosa,  Meuae  or  Maas,  which  rises 
about  48°  N.  lat.,  and  flows  towards  the  N.,  receiving,  as  above  - 
noticed,  a branch  of  the'  Kliine,  before  its  discharge ; the  Scaldis, 
Schelde,  more  to  the  W.,  which  is  described  by  Csesar  (B.  G.  vi.  33) 
as  flowing  into  the  Mosa ; and,^  lastly,  the  SamSra,  Somme,  which 
falls  into  the  Fretum  Gallicum  in  the  W.  part  of  the  province. 

§ 12.  The  most  important  tribes®  were  located  in  the  following 
manner — the  Helvetii,*  in  the  plains  of  Switzerland,  between  Jura 
on  the  W.,  the  Ehone  on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  N.  and  E. ; 
they  were  divided  into  foirr  payi,  or  cantons,  of  which  two  are  named, 
viz. : Urbigenus,  or  Verbigenus,  which  is  supposed  to  have  reached 

Ita  cbeerfal  aspect  is  noticed : — — 

Hand  aliter  pladdce  subter  vada  lata  Hosells 

Detegit  admixtoe  non  concolor  herba  lapUloe. — Aosoh.  Idyl.  x.  73. 

' FUny  notices,  in  addition  to  the  two  already  specified,  a third,  named 
Flevom,  whion  flowed  towards  the  N.  into  the  lakes  {Zuider  Zee).  This  was 
probably  identical  with  the  artificial  channel.  Fossa  Drnsi&na,  of  which  Tacitus 
speaks  {Ann.  ii.  b).  Ptolemy  notices  three  outlets,  all  of  them  N.  of  the  Mosa. 

In  the  midst  of  these  somewhat  confiicting  statements  it  is  clear  that  the  Rhine 
Proper,  which  deviates  from  the  Waal  at  Pannerden  and  enters  the  sea  near 
Leyden,  was  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany.  > 

‘ The  ethnology  of  Belgica  is  involved  in  consi^rable  difficulty : generally 
speaking  it  will  be  found  that  the  divisions  of  this  province  represent  the  two 
main  elements  of  the  population,  i.e.  that  the  tribes  in  the  two  Germanim  were 
Germans,  and  those  in  the  two  Belgicee  were  Belgians.  But  it  must  be  remarked 
that  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  border  of  Belgiea  were  to  a certain  extent  Germans. 

We  may  instance  the  Menapii,  Nervii,  and  Treveri. 

• The  Helvetii  come  prominently  forward  in  the  history  of  Csesar’s  wars  in 

B.c.  58.  They  formed  the 
plan  of  migra^g  in  a body 
from  their  own  territory 
into  the  heart  of  Gallia. 

CtBsar  prevented  them  firom 
entering  Piovinciaby  throw- 
ing  np  a wall,  probably  of 
earth,  19  miles  tong  and 
1 6 feet  high,  marked  a a in 
the  accompanying  plan, 
along  the  8.  bank  of  the 
Rhone  (1)  from  the  point 
(4)  where  it  issues  ftom 
L.  Leman  (2)  across  the 
Arve  (3)  to  where  the  Ut. 
aux  Vaches  (6)  presses  the 
S.  side  of  the  river.  The 
Helvetii  were  compelled 
therefore  to  go  through  the 
pass  of  Fort  I’Bcluee  on  the 
N.  side,  and  thus  to  follow 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Arar.'  They  were  met  by  Csesar  and  utterly 
defeated  near  Bibracte,  and  only  1 10,000  retnmed  home  out  of  300,000. 
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from  Salodurum,  Sdothum,  as  far  as  Aqu®  Helvetic®,  Baden,  near 
the  Aar ; and  Tigurinus  more  to  the  S.,  between  L.  Morat  on  the  N., 
Jura  on  the  W.,  and  the  L.  of  Geneva  on  the  S.,  its  limits  on  the 
E.  not  being  known ; the  other  two  pagi  are  not  named,  but  may 
have  been  the  TugSni,  between  L.  Zurich  and  L.  of  Constanz,  and  the 
Ambrones  to  the  S.  of  the  two  first ; the  Banraoit  along  the  Rhine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Basle ; the  Sequ&ni,‘  between  the  upper  Arar 
in  the  W.,  Jura  in  the  E.,  and  the  Rhone,  near  Geneva,  in  the  S. ; 
the  Lenci,^  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Moselle  i the  Bend,  Rheims, 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Meuse ; the  German  tribes  of  the  Tribocci, 
Kemetei,  and  YangiSnes,*  along  the  Upper  Rhine  ; the  Uediomatidci, 
Metz,  N.  of  the  Leuci  on  the  course  of  the  Moselle,  and  at  one  time 
reaching  E.  to  the  Rhine,  but  subsequently  restricte<l  to  the  W.  of 
the  Vosges  by  the  German  immigrants  ; the  Treviri^  or  Treveri, 
Treves,  on  the  Lower  Moselle,  from  the  Meuse  in  the  W.  to  the  ' 
Rhine  in  the  E.,  though  their  position  on  the  course  of  the  latter 
river  is  by  no  means  well  defined ; the  Ubii,  a German  tribe,  who 
in  C®sar’s  time  lived  E.  of  the  Rhine  opposite  the  Treveri,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  a district 
between  the  Treveri  and  the  Gugemi,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
Cologne ; the  Gugemi  to  the  N. ; the  Batavi,’  a branch  of  the  Chatti 
who  left  their  country  and  settled,  before  C®sar’s  time,  in  the  island 
(Batavorum  insula)  formed  by  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  N.  and  S.  and  the  sea  on  the  W. ; the  Menapii,  in  C«sar’s 
time,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  W.  as 
the  Morini  (the  German  tribes  of  the  UsipStes  and  Tenothgp  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  settled  in  their  territory)  ; the  Nervii  “ on  the  right 


' The  Sequani  appear  to  have  been  akilfal  weavers  : — 

Hanc  tibi  Seqaanicse  pin^em  textricia  alumnam, 

Quae  Lacedaemonium  barbara  nomen  bifbet ; 

Sordida,  sed  gelido  non  aspemanda  Dccembri 

Dona,  peregrinam  mittimna  endromida.  Manr.  iv.  19. 

* The  Leuci  and  Remi  are  noticed  by  Lucan  as  skilful  spearmen  : — 

Optimiu  excusso  Leucua  Rhemusque  lacerto.  i.  424. 

3 £t  qui  te  laxis  imitantur,  Sarmata,  braccis 
Vangiones.  Lee.  i.  430. 

‘ Tu  quoque,  leetatus  convert!  prcelia,  Trevir.  In.  i.  441. 


s The  Batavl  are  described  as  a fierce  race,  of  large  size,  with  light  or  red 
hair : — 

Batavique  truces,  quos  sere  recurvo 

Btridentes  acuere  tubee.  Luc.  i.  431. 

Hie  petit  Euphraten  juvenis  domitique  Batavi 

Custodes  aquilas,  armis  industrixu.  Juv.  viii.  SI. 

Sum  figuli  lusus,  ruji  persona  Batavi.  Maht.  xiv.  176. 

Jam  puer  auricomo  preeformidate  Batavo.  Sit.  Ital.  iii.  608. 

* The  NervU  offered  a most  determined  resistance  to  the  Romans : they  were 
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bank  of  the  upper  Scaldis ; the  Horini  ^ along  the  sea-coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scaldis  in  the  E.  to  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani  in  * 
the  W. ; the  BellovSci,  Beauvais,  between  the  upper  Samara  and  the 
Sequana,  reputed  the  first  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  numbers  and 
influence ; and  the  CalStl,  Caux,  on  the  sea-coast  E.  of  the  Sequana. 
The  towns  of  Belgica  rose  to  importance  at  a comi»ratively  late 
date.  The  dangers  that  threatened  the  Roman  empire  on  the  side  of 
Germany  necessitated  a number  of  garrisons  along  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  commencing  with  Argentoratum,  and  extending  down  to 
Lugdunum  Batavorum,  between  which  points  we  have  Mogonti&cum, 
Bingium,  Bouna,  Colonia  Agrippina,  Asciburgium,  Castra  Vetfira, 
and  other  less  imjxjrtant  towns.  Augusta  Trevirorum,  on  the 
Mosella,  was  the  finest  town  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
general  residence  of  the  Roman  Emperors  in  their  visits  to  northern 
Gaul.  Divodurum,  on  the  same  river,  and  Dnrocortbrum,  on  a 
branch  of  the  Isara,  are  also  proved  by  their  remains  to  have  been 
important  and  fine  cities. 

Colonia  Eqnestris  Noviodomun,  Nyon,  was  in  the  counriy  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  L.  of  Geneva;  the  name  of  Equestre  is  said  still  to 
attach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyon.  Aventloom,  Aoenchos,  the 
capital  of  the  Helvetii,  stood  N.E.  of  Geneva;  it  became  a Roman 
colony  with  the  name  Fia  Flavia  Constans  Emerita  ; there  are  remains 
of  its  amphitheatre  and  aqueduct,  and  part  of  its  wall.  Salodfinun, 
Solothum,  was  another  town  of  the  Helvetii,  of  which  some  ancient 
remains  are  still  extant.  Yrndonissa,  Windisch,  near  the  Aar,  was  a 
considerable  place,  and  the  station  of  the  21st  Legion  in  a.d.  71 : there 
are  traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  various  other  Roman  remains  on  its 
site.  Augusta  BanraoSrum,  Auget,  6 miles  E.  of  Bade,  wasthe  chief 
town  of  the  Rauraci  : a Roman  colony  was  planted  there  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  L.  Munatius  Flancus.  Veson^,  Besangon,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sequani,  stood  on  the  Dubls,  Doubs,  a tributary  of  the  Arar : 
the  position  of  the  town  is  correctly  described  by  Cajsar  as  being  on  a 
peninsula  surrounded  by  the  Dubis  ; but  he  is  wrong  in  stating  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  the  ^jacent  country 
as  600  Roman  feet,  its  width  really  being  1500.  Vesontio  suffered 
severely  from  the  Alemanni,  Huns,  and  others  ; a triumphal  arch  and 
a part  of  the  aqueduct  are  all  the  remains  of  the  old  town.  Tullum, 
Told,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Leuci.  Catalauni,  or,  as  the  name  is 
otherwise  given,  Duroeatalaunum,  Chdlons-sar-Mame,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Remi,  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Attila  and  his  Huns  by  the 
Roman  Actius  in  a.d.  451 ; the  name  implies  a people  as  well  as  a town. 
DurocortSrum,  Beime,  was  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  and  the  centre  where 


cut  up  by  CECsar  on  the  bunks  of  the  Subis  in  b.c.  57  ; they  revolted  in  54,  and 
were  again  defeated  by  Cffisar  in  53. 

nimiumque  rcbellis  - 

Nervius,  ct  ctesi  poUutus  sanguine  Cott4B.  Luc.  i.  428. 

’ Their  n.umc,  from  mor,  “ the  sea,”  bespeaks  a Celtic  origin  : they  are  notiicil 
by  Virgil  as  the  most  distant  of  the  Continental  nations  : — 

Extremiqu*  hominum  Morini.  jBn.  v iii.  727. 
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^ numerous  roads  met ; it  also  possessed  a school  of  rhetoric ; it  contained 
numerous  Roman  edifices,  of  which  a triumphal  arch  with  three 
gateways  and  eight  Corinthian  columns,  and  some  traces  of  the  Thermse, 
are  the  only  remains.  BiTOdflmm,  Metz,  probably  derived  its  name 
from  being  situated  at  the  junction  (dii!o  = “ two ’’)  of  the  MoteUe  and 
SetUe  : it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Mediomatrici,  and  became  from  its 
position  an  important  place.  In  a.d.  70,  4000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
massacred  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a magnificent 
aqueduct  six  French  leagues  in  length ; of  this,  five  arches  remain  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  MozeUe,  and  seventeen  on  its  right  bank  at  Jouy, 
one  of  -which  is  64  feet  high.  Aigentor&tom,  afterwards  Stratisburgium, 
whence  its  modem  name  Strazburg,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Tribocci 
on  the  Rhine.  The  Romans  had  a manufactory  of  arms,  and  Julian 
defeated  the  Alemanni  there.  Noviom&gns,  Speier,  lower  down  the 
course  of  the  Rhine,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  Hogonti&ciun, 
Mainz,  on  the  Rhine,  was  a munieipium,  and  is  noted  as  the  spot  where 
a monument  was  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  father  of  Oermanicus. 
Binginm,  Bingen,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  and  the  Rhine,  was  a 
Roman  station,  and  is  noticed  by  Tacitus  in  connection  with  the  tvar  of 
Civilis.  Augusta  Treviromm,  Trier  or  Treves,  was  a Roman  colony, 
planted  probably  by  Augustus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle : it  was 
connect^  with  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  a bridge,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  waUed  from  the  time  of  its  erection.  Ausonius  places 
Treviri  fourth  in  his  list  of  “nobiles  urbes:”  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this  part  of  Gktul  in  the  fourth  century. 
It  was  one  of  the  sixty  cities  taken  by  the  Franks  and  the  Alemanni 
after  the  death  of  Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  Constantine  the 
Great  frequently  resided  there,  and  restored  the  place,  and  Eumenius 
the  rhetorician  speaks  of  the  great  circus,  the  basilicse,  the  forum,  and 
the  walls,  as  the  works  of  that  emperor.  The  piers  of  the  bridge,  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  a gigantic  gate — a quadrangular  con- 
struction,  115  feet  long,  91  high,  and  67  deep — are  the  most  striking 
Roman  monuments.  Bonna,  Bonn,  was  a town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the 
Rhine ; it  was  here  that  Drusus  made  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
river  in  n.c.  12  or  11.  It  became  a military  station  of  the  Roman 
legions,  which  were  attacked  here  in  a.  d.  70,  by  the  Batavi  and  Cannine- 
fates.  It  was  probably  taken  by  the  Alemanni,  as  the  walls  were 
repaired  by  Julian  in  a.d.  359.  Colonia  Agrippina,  -Cologne  on  the 
leR  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  originally  called  Oppiduin  Ubiorum,  as  being 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii  ; the  change  of  name  was  effected,  in  a.d.  51, 
by  Claudius,  at  the  request  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  wjis  bom  there, 
and  at  the  same  time  a colony  of  veterans  was  planted  there.  The 
town  was  well  situated  at  the  chief  place  of  transit  between  the  E.  and 
W.  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  inhabitants  soon  became  enriched  with 
the  tolls  they  levied  on  the  merchandize  that  crossed  there,  as  well 
as  probably  on  that  which  passed  down  the  river.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  Germania  Secunda,  and  enjoyed  the  jus  Italicum.  Aulus 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiera  in  A D.  .69,  and  Trajan 
assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there  in  98.  The  place  was  taken  by  the 
Franks,  but  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.d.  356.  The  Roman  remains 
consist  of  a gateway,  the  Pfaffen-porte,  supposed  to  be  the  Porta 
Claudia,  and  portions  of  the  wtdls,  with  numerous  antiquities  : the  name 
Cologne  is  a modification  of  Colonia.  Asciburginm,  Ashurg,  on  the 
lower  Rhine,  was  a Roman  station  in  a.d.  7U.  Castra  YetSra,  Xantei^ 
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was  an  important  Roman  station  on  an  elevation  near  the  Rhine,  formed 
in.  the  time  of  Augustus ; Civilis  blockaded  and  captured  some  Roman^ 
legions  there  in  a.d.  70.  Lngdllimm  BatavSnim,  Leyden,  was  the  chief 
town  in  the  Batavian  isle  : the  name  itself  is  Celtic,  and  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  Celts  had  occupied  this  district  before  the  entrance 
of  the  Batavi.  Gesori&cnm  or  Bononia,  Boulogne,  was  the  chief  port  of 
the  Morini,  and  the  place  whence  Claudius  crossed  into  Britain : it  is 
described  by  Pliny  os  Portus  Morinorum  Britannicus,  and  the  distance 
across  (probably  to  Rutupise)  is  estimated  by  him  at  50  m.  p.  : there  are 
no  Roman  remains  at  Boulogne,  The  Itins  Fortos,  whence  Cicsar  soiled 
certainly  in  his  second  expedition,  and  probably  in  his  first,  is  more  to 
the  E.  at  Wietant,  where  there  is  no  port  strictly  speaking,  but  a wide, 
sheltered,  sandy  bay : the  Ulterior  Portus  of  which  he  speaks  would 
thus  be  Sangatte.  Castellom,  Cased,  near  Dunkerque,  was  a Roman 
station,  as  also  was  Tamenna,  TAouenne,  both  in  the  territory  of  the 
Morini.  Samarobrlva,  Amiens,  a town  of  the  Ambiani,  was  situated  (as 
its  name  implies)  on  the  Samara.  Aognsta  Snessifinum,  the  capital  of 
the  Suessiones,  is  the  present  Sousons;  and  Jnliobdna,  the  capital  of  the 
Caleti,  is  LiUebonne,  where  are  the  remains  of  a theatre,  and  tombs, 
together  with  other  antiquities. 

History. — The  history  of  Gallia  commences  with  the  settlement  of 
Massalia  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  about  B c.  600,  who  introduced 
the  vine,  and  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of  letters.  We  hear  little  of  the 
country  until  the  time  that  the  Romans  entered  it  in  125,  as  aUies 
of  the  Massaliots  against  the  Salyes.  In  this  and  the  two  following 
years  the  Salyes  were  attacked,  and  finally  subdued  ; and  in  122  the 
colony  of  Aquie  Sextise  was  planted.  The  gradual  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  has  been  already  traced,^  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
After  the  completion  of  Csesar’s  conquests,  various  colonies  were  planted 
throughout  the  country,  but  no  regular  government  was  introduced 
until  B.c.  27,  when  Augurtus  established  the  fourfold  division  to  which 
we  have  referred. 


' See  pp,  52,  53. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Bbitaknic.®  Inscl.®.  Germania. 

I.  Britannic®  Inscl®.  § 1.  Names  and  divisions  of  the  islands. 
§ 2.  Rivers,  &c.  of  Britannia  Romana.  § 3.  Climate  and  produc- 
tions. § 4.  Inhabitants.  § 5.  Roman  divisions ; towns ; roads  ; 
walls;  history.  §6.  Britannia  Barbara.  §7.  Hibernia.  II.  Geb- 
UANIA.  §8.  Boundaries  and  general  description.  §9.  Mountains; 
^ rivers.  § 10.  Tribes;  towns;  history. 

I.  Britanic®  Insul®. 

§ I.  The  term  Britannica  Insnlss  was  employed  by  Greek  writers 
to  describe  the  whole  group  of  the  British  Isles,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  two  largest  of  them,  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland.  Subse- 
I quently  to  the  time  of  Ctesar  these  two  were  distinguished,  the 

former  as  Britannia,*  or  Albion,'  the  latter  as  Hibernia,  or  leme.  At 


' The  Greeks  generally  wrote  the  name  Bpcrroria,  with  a donhle  t ; the  Latins 
used  the  single  t.  Lucretios  alone  lengthens  the  i in  the  line — 

Nam  quid  Britannia  cmlom  differre  putamus.  vi.  IIOS. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known ; it  is  usually  referred  to  the  Celtic  brit, 
“ painted.” 

* This  name  is  generally  regarded  as  derived  from  albu$,  in  reference  to  the 
“ white  ” cliffs  on  the  S.  coast.  It  is  more  probably  connected  with  the  Celtic 
Alban,  signifying  height." 
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a later  period  Britannia  was  applied  to  England  as  distinguished 
from  Scotland.  The  position  of  the  group  in  relation  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Gaul,  was  well  known  to  the 
later  Romans  ;•  very  inaccurate  views,  however,  pjrevailed,  even 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  as  to  the  form  and  relative  jx)sitions 
of  the  islands  themselves.  The  seas  which  surround  them  are — the 
Mare  Britannicuih  on  the  S.,  the  Mare  Germanicum  on  the  E.,  the 
Oceanus  Atlanticus  on  the  W.,  and  the  Mare  Cronium  or  Pigrum 
on  the  N.  Britannia  itself  was  divided  into  two  portions,  Bomaaa 
and  Barbara,  corresponding  generally  to  the  modern  England  and 
Scotland,  though  Romana  was  sometimes  carried  into  Scotland  as 
far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  was  sometimes  restricted 
to  Hadrian’s  Wall.  As  the  latter  appears  to  have  been,  the  proper 
boundary  of  the  Roman  province,  we  shall  regard  it  as  the  limit  of 
Britannia  Romana  in  the  following  pages. 

§ 2.  The  names  of  the  physical  features  of  Britannia  Romana  are 
known  to  us,  partly  from  the  writings  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  and 
partly  from  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  The  notices  of  the  two 
former  ^vriter8  are  few,  but  are  the  only  ones  that  possess  any  his- 
torical interest : Cassar  mentions  the  Prom.  Cantinm,  North  Foreland, 
and  the  river  TamSsis,  Thames  ; and  Tacitus  the  river  Sabrina,  Severn, 
and  the  Antona,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  Aufona,  Avon, 
The  description  in  Ptolemy  is  sufficiently  full,  but  consists  of  names 
alone  without  any  associations.  These  are  valuable,  as  proving  the 
identity*  of  the  modem  and  ancient  names,  and  occasionally  as 
affording  indications  of  the  ancient  British  language.  We  give  them 


* The  remoteness  of  Britain  is  noticed  Virgil  and  Horace  : — 

Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos.  Viao.  £cl.  i.  C7. 

Serves  iturum  Ccesarem  in  ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos.  Hoa.  Carm.  i.  33,  29. 


Pestcmque,  a populo,  principc  Ceesare,  in 
Pereas  atqne  Britannos 

Vestra  motus  aget  prece.  Id.  i.  21,  14. 

Te  belluosus,  qni  remotis 

Obstrepit,  Oceanus,  Britannis.  Id.  iv.  J4,  47. 


* The  identity  is  not  indeed  universal,  but  it  holds  good  in  many  instances 
where  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  ; a.  g.  Idumania  and  BUuilaoater  probably 
have  the  same  meaning,  the  latter  being  a translation  of  the  former : Garr- 
huenus  is  radically  the  same  as  Tare ; while  Ituna,  Solway  Firth,  no  doubt  has 
reference  to  the  Eden,  which  flows  into  it.  The  orthography  of  the  classical  names 
is  very  doubtful : we  have,  for  instance,  three  forms  for  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Thame),  viz.,  Tamesis  in  Csesar,  Tamesa  in  Dion  Cassius  and  Tacitus,  and  lamesa 
in  Ptolemy,  the  latter  being  probably  an  error  of  a cop3rist.  So  also  of  the  tribes ; 
«.  g.,  Trinobantes  and  Trinoantes,  Damnonii  and  Dumnonii,  Demetm  and  Dimetee, 
Ac.  And  so  still  more  of  the  towns ; e.  g.,  Camalodunum  and  Camulodunum, 
Verolamium  and  Verulamium,  Luguvollum,  Luguvallium,  and  Lugubalum,  Ac. 
We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  all  these  variations  in  the  text. 
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therefore  in  brief,  taking  a survey  of  the  coasts,  beginning  with 
the  N.E. 

(1.)  On  Ihe  E.  coast.  Rit>erg— Vedra,  Wear;  Ahru,  H timber ; Gar- 
rhuenuB,  Yaie;  Sturiiu,  Stour;  Idamania,  Blachicater;  and  Tamesa, 
Thames.  Estuaries  and  Bays. — Danum  Sinus,  Dunsley  Bay,  near 
Whitby;  Gabrantuicorum  Sin.,  Filey  Bay;  Met&ris  .ffistuarium,  the 
Wash  ; and  TamSsa  .Est.,  ttie  mouth  of  the  Thatnes.  Bromontories. — 
OceUnm,  Flamhord  Head;  and  Cantium,  North  Foreland. 

(2.)  On  the  S.  coast.  Hirers. — Trisanton,  probably  the  Arun;  Alau- 
nus,  perliap.s  the  Axe;  Isaca,  Exe ; and  Tazn&rus,  Tamar.  Promon- 
tories.— Damnonium  or  Ocrinum,  the  Lizard  ; and  AntiTestsiun  or  Bo 
leriom.  Land  s End. 

(;t.)  On  the  IK.  rxMst.  Rivers. — Sabrina,  Severn;  Bbatostathybius, 
Taff ; Tobins,  Towey ; TuerSbis,  Tei/y ; Stncia,  Dovey ; and  Toesbbis, 
Conway.  Jistuaries.-  SaibrlOA  JEst,  Bristol  Channel;  Seteia  Est., 
mouth  of  the  I)ee ; Belisama  Est.,  mouth  of  the  Ribhle;  Moricambe 
Est.,  Morerambe  Bay ; and  Itiina  JEst.,  SoZirny  FiV/A.  Promontories. — 
Herctilis  Prom.,  Hartland  Point;  Octapit&rum,  St.  David’s  Head;  and 
Cangandnun  Prom.,  Braich-y-Pwll. 

§ 3.  The  climate  and  productions  of  Britain  are  described  by 
several  writers.  The  former  is  characterised  as  humid  and  foggy, 
but  otherwise  temperate.  A large  amount  of  the  country  was 
covered  with  forests  and  morasses,  which  rendered  it  more  moist 
than  it  now  is.  The  soil  was  regarded  as  fertile : in  Catsar’s  time  a 
very  small  portion  of  it  was  cultivated,  but  in  the  later  limes  of  the 
Empire  a large  amount  of  com  was  exported  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  troops  in  Germany.*  The  greater  part  of  the  island  was 
given  up  to  pasture,  and  the  native  British  lived  mostly  on  the 
produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The  country  was  rich  in  mi- 
nerals : the  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  j)robably  worked  by  the 
Phccnicians  from  a very  early  j^eriod,®  and  led  to  the  application  of 
the  name  Cassiterides  to  the  S.W.  coast  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  In 
addition  to  this  we  have  notices  of  lead,  iron,  silver,  and  even  gold.' 
The  dogs®  of  Britain  were  particularly  prized,  and  the  oysters  of 
Rutupia:  • were  well  known  at  Rome.  Pearls  w’cre  found  in  con- 

* About  A.D.  360  Julian  had  600  vessels  built  for  the  express  purpose  of  im- 
porting  corn  to  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  Khinc. 

* This  however  has  been  denied  by  many  modern  writers,  as  no  Pbceniciau 
coins  have  been  found  nor  any  other  evidence  of  their  having  settled  in  Britain. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  tlie  tin  was  carried  across  Gaul  to  Massilia  and  other 
Greek  colonies,  and  then  sold  to  the  Phoenician  merchants. 

^ Specimens  of  these  metals,  as  produced  by  the  Romans,  are  still  in  existence. 
Blocks  of  tin  arc  rare ; those  of  lead  are  more  common,  and  bear  inscriptions 
giving  the  name  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  were  smelted,  A square 
ingot  of  silver  has  also  been  found  with  a Latin  inscription ; and  there  are  un- 
doubted proofs  that  the  Romans  crushed  quartz  for  gold  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Llampeter  in  Wales. 

* They  are  noticed  by  Claudiun  as  a very  powerful  breed : — 

Magnaque  tiiurorum  fracturm  colla  Britanme. — De  Laud,  Ital.  iii.  301. 

“ Rutupinove  edila  fundo 

Ostrea.  Juv.  iv.  Ml 

ANC.  GEO.  - E 
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sideiable  numbers,  but  of  poor  quality.  We  have  also  evidence  that 
there  were  abundance  of  sheep,  pigs,  goats,  deer,  oxen,  and  horses 
oil  the  island.'®  The  sea.s  about  the  shores  of  Britain  were  reputed 
to  abound  with  a kind  of  whale.' 

§ 4.  The  inhabitants  of  Britannia  Boniana  were  Celts  of  the 
Cymr^’  branch,  and  are  described  as  similar  to  the  Gauls  in  person 
and  manners.  They  had  attained  but  a low  degree  of  civilisation 
at  the  time  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  them  : their  cloth- 
ing was  made  of  skins,  and  they  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  and 
tattooing  their  bodies.®  They  were  warlike,®  and  fought  without 
armour,  but  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  war-chariot. 
They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  which  lived  independently 
of  each  other  under  their  own  chieftains.  Their  religion  was 
Druidism,  and  the  priests  exercised  considerable  influence  in  the 
state,  as  the  depositaries  of  learning  and  the  administrators  of 
justice.  Their  towns  were  little  else  than  stockaded  villages.  I'he 
introduction  of  Roman  civilisation  effected  without  doubt  a consi- 
derable improvement  in  their  condition,  though  we  have  not  much 
information  on  this  subject.  It  appears,  however,  that  they  acquired 
the  art  of  coining  money.  The  chief  memorials  of  the  ancient 
British  people  consist  of  “ cromlechs,”  barrows,  and  circles  of  stones, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  their  sepulchres,  camps,  traces  of 
villages,  and  above  all  the  mysterious  construction  at  Stonehenge. 
Tlic  articles  discovered  in  the  se])ulchres  consist  chiefly  of  urns, 
sometimes  rodely  ornamented,  and  instruments  of  stone  and  bronze, 
such  as  “ celts  ” or  chisels,  arrow-heads,  and  the  heads  of  axes  and 
hammers. 


I''  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  animals  are  found  in  the  Roman  rubbish-pits, 
where  their  bones  exist  in  great  quantities,  showing  that  they  were  largely  eaten. 
From  this  source  we  learn  that  there  was  a very  large  breed  of  oxen  then  in  the 
island,  described  by  naturalists  as  bos  Jongifrona. 

■ Quanto  delphints  baleena  Britannica  major.  Juv.  x.  14. 

helluoaua  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  remotis.  Hoa.  Carm.  iv.  14,  47. 

* This  custom  is  frequently  noticed  by  the  Latin  poets  : — 

Claudia  cmruleia  cum  sit  Rufina  Britannis 

Edita.  Makt.  xi.  5S. 

Barbara  de  pictia  veni  bascauda  Britannis.  Id.  xiv.  99. 

Nunc  etiam  infectoa  demens  imitare  Britannos, 

Ludis  et  exierno  tincta  nilore  caput.  Pbopert.  ii.  14,  25. 

Sed  Scythiam,  Cilicasque  feros,  virideaque  Britannos. — Ov.  Am.  11. 16,  89. 

Hob.  Carm.  iii.  4,  38. 

Jur.  XT.  124. 

CATVLt..  xi.  11. 


• Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros. 

Qua  ncc  terribiles  Cimbri  nee  Britonea  unquam 
Saiiromatceve  truces  aut  immanes  Agathyrsi. 
Gallicum  Rhenum,  horribilcsque  ulti- 
mosque  Britannos. 
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Tho  native  tribes  of  Britain  were  arranged  as  follows  : — (1.)  S.  of  i 

the  Thames — the  Cantii  in  Kent ; the  Begni  in  Surrey  and  Sussex ; the 
BelgSB  in  Witts,  Hants,  and  Somersetshire ; the  Burotxiges  in  Dorset- 
shire ; the  Atrebatii  in  Berhs ; and  the  Banmonii  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

(2.)  Between  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  and  the  Humber — the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  the  . S.  of  Suffolk ; the  Bobflni  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire,  with  the  Catuell&ni  as  a subdivision ; 
the  Catyeuchl&ni  in  Northamptonshire,  Beds,  Hunts,  and  Rutland  ; the 
Cenimagni  in  the  N.  of  Suffolk;  the  Iceni  in  Norfolk ; the  Corit&ni  in 
Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire ; and  the  Conutvii  in  Cheshire  and  parts 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire.  (3.)  W.  of  the  Seveni — the  Siliires  in 
Monmouthshire  and  the  E.  of  S.  Wales;  the  Bimetss  in  the  three  W 
counties  of  S.  Wales ; and  the  Ordovicei  in  Shropshire  and  N.  Wales. 

(4.)  Between  the  Humber  and  Hadrian’s  Wall — the  Biigantes,  with 
the  Setantii  as  a subordinate  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Nibble,  and  the 
Farisii  just  N.  of  the  Humber.  The  position  of  the  Cangi,  noticed  by 
Tacitus,  is  quite  uncertain. 

§ 5.  The  Romans  first  entered  Britain  in  b.c.  .55,  under  Ca'sar ; 
but  they  did  not  permanently  occupy  it  until  about  one  hundred  years 
later,  when  Claudius  subdued  the  tribes  S.  of  the  Thames  (a.d.  43). 

That  emperor  constituted  Britain  a province  under  the  government 
of  a consular  legatns  and  a procurator.  It  remained  in  this  state 
imtil  A.D.  197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  pro\'inces,  Superior  and 
Inferior,  the  latter  being  in  the  S.,  each  under  a separate  Pricses. 

It  was  subsequently,  probably  under  Constantine,  subdivided  into 
four  provinces  named  as  follows  : Britannia  Prima,  S.  of  the  Thames ; 

Brit.  Secunda,  W.  of  the  Severn ; Maxima  Ceesariensis,  between  tho 
Thames  and  the  Humber  ; and  Flavia  Ceesariensis,  N.  of  tlje  Humber. 

Our  information  with  regard  to  the  political  and  social  state  of  Bri- 
tain under  the  Romans  is  unfortunately  scanty  : the  sources  whence 
it  is  derived  may  be  classed  under  three  heads, — (1)  historical  do- 
cuments ; (2)  itineraries  and  geographers,  particularly  Ptolemy  ; 

(3)  existing  remains.  1*.  From  the  first  of  these  sources  we  learn 
somewhat  of  the  toi»grafihy  of  the  country  and  of  the  jxilitical 
status  of  the  towns  ; the  classical  writers  notice  the  capital  Londi- 
nium,  London,  Camalodunum,  Colchester,  the  first  Roman  colony, 
Verulamiuni,  St.  Alban's,  the  cajiital  of  Cassivelaunus,  and  Ru- 
tupiaj,  Richhorough,  the  chief  port  for  communication  with  the  con- 
tinent ; later  writers  (Dio  Cassius,  Eutropius,  &c.)  notice  EborJlcum, 

York,  the  great  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their 
occupancy  : and  a very  much  later  authority,  Richard  of  Cirencester,^ 
who,  however,  probably  drew  his  information  from  original  sources. 


< Richard  of  Cirencester  flourished  in  the  14th  century.  Among  other  works 
he  composed  a treatise,  “ De  Situ  Britannise,”  which  was  not  known  to  the  world 
until  1747,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bertram  of  Copenhagen.  The  manu- 
script'has  been  lost,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Bertram  has  given  his  author  with 
fidelity.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  doubt  that  Richard  of  Cirencester’s 
treatise  contained  local  information  not  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
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informs  us  that  there  were  in  Britain  2 municipia,  viz.,  Verula- 
miura  and  Eboracum ; S)  cdonice,  viz.,  Londinium,  Camalodunum, 
Kutupise,  Richhorowjh,  Aqu-a;  Solis,  Bath,  Isca,  Caeiieon,  Deva, 
Chester,  Glevum,  Gloucester,  Liudum,  Lincoln,  and  Camborfcum, 
Cambridge;  \Q  c\t\es,  Latio  jure  donatte,  of  which  we  may  notice 
Durobrivie,  Castor,  Lxiguballium,  Carlisle,  and  Corinium,  Ciren- 
cester ; and  12  stipendiariae,  of  which  we  may  notice  Venta  Bel- 
garum,  Winchester,  Segontium,  Carnarvon,  Maridunum,  Car- 
marthen, Bate,  Leicester,  Cantiopolis,  Canterbury,  Durinum, 
Dorchester,  Isca,  Exeter,  and  Durobriva),  Rochester.  2.  From  the 
Itineraries  we  obtain  information  with  regard  to  the  roads  con- 
structed by  the  Komaus,  and  the  numerous  towns  which  lined 
them.  No  less  than  fifteen  routes  are  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
nine,  and  eighteen  in  that  of  Bichard  of  Cirencester.  These  routes  de- 
monstrate how  completely  the  Bomans  had  opened  up  the  countrjq  and 
how  great  w'as  the  communication  carried  on  between  the  different 
hstricts.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  numerous  towns.  3.  From  the 
.bird  source  of  information  we  obtain  a vivid  idea  of  the  extent  to 
w'hich  the  country  was  Bomanised,  and  the  high  pitch  of  w'ealth  and 
refinement  that  prevailed, through  all  parts.  We  leam,  Tor  instance, 
from  this  source,  that  the  towns  were  inclosed  within  strong  walls  * — 
that  every  one  of  any  size  possessed  its  basilica  or  court-house,  and 
its  public  baths— that  magnificent  temples  were  erected" — that 
many  of  them  had  amphitheatres^ — and  that  all  were  furnished 
with  large  cemeteries  outside  the  w’alls.  We  further  learn  that 
villas  w'ere ‘dispersed  all  over  the  land,  and  that  in  the  southern 
counties  they  were  almost  as  numerous  as  gentlemen’s  seats  in  the 
present  day — that  these  villas  were  of  vast  extent*  and  of  great 
magnificence,  furnished  with  “ hypocausts”  for  the  purjose  of 
warming  the  rooms,  and  with  baths,  and  adorned  with  painted  walls 
and  mosaic  floors  with  elaborate  designs.  We  further  leam  that  the, 
Bomans  carried  on  extensive  manufactories  of  pottery  ’ and  of 
iron,!"  and  that,  as  we  have  previously  noticed,  they  worked  and 
smelted  other  metals.  We  further  learn  that  there  was  the  usual 
amoimt  of  refinement  in  matters  of  personal  api>earancc  : among  the 

* Specimens  of  Koman  walls  and  jrates  are  found  at  Hichhurough,  Burgh  in 
Suffolk,  Lymne,  York,  Lincoln,  Chichester,  J’nensey,  and  other  places. 

• We  know  of  the  existence  of  a temple  of  Minerva  at  Bath,  a temple  of  N'eptune 
and  Minerva  at"  Chichester,  and  a temple  of  Minerva  at  Coccium,  liibchester. 

^ As  at  Dorchester,  Cirencester,  Caerleon,  Richborough,  Colchester,  and  Silchester. 

* The  most  perfect  remains  of  villas  are  found  at  Bignor  in  Sussex,  and  at 
Woodchester  in  Gloucestershire. 

• Kemains  of  imtieries  have  been  found  at  Upchurch  Marshes  on  the  Medway, 
and  at  Caistor  in  Northamptonshire. 

The  Forest  of  Dean  was  the  main  seat  of  the  iron-works  ; the  heaps  of  scorioe 
l^aJ■  still  be  seen  there  in  vast  numbers.  Iron  also  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  lYealttof  Sussex, 
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articles  which  have  been  discovered,  are  fihulce  or  buckles,  bone  and 
bronze  hair-pins,  metal  specula  or  looking-glasses,  gold  tonjues  or 
collars,  bracelets,  needles,  etyli  or  pens,  sj>oons,  &c.  Lastly,  the 
vast  number  of  coins  which  are  discovered  amid  Homan  ruins,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  period  of  their  occupation  of  the  country, 
affords  no  slight  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Homan  ‘ influence 
prevailed  in  the  transactions  of  daily  life.  From  this  brief  review  of 
the  state  of  Britain  under  the  Homans  wc  now  revert  to  the  notices 
of  the  towns. 

Towns. — Londininm,  the  capital  of  Romiin  Britain,  originally  stood 
wholly  on  tho  X.  side  (jf  the  Thames  ; but  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius  it  had  extended  to  the  S.  bank  (where  Southwark  now 
stands),  and  is  hence  described  by  Ptoleni}'  as  a town  of  the  Cantii.  It 
is  first  noticed  by  Tacitus,  who  speaks  of  it  as  a place  of  great  trade  ; 
it  was  plundered  by  the  Britons  at  the  time  of  Boadicea's  revolt.  It 
bore  at  a later  date  the  surname  of  .\ugusta,  and  became  the  tei'- 
minus  of  the  great  roads  of  Britain.  The  remains  that  have  been  di.s- 
covered,  show  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  town.  The  walls 
enclosed  the  .same  circuit  as  those  of  mediaival  London  ; they  were  12 
feet  thick,  and  were  furnished  with  at  least  seven  gates.  Numerous 
tesselated  pavements  and  fragments  of  statuary  and  sculpture  have 
been  discovered  at  depths  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  below  the  present 
level  of  the  soil.  There  was  a mint  at  London,  the  coins  struck  in  it 
belonging  chiefly  to  Carausius,  Allectus,  and  Cou.stantinus.  Verula- 
miom.  Old  Verulam,  near  St.  Alban's,  was  probably  the  residence  of 
Cassivelaunus,  which  was  taken  by  Ca’.sar  : it  was  afterwards  the  capital 
of  a prince  named  Tasciovauus,  some  of  whose  coins  still  exist  ; it  was 
plundered  at  the  time  of  Boadicea's  revolt.  It  subsequently  became  a 
municipium,  and  one  of  the  chief  Roman  stations  in  the  island.  The 
abbey  church  of  St.  Alban's  is  built  to  a great  extent  of  Homan  tiles 
taken  from  the  ohl  town.  Camalodunom  was  the  chief  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Trinob.antes.  It  was  the  residence  of  Prince  Cuuobe- 
linus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  taken  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  4M, 
and  converted  into  a Homan  colony  under  the  name  of  Col.  Camalodu- 
nensis  Victricensis.  Tacitus  (A«u.  xii.  .32,  33)  states  that  this  was 
done  for  the  repression  of  the  Silures  ; but  this  is  cleai'ly  erroneous. 
He  also  informs  us  (Ann.  xiv.  31,  32)  that  it  possessed  a temple  of  Clau- 
dius, a curia,  and  a theatre.  It  wiis  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
before  Boadicea’s  revolt.  !3ome  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  it  is  to  be 
identified  with  Maldon  or  Colchester ; the  general  opinion  is  that  the 
Roman  Colonia  and  Camalodunum  were  the  same  place,  in  which  ca.se 
it  would  be  Colchester,  where  a vast  niimber  of  RoTiian  remains  have  been 


• It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Romans  of  Rritain  were  not  all  of  them 
Italians.  With  regard  to  the  civilians,  indeed,  we  know  little  or  nothing ; but  the 
legionary  troops  who  were  stationed  in  the  isl.and  were  drawn  from  the  most 
remote  and  widely-separated  districts.  There  were,  for  instance,  Gauls  stationed 
at  Lymne  ; Spaniards  at  Anderida,  Pevefuey ; Dalmatians  at  Branodunum,  Bran- 
caster  ; Thracians  at  Gabrosentum,  Dniiiihtirgh,  and  Dacians  at  Amboglanna, 
Birdostcald.  These  nations  introduced  various  kinds  of  religious  worship ; and 
hence  we  find  altars  not  only  of  Jupiter  and  the  otlier  Komnn  gods,  but  of  deities 
whose  names  even  arc  unknown  to  us. 
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discovered.  Venta,  the  capital  of  the  Iceni,  and  hence  sumamed  loeno- 
mm,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  towns  of  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably stood  at  Caisfor,  a little  S.  of  N'  rtcich.  Lindum  was  an  im- 
portant town  in  the  district  of  the  Coritsini,  and  a colony,  as  its  modem 
name  Lincoln,  from  “ Lindi  colonia,”  implies.  The  Roman  remains  are 
veiy  impoi-tant,  and  consist  of  a gateway,  named  Newport,  still  in  use, 
a sewer,  awall  now  known  as  the  “Mint  Wall,”  numerous  inscriptions; 
coins,  &c.  'Eboracnm,  York,  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  became  from  its  northerly  position  the  chief  military  station 
of  the  Romans  in  the  later  period  of  their  residence  in  the  island.  It 
was  the  station  of  the  6th  Legion,  surnamed  Victrix.  The  emperors 
Scverus  and  Constantins  Chlorus  died  there  ; and  Constantine  the 
Great  is  said  (but  on  insufficient  authority)  to  have  been  bom  there. 
'I’he  foundations  of  the  old  Roman  walls  on  three  sides  have  been  disco- 
vered, together  with  the  remains  of  one  of  the  gates,  probably  the  Prae- 
torian, facing  the  N.  The  town  appears  to  have  been  of  rectangular 
form,  650  yards  long  by  550  broad,  and  to  have  been  protected  by  a 
wall,  with  a rampart  on  the  inside  and  a fosse  on  the  outside.  Outside 
these  limits  were  suburbs  of  considerable  extent.  The  remains  of  pri- 
vate dwellings,  baths,  tesselated  pavements,  and  votive  tablets,  parti- 
cularly two  to  Serapis  and  Mithras,  are  very  numerous.  Luguvallum, 
Carlisle,  appears  to  have  been  an  important  place,  though  the  notices 
of  it  are  very  scanty.  It  stood  near  the  W.  extremity  of  Hadrian’s 
wall,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  leading  into  Caledonia.  Deva,  Chester,^ 
was  so  named  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  built.  It  was  an  im- 
portant military  station,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  20th  Legion, 
sumamed  Valeria  Victrix.  The  Homan  remains  are  numerous,  con- 
sisting of  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  a postern  now  called  Shipgxte, 
altars,  and  baths,  statues,  particularly  one  of  Mithras  with  a Phrygian 
bonnet,  vases,  &c.  Hriconinm,  Wroxeter,  was  situated  on  the  main 
road  between  Deva  and  Londinium,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Cor- 
navii.  The  explorations  which  have  been  made  here  prove  that  it 
was  a very  important  town.  The  buildings  as  yet  discovered  consist 
of  a basilica,  thermx,  a forum,  and  numerous  other  objects.  Isca, 
Caerleon,  in  the  country  of  the  Silures,  was  an  important  military  post 
for  keeping  that  nation  in  order,  and  was  at  one  time  the  station  of  the 
2nd  Legion,  sumamed  Augusta.  Numerous  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  particularly  an  amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  a Roman 
villa,  with  specimens  of  Samian  ware  and  bronze  ornaments,  tesselated 
pavements,  and  inscriptions.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  stood  Venta, 
sumamed  Bilnnun,  Caerwent,  where  are  traces  of  the  Roman  walls. 
Corinium,  or  Durocomovium,®  Cirencester,  was  centrally  situated  at  the 


® In  many  Instances,  where  the  ancient  differ  from  the  modem  nnme.s,  the 
former  still  exist  in  reference  to  other  objects  ; e.g.  we  may  compare  Deva  with  the 
river  Dee;  Uriconium  with  the  mountain  Wrekin ; Segontium  with  the  ri\er 
Seiont ; and  Isca  with  the  Usk.  In  other  case.s  the  ancient  names  ore  modified 
by  ttic  addition  of  the  word  eastra  in  different  forms.  The  Saxons  turned  this 
into  Chester  or  cester,  and  the  Danes  into  castor  or  caster,  while  the  BriUsb  used 
the  form  caer  or  ear  as  a prefix.  Hence  we  have  the  names  Glou-cester  as 
equivalent  to  " Glevi  eastra,”  Don-caster  to  Danii  eastra,  Carlisle  to  Castra  Lugu- 
valli,  Caer-leon  to  Castra  Legionis,  Carmarthen  to  Castra  Mariduni ; and  in  some 
instances  we  have  simply  Castra,  as  in  Chester  and  Caistor. 

• The  prefix  Duro,  which  appears  in  numerous  instances,  is  equivalent  to  the 
Welsh  dKr,  “ water,”  and  expresses  the  position  of  the  town  by  a river.  The  two 
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junction  of  three  Roman  roads,  and  in  the  midst  of  a well-occupied 
district.  Many  villas  have  been  discovered  in  and  about  the  town,  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  fashionable  towns  of  Roman 
Britain.  Aquse  Solis,  Balk,  was  the  favoui’ito  watering-place  of  the 
Romans.  “ Solis  ” may  1)0  a comiption  of  “ Sulis,”  a British  goddess, 
whose  name  appears  on  an  altar  found  there.  Remains  of  the  baths 
and  of  a temple  of  Minerva  have  been  discovered  there,  together  with 
in-scriptions  which  prove  that  it  was  much  frequented.  Sumovaria, 
Dorchegter,  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  S.  coast : the  walls  have 
been  traced,  and  an  amphitheatre  is  still  in  existence.  Venta  Belgarom, 
Wittchesler,  and  Sorbiodhnom  were  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgio  ; the 
walls  of  the  latter  have  been  traced  at  Old  Saruin  near  Siilisbnri/,  and 
numerous  coins  have  been  found  there.  Calleva,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Atrebates,  is  represented  by  Sffc/icafer,  where  walls  three  miles  in  circuit 
mark  the  site  of  the  old  town.  Finally,  in  Kent  we  have  to  notice 
DorobriTSB,  llochester,  where  coins,  fibulu;,  and  pottery  have  been  found ; 
Dorovemom,  Canterbury ; Segulbiom,  Btculver,  a fort,  of  which  some 
walls  still  exist,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  channel  that  separated 
the  isle  of  Thnnel  from  the  mainland  ; Bntapise,  lUchborouyh,  its  port 
being  named  I’ortus  Rutupensis  (Trutulensis  in  Tac.  Agrie.  ;i8)  ; it  was 
evidently  a town  of  great  magnificence  ; portions  of  its  walls  still  exist 
to  the  height  of  between  20  and  SO  feet,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of 
its  amphitheatre,  and  a vast  number  of  smaller  objects,  such  as  fibulx, 
pottery,  coins,  &c. ; we  have  already  noticed  Rutuiiiae  as  the  chief  port 
for  the  Continental  traffic ; there  were  also  ports  at  Dubris,  JJuver, 
where  is  a tower  supposed  to  have  been  a lighthouse ; and  at  Forttis 
Lemanis,  Lymne,  where  one  of  the  gates  has  been  discovered  as  well  as 
the  old  walls : both  Dover  and  Lymne  were  stations  for  the  marines 
{Classiarii  Britannici). 

Boads. — The  Roman  roads  were  constructed  in  a most  substantial 
manner,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  about  them  is  the  undeviating  directness  of 
their  course.  The  original  names  have  not  come  down  to  us,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Via  Julia  along  the  coast  of  S.  in 

their  place,  we  have  the  names  given  to  some  of  tiiem  by  the  Saxons. 
Five  main  routes  traversed  the  country  in  various  directions,  as 
follows: — 1.  Watling  Street,  from  Rutupiae  through  Durobrivje  to  Lon- 
dinium  (where  the  name  is  still  applied  to  an  imjxirtaut  street),  and 
thence  by  Vemlaraium,  Venonse,  High  Cross  in  Lelo  stershire,  and 
Etocetum,  Wall  in  Slaff'trdshire,  to  Uriconium,  where  it  divided,  one 
branch  going  through  Wales  to  Sogontium,  Carnarvon,  while  another 
went  northwards  to  Deva  and  Mancunium,  Manchester,  whence  it  was 
carried  on  hy  Caractonium,  Gatterick,  toCortospitum,  Corhridje  on  the 
Tyne,  and  thence  into  Scotland.  2.  Ermine  Street,  or  the  great  north 
road,  which  appears  to  have  started  from  Anderida,  Pevensey,  on  the  S. 
co3ist,  and  passed  through  Londinium,  by  Durolipons,  Goitmanchester 
in  Huntingdonshire,  Durobrivse,  Castor,  and  Causennie,  Ancaster,  to 


forms  Coriniam  and  Duro-cornovium  differ  mainly  through  tlie  addition  of  the 
prefix  in  the  latter  case,  and  the  same  root  lies  at  the  bottom  both  of  these  and  of 
the  modern  Ciren-cester,  all  of  them  having  reference  to  the  river  Churn.  So 
Again  Durobriv®  and  Rochester  may  be  identified  by  the  rejection  of  the  prefix 
Duro  in  the  ancient,  and  the  affix  Chester  in  the  modern  names,  the  connecting 
links  between  the  remaining — brivos  and  Ro — being  found  in  the  forms  “ Civitas 
and  the  Saxon  .ffro/e-ccastcr. 
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Lindura,  whence  it  was  continued  in  one  direction  to  the  Humber,  in 
another  to  Danum,  Honnaster,  and  Kboracum.  3.  Thnield  Street,  from 
Venta  Icenorura  by  Camboricum,  Cambridge,  Sorbioduunm,  and  Isca 
Dainnouiorum,  Eieter,  to  the  extremity  of  Cornwall.  4.  Fosse  Wag, 
from  Linduin  in  a S.W.  direction  by  Katm,  Leicester,  Corinium,  Aquae 
Solis,  and  Iscbalis,  llchester,  to  Moridunum,  probably  Seaton  near  Ho- 
niton.  b.  llyknield  Street,  from  Hadrian’s  wall  near  T gnemouth,  in  a 
S.W.  direction  to  Glevum,  Gloucester,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of 
■S.  Wales  by  Nidum,  Neath,  to  Maridiinum,  Carmarthen.  Important 
roads  also  led  from  Londinium  to  the  easteni  counties  by  Ctesaro- 
iiiagus,  Chelmsford,  to  Camalodunum  and  Venta  Icenorum  ; and  again 
to  the  W.  by  a route  which  crossed  the  Thames  at  Pontes,  Staines,  and 
thence  by  Calleva  and  Spina;,  Speen  in  Berks,  to  Corinium  in  one  di- 
lection,  and  Aquie  Solis  in  another : from  the  latter  place  it  was  con- 
tinued acros.s  the  Bristol  Channel  (where  the  old  Roman  name  for  the 
(iiussage,  August!  Trajectus,  is  still  presenred  in  the  form  Aust)  to  Venta 
Silurmii,  Burrium,  Usk,  Gobanniuui,  Abergavenny,  Luentinum,  in  Car- 
digansliire,  and  thence  in  a line  parallel  to  the  coast  to  Conovium, 
Conway  : this  road  is  now  called  Sam  Helen  in  Wales. 

Roman  W(dls. — Among  the  monuments  which  survive  to  tell  of  the 
presence  of  the  Romans,  none  are  more  striking  than  the  lines  of  de- 
fence erected  by  them  on  the  N.  frontier.  The  first  in  point  of  time 
was  erected  by  Agricola  in  a.d.  81,  between  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and 
Forth,  and  consisted  of  a chain  of  forts,  of  which  thei-e  are  said  to  have 
been  nineteen  in  all,  though  tlie  sites  of  only  thirteen  have  been  disco- 
vered. This  line  of  defence  was  completed  in  a.d.  144,  by  the  addition 
of  a nimpart  and  ditch,  constructed  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  named,  after  the  emperor,  Yalliun  Antonini. 
It  began  near  Old  Kirkpatrick  on  the  Clyde  and  terminated  between 
Abercom  and  Borrowstoness  on  the  Forth : its  course  can  still  be 
traced  in  some  i>art8.  Another  and  more  important  line  of  defence 
was  erected  between  the  Tyne  and  Solway  Firth,  consisting  of  a wall 
of  stone,  and  a vallum  or  rampart  of  earth  running  parallel  to  it  on 
the  S.  side,  with  an  interval  of  ejwjce  between  the  two  geuemlly  of  00 
to  70  yards,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  half  a mile,  and  sometimes  only 
a few  yards.  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  two  lines  were 
erected  at  different  periods,  the  Vallum  by  Hadrian  in  a d.  1 20,  and 
tlie  wall  by  Severus  in  208-2 11.  It  is,  however,  far  more  probable 
that  they  were  both  erected  by  Hadrian,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
paired by  Severus,  The  wall  was  probably  from  18  to  20  feet  high, 
and  from  6 to  9J  feet  thick.  It  was  protected  on  the  outside  by  a 
fosse,  in  some  places  40  feet  wide  and  20  deep.  Between  the  wall  and 
tlie  ramjiart  were  stations  at  intervals  of  four  miles,  eighteen  of  them  on 
the  wall,  the  othere  on  either  side  of  it.  These  stations  enclosed  areas  of 
from  three  to  six  acres,  and  one  of  them,  named  Borcovicus,  Ilouseteads, 
even  fifteen  acres.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  Castella,  or  foi-ts, 
about  60  ft.  square,  at  intervals  of  a mile. 

History. — The  first  expedition  of  Cirsar  took  place  in  b c.  55  : starting 
from  Poitius  Itius  he  crossed  the  channel  to  the  neii<hbourhood  of 
Dover,  and  thence  coasted  along  probably  to  Deal.^  Ho  defeated  the 


* The  spot  where  Cirsar’s  disembarkation  took  plaec  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  controversy  in  the  present  day.  Cmsar  arrived  off  Dover  on  the  27th 
of  August,  at  about  10  a.«.  : he  remained  there  until  3 p.m.,  and  then,  to  use  his 
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Britons,  but  did  not  advance  far  from  the  coast.  In  54  he  again 
invaded  the  island,  defeated  the  Britons,  probably  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stour,  crossed  the  Thames  near  Chertsey,  and  took  the  capital 
of  Cassivellaunus,  which  stood  probably  on  the  site  of  Verulamium. 
Having  received  the  homage  of  most  of  the  southern  tribes,  he  re- 
tired. The  permanent  conquest  of  Britain  was  commenced  by  Clau- 
dius, who  sent  over  Aulus  Plautius  in  a.d.  45,  and  shortly  after 
followed  himself,  and  took  Camalodunum,  the  capital  of  Cunobeline. 
Plautius  was  succeeded  in  50  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  advanced 
the  Roman  fi'ontier  to  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  defeated  the  Iceni 
of  Norfolk,  the  Brigantes  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Silures  of  S.  Wales, 
under  their  king  Caractacus.  Didius,  who  succeeded  Ostorius,  was 
again  engaged  in  war  with  the  Silures.  He  was  succeeded  in  57  by 
Veranius,  and  he  by  Paulinus  Suetonius,  who  attacked  the  isle  of 
Mona,  but  was  summoned  thence  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  Iceni 
under  Boadicea.  The  next  important  event  was  the  reduction  of  the 
Brigantes  by  Petilius  CerealLs  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Julius  Fron- 
tinus  succeeded  as  proprator,  and  defeated  the  Silures  ; but  the  final 
conquest  of  Britoin  was  achieved  by  Julius  Agricola,  who  became  go- 
vernor in  78,  defeated  the  Ordovices  of  N.  Wales,  reduced  Mona, 
adopted  various  measures  for  civilising  the  tribes,  and  in  80  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  extending  the  Roman  domi- 
nion as  far  as  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between  which  he  erected 
the  line  of  forts  already  described : beyond  this  he  advanced  in  84  to 
the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  and  defeated  the  Caledonians  under  Gal- 
gacus  in  a pitched  battle,  believed  to  have  taken  place  on  Ardoch  Moor 
in  Perthshire.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  these  conquests  are  said  to 
have  been  given  up,  and  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  Tyne  and  the 
Solway.  Antoninus  Pius  again  advanced  the  border,  and  established 
the  vallum  parallel  to  Agricola’s  chain  of  forts  in  a.d.  144.  The  re- 
maining facts  in  the  history  of  Britain  are — the  death  of  the  emperoi 
Severus  at  York,  in  a.d.  211  ; the  revolts  headed  by  Carausius  and 
Allectus;  the  appearance  of  the  Piets  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and 
of  the  Attacotts  and  Scots  in  that  of  Julian  a.d.  360.  Britain  was 
a'baudoned  by  the  Romans  early  in  the  5th  century  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  empire  laboured  ; shortly  afterward.s 
the  Angli  and  Saxones  made  their  appearance  and  subdued  it. 


own  words,  “ ventum  et  testum  uno  tempore  nactus  secundum,  circiter  milliu 
passuum  vii.  ab  co  loco  progressus,  aperto  ao  piano  littore  naves  constituit  ” 
[B.  Q.  iv.  23).  As  low  water  occurs  at  2 p.m.  on  that  day,  it  was  inferred  by  Dr. 
Halley  that  Cmsar  was  carried  by  the  flowing  tide  to  the  N.  and  landed  at  Deal. 
Mr.  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  has  .stated  that  the  stream  off  Dover  does  not 
turn  at  the  time  of  high  water,  but  runs  westward  for  7 hours,  commencing 
with  the  4 th  hour  after  high  water,  and  that  consequently  Caesar  was  carried 
westward.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  has  been  in  turn  disputed  by  Dr. 
Cardwell,  who  ha.s  ascertained  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  currents  of  the  mid- 
channel  and  the  in-shorc  water,  the  change  taking  place  in  the  latter  from  one  to 
two  hours  earlier  than  in  the  former.  Moreover  the  we.stward  set  of  the  niid- 
channel  current  commences  at  half  ebb  and  continues  until  half  flood,  whereas  the 
Astronomer  Royal’s  computation  adds  one  hour  to  the  former  and  two  to  the 
latter.  Allowing  for  the.»c  differences.  Dr.  Cardwell  thinks  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  Cicsar  was  carried  northward  by  the  in-shnre  current,  which  would 
commence  on  the  day  in  question  at  3 p.m.  (See  Archerot.  Cnntian.  vol.  iii.) 
Those  who  have  adopted  the  Astronomer  Royal’s  view,  have  placed  the  landing 
cither  at  Roinnev  Marsh,  W.  of  Hvthe,  at  live,  or  even  at  I’evcnsev. 
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Itlandx. — Off  the  coast  of  Britannia  were  the  islands — Vectia,  T.  of 
Wight,  which  was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reijjn  of  Claudius  ; 
Ictis,  St.  iTirJiaeVs  Motint,  whither  (according  to  Diodorus’'  the  Britons 
conveyed  their  tin  in  waggons  when  the  tide  was  out ; Hictis  (appa- 
rently one  of  the  SniUy  hleg'i,  noticed  by  Pliny  as  a place  where  tin 
was  found,  and  which  the  natives  reached  in  coracles  ; Silura,  or  Sy. 
lisa,  the  former  appearing  in  Solinus,  the  latter  in  Sulpicius  Severus, 
probably  one  of  the  Scilly  Ides ; Mona,  Anglesey,  the  head-quarters  ot 
the  Druids  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  attacked  by  Paulinus 
in  A.D.  61,  and  again  by  Agricola  in  a.d.  78  ; and  lastly,  Mosapia,  or 
Monarina,  Isle  of  Man,  which  is  also  named  Kona  by  CiEsar(B.  G.  v.  13  b 

§ 6.  Britannia  Barbara  embraces  the  'whole  of  Britain  N.  of  the 
great  rampart  between  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne:  it  corresponds 
generally  to  the  Caledonia  ‘ of  the  ancients  in  its  extended  sense,  and 
to  the  modem  Scotland.  The  Romans  were  very  slightly  acquainted 
with  this  district,  at  all  events  with  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  N. 
of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth.  The  names  of  the  tribes  and 
localities  are  chiefly  valuable  to  the  ethnologist  as  indicative  of  the 
races  to  which  the  inhabitants  belonged.  The  occurrence,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  names  Canta;  and  Comubii  in  N.  Britain,  which  are 
almost  identical  with  the  Cantium  and  Comubii  of  S.  Britain,  and, 
again,  the  appearance  of  the  element  Car  in  many  of  the  names, 
leads  to  the  inference  that  the  population  of  (Scotland  was  originally 
British  rather  than  Gaelic.'  This  is  further  supported  by  the  pro- 
bable etymology  of  the  name  Caledonii.  The  names  of  Picti  ^ and 
Scoti  appear  only  in  late  writers : the  latter  were  undoubtedly  a 
Gaelic  race  who  immigrated  into  the  N.  of  Scotland  from  Ireland, 
and  subdued  the  occupants  of  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Clyde ; 
the  former,  the  Picti,  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Cale- 
donii, the  name  being  a mere  translation  of  the  temi  brit,  “ painted,” 


® The  name  Caledonia  first  appears  in  Pliny  • it  occurs  frequently  in  Tacitus’s 
Agricola  as  applicable  to  all  the  populations  X.  of  the  rampart,  while  in  Ptolemy 
the  Caledonii  are  a tribe  resident  in  the  W.  of  Scotland.  It  appears  again  in  the 
Oceanus  Tie\x~caledon\tu  of  the  same  writer,  and  in  the  Di-eo/i<ione«,  one  of  the 
two  gentes  into  which  the  Piets  are  dirided  by  Ammianus  Marccllinus.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Welsh  eeJeddon^  “ wooded  district.”  A comparison  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  leads  to  the  inference  that  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola  the  term  was  restricted  to  the  residence  of  the  Caledonii  or  Di-caledonii 
between  Loch  Fync  and  the  Murray  /VrfA,  and  that  Agricola,  having  become  first 
acquainted  with  this  people  as  living  immediately  N.  of  his  rampart,  extended  the 
term  to  all  the  tribes  of  Scotland. 

• The  limit  between  the  British  and  Gaelic  Celts  is  marked  by  the  prevalence  of 
the  prefix  ahrr  in  the  former,  and  inter  in  the  latter.  This  line  runs  obliquely 
from  ZocA  Fyne  on  the  W.  coast  to  the  Spey  on  the  E.  On  the  N.  of  it  are  the 
names  Jfirer-ncss,  f/iuer-ary,  kc. ; on  the  S.  vl6er-deen,  A6er-dour,  &c. 

^ Ille  leves  Mauros,  nec  fulso  nomine  Pictos 
F.domnit,  Scotnmque  vago  mucronc  secutus, 

Fregit  Hyperboreas  remis  audneibus  unda.s. 

Ci.AcmAN.  de  HI.  Cons,  Honor.  54. 

See  also  note  * below. 
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which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  The  na- 
tionality of  the  Piets  is,  however,  a subject  of  much  mystery. 

riiygical  Features. — There  is  but  one  mountain  range  named  by 
ancient  writers,  viz.  Grampins  Ms.,  which  evidently  answers  in  name 
to  the  Grampians,  the  scene  of  Galgacus’s  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms. 
There  is  also  a forest,  Caledonia  SUva,^  noticed  by  Ptolemy ; the  posi- 
tion of  this  could  not,  from  the  geological  character  of  the  country, 
have  been  further  N.  than  the  Clyde  on  the  W.  and  the  Dee  on  the 
E.  coast.  The  chief  promontories,  from  the  S.'W.  round  to  the  S.E. 
are — Prom.  Novantarum,  Corsill  Point ; Prom.  Epidium,  Mull  of  Can- 
tyre;  Prom.  TarvSdnm  or  Orcas,  Dunnet  Head;  yerabiam,  Noss  Head ; 
and  Tsezalomm  Prom.,  Kinnaird’s  Head.  The  rivei-s  and  estuaries 
are — the  Novios,  Nith;  Deva,  Dee;  lena  JEst,  Wigton  Bay;  Beri- 
gonins  Sin.,  Loch  llyan ; Clota  JEst.,  Firth  of  Clyde ; Lelannonins  Sin., 
L.  Linnlie;  Volsas  Sin.,  Loch  Broom;  Varar  JEst.,  Firth  of  Cromarty; 
Toaesis  .Est.,  Murray  Firth;  Tava  Est.,  Firth  of  Tay ; and  Boderia 
Est.,  Firth  of  Fortli.  ■ 

Tribes. — (1.)  In  Valentia,  from  S.  to  N.,  the  SelgSvae  in  Dumfries- 
shire; the  Novantae  in  Wigtumhire ; the  GadSni  in  Roxburghshire;  the 
Otadini  in  Notihumherland  and  Benclchshire ; and  the  Damnii  or  Dnm- 
nonii  in  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Lanark,  Edinburgh,  lArdithgow,  Renfrew,  and 
Stirling.  (2.)  To  the  N.  of  the  Clyde,  from  S.  to  N. : in  the  W.,  the 
Epidii,  Cerones,  Yacomagi,  Camonacas,  and  Careni ; in  the  E , the 
Venioontes,  Taesali,  Decantae,  Meretae,  Lngi,  and  Comavii. 

Towns. — Blatom  Bnlginm,  Middleby,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  there 
are  Roman  remains ; Bremenium,  a town  of  the  Otadini,  variously 
identified  with  Brampton,  Riechester,  and  Newcastle ; Colania  and  Coria, 
towns  of  the  Damnii,  identified  with  Carstairs  and  Crawfurd  respect- 
ively ; Vandnara  or  Vandogaia,  Paisley,  and  Victoria,  either  on  Inch- 
keith  Island  or  Ahemethy  near  Perth,  also  towns  of  the  Damnii ; and 
Alata  Castra  near  Inverness,  the  northernmost  station  of  the  Romans, 
probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus  in  a.d.  1H9,  but  soon  abandoned. 

Islands.— OS  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland  lie  the  Hebndes  or  Ebudse, 
Hebrides,  which  are  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Solinus ; and  off  the  N.  coast 
the  Orc&des,'*  the  Orkney  and  ShMand  Isles,  which  ai-e  noticed  by 
several  writers.  We  may  here  notice  Thule,'®  which  Pytheas,  its  dis- 


• Martial  implies  that  bears  were  imported  at  Rome  from  the  wildR  of 
Scotland : — 

Nuda  Caledonio  sic  pectora  preebuit  urso.  De  Speclae.  vii.  3. 

• — Arma  quidem  ultra 

I.ittura  Juvernoc  promovimus,  et  modo  captas 
Orcadas,  ct  minima  contentos  nocte  Britannos. 

Jrv.  ii.  l.'-g. 

Quid  ri^r  mtemns  cmli  ? quid  sidera  prosunt  t 
Ignotumque  fretum  I madurrunt  Saxonc  fuso 
Orcadcs : incahiit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule  : 

Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lernc. — Clavoias  . de  IV.  Cons.  Honor,  30. 

'o  Thule  was  always  regarded  as  the  farthest  point  of  the  known  world  ; and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  expressed  in  the  name  itself,  the  Gothic  tiel  or  tiiilr 
denoting  the  remotest  land  : — 

tibi  serviat  ultima  Thule. — Viao.  Georg,  i.  30. 

We  seem  to  have  some  reference  to  the  frozen  waterr  of  the  arctic  seas  in  the 
following  lines  of  Claudian  : — 
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coverer,  places  at  six  days’  sail  from  the  Orcades,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
identify  it  with  Iceland,  while  Ptolemy  places  it  more  to  the  8.,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  Shetlands,  so  that  we  may  identify  it  with  Mainland. 

§ 7.  The  ancient  accounts  of  Ireland'  are  chiefly  interesting  as  illus- 
trative of  the  progress  of  geographical  knowledge : they  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  assist  the  ethnolc^st.  The  oldest  form  of  the  name  is 
leme,  which  apjiears  in  Aristotle,  and  which  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  native  name  Eri.  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  it  Iris ; Strabo, 
leme;  Mela,  Ivema;  Pliny,  Hybemia;  Solinus,  Hibernia;  and 
Ptolemy,  Ivemia,  'J’he  statements  of  these  writers  are  somewhat 
fabulous.  The  people  w'ere  cannil>als,  according  to  Diodonts;  and 
the  country  was  so  cold  as  to  he  barely  habitable,  according  to  Stiabo. 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  any  details  as  to  the  geography,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  fuller  even  than  that  of  Britain.  It  may  be  observed 
that  many  of  the  rivers  and  places  retain  their  ancient  names  at  the 
present  time.  The  population  w.os  substantially  Gaelic.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  German  names  Cauci  and  Menapii,  and  of  the  British 
name  Brigantes,  suggests  the  probability  of  colonies  having  been 
planted  on  the  E.  coast  from  Germany  and  Britain.  The  Scoti,  who 
migrated  to  Scotland,  are  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  but  appear  in 
Claudian.® 

Physical  Features. — The  rivers  noticed  are — the  Bargus,  Barrow; 
Senas,  Shannon;  Liboitis,  Liffy ; Oboca,  Avoca ; and  lemns,  probably 
the  Kenmare.  The  promontories  are  — Saonun,  Camsore  Point,  at  the 
S.E.  ; Isamninm,  St.  Johns  Point;  Bobogdinm,  t'air  Head,  at  the 
N.E.  ; Borenm,  Malin  Head;  and  Notium,  Mizeti  Head,  on  the  S.W. 
angle. 

Tribes.—  The  Brigantes  and  Corlondi  on  the  S.  coast ; the  VellebSri, 
Gangani,  Antini,  Kagnatae,  Brdini,  and  Vennicnii,  along  the  W.  coast 
from  S.  to  N.;  the  Barini  and  Bobogdii,  along  the  N.  coast;  the 
Voinntu,  Eblaid,  Cauci,  and  Hanapii,  along  the  E.  const  from  X.  to  S. 

Towns. — The  situations  of  the  towns  noticed  by  Ptolemy  are  pro- 
blematical. Eblana  represents  Dublin;  Nagnata,  described  as  an  im- 


Facta  tui  numcrabat  avi,  quem  littus  ndusta; 

Horrcscit  Llbys,  ratibuaque  imperria  Thule. — De  III.  Cons.  Honor.  52. 

• It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  date  of  the  earliest  notice  of  Ireland.  If  the 
Orphic  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition  were  composed  by  Onomacritus,  we 
should  carry  it  back  to  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  The  form  of  the  name  is  the 
old  one : — 

yn<rxn<riv  ’lepvuriv  itraov  iKupai.  Oai’HEUS,  1164. 

The  knowledge  of  Avienus  was  derived  from  the  Carthaginians,  perhaps  from  the 
account  of  Ilnnno’s  expedition : he  describes  it  as  the  “ sacred  isle,”  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name  to  Vtpa : — 

Ast  in  duobus  in  Sacram,  sic  insulam 
Dixere  prisci,  solibus  cursus  rata  cst. 

Iltec  inter  undas  nmlta  cespitem  jacit 

Eamquc  late  genus  Hibemorum  colit.  Or.  .Harit.  109. 

* totam  quum  Scotus  lerncn 

Movit.  In  1.  Com.  Stilieh.  U.  SSI 
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portant  town,  was  probably  on  Sligo  Bay ; Manapia  may  be  Wexford. 
In  addition  to  these,  six  inland  towns  are  ennniei  ated,  proving  that  the 
country  was  well  occupied : their  names  were  Rhieba,  Laverus,  Dunum 
fa  well-known  Celtic  termination),  Macolicum,  perhaps  Millick  on  the 
Shannon,  and  two  named  Rhegia. 

II.  Germania. 

§ 8.  The  boundaries  of  Germania  were  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  the 
Danube  on  the  S.,  the  Sarmatian  Mountains  and  the  Vistula  on  the 
E.,  and  the  Mare  Suevicura,  Baltic,  and  Mare  Germanicum  on  tlie 
N.  Sometimes  indeed  the  jteninsula  of  Scandia  was  regarded  as  a 
ixtrt  of  Germany,  in  which  case  the  N.  boundary  was  earned  on  to 
the  Oceanus  Scptentrionalis.  Taken  at  its  fullest  e.xtent,  it  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  Holland, 
the  W.  of  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  greater 
portion  of  this  extensive  district  was  unknown  even  to  the  Romans: 
the  parts  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted  were  in  the  W. 
and  S.  It  is  described  as  a wild  and  inhospitable  ^ country,  covered 
with  forests  and  marshes,  excessively  cold,  and  much  infested  with 
wild  beasts.  Its  soil  was  generally  unfertile,  yet  it  pi-oduccd,  in 
certain  jiarts,  wdieat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  various  edible  roots.  The 
vine  was  not  introduced  until  the  Cth  century  of  our  era : the  ordi- 
nary drink  of  the  country  was  a kind  of  l>eer.  The  country  sup- 
ported a large  number  of  pigs,  t<^ether  with  a fair  amount  of  sheep 
and  goats,  valuable  hounds,  strong  but  small  horses,  and  short-homed 
Ciittle.  Numerous  kinds  of  wild  beasts  are  mentioned,  particularly 
elks  Qdees)  and  w'ild  oxen  («ri). 

Name. — The  name  was  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  derived 
frotn  the  Latin  germani,  and  as  intended  to  describe  the  “ brotherhood” 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Tacitu.s,  however, 
regarded  it  us  originally  the  name  of  a pivrticulai-  tribe,  the  Tuugri.  It 
has  also  been  derived  from  the  Persian  tribe  of  the  same  name,  notioed 
• by  Herodotus  (i.  12.5).  Most  probably  it  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  came 
into  use  among  the  Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Cajsar.  It  has  been 
referred  to  a Gaelic  root  gair,  “to  cry  out,”  giving  it  the  sense  of  the 
Homeric  ^o)}v  hyad6s,  a fierce  warrior.  The  indigenous  name  has 
always  been  Deulseh,  which  apjjears  in  the  classic  form  Teutones.  Ger- 
many proper  was  named  Germania  Magna,  Trantrhenana,  or  Barbara, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Germania  on  the  W.  of  the  Rhine. 

§9.  The  mountain  ranges  of  Germany  received  for  the 'most  part 
specific  designations.  The  Hercynia  * Silva  has  been  already  noticed 


* Quis  Parthum  paveatt  quia  gelidum  Scythen? 

Quis,  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 

Foetus,  incolumi  Ctesare  T Hor.  Carm.  iv.  5,  25. 

♦ The  name  is  of  Celtic  origin,  signifying  a **  wooded  mountain  it  still  sur« 
vives  in  the  modern  Harz, 
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(p.  320).  The  other  ranges  are— Taunus,  in  tlie  angle  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mcrnns,  Maine  ; ShetIcOi  of  nncertain  position,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood;  and  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis  in  the  N.,  between 
the  Lijype  and  IVeser.  The  only  promontory  noticed  is  CimbrSrum 
Prom.,  Skagen,  the  N.  point  of  Denmark.  Several  gi'cat  forests  * are 
noticed,  as  Csssia  Silva,  between  the  rivers  Jjippe  and  isscl  j Badu- 
heim®  Lucas,  IMtpade  in  irest  Friesland ; Hercolis  Silva,  Suntelge- 
birge,  W.  of  Minden ; SemnSnam  Silva,  between  the  Elster  and 
Spree  ; and  Nabarvaldrom  Silva,  between  the  Oder  and  Vistula. 
The  chief  rivers  are — the  border  stream  of  the  Ehenns,  Bhine,  which 
receives  on  its  right  bank  the  tributary  waters  of  the  Nicer,  Neckar, 
M®nas,  Maine,  and  Luppia,  Lippe,  with  others  of  less  consequence ; 
the  anitria,  Ems,  flowng  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  historically 
known  for  a battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.c.  12  between  Dmsns 
and  the  Bmcteri ; the  Visorgis,  W'eser,  reaching  the  ocean  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Chanci;  the  Albis,  Elbe,  the  most  easterly  river  reached 
by  the  Romans,  having  been  crossed  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbns  in 
B.c.  3 ; the  Viados,  Oder,  which  flows  into  the  Mare  Suevicum  in 
the  land  of  the  Rugii ; the  Vistftla  on  the  E.  border ; and  the  Danubius, 
which  has  its  sources  in  Abnoba  Ms.,  and  receives  numerous  tri- 
butaries on  its  left  bank,  of  which  the  Mama,  March,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. In  the  N.W.  of  Germany  a large  lake  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  Flevo  Lacas,  now  the  Zuider  Zee.  This  was  connected 
with  the  Rhine  by  a canal  cut  by  Drusus,  and  named  after  him  FCssa 
Dmsiana,  which  commences  below  the  separation  of  the  Rhine  and 
Waul,  and  joins  the  Yssel  near  Docsburg : this  new  outlet  for  the 
Rhine  was  named  Flevum  Ostium. 

§ 10.  The  Germans  are  said  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  an 
autochthonous  race,  and  they  certainly  have  preserved  no  tradition  of 
their  Asiatic  origin.  In  physical  appearance  they  were  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  blue  eyes®  and  fair  or  red  hair.^  They  subsisted  chiefly 
on  the  cattle  they  reared,  and  on  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  and  war. 
They  enjoyed  a character  for  independence  and  faithfulness  combined 
with  cunning  and  falsehood.  The  various  tribes  were  classified  by 
I’acitus  in  three  groups : the  IngsevSnes  on  the  ocean,  the  Hermidnes 


* The  forests  of  Germany  were  in  many  cases  sacred  to  certain  Rods,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Semnonum  and  Baduhennas  Rrores  : — 

Ut  procul  Ilercynite  per  vasta  silcntia  siiva 
Venari  tuto  iieeat,  lucosque  retusta 

Religionc  truces Ci.avdian.  in  I.  Slit.  i.  228. 

* Nec  fera  cicrnlea  domuit  Germania  pube.  IIor.  Xgod.  xvi.  7. 

■ They  had  a custom  of  hcighteninR  the  red  colour  of  their  hair  by  artificial 
means : — 

Caustica  Teutonicos  accendit  spnma  capillos  ; 

Captivis  potcris  cullior  esse  comis.  Mart.  xiv.  26. 
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in  the  interior,  and  the  litsevSnes  in  tlie  E.  and  S.  To  these  we 
may  add  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  wlio  bore 
the  general  name  of  ffilleviSnes,*  The  chief  tribes  belonging  to  these 
groups  were  located  in  the  following  manner : — 

( I .)  On  the  coast. — The  Frisii,  about  Lake  Flevo,  between  the  Rhine 
and  Em$,  divided  into  two  clans,  Majores  and  Minores,  the  former 
living  probably  W.  of  the  canal  of  Drusus  in  N.  Holland,  the  latter 
E.  of  it,  in  Friesland,  which  still  retains  the  ancient  name.  The  Chanci, 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe,  in  Oldenburg  and  Hanover,  also  divided 
into  Majores  and  Minores,  living  respectively  W.  and  K.  of  the  Weser ; 
they  were  skilful  navigators,  and  much  ^dieted  to  piracy.  The 
Sax6nes,  E.  of  the  Elbe  in  Holstein,  a people  whose  name  does  not 
appear  in  history  until  a.d.  287,  but  who  may  have  occupied  that  dis- 
trict in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  The  Cimbri,  in  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica,®  Jutland,  in  all  probability  a Celtic  race,  as  the  ancients 
themselves  believed,  their  name  bearing  a close  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kymri,  and  their  armour  and  customs  differing  from  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans ; the  Vaiini,  between  the  Chalusus,  Trave,  and . the  Suebus, 
Warne;  the  TeutSaes,  also  between  the  Trave  and  the  Warne,  the 
representatives  of  the  original  tribe  which  sent  forth  the  jhighty  horde 
whom  the  Romans  defeated  in  b.c,  102  ; the  Sideni,  between  the  Suebus 
and  the  Viadus,  Oder;  and  lastly  the  Bugii,  between  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  and  on  the  island  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rugen. 

(2.)  South  of  these,  from  E.  to  W.,  lived --the  Helveoonee,  below  the 
Rugii.  The  Burgundiones,^  a Gothic  race,  between  the  Vistula  and 
Visulus;  in  later  times  (a.d.  289)  a people  of  the  same  name  appear  in 
the  S.W.  of  Germany,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  .5th  century  these 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  established  themselves  in  Burgundy.  The  Van- 
d&li,  a powerful  race,  of  which  the  Burgundiones  were  regarded  as  a 
tribe,  and  whose  settlements  were  frequently  shifted : we  first  hear  of 
them  as  seated  on  the  Palus  Mseotis,  then  (in  Pliny’s  time)  between  the 
Vistula  and  Viadus,  next  in  the  country  N.  of  Bohemia,  about  the 
Riesengebirge,  which  were  named  Vandalici  Mts.  after  them  ; in  the 
reign  of  Constantine  in  Moravia,  whence  they  were  transplanted  by 
that  emperor  into  Pannonia  ; in  the  reign  of  Probus  in  Dacia  ; in 
A.D.  406  ravaging  Gaul;  in  409  in  Spain;  in  429  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  Africa,  where  they  established  themselves  for  above  one  hun- 
dred years,  when  Belisarius  succeeded  in  destroying  their  power,  a.d.  534 ; 
they  have  been  variously  regarded  as  a German  or  a Slavonic  race.  The 
Semnonea,  aSuevic*  tribe  between  the  Viadus  and  Albis,  and  between 


’ latisque  paludibus  exit 

Citnber.  Clacdian.  de  IV.  Com.  Hon.  451. 

* The  name  is  explained  by  Aramianus  Mareellinus  as  meaning  those  who  lived 
in  “ townships”  {buryi).  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  later  Burgundians  were  the 
same  race  as  those  of  the  N.E.,  but  they  probably  were  so. 

' Suevi  appears  to  have  been  a general  designation,  embracing  a great  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Central  Germany.  By  Cicsar  they  are  placed  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Rhino  in  Baden ; by  Tacitus  to  the  N.  and  E.  of  that  district ; by  Strabo 
between  the  Rhine  and  Elbe.  The  Suevi  of  Caisar  were  true  Germans  ; those  of 
Tacitus  and  Strabo  contained  Celtic  or  Slavonian  elements.  About  A.n.  250  a 
people  calling  themselves  Suevi,  though  they  appear  to  have  belonged  to  various 
tribes,  settled  in  Suabia,  which  still  retains  their  name.  Their  general  position  is 
indicated  by  Lucan  ; — 
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Pottdam  in  the  N.  and  the  hills  of  Lusatia  in  the  S. ; they  are  men- 
tioned after  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  Lasgobardi,’  a Suevic  tribe, 
first  met  with  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hlbo,  N.  of  the  junction  of  the 
Sala ; then  on  the  right  bank,  having  been  probably  driven  across  the 
Elbe  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; and  again,  in  Ptolemy’s 
time,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser ; a people  of  the  same  name, 
and  probably  of  the  same  tribe,  are  next  heard  of  in  Pannonia,  and  late 
in  the  5th  century-  a.d.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  in  Hungary, 
whence  they  extended  their  sway  along  the  Danube  into  Dacia,  and 
finally  crossed  into  Italy  in  A.n.  r)63,  and  settled  in  the  country  which 
still  bears  their  name,  viz.  Lombardy.  The  Anglii  or  Angli,  a Suevic 
tribe,  occupying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  an  extensive  district  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  whence  they  su'isequently  migrated  to  Britain  ; the 
Angrivarii,  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser,  but  mainly  between  that  river 
alnl  the  Ell>e;  and  the  BractSri,^  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Emt,  di- 
vided by-  the  river  Luppia  into  two  branches,  the  Majores  to  the  N., 
and  Minorcs  S.  of  that  stream. 

(15.)  Tribes  yet  more  to  the  S.,  from  W.  to  E. — The  Usij^tes,''  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  interior ; then  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Luppia,  after  their  defeat  by  Ca»ar ; and  afterwards,  as  it  appears, 
more  to  the  S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Marsi.  The  TenetSri,  a 
companion  tribe  to  the  Usipetes  ; they  apparently  emigrated  from  the 
interior,  crossed  the  Rhino  in  Cajsar’s  time,  were  defeated  and  almost 
cut  to  i)ieces  by-  him,  and  finally  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  the  Ruhr  and  the  Sieg.  The  Sioambri,  originally  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Sieg^  and  the  Lippe ; afterwards,  when 
they  had  received  the  Usipetes  and  the  Tencteri  into  their  tciTitory, 
they  were  transplanted  to  Gaul  by  Tiberius,  and  settled  between  the 
Meuse  and  Rhine,  with  the  exception  of  a section  which  remained  in 
Germany  about  Mens  Rhetico.  The  Catti  ® or  Chatti,  E.  of  the  Tencteri, 


Fundat  ab  extreme  flavos  Aquilone  Suevos 

.\lbis,  et  indomitum  Khcni  caput.  ii.  SI. 

2 The  name  has  been  generally  understood  to  mean  “ long-bearded but  more 
probably  it  is  derived  from  the  langc  Biirde,  “ the  plain  by  the  side  of  the  river  ” 
Elbe,  where  they  are  first  found,  and  where  the  name  still  attaches  to  a district 
near  ilagdeburg. 

’ Venlt  accola  silvte 

Bructcrus  Hercynioe.  CiAuniAR.  de  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  ISO. 

* Rem  factam  Pompillus  habet,  Faustina  : legetur, 
lit  nomen  toto  sparget  in  orbe  suum. 

Sic  leve  flavorum  valeat  genus  Usipiorum, 

Quisquis  ct  Ausoniiim  non  amat  imperium.  Mabt.  vi.  60. 

‘ Their  name  is  generally  derived  from  this  river ; but  this  is  doubtful.  In 
B.c.  1 7 they  invaded  Gaul,  but  at  the  approach  of  Augustus  retired  to  their  own 
territory.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  the  following  lines,  which  also  indicate  the 
reputed  character  of  this  peoide  : — 

quaiidoque  trahet  ferorrs 

Per  sacrum  clivnm,  merita  decorus 

Fronde,  Sicambros.  Iloa.  Carm.  iv.  2,  34. 

Te  etpde  gandentes  Sicambri 

Coinpositis  venerantur  armis.  /<i.  iv.  14,  51. 

‘ The  f'atti  obtained  great  celebrity  for  their  resistance  to  the  Romans : — 
Traxerat  attonitos  et  festinare  coactos, 

Tanquam  de  Cattis  aliquid  torvisque  Sicambris 

Dicturus.  Jcv.  Iv.  146. 
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between  the  Saale  in  the  E.,  the  Maine  in  the  S.,  and  the  upper  cout^e 
of  tlie  Weser  in  the  N.,  thus  occupying  the  country  which  still  retains 
their  name,  ITesee;  in  Ptolemy’s  time  they  appear  to  have  lived  more 
to  the  E.  The  Mattiaci,  probably  a branch  of  the  Chatti,  occui>ying 
the  present  Nassau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  TnbwteB, 
originally  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  but  in  the  time  of  Ger- 
manicus  S.  of  the  Lippe,  in  the  former  territory  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
in  Ptolemy’s  time  still  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  Thiiringer-  Wald.  The 
CheruBci,  an  important  tribe  between  the  Weser  in  the  W.,  the  Elbe^ 
in  the  E.,  Melibocus  Ms.  in  the  N.,  and  the  Sala  in  the  S.  ; after  their 
conquest  by  the  Chatti  they  dwindled  down  to  a small  tribe,  which  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  lived  in  the  Harz  Mountains.  And,  lastly,  the 
Lygii,  a widely-spread  nation,  containing  a number  of  tribes,  settled 
between  the  Vistula  and  Oder ; they  were  probably  Slavonians  who  had 
been  subdued  by  the  Suevi. 

(4.)  Tribes  along  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  E.  to  W. — The  , 
Qoadi,  in  Moravia,  the  N.W.  of  Hungary,  and  the  E.  of  Bohemia ; they 
were  regarded  by  Tacitus  as  Germans,  but  they  may  have  been  Sar- 
inatians  ; their  name  disappears  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
our  era.  The  Harcomanni,  i.e.  “ march-men,”  or  “ borderers,”  a tribe 
who  fii-st  appear  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  about  the  lower  course  of  the 
Maine,  as  having  crossed  thence  into  Gaul,  and  being  driven  back  by 
Ca-sar  in  n.C.  58 ; hence  they  migrated  into  the  territory  of  the  Celtic 
Boii,  Bohemia,  where  they  organised  a powerful  kingdom  about  A.n.  6; 
tliey  came  prominently  forward  in  their  vrars  with  the  Romans,  a.d. 
KJ6-180,  and  made  inroads  into  Italy;  they  are  last  mentioned  as 
forming  a portion  of  Attila’s  army.  The  Hermandflri,  between  the 
mountains  in  the  N.W.  of  Bohemia  and  the  Homan  wall  in  the  S.W., 
which  bounded  the  Agri  Decvimates ; they  were  a Suevic  race,  and 
first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who 
settled  them  between  the  Maine  aud  the  Danube,  whence  they  spread 
out  in  a N.E.  direction.  Lastly,  within  the  limits  of  the  Agri  Decu- 
m&tes,  i.e.  “ tithe-lands,”  which  lay  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany,  aud  were 
separated  from  the  interior  by  a wall  from  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube  to 
Lorch,  and  thence  by  an  etirthwork  to  the  Rhine  near  Cologne,  were 
located  various  itnmigrant  bands  of  Gauls  and  Germaas,  to  whom  were 
subsequently  added  colonies  of  veteriuis  for  the  defence  of  the  border  ; 
this  district  was  incorpoiated  with  the  empire,  as  a part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Rhxtia,  but  it  was  wholly  lost  about  a.d.  '281. 

The  distinctive  names  of  the  Gorman  tribes  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse  about  the  end  of  the  .'!rd  century  of  our  era,  and  the  whole 
nation  was  clas.sified  under  two  broad  appellation-s,  Alemanni  and 
Franci,  the  first  applying  to  the  tribes  that  lived  on  or  about  the 
Upper  Rhine,  the  second  to  those  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Aiemanui  was 
(as  the  word  itself  implies,  being  derived  from  Alle  Manner,  “ all  men”) 
a confodei’acy  of  many  tribes,  chiefly  of  the  Suevic  race.  It  first  ap- 
pears in  the  history  of  Dion  Cassius,  about  a.d  200  ; and  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  modern  French  name  of  Germany,  Allemagne.  The  chief 
seat  of  the  contest  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  in  the  Agri 
Decumates.  The  Franci,  i.e.  “free men,”  are  fii-st  mentioned  in  a.d. 
240,  and  were  also  a confederacy  of  which  the  Sicambri  were  the  most 
influential  member.  They  conquered  the  N.  of  Gaul,  and,  having  there 
adopted  the  civilisation  of  the  Romanised  Celts,  they  acquired  such 
power  that  they  were  enabled,  in  a.d.  496,  to  return  and  subdue  their 
German  kinsmen. 
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Towns. — Of  the  towns  which  were  scattered  over  the  extensive  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  we  know  little  else  than  the  names.  It  is  in- 
teresting, however,  to  observe  that  the  much-frequented  watering- 
places  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  the  Rhine  were  not  unknown  in  ancient 
times,  Baden  being  described  as  Aqnee  Anrelise,  and  Wiesbaden  as  Aqnse 
Hattiacse.  Hattiam,  the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  burnt  down, 

A. D.  15,  in  the  war  with  Germanicus,  was  at  Maden,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Eder.  The  only  district  bearing  marks  of  Roman  occupation  is 
the  Agri  Decumates,  where  not  only  roads,  but  walls,  inscriptions, 
and  numerous  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  in  many  places:  we 
may  instance  the  remains  of  Sanmlocense  at  Sillchen,  of  Cana  at  Cann- 
stcull,  of  Clarenna  at  KSngen,  all  of  them  on  the  Neckar.  The  position 
of  Soliciniom,  in  the  satne  district,  rendered  famous  by  the  victory 
gained  by  Valentinian  over  the  Alemanni  in  a.d.  369,  is  uncertain.  In 
the  territory  occupied  by  the  Quad!  the  names  of  several  to^Vns  (such 
as  Eburodunum,  Meliodunum,  &c.)  indicate  a prior  occupation  of  that 
country  by  the  Celts. 

Islands. — The  ancients  not  unnaturally  regarded  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  as  an  island  or  collection  of  islands.  Pliny  names  two  of  these 
islands  Soasdia  and  Scandinavia,  the  latter  being  the  largest  in  the 
whole  group.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  four  under  the  general  name  of 
Scandife  Insulae,  of  which  the  largest  was  Scandia.  Tacitus  does  not 
mention  Scandia,  but  the  tribes  of  the  Sitones  and  Suiones  must  un- 
doubtedly be  placed  there  : the  latter  name  is  the  original  of  Swedes, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  still  bears  a name  not  unlike  Scandia, 
Scania,  Scone,  or  Schonen.  Pliny  also  speaks-  of  an  island  named 
Nerigns,  whence  people  used  to  sail  for  Thule  : this  has  been  identified 
witli  Norway;  in  which  case  his  Bergi  may  represent  Bergen,  and  Dunma 
Dunoen  : this  is,  however,  uncertain. 

History. — We  have  no  connected  history  of  the  German  nations  until 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  in  his  Gallic  campaigns  came  in  contact 
with  and  defeated  Ariovistus.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  Rhine  twice,  in 

B. c.  55  and  54,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany. 
In  BC.  37  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
as  a barrier  on  the  side  of  the  German  border.  This  jjlan,  however, 
did  not  fully  succeed ; and  hence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  undertook  a 
series  of  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from  the  Insula  Biitavorum. 
He  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe;  and  on  his  death,  in  B.C.  9,  the  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  Tiberius  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  sub- 
dued for  a while  the  tribes  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser ; but  in 
A.D.  9,  Arminius,  king  of  the  Cherusoi,  defeated  the  Romans  in  the 
Teutoburg  forest,  and  terminated  their  supremacy  in  the  N.,  while  the 
resistance  of  Maroboduus,  the  Marcomannian,  on  the  Middle  Rhine, 
checked  them  in  that  direction.  In  the  latter  district  Germanicus 
gained  some  advantages,  but  was  unable  to  re-establish  a permanent 
ascendancy.  The  Homans  then  withdrew  within  the  Agri  Decumates, 
which  they  fortified  between  a.d.  16  and  68.  The  great  revolt  of  the 
Batavi,  in  a.d.  70  and  71,  was  followed  by  repeated  wars  with  several 
German  tribes,  until  in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  great  Marco- 
mannic  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube,  resulting  in  the  surrender  of  the 
Roman  forts  along  the  course  of  that  river  in  a.d.  180.  Soon  after- 
wards the  German  tribes  began  to  pour  over  the  Rhine  ; and  towards 
the  end  of  the  5th  century  they  had  subdued  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
and  had  even  crossed  over  into  Africa. 


riic  Court-yard  of  Diocletian's  Palace  at  Salunu  (Spalato). 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  DANUBIAN  PROVINCES,  II.LYRICUM',  MtESlA,  DACIA,  AND 
8ARMATIA. 

I.  The  Danubian  Provinces.  § 1 . Vindelicia.  § 2.  UhaDtia.  § 3. 
Noricum.  § 4.  Pannonia.  § 5.  Ita  inhabitants  and  towns.  II. 
Illyricum.  § C.  Boundaries.  § 7.  Mountains  and  rivers.  § 8. 
Inhabitants;  Towns;  Roads;  History.  III.  Mcesia.  §9.  Bounda- 
i-ies;  Rivers.  § 10.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  IV.  Dacia.  § 11.  Boun- 
daries; Mountains;  Rivers.  § 1‘2.  Inhabitants;  Towns.  § 13.  The 
Jazyges  Metanastse.  V.  Sarmatia  Edropasa.  § 14.  Boundaries: 
Tribes ; Towns. 

§ 1.  Vindelicui,*  the  moet  westerly  of  the  four  Danubian  pro- 
vince.s,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube  and  the  Vallum 
Iladriani,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Ilelvctii,  on  the  S.  by 


• This  name  contains  the  root  Find,  which  occurs  in  other  Celtic  names,  such 
os  Vindobona,  Vindomagns,  &c. 
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llhajtia,  the  ridge  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps  forming  the  limit,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  ,iEnus,  sejiarating  it  from  Noricum.  It  embraced 
the  N.E.  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Baden,  the  S.  of  Wurtemburg 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  of  Tyrol.  Tlic  country  is  for  the  most 
{lart  flat,  but  spurs  of  the  Rhastian  Alps  traverse  the  S.  district. 
The  chief  river  is  the  Danubios,  which  receives  numerous  tributaries 
on  its  right  bank,  of  which  the  inus.  Inn,  is  the  most  imjwrtant. 
The  BrigantlnTis  Lacas,  L.  of  Constanz,  belonged  to  this  country. 
The  inhabitants  were  in  the  time  of  Augustus  a Celtic  race,  and 
were  divided  into  niunerous  tribes.  They  were  subdued  by  Drusus 
and  Tiberius*  in  b.c.  15,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a sepa- 
rate province.  About  the  end  of  the  first  century  after'Christ,  it 
was  united  with  Rliaatia,  but  subsequently  was  scirarated  from  it 
with  the  title  of  RhaUia  Secunda, 

The  towns  possess  no  historical  associations : the  capital  Augusta 
Vindelicdrum,  Augsburg,  was  founded  by  Augustus  about  a.d.  14,  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Licus  and  Virdo.  The  other  important 
tonuis  were — Srigantiujn,  Bregenz.  on  the  lake  named  after  it;  Cam- 
podhnum,  Kempten  on  the  Tiler ; Beg^um,  Balisbon,  on  the  Danube ; 
and  VeMideua  on  the  iEnus. 

§ 2.  Khsetia,  or,  more  properly,  Eaetia,  was  bounded  on  the  X.  by 
Vindelicia,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  8.  by 
the  Alps  from  Mons  Adula  to  M.  Ocra,  and  on  the  E.  by  Noriemn 
and  Venetia.  It  comprised  the  modem  Oi'isons,  the  Tyrol,  and  a 
portion  of  Lombardy.  It  is  throughout  a mountainous  country, 
being  traversed  by  the  ranges  of  the  Rhaetian  Aljis.  The  valleys 
were  fertile,  and  produced  a wine®  not  inferior  to  that  of  Italy ; the 
inhabitants  depended  on  their  flocks  rather  than  on  agi'iculture  : 
wax,  honey,  pitch,  and  cheese  were  largely  exported.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  £uu8,  which  flows  northwards  to  the  Danube ; aud 
the  Athesis,  Adige,  with  its  tributary  the  At&gis,  Eisach,  which 
flows  S.  into  the  Adriatic.  In  addition  to  these  the  upper  streams  of 
many  of  the  Alpine  streams,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarius,  Ollius,  and 
Miucius,  fall  within  the  limits  of  Rha:'tia.  The  inhabitants  of  this 

* The  expedition  of  Drusus  is  commemorated  by  Horace  : — 

Vidcre  Rhecti  bella  sub  Alpibus 

Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici.  Carm.  iv.  4,  17. 

The  expedition  of  Tiberius,  which  took  place  at  a later  period  of  the  same  year, 
is  commemorated,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

Quern  legis  expertes  l.atin® 

Vindelici  didicere  nuper 

Quid  Marte  posses.  Id.  iv.  14,  7. 

• et  quo  tc  carmine  dicom, 

Rhictical  nec  ceUis  ideo  contende  Falemls.  Vino.  Georg,  ii.  95. 

.Si  non  ignota  eat  docti  tibi  terra  CatuUi, 

Potasti  testa  Rhtetica  vina  men.  Mart.  xiv.  100. 
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province  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were  mainly  a Celtic  race.* 
They  were  a wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  mountain  people,  ardent 
in  their  love  of  freedom,  and  fierce  in  their  defence  of  it.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under  Drusus  and  'I'iberius*  in 
B.c.  15,  and  their  country  was  reduced  to  a province.  The  chief 
tribes  were  the  Lepontii  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Aljw  about  the  head  of  the  lakes  of  Vomo  and  Afa(/giore ; 
the  Trideutini  in  the  valley  of  the  Athesis  ; and  the  Enganei,*'  who 
at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic, 
but  were  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  Alpine  valleys  ; they  were 
a distinct  race  from  the  Rhaetians,  but  their  ethnological  position  is 
quite  unknown. 

The  only  important  town  in  Rhactia  was  Tridentnm,  Trent,  on  the 
Athesis,  which  appears  to  have  been  made  a Roman  colony ; it  stood 
on  the  road  which  the  Romans  constructed  between  Verona  and 
Augusta  Vindelicorum.  Another  road,"  between  the  latter  town  and 
Comum,  passed  through  Rlicetia. 

§ 3.  Norlcum  ® was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Rhnetia  and  Vindelicia, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  E.  by  Mons  Cetius,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Savus,  the  Alpes 
Caruica',  and  Mount  Ocra.  It  comprised  portions  of  Austria,  the 
greater  part  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Carnida,  Bavaria, 
and  Tyrd.  It  is  a mountainous  country,  intersected  by  numerous 


* An  opinion  prevailed  among  the  ancients  that  the  Rhtetians  were  Ktruscana 
who  had  been  driven  into  the  Alps  from  Lombardy  by  the  Gauls.  This  view  has 
been  adopted  by  some  eminent  scholirt's  in  modem  times,  who  have  discovered  in 
some  remote  districts  (the  Grodnerihal  and  the  valley  of  the  Engadino)  names  of 
places,  peculiar  words,  and  a few  monuments,  all  of  which  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  found  in  Etruria.  This  question  docs  not  affect  the  statement  that  in  the 
time  of  Aug^ustus  the  lUitetians  were  essentially  Celts. 

* The  Genauni  lived  between  the  lakes  Mngyiure  and  Como  : — 

Miiite  nani  tuo 

Drusus  Genuunos,  implacidum  frenus, 

Breunosque  vcloces,  et  a i ces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis 
Dojccii  acer  plus  vice  simplici ; 

Major  Neronum  mo\  prrave  proeUum 
Comniisit,  immanesque  Kha'tos 

Auspiciis  pepiriit  secundis.  lloB.Carm.  iv.  14,  9. 

* They  left  a memorial  of  their  former  residence  in  the  Kiipaneus  Collis  and  the 
Eiiganci  Lacus,  and  in  the  modern  Colli  Eugnnei^  the  volcanic  group  near  Padua. 

^ This  second  route  crossed  the  Spliigen  to  Curia,  Coire ; it  is  described  by 
Claudian  : — 

Protiiius,  umbrosa  qua  vestit  littus  oliva 
Larius,  et  dulci  mentitur  Nerea  fluctu, 

Purva  puppe  lacum  praetervolat.  Ocius  inde 

Scamlit  inucccssus  bruinali  sidere  montes.  Bell.  Get.  319. 

* The  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  town  Noroia ; its  use  dates 
from  the  time  that  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the  country. 
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valleys  o^wning  out  towards  the  Danube,  along  the  course  of  which 
there  are  some  plains.  The  climate  was  rough  and  cold,  and  the 
soil  unfertile.  The  wealth  of  the  country  consisted  in  its  iron 
mines,’  which  were  extensively  worked  by  the  Romans.  Salt  was 
also  abundant.  The  chief  range  of  mountains  is  the  Alpes  Norieee, 
which  traverses  the  coimtry  from*E.  to  W.  Cetias  Hons,  Kohlen- 
berg, lies  on  the  borders  of  Pannonia ; flora  was  the  name  given  to 
the  lowest  i>art  of  the  Camic  Alps  between  Aquileia  and  ^Emona. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Sanubios,  the  £nas  with  its  tributary  the 
Jov&vhb,  Sahach,  and  the  upper  coiuses  of  the  Dravusi  Drove,  and 
S&vuB,  Have,  which  rise,  the  former  in  the  Norican,  the  latter  in  the 
Carnic  Alps,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  with  nearly  parallel 
courses  through  the  S.  part  of  the  province.  The  Norici  were^  a 
I Celtic  race  whose  ancient  name  was  Taurisci ; about  b.c.  58,  the 
kindred  race  of  the  Boii  immigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  The  Noricans  ofl'ered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the 
Romans,  but  were  subdued  about  b.c.  13  by  Tiberius,  Diaisus,  and 
P.  Silius,  and  their  country  was  formed  into  a province,  which  was 
subdivided  in  the  later  division  of  the  empire  into  two,  Noricimi 
Ripense  about  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterraneum  in  the  S.  The 
Romans  were  obliged  to  keep  a strong  military  force  in  it  as  a safe- 
guaiti  partly  against  the  inhabitants  themselves,  partly  against  the 
, Trans-Danubian  tribes  ; they  also  mauitained  three  fleets  on  the 
Danube,  named  Classes  Comaginensis,  Arlapensis,  and  Laureacehsis, 
for  the  latter  pur{)osc. 

The  capital  Koreia,  Neumarkt,  was  situated  S.  of  the  river  Miirius, 
and  formed  the  central  point  for  the  gold  and  iron  trade  : it  is  cele- 
brated for  the  defeat  there  sustained  by  C.  Carbo  against  the  Cimbri 
in  B.C.  113,  and  for  its  siege  by  the  Boii,  about  n.C.  59.  The  other 
important  towns  were — Boiodflnuu,  Inmladt,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
iEnus,  a town  of  the  Boii,  as  its  name  indicates;  flvilaba,  Weh,  a 
Roman  colony,  to  the  S.W.  of  Boiodurum ; Lanri&ctun,  Lorch  near 
Ent,  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Anisius  with  the  Danube,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  third  legion,  a fleet  station,  an  arsenal,  and  probably 
a Roman  colony;  JaT&VTun,  Saltzbnrg,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jovavus,  the  station  of  a cohort,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
province,  and  in  early  times  probably  the  residence  of  the  native  kings; 
Virnnum,  an  important  town  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  found  at  Mariasaal  near  Klagenfurt;  Celeia, 
Cilly,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  country,  a fine  town,  as  its  remains 
testify;  and  Teurnia,  on  the  Upper  Dravus  near  Spital. 


“ qua»  noque  Xoncui 

Dcterret  enais. 

Voles  modo  altis  dcailirc  turribus 
Modo  enae  pectus  ^Torieo  rccluderc. 
SisTO  BilbiUn  optimam  metallo. 

Quod  vincit  Chalybasque  Noricoaque. 


Hon.  Ciarm.  i.  16,  9. 
Id.  Epod.  xrii.  70. 
Mabt.  iv.  55. 
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§ 4.  Fannonia  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube, 
on  the  S.  by  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  the  valley  of  the  Save  foiming 
the  limit  in  this  direction,  and  on  the  \V.  by  Noricum  and  Italy. 
It  comprehends  the  E.  portions  of  Austria,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  the 
S.W.  of  Ilangary,  Slavonia,  and  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  It 
is  a vast  plain,  enclosed  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  lofty  mountains,  but 
elsewhere  traversed  by  hills  of  only  moderate  height.  The  climate 
is  described  as  severe,  and  the  soil  unproductive  ; but  this  is  not  the 
present  character  of  the  country.  'I’he  vine  and  olive  were  not  in- 
troduced until  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Probus;  previously  the 
beverage  of  the  country  was  a kind  of  beer,  named  Sabaia.  The 
mines  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients  ; timber 
was  the  most  important  production.*  The  mountains  were  described 
by  the  general  name  of  Pannonicae  Alpes,  the  special  names  being 
Cetitts  and  Carvancas  for  the  ranges  on  the  side  of  Noricum,  and 
Albii  or  AlbSni  Mts.  on  the  side  of  Illyricum.  The  chief  rivera  are — 
the  Dannbiiu,  which  in  this  part  of  its  course  deviates  from  its  usual 
easterly  course  by  a southerly  hend ; the  Bravns  and  Savus,  which 
flow  in  parallel  courses  to  the  Danube,  and  receive  as  tributaries, 
the  former  the  Marias,  Muhr,  on  its  left  bank  ; the  latter  the 
Drinas,  Drina,  and  several  less  impoidant  streams  on  its  right  bank. 
The  Danube  receives  also  the  Arr&bo,  Raah,  previous  to  taking  its 
southerly  bend.  A large  lake  named  Pelso,  Plattensee,  lies  in  the 
N . part  of  the  province. 

§ 5.  I'he  Pannonians  were  generally  reputed  an  Illyrian  race  ; the 
Greek  writers,  however,  identified  them  with  the  Pajonians  of 
Thrace.  Whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that 
there  was  a large  admixture  of  Celts  among  them.’  They  are 
described  as  a brave  and  warlike  people,  faithless  and  cunning,  and, 
previous  to  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  rude  and  uncivilized. 
They  were  conquered  in  the  first  instance  by  Octavianus  in  b.c.  35' 
and  completely  subdued  by  Tiberius  in  a.d.  8,  and  again  by  Drusus 
when  they  had  broken  out  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  The 
country  was  then  divided  into  two  portions,  Pannonia  Superior  and 
P.  Inferior,  the  boundary  being  formed  by  a lino  drawn  from 
Arrabona  in  the  N.  to  Servitium  in  the  S.,  Superior  lying  W.  of  the 


> Among  the  animals  of  Pannonia  wc  have  notice  of  bears,  an  unknown  animal 
named  cotta,  hounds,  and  the  charax  or  black-cock : — 

Fannonis  hand  aliter  post  ictum  saorior  ursa 

8e  Totat  in  minus.  Luc.  vi.  220. 

Pannonicas  nobis  nunquam  dediC  Umbria  cattas. — Mast.  xiii.  69 

* testis  quoque  fallax 

Pannonius  geiidas  passim  disjectus  in  Alpes.  Tidull.  iv.  1,  lOS. 

Hunc  quoque  perque  novem  timuit  Pamphylia  messes 
Pannoni<isque  ferox.  St  at.  Silr.  i.  4,  77. 
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line.  In  the  4th  century,  Galerius  subdivided  Inferior  by  taking 
away  the  jrart  N.  of  the  Dravus,  and  constituting  it  a province  with 
the  name  of  Valeria.  Finally,  Constantine  the  Great  equalized  tlie 
size  of  the  provinces  by  adding  to  Inferior  the  S.  jiart  of  Suirerior. 
Under  the  Romans  the  people  became  thoroughly  civilized  ; colonics 
and  rmmicipia  were  established,  and  fortresses  were  built  for  its 
protection ; military  roads  were  constructed,  of  which  we  may 
especially  notice  those  from  Jiimona,  where  the  road  from  Aquileia 
in  Italy  emerges  from  the  Julian  Alj«,  down  the  Savus  and  across 
to  the  Danube  at  Vindobona,  another  along  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
and  again  one  through  the  central  district  from  Vindobona  to 
Sirmiiun.  The  chief  towns  were  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  on 
the  course  of  the  Savus,  with  some  few  on  the  cross  roads.  They 
were  all  strongly  fortified,  but  of  their  history  we  know  little. 

(1.)  In  -P.  Superior. — ^Vindobona,  Vienna,  on  the  Danube,  was 
originally  a Celtic  town;  the  Romans  made  it  a municipium  with  the 
name  of  Juliobona,  and  it  became  their  most  imjiortaut  military  posi- 
tion as  the  station  of  the  Dauubiaii  fleet  and  of  the  Legio  X.  Qemina. 
Camuntam,  near  Haimburg,  on  the  Danube,  was  a place  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  the  station  of  the  fleet  after  its  transfer  from 
Vindobona,  dhd  as  the  head-quarters  of  a legion.  M.  Aurelius  made  it 
the  base  of  his  operations  against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi:  Severus 
was  here  w'hen  he  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and,  though  destroyed 
by  the  (Hermans  in  the  fourth  century,  it  was  restored  and  was  the 
centre  of  Valentinian's  operations  against  the  (^uadi.  Petovio,  PetUiu, 
on  the  Dravus,  .was  a Roman  colony  with  tlie  surname  of  Ulpia,  and 
was  probably  founded  either  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian : it  was  the  station 
of  a legion,  and  an  imperial  palace  existed  outside  its  walls.  .Simona, 
Laijhach,  on  the  Savus,  was  a strongly-fortified  town  and  a place  of 
considerable  trade  : it  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  title  of  Julia 
Augusta.  Siscia,  or  Segesta,  Sigsek,  stood  on  an  island  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Colapis  and  Odra  with  the  Savus,  together 
with  an  artificial  canal  dug  by  Tiberius : it  was  from  the  first  a strong 
fortress,  and  after  its  capture  by  Tiberius  it  became  one  of  the  most 
impoi’tant  places  in  Pannoma,  being  centrally  situated  on  the  great 
road  from  ASmona  to  Sirmium.  It  was  made  a colony,  possessed  a 
mint,  and  was  the  station  of  a small  fleet  on  the  Save  : it  sunk  with 
the  me  of  Sirmium. 

(2.)  In  P.  Inferior. — Sirmium,  Mitrovitz,  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Savus,  and  was  the  point  at  whicli  several  roads  centered : it  was 
hence  selected  as  an  arsenal  by  the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the 
Danubian  tribes  and  as  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian 
fleet  on  the  Danube:  it  contained  a large  manufactory  of  arras,  an 
imperial  palace,  and  other  public  buildings.  Tanronum,  Semlin,  was 
a strong  fortress  at  the  junction  of  the  Savus  with  the  Danube,  and 
the  station  of  a stiiall  fleet.  Cibalee  stood  near  lake  Hiulcas,  between 
the  Savus  and  Dravus,  its  exact  position  not  being  known : it  was  the 
birthphwe  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and  in  its  vicinity  Constantine 
defeated  Liciuiiums  in  A.u.  314.  Uursa,  Estek,  on  the  Dravus,  w,as 
made  a colony  by  Hadrian  with  the  surname  of  .lElia : it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  P.  Inferior,  and  near  it  Qallienus 
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defeated  Iii"ebus.  Aquinonm,  or  Acinctim,  AU-Bxtda,  a strong  forti'ess 
on  the  Danube,  was  the  centre  of  the  Roman  operations  against  the 
Jazyges,  and  possessed  a manufactory  of  bucklers.  Bregetinm,  E.  of 
Comom,  on  the  Danube,  was  another  very  strong  fortress;  the  Em- 
peror Valentinian  died  there. 

11.  Illyuicum. 

§ 6.  The  country  which  the  Greeks  named  Dlyris  (very  rarely 
Illyria),  and  the  Latins  Illyricnm,®  lay  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Adriatic  (in  this  part  termed  the  Illyrian  Sea^),  from  the  river,  Arsia 
in  the  N.W.,  dividing  it  from  Istria,  to  the  Ceraimian  Mountains  in 
the  S.,  on  the  borders  of  Epirus ; on  the  E.  it  was  contiguous  to 
Mopsia  and  Macedonia  ; and  on  the  N.  to  Pannonia.  It  was  divided  • 
by'  the  river  Drilo  Into  two  portions,  Illyris  Romana  or  Barbara, 
which  included  the  modern  districts  of  DaJmatin,  HerzegovAxa, 
and  Monte-Negro,  with  parts  of  Croatia,  Bomiia,  and  Albania,  and 
I.  Oreeca,  answering  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Albania.  The  fonner 
was  the  proper  province  of  Illyricum  ; the  latter  was  annexed  to 
Macedonia  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  formed  a.  jx>rtion  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  The  country  is  generally  wild  and 
mountainous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  coast  of  the  southern 
district,  unproductive. 

§ 7.  'i'he  ranges  which  traverse  Illyrieum  in  a direction  parallel 
to  the  sea-coast  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  are  the  connecting  links  between 
the  Italian  Alps  and  the  systems  of  the  Thracian  Ilremus  and  the 
Greek  jxjninsula.  They  were  but  little  known  to  the  ancients : 
the  most  northerly  range  was  named  Albanus  Ms.,  which  was 
followed  by  Ardios  Ms,,  the  Bebii  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Moesia, 
Scardus  and  Candayia  Mts.  on  the  Ixirders  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
Ceraunii  Mts.  on  the  borders  of  Epirus.  The  chief  rivers  from  E. 
to  S.  are : in  Barbara,  the  Naro,  Narenta,  which  watois  the  central 
district,  and  wliich  is  described  as  navigable  for  a distance  of  80 
stadia  ; the  Barbana,  Dojana,  which  flows  through  lake  Labeatis  ; 
and  the  Drilo,  Drin,  rising  in  lake  Lychnitis.  In  Crcrca,  the 
Oenisus,  Tjerma,  rising  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia ; the  Apsus,’ 


* The  name  was  occasionally  applied  in  a broader  sense  to  the  countries  S.  of 
the  Danube.  Jt  may  have  been  used  in  this  indeflnite  sense  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xv. 
19).  After  the  subjection  of  the  Dalmatce  by  the  Romans  the  province  was 
officially  named  Dalmatia ; and  henceforward  Iliyricum  and  Dalmatia  became  con- 
vertible terms.  It  is  thus  that  the  term  is  used  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  10). 

* Tu  mihi,  sen  magni  superas  jam  saxa  Timavi : 

Sive  oram  lUyrici  Icgis  mqnoris.  Viao.  Eel.  viii.  6. 

Antenor  potuit,  mediis  elapsus  Achivis, 

Illyricos  penetrare  sinus.  y^n.  i.  242. 

‘ Both  the  Apsus  and  Genusus,  particularly  the  former,  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nt.vion  with  the  campaign  of  Cwsar  and  Pompey : — 
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Beratiiios,  which  rises  in  the  Candavian  range,  and  receives  an 
important  tributary  in  the  Eordalcus, ; and  the  Aons,®  Fowwssa, 
which  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon  and  flows  generally  to  the  N.W., 
reaching  the  sea  near  Apollonia  ; in  its  midcourse  it  takes  a sudden 
turn  for  12  miles  to  the  S.W.,  passing  between  lofty  cUfifs  which 
formed  the  Fauces  Antigonenses  of  the  ancients  (so  named  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Antigonia),  where  Philip  V.  engaged  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius.  'i'here  are  several  large  lakes  in  lUyricum, 
j)articularly  LabeatiSi  Scutari,  and  Lychnitis,  Okridha,  both  of  which 
abound  with  fish.  The  sea-coast  is  extremely  irregular  and,  in  the 
northern  district,  is  fringed  with  islands.  The  only  important 
bays  are  the  Sinus  Flanatlous,  Q.  di  Quamero,  in  the  extreme  N., 
and  the  land-locked  Sin.  Ehizonlous,  B.  of  Cattaro,  near  Epidaurus. 

§ 8.  The  Illyrians  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a separa'te 
race,  distinct  both  froiA  the  Thracians  and  the  Epirots ; they  are 
undoubtedly  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Albanians,  who  have 
now  spread  southwards  over  Epirus  under  the  pressure  of  the  Sla- 
vonian tribes.  They  were  a warlike  and,  previously  to  the  Roman 
com^uest,  a thoroughly  uncivilized  race.  Like  the  Thracians  they 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  offered  human  sacrifices.  The  northern 
tribes,  particularly  the  Liburnians,  were  skilful  sailors  and  built 
jxjculiarly  swift  vessels'  (Liburnicce  naves).  They  were  much 
devoted  to  piracy,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  their  coast  offered 
great  advantages.®  -They  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,®  of 


Prima  duces  jiinctis  ridit  consistere  castris 
TcUus,  quam  voluccr  Genusus,  quam  mollior  Apsus 
Circumeunt  ripis.  Apso  (fcstarc  carinas 
Causa  palus,  lent  quam  fallens  eRcrit  unda. 

At  Genusum  nunc  sole  nives,  nunc  imbre  solute  _ 

Priecipitant.  Neuter  longo  sc  gurgite  lassat, 

Sed  minimum  terree,  vicino  iittore  novit.  Lvc.  v.  461. 

« Lucan’s  description  is  hardly  appropriate  to  the  Aous,  which  is  a considerable 
stream : — 

Purus  in  occasus,  parvi  sed  gurgitis,  iEas 

lonio  fiuil  inde  mari.  vi*  361. 

’ Ibis  I.ibnruis  inter  alta  navium, 

Amice,  propugnacula ; 

Paratus  oinne  Cmsaris  periculum 

Subire,  Moecenas,  tuo.  , , Hoe.  Epod.  I.  1. 

• Hence  Virgil’s  description  : — 

intima  tutvi 

Regna  Liburnorum.  ^n.  i.  243. 

“ The  Liburnians  appear  to  have  been  numerous  at  Rome,  where  they  acted  as 
attendants  in  menial  offices : — 

Procul  borridus  Libumus,  et  querulus  cliens ; 

Imperia  viduarum  procul.  Maet.  i.  50. 

Primus,  clamante  Liburno, 

Currite  1 jam  sedit  1 rapta  properabat  abolla 

Pegasus,  attonite  positus  modo  villicus  urbi.  Juv.  iv.  75. 
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wliich  tlic  most  imix>rtant  were — the  lapydes  in  the  N.  in  tlie 
interior  ; the  Liborni  on  the  adjacent  sea-coast,  from  the  extreme  N . 
of  the  Adriatic  southwards  ; and  the  Dalm&tae  in  the  central  district. 
The  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  three  parts,  named, 
after  the  above  tribes,  lapydia,  Liburnia,  and  Dalmatia. 

The  following  towns  are  described  in  order  from  N.  to  S.: — 

(1.  ) In  BnrlMra. — Metulnm,  the  capital  of  the  lapydes,  was  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  Pannonia  either  at  Mottling  or  Metlica.  ladSra, 
Zara,  the  capital  of  Liburnia,  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus. 
Scardona  stood  on  the  estuary  of  the  Titius,  somewhat  W.  of  the 
modem  Scardona-,  as  one  of  the  three  “couventus”  of  Dalmatia  it 
must  have  been  an  important  place.  Tragoriniu,  Trau,  celebrated  for 
its  marble,  stood  on  an  island  cut  off  from  the  mainland  by  an  artificial 
canal.  Salona,  more  correctly  Salonae,  Salona,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Iader,‘  which  falls  into  a small  inlet  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  Metellus  in  n.c.  117,  and  was 
again  besieged  and  taken  by  Cosconius  in  78 : in  the  Civil  War  it  was 
vainly  attacked  by  the  Pompeian  fleet  under  M.  Octavius : it  wa.s 
again  taken  by  Asinius  Pollio  in  39,  and  from  that  time  became  the 
great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  on  this  side  of  the  Adriatic.  All  the 
grejvt  roads  met  here,  and  it  became  one  of  the  three  “conventus”  of 
Dalmatia.  Its  neighbourhood  was  selected  by  Diocletian  as  the  place 
of  his  retirement : he  built  about  3 miles  from  the  town  a magnificent 
palace  covering  no  less  a space  than  eight  acres  and  containing  temples 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  ^Esculapius,  the  former  of  which  is  now 
named  the  Duomo,  while  the  latter  is  a baptistery  of  St.  John;  the 
modern  name  Spalato  is  a coiTuption  of  Salonae  Palatium.  Narona 
stood  on  the  nver  Naro,  about  ‘2^  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Vido, 
and  was  a Roman  colony  and  a “conventus;”  the  Romans  made  it 
their  head-quarters  in  the  Dalmatian  war.  Epidannis,  Bagusa- 
Vecchia,  is  first  noticed  as  being  besieged  by  M.  Octavius  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  afterwards  became  a Roman  colony.  Scodra,  Scutari, 
was  a very  strong  place  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Labeatis:  Gentius  was 
defeated  under  its  walls  in  n.c.  168.  Lissns,  Letch,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Drilo,  was  founded  by  Dionysius  the  elder  in  n.c.  .385,  and  was  the 
limit  appointed  by  the  Romans  for  Illyrian  commerce:  Philip  of 
Macedon  captured  it  in  211. 

(2.)  In  Illyris  Greeca. — Epidanmxis,  or  Dyrrhachium,  the  latter  name 
being  descriptive  of  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation,  was  founded  by 
a mixed  colony  of  Corcyi-scans  and  Corinthians  about  627  n.c.  It 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  a peninsula,^  and  from  its  favourable  position 
rose  to  commercial  importance  at  an  early  period.  The  dispute  rela- 
tive to  it  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth  led  to  the  Peloponnesian  War: 
from  312  it  was  much  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  Illyrians  until  it 
obtained  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 


> Qua  maris  Haciriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salonaa 
Et  tepidum  in  molles  Zephyroe  excurrit  lader.  Lvc.  iv.  404. 
• Ita  position  is  thus  desfcribcd  by  Lucan  : — 

Sed  munimen  habet  nullo  quassabiie  ferro, 

Naturam,  scdemqne  loci.  Nam  ciausa  profHindo 
Undique,  et  iilisiim  scopulis  revomentibus  oaquor, 

Exiguo  debet,  quod  non  cat  insula,  colli,  vi.  29. 
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contest  between  C:esar  and  Pompey,  and  during  the  last  Civil  Wars 
it  sided  with  M.  Antonins.  Its  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus,  were  an  iinmoi-al  race  it  is  still,  as  Durazzo,  an  important 
town.  Apollonia,  rollina,  a colony  of  Corcyrseans  and  Corinthians, 
stood  about  in  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  and  60  from 
tho  sea.  Under  the  Romans  it  became  the  seat  of  a flourishing 
university,  an^i  iu  the  Civil  Wai-s  between  Cicsar  and  Pompey  it  was 
an  important  military  post.  Lychnidus,  on  the  E.  shore  of  lake 
Lychnitis  near  its  S.  extremity,  was,  from  its  position  on  the  frontier, 
an  iraportimt  point  in  the  Macedonian  Wara  of  the  Romans  : it  was 
on  the  Egnatia  Via.  Oricos,  or  Orictun,  Ericho,  was  a harbour*  not 
far  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  .\ous,  much  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communication  with  Greece.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in 
ii.C.  214,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Here 
.iEinilius  Paulus  embarked  his  army  for  Italy  in  167;  and  hero  Cccsar 
laid  up  his  fleet  in  his  war  with  Pompey.  The  place  was  famous  for 
its  turpentine.® 

Rocuh. — The  great  thoroughfai-e  between  Rome  and  the  East,  the 
Via  Egnatia,  crossed  the  southern  part  of  Illyricum,  where  it  received 
the  special  name  of  Candavia  from  the  ridge  * which  it  crossed  on  the 
border  of  Macedonia.  There  were  two  branchbs  of  it,  one  starting 
from  Dyrrhachium,  the  other  from  Apollonia:  these  united  at  Clodiana 
on  the  Genusus,  and  passed  round  the  head  of  lake  Lychnitis  to  Lych- 
nidus, and  thence  to  Heraclea  in  Macedonia. 

History. — The  Illyrians  first  encountered  the  Greeks  under  Brasidas 
and  Perdiccas  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  They  were  defeated  and 
their  country  partly  conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedon  about  n.c.  360. 
Their  practical  practices  led  to  the  interference  of  the  Romans  in  2.33, 
when  an  honourable  peace  was  concluded,  and  again,  in  219,  when  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.  Various  wars  followed : the  Liburnians 
yielded  to  Rome  in  176;  the  Dalmatoe,  though  defeated  by  L.  Ccecilius 
Metellus  in  119,  were  not  incorporated  into  the  Roman  I?mpire  until 
the  year  23;  the  I.apydes  were  defeated  in  129  by  D.  Junius  Brutus, 
and  wei’e  united  with  the  Libumi  in  a province  by  Augustus,  but 


’ Nam  ita  cst  hceo  hominum  natio  Kpidamnia, 

Voluptarii  atqne  potatores  maxumi : 

Turn  sycophantte  ct  palpatores  plurimi. 

In  urbe  hac  habitant : turn  mcretrices  mulicres 
Nusquam  pcrhibentur  blandiorrs  gentium. 

Proptcrea  huic  uibi  nomcn  Epidamno  inditum  est, 

Plait.  Menmch.  ii.  1 


Hoe.  Carol,  iii.  7,  3. 
Peopeet.  i.  8,  19. 


/i'n.  X.  1,35. 


Lie.  Vi.  329. 


Quia  nemo  ferine  hue  sine  duitino  divbrtitur. 

* Illc  Notis  actus  ad  Oricum 

Post  insana  Capra)  sidera,  fbigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 

Insomnis  lachriinis  agit. 

Ut  te  felici  prmvecta  Ceraunia  remo 
Accipiat  placidis  prioos  mquuribus. 

*  quale  per  artem 

Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  terebintho, 

Lucet  ebur. 

*  sic  fatus,  in  ortu.s 

PheebeoB  convertit  iter,  tcrrmque  secutus 
Devia,  qua  vastos  aperit  Candavia  saltus, 
Contigit  Emathiam,  bello  quam  fata  parabant. 
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were  not  finally  conquered  until  34  by  Octavianus.  The  jirovince  of 
lllyrieum  embraced  the  northern  district  as  far  as  the  Drilo.  In 
Constantine’s  division,  lllyrieum  Occidentale  was  a diocese  of  the 
Prefoctura  of  Italy,  and  included  Dalmatia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and 
other  provinces,  while  lllyrieum  Orientale  embiaced  Illyris  Grajea  and 
a large  number  of  provinces  out  of  lllyrieum  proper. 

IsUinds. — Off  the  coast  of  Illyris  Uomana  lie  from  N.  to  S. ; — The 
AbsyrtIdeB,  Chergo,  Osero,  and  others,  Siiid  to  have  be(-n  named  after 
Absyrtus,  brother  of  Medea  ; and  the  Liburnldes,  the  chief  of  which 
are  Lis.sa,  Grogsa,  Brattia,  Brazza,  Pharus,  Lesina,  Corcyra  Nigra, 
Curzola,  Mellta,  Melada,  and  Issa,  Lissa,  on  which  Dionysius  the  elder 
planted  a colony  in  B.O.-  387  ; the  attacks  on  it  by  Agron  and 
Teuta  brought  on  the  first  Illyrian  War  in  n.C.  229.  Its  inhabitants 
were  skilful  sailors,  and  the  “ Lembi  Issaici”  did  the  Romans  good 
service  in  their  war  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  These  islands  (Issa 
excepted)  fringe  the  coast  in  a parallel  direction  from  N.W.  to  S.E.., 
and  are  uniformly  long  and  nanow  : the  channels  between  them  are 
deep  and  give  ships  a secure  passage  between  them  off  the  coast  of 
Illyris  Grmca.  The  small  island  of  Saso,^  Sassa,  N.  of  the  Acroce- 
rauuian  promontory,  was  a station  for  pirates : the  approach  to  it  was 
deemed  very  dangerous. 

III.  MfESIA. 

§ 9.  Hcesia^  tvas  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ms.  Scordus  and  the 
rivers  Drinns  and  Savus,  seimrating  it  from  lllyrieum  and  Pannonia  ; 
on  the  S.  by  !Ms.  Haunus  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Orbclus  and 
Scordus  on  the  side  of  Macedonia  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Eiisine  Sea  ; 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  separating  it  from  Dacia.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  present  Servia  and  Jiulgaria.  It  was  an  irregular 
country,  intersected  by  the  various  offsets  of  the  lofty  ranges  which 
surround  it,  viz. : Hsemus  in  the.  S.E.,  Orbelua  and  Scordus  in  the 
S.W.  and  W.  The  rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  great  border 
stream  of  the  SanubiuB,  which  in  this  country  resumes  its  easterly 
course  and  retains  it  until  it  approaches  the  Euxine,  when  it  turns 
northwaixls  for  a while,  and  then  to  the  S.E.  entering  the  sea  by 
several  channels,®  some  of  which  enclosed  the  triangular  isle  of 
Peace.'  Its  chief  tributaries  are — the  Savus,  of  which  only  a 

‘ cum  tolas  Iladria  vires 

Movit,  ct  in  nubes  abierc  Ceraunia,  cumque 

Spumoso  Calaber  perfunditur  scquorc  Suson.  Luc.  ii.  625. 

Non  humilem  8asona  vadis,  non  littora  curv® 

Thessaliao  saxosa.  Id.  v.  650. 

Iladriaci  fugite  infaustas  Sasonis  arenas.  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  480. 

* The  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  Mv<rta»  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  e* 
Evpwirj),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  country  of  the  same  name  in  Asia. 

® Multihdi  Peucen  unum  caput  adluit  Istri.  Luc.  iii.  202. 

' Martial  describes  it  as  a Gctic,  Valerius  Flaccus  as  a Sarmatian  isle : — 

I,  liber,  ad  Geticam  Peucen,  Istrumque  tacentem. — Mabt.  vii.  84. 

Insula  SarmaticcB  Peucc  stal  nomine  Nymphee, 

J’orvns  ubi,  ct  ripa  semper  nietnendus  utraque 

In  freta  per  sajvos  Ister  dcscendit  Alanos.  Val.  F/.ac.  viii,  217. 
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small  portion  belongs  to  Mocsia  ; the  Brinns,  a feeder  of  the  Savns, 
rising  in  M.  Scordus  ; and  the  Margus.  Morava,  which  rises  in 
Orbcliis  and  joins  the  Danube  W.  of  Yiminacium. 

§ 10.  The  inhabitants  were  reputed  to  be  a Thracian  race,  allied 
to  the  Mysians  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  them  were  settled  a Celtic 
tribe,  nametl  Scordisci,  who  entered  under  Brennus  in  b.c.  277. 
The  Romans  subtlucd  Moesia  in  B.c.  29  under  the  generalsliip  of 
M.  Liciuius  Crassus,  and  kept  military  jwssession  of  it  as  a frontier 
province.  It  was  originally  organized  as  a single  province,  but  early 
in  Trajan’s  reign  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Ciabrus,  Hoesia  Superior  to  the  W.,  and 
M.  Inferior  to  the  R.-  Whem.  Aurelian  withdrew  from  Dacia,  he 
formwl  a settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia  which  was  named  after 
liiin  Dacia  Aureliani.  The  most  important  of  the  tribes  were — 
the  llloesi  pro]x;r  on  the  river  Ciabrus  ; the  Triballi  to  the  \V.  in  the 
valley  of  the  Margus  ; the  Pencini  on  the  Isle  of  Pence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  ; and  the  Crobyzi  near  the  frontiera  of  Thrace.'  The 
towns  of  Moesia  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : (1)  the  Greek 
wmmercial  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxinc,  which  were  colonies 
of  Miletus,  such  as  Istropolis,  Tomi,  CallStis,  and  Odcssns  ; (2)  the 
Roman  fortresses  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  such  as  Sihgi- 
(lunura,  Ratiaria,  and  others,  which  became  of  great  importance 
after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn  from  Dacia;  and  (3)  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  comparatively  few  and  little  known. 
'I’lie  names  of  many  towns  in  •the  second  class  betoken  a Celtic 
origin,  e.g.  Singi-dnnMm,  i)«ro-storum,  and  Novio-cfnnMwi.  The 
historical  associations  are  very  scanty.  The  Danubian  towns  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns,  and  restored  by  Justinian. 
Mccsia  gave  three  emperors  to  Rome,  Constantine  the  Great, 
Ma.ximian,  and  Justinian. 

(1.)  Towns  along  the  course  of  the  Damibe  from  TF.  to  .E.— Singi. 
dunum,  Belgrade,  at  the  spot  where  the  Savus  falls  into  the  Danube; 
Margum,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margus,  known  as  the  scene  of  Diocle- 
tian’s victory  over  Carinus ; Yiminacium,  somewhat  E.  of  the  Margus, 
either  at  Rain  or  Kostolacz,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  VII.  Claudia; 
Eggta,  near  Trajan’s  bridge  over  the  Danube;  Batiaria,  Arzar-Palanca, 
the  head-quarters  of  a legion  and  the  station  of  a fleet  on  the  Danube; 
(Escus,  Oreszovitz,  near  the  mouth  of  the  i-iver  of  the  same  name  ; 
Burostdrum,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aetius;  and  Noviodflnum, 
isaezi,  a little  above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  j near  it 
Valens  constructed  a bridge  over  the  river. 

(2.)  In  the  Interior. — Kaissns,  Nissa,  upon  a tributary  of  the 
Margus,  the  bii-th-place  of  Constantine  the  Gi^t,  and  also  known  for 


5 In  addition  to  these  tribes  a number  of  Goths  settled  in  the  country  in 
A.n.  395,  and  were  tlienccforward  named  Moeso^Goths.  They  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  for  their  use  Ulphilaa  made  a translation  of  the  Scriptures,  parts 
of  which  still  exist. 
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a victory  obtained  by  Claudius  II.,  in  a.d.  269,  in  its  neighbourhood; 
Serdlea,  or  Sardica,  the  later  capital  of  Dacia  Interior,  situated  in  a 
fruitful  plain  at  the  spot  where  the  sources  of  the  CEscus  unite,  and 
from  the  time  of  Aurelian  surnamed  Ulpia;  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
Wiis  born  near  there ; Scupi,  Uschkiib,  a most  impoi-taut  point  as  com- 
manding the  passes  into  lllyricum  : near  it  was  Tauresium,  the  birth- 
place of  Justinian;  Mardanopolis,  near  Pramdi,  founded  by  Trajan 
and  named  after  his  sister  Marciana ; near  it  Claudius  11.  defeated  the 
Goths  in  several  battles. 

(3.)  On  the  Euxine  from  N.  to  S. — IstropSlis,  situated  at  the  S.  end 
of  lake  Halmyris  and  a place  of  considerable  trade;  Tomi,  Tomisrar, 
some  40  miles  to  the  S.,  the  reputed  spot  where  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother's  body,®  but  still  better  known  as  the  place  to  which  Ovid 
was  banished;  Callatis,  Colhit,  originally  colonized  by  Miletus  and 
afterwards  replenished-  with  settlers  from  Heraclea;  lastly,  Odessos, 
Varna,  which  a]i))ears  to  have  presided  over  the  Greek  towns  on  this 
coast  : its  coins  bear  devices  relating  to  the  woi-ship  of  Perapis,  the 
god  imported  from  the  shores  of  Pontus  to  Alexandria  by  Pompey. 


IV.  Dacia,  with  the  Country  of  the  Jazyges  Metanast.®. 

§ 11.  Dacia  under  the  Romans  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
Danube ; on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hierasus  ; on  the  N.  by  M.  Car- 
jmtes ; and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Tysia,  sejarating  it  from  the 
country  of  the  Jazyges.  It  thus  contains  the  Banat  of  Temesvar, 
Hunyai-y  E.  of  the  Theiss,  Transylvania,  the  Bukmvina,  the  S. 
point  of  Oallicia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pruth,  and  WullacMa.  Tlio 
only  range  of  mounhiins  noticed  by  ancierit  writers  is  Carpates  Mons 
descril)etl  by  Ptolemy  as  an  insulated  range  lying  between  the 
sources  of  the  Tibiscus  and  the  Tyras.  It  thus  answers  to  the 
W.  Carpathians.  The  rivers  are  all  tributaries  of  the  Dannbins; 
they  are,  as  follows,  from  W.  to  E. : the  Tysia,  or  Tisianns,  llietss, 
witli  its  tributaries  the  Oerisus,  Kords,  and  the  Marisua,  Marosch  ; 
the  Tibiscus  or  Pathissus,  Temes  ; the  Aliitas,  Aluta ; and  the 
Hier&sus,  Sereth. 

§ 12.  The  inhabitants  of  Dacia  belonged  to  the  Thracian  group  of 
nations.  'Their  original  name  was  Getss,'*  which  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Daci,  though  the  date  and  the  causes  of  this  change  are 
quite  unknown.  The  position  of  this  people  varied  at  different 
historical  periods,®  but  at  the  time  they  became  known  to  the 


* This  legend  probably  arose  from  a fancied  derivation  of  the  name  from  rttivt** 
“ to  cut.” 

* The  resemblance  of  the  names  Getos  and  Goths  has  occasionally  led  to  a mis- 
taken idea  that  the  two  races  were  identical.  The  names  Geta,  Dacus,  and  Davu.«, 
are  the  generic  titles  of  slaves  in  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  and  Terence.  This 
originated  in  the  number  of  captives  made  by  the  Gauls  when  they  invaded 
Kaslern  Europe,  and  sold  as  slavQ^  to  the  Athenians. 

* Herodotus  and  Thucydides  describe  them  as  living  between  the  Ister  ami 
Mt.  Hmmus.  When  Philip  Invaded  Scythia  they  had  been  displaced  from  thcj^c 
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HornAns,"  they  occupietl  the  district  we  have  above  described.  1'he 
Homans  first  entered  the  country  under  Lentulus  in  b.c.  10,  but 
they  did  not  subtlue  the  country  until  Trajan’s  exjreditions’  (a.d. 
101-10.5),  when  a lar2;e  number  of  the  inhabitants  mi;Trated  to  the 
banks  of  tlie  Borysthcnes,  where  they  were  known  as  Tyrageta?. 
Tlie  country  was  now  reduced  to  a province,  and  remained  an  in- 
ti“gral  iwrtion  of  the  Homan  empire  until  the  time  of  Aurelian 
(a.d.  270-275),  when  the  Homan  settlers  withdrew  to  the  S.  of 
the  Danube  and  settled  in  Dacia  Aureliani,  leaving  Dacia  Proper  to 
the  Goths.®  It  remained  for  a long  time  a bamer  against  the  bar- 
barian tribes  of  tlie  north,  but  it  was  at  length  ovemui  by  Attila 
and  his  Huns  about  a.d.  ,376.  3'he  conqueror  of  Dacia,  'J’rajan, 
connected  Dacia  with  Moesia  by  a magnificent  bridge,®  and  con- 
structed three  important  roads,  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  mn  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly  cut  in  the 
rock  and  partly  supj  orted  by  wooden  beams  set  up  against  the  per- 
IK'iidicul.ar  wall  of  rock  abov'c  the  water  of  the  river.'  3'he  first 


quarters  by  tlie  Triballi,  and  had  been  driven  N.  of  the  Istcr.  Here  they  were 
attacked  by  Alexander  in  b.c.  33.'»,  and  by  Lysimachus  in  b.c.  292. 

^ The  Daci  were  regarded  by  the  Komans  as  a formidable  race : they  served 
umlcr  Antony  as  mercenaries  at  Actium,  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  the  following 
pji8.«ages : — 

Fame  occupatam  soditionibus 
Delevit  ur^m  Dacus  et  .¥lthiops; 

Hie  classe  formidatiis,  ille 

Mis-silibus  melior  sagittis.  Carm,  iil.  6,  13. 

Frigidus  a rostris  manat  per  compita  rumor ; 

Quicunque  obvius  cst,  me  consulit : O bone  (nam  t2 
t^cire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet) ! 

Num  quid  de  Dads  audisti?  Sat.  ii.  6^  50. 

'J’hey  were  in  consequence  attacked  by  Lentulus  about  b.c.  25,  to  which  the  same 
poet  refers  in  CVirm.  iii.  8,  18  : — 

Occidit  Daci  Colisonis  agmen. 

^ In  his  first  campaign  Trajan  passed  through  Pannonia,  crossed  the  Theiss^  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  Marosch  into  Transylvania : his  first  great  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Crossjield  near  Thorda,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Prat  de 
Trajan  (Pratum  Trajani).  In  his  second  campaign  he  crossed  the  Danube  below 
the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  bridge  was  afterwards  built,  and,  sending  one  part  of 
his  army  along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley,  which  leads  from  Orsova 
by  Mehadia  (through  the  Iron  Gate  pass)  to  the  capital,  Sarmizegethusa,  which 
the  inhabitants  set  on  fire. 

® Though  the  Roman  dominion  lasted  only  about  170  years  in  Dacia,  vet  in 
no  country  has  it  left  more  unequivocal  traces  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
The  Wallachian  is  a Romance  language,  derived  from  the  like  the  Italian, 

Spanish,  and  French. 

This  bridge  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  makes  u double  bend 
near  Sevenn.  It  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  and  consisted  of  twenty  piers,  150  ft. 
high,  60  thick,  and  170  distant  from  each  other.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hadrian 
about  A.D.  120.  All  that  now  remains  of  it  is  a solid  mass  of  masonry  about 
20  ft.  high  oh  each  bank,  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  some  of  which  arc 
visible  when  the  river  is  low.  ^ 

' The  sockets  in  which  the  beams  were  inserted  to  support  this  road  arc  visible 
in  many  places.  The  road  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a wooden  shelf. 
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road  ran  between  Viminacium  and  Tibiscum ; the  second  between 
Pons  Trajani  and  Parolissum,  by  the  banks  of  the  Temes  (through 
the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Iron  Gate)  into  the  valley  of  the  Marosch, 
and  so  on  into  Transylvania  ; and  the  thii-d  between  Trajan’s  bridge 
by  the  valley  of  the  Aluta  to  Apnla,  where  it  fell  into  the  last- 
mentioned  road.  'J'he  so-called  wall  of  Trajan,  which  ran  through 
a great  part  of  Dacia  from  the  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  of  which  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  found,  belongs  to  a later  period.  Of  the  towns 
we  know  but  little.  Sarmizegethusa,  the  old  Dacian  capital  and  the 
chief  garrison  of  the  Romans,  stood  about  five  Roman  miles  N.  of 
the  Vulkan  Piiss  at  Varliely  on  the  river  Strel  or  Strey.  It  became 
a colony,  and  jx)ssessed  an  aqueduct  and  baths. 

The  other  important  towns  were  Tibiscum  or  Tiviscum,  Ka- 
varan,  on  the  Tibiscus;  Tiema,  on  the  Danube,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
liver  of  the  same  name ; Apola,  Weissenhurg,  a Roman  colony  on  the 
Marisus;  and  Farolissum,  a municipium  more  to  the  N.,  the  position 
of  which  is  not  well  ascertained. 

§ 13.  ’I'lie  Jazyges  Metanastae  were  a Sarmatian  race,  whose 
original  settlements  wore  on  the  Palus  -Manitis.  Thence  they 
wandered  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in  a.d.  50  a 
jxirtion  of  them  transferred  their  residence  to  the  country  between 
tlic  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  where  they  received  the  surname  of 
Metanastm,  i.«.  “ transplanted,”  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  race.®  They  were  a wild,  nomad  race,  living  in  tents  and 
waggons,  and  {icrjxjtually  at  war  with  the  Romans.  They  called 
themselves  Sarmabe  Limigantes,  and  were  divided  into  two  clas.ses, 
slaves  and  freemen.  I'he  towns  in  this  district  were  founded  by 
the  slaves  who  preceded  the  Jazyges.  We  know  nothing  of  them 
beyond  their  names. 


V.  Sarmatia  Europ^a. 

§ 14.  The  extensive  district  which  lies  E.  of  the  Vistula  and 
N.  of  Dacia  was  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia; 
northwards  it  extended  to  the  Baltic,  and  eastwards  to  the  'I’anais, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  thus 
included  parts  of  Poland  and  Gallicia,  Idthimnia,  Esthonia,  and 
Western  Bussia.  The  only  portion  of  this  enormous  extent  of 
country  really  known  to  the  ancients  was  that  which  was  adjacent 
to  the  caists  of  the  Euxiue,  answering  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus. 
Of  the  rest  we  have  a description  by  Ptolemy,  consisting  of  nu- 


* This  was  their  position  in  Ovid’s  time  : — 

.Tazyffcs,  et  Colchi,  Metereaque  turba,  Getoeque, 

Danubii  mediis  vix  prohibentur  aqois.  TYUt.  ii.  191. 
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luerous  names  of  tribes  and  mountains,  of  which  the  former  are 
interesting  to  the  etlinolc^ist,  wliile  the  latter  are  so  vaguely  de- 
scribed iw  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  identification.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  cliief  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  Euxine, 
in  connexion  with  the  geography  of  Herodotus.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  notice  the  most  imi»rtant  tribes  and  towns  known  to  the 
ancients. 

§ 15.  The  chief  tribes  were  the  Taori  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 

' Crimea,  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  were  driven 
out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scythians.  'I’hey  were  a rude,  savage 
))eople,  much  addicted  to  piracy.*  The  Boxol&ni,  a Sarmatian  race, 
who  first  appear  in  history  about  100  B.c.,  when  they  occupied  the 
stepjjes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  They  waged  war  with 
Mithridates,  and  were  defesited  by  his  general  Diophautus.  They 
were  also  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  Otho’s  reign.  The  Jazyges. 
whom  we  have  lately  referred  to,  and  who  once  lived  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Sea  of  Azov.  The  Bastarnse,  a powerful  tribe, 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  German  extraction,  whose  earliest  set- 
tlements seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between  the  Theiss  and 
Marosch,  whence  they  pressed  down  the  course  of  the  Danube  to 
its  mouth,  where  a portion  of  them  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Pence 
under  the  name  of  FeacinL  They  are  afterwards  foimd  betweeh  the 
Dniester  and  Dnieper.  Tlie  Al&ni,  a branch  of  the  Asiatic  race  of 
the  same  name,  a wandering  horde  that  issued  from  the  steppes 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian.  I'he  Hamaxobii,  on  the 

* The  Taurians  worthipped  Diana,  or,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
Tphigenia  : — 

5’  eliraf  cAdeti^  Tavp«.«r^9  /a*  op<ntf 
*Ei/6’  *Apre/us,  <nj  ovyyow,  /3a>fiov$ 

Ao^eii'  T*  ayoXfia  0*a^,  o iftaciv  ivBdB4 

*Ef  rov<r£e  I'oovf  ovpayov  ne<rtLv  avo,  KURIP.  Tjth.  itl  Thur.  d5. 

a7rb  airb  6*  eZirao  riOata  Tavp^iv. 

Caixiv.  Uymn,  tfn  Dian.  174. 

Oxid  refers  to  their  barbarous  custom  of  immolating  human  victims  in  honour 
of  Diana  Tauropolis 

Kst  locus  in  Scythia,  Tauros  dixere  priorcs, 

Qui  Getica  longc  non  ita  distat  humo.  ^ 

llac  ego  sum  terra  (patriso  nec  peenitet)  ortus. 

Consortem  Pbrnbi  gens  colit  ilia  deam. 

Templa  manent  hodic  vastis  innixa  columnis ; 

Perque  quater  denos  itur  in  ilia  gradus. 

Kama  refert  ilUc  signum  coclcste  fuisse. 

Quoque  minus  dubites,  stut  basis  orba  dea  ; 

Aiaque,  quee  fuenit  natura  Candida  saxi, 

Decolor  affuso  tincta  cruore  rubet.  Ex.  Pottt.  iii.  2,  45. 

Ncc  procnl  a nobis  locus  est,  ubi  Taurica  dira 

Cmdc  pharctraUc  pascitur  ara  deoe.  Trist.  iv.  4,  63. 

Thevr  was  a famous  temple  of  this  goddess  near  Chersonesus,  Sebastopol ; but  its 
exact  position  is  undecided. 
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banka  of  the  also  a nomad  race,  as  their  name  (“  livers  in 

waggons  ”)  implies.  The  Agathyrsi,*  located  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  afterwards  in  the  Palus  Mteotis, 
and  again  more  to  the  N. ; and  the  VenSda,  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus 
Venedicus,  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  only  towns  which  we  shall  notice  are 
the  Greek  colonies  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese. 

(1.)  Tmtmt  on  the  Mainland. — Tyras  was  a Milesian  colony  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  prvibably  at  Ackermann.  Olhia, 
or  Borysthines,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hypauis,  about  2h 
miles  from  its  mouth ; it  was  founded  by  Milesians  in  n.c.  655,  and 
became  a most  important  place  of  trade,  and  also  produced  some 
literary  men  of  distinction  : it  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Getaj  about  n.c.  50.  but  was  afterwards  restored  : its  ruins  are  at 
Slomogil.  Carcina  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Crimea  on  a river 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Kalantdiah. 

(2.)  Towns  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  — Chersonesus  was  founded  by 
the  Dorians  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  probably  in  the  5th  century  n.c., 
at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  The  original  town  stood  close 
to  C.  Fanari : this  was  destroyed,  and  its  successor  occupied  a portion 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  Sebastopol.  A wall  was  constructed  for  the 
defence  of  this  place  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  to  S3nnbSlon,  Bala- 
clava : the  remains  cf  the  wall  and  town  were  considerable  until  the 
Russians  erected  Sebastopol.  Near  it  was  Enpatorinm,  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  now  famous  Inkermann.  Theodosia,  Caffa,  a colony  of 
the  Milesians,  stood  on  the  S.E.  coast,  and  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  particularly  in  corn:  its  native  name  was  Ardabda,  “town  of 
the  seven  gods.”  Kymphsea  was  also  a Milesian  town  with  a harbour, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  at  the  S.  point  of  the  Lake  of  Tchourbaehe. 
panticapaenm,  Kertch,  stood  at  the  W.  side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus : 
the  date  of  its  foundation  is  not  certain,  but  it  must  have  been  about 
.500  n.c. : it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  and  hence  was 
itself  occasionally  called  Bosporus.  The  old  town  occupied  the  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  which  Kertch  stands:  numerous  tumuK  have  been 
discovered  about  it,  from  which  antiquities  of  all  sorts  have  been 
extracted.  The  kingdom  of  Bosporus  existed  under  various  dynasties 
from  about  n.c.  .500  to  about  A.D.  550.  The  events  of  chief  interest 
connected  with  it  are  its  conquest  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  King  of 
Pontus,  and  its  subsequent  submission  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed 
phamaces  king. 


• They  practised  the  art  of  tattooing  : — 

Cretcaque  Dryopesque  fremunt,  pictique  Agathyrai. — /Kn.  iv.  140. 

IN  DUX. 


Coin  of  Pamicapoium. 
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.Ethiopians  of  ilumer, 

A^thionh  i.  MU.,  2^ 
AUbiups,  FL,  22 
A’^tna,  Ms.,  5<^ 

AHna,  694 
A^tolia,  £^  ff. 

Africa,  254  ff. 

Africa.  Circumiiaviga- 
iion  of,  24 

Africa  Propria,  298  ff. 
Agatliarchides,  49 
Agatheincnis,  ^ 

A ga  thyrsi,  45,  682 
AgbatAnn,  £3 
Agendicumr^i 
Agora,  222 
Agnei,  18j 

Agritines,  FL,  £4^  227 
Agrigcntuni,  599 
Agrinlum,  £^ 

.\gylla,  510 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Agyrimn,  604 
AL  188 
Air,  65 
AJalon,  187 
Alal>anda,  l2I 
Alaba-strites,  Ms.,  264 
Ala>sa,  604 
A lalcontSme,  40£ 
Alalix, 

Alani,  682 
Alata  Castra,  650 
Alaunus,  FL,  649 
Alazon,  FL,  2£o 
Alazdnes,  £5 
Alba  Ixmga,  558 
Alba  Purufieia,  £o£ 
Albutia,  2£D 
.MbanLi,  2ifi 
Albanicae  Portie,  2 jo 
Albanus,  U.  ££2 
Allianu.s,  Ms.,  ££0 
Albion,  643 
A ibis.  Fr7M2 
Albinm  Ingaunum.50{ 
Albium  JiUemeliuin, 
50  j 

Albius.  Ms.,  118 
Album,  Pr.,  iM 
Alburnus,  Ms.,  5^  • 
Alcyonium  Mare,  464 
Alenianni,  ^ 

Aleria,  6^ 

Alesia,  641 

A lexander  of  Ephesus, 
40 

.Alexander  the  Great, 
Campaigns  of,  40 
Alexandria,  2h8 
AIexandrin(Aracho.O. 
W 

Alexandria  Arlcm,  242 
Alc.xaiidria  (BabvL). 

2a 

Alexandria  (Bactr). 

Alexandria  ad  Issum, 
126 

Alexandria  0.\iaiuv 
246 
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AI.KXAKDBIA. 

A lpx;indria  Troas  gS, 
Alexandria  Ultima, 
246 

Al^ns,  Ms.,  J22 
Aiinda,  121 
AliphCra,  456 
Allia,  Kl..  t20 
Aliifao,  jio 
AllobrSges,  6u 
Alluvial  deposit,  66 
Almo,  FI.,  J45 
Alonta,  FI.,  210 
Al&pe,  ?q6 
AiopeconnBstis,  lil 
AipBnus,  jg6 
Aipcs,  Mts.,  Jig,  485 
Alpes  Camicai,  45^ 
Alpes  I’eiiniiia!,  4te 
Alpes  Bhielic®,  gSS 
Alpheus,  FI.,  444. 411 
Alsadamus,  Ms.,  202 
Alsiiim,  £12 
Alliiium,  404 
Aluiitiuni,'y4 
Aluta,  FL.’Sgg 
Alyiia,  inq 
Amalciiium  Mare,  ig 
Amanides  Portae,  m 
Ainanus,  Ms.,  H2 
Amardns,  2J8 
Amari.  U.,  2^ 
Aniarynthus,  424 
AmasBnus,  FI.,  5J2 
Aniasla,  16a 
Amastris,  i£3 
Aniithus,  il8 
AmazBnes,  19 
Ambastus,  Ff^  56 
Amber  trade.  22. 4}.  <4 
Ambianl.  646 
Ambracia,  ni 
Ambraciue.~Sin..  j£j, 
no 

Ambrysus,  ;<H 

Ameria, 

Amliia,  224 
Amisla,  FL.  662 
Aralsus,  i£9 
Amlternum,  £w 
Ammonites,  jjj 
Ammonium.  230 
Amnias,  FI.,  156 
Amordocia,  212 
Amorgos,  433 
Amorites,  i8l 


Ampe,  21; 
AnipglusTl’r.,  112. 
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ASTIPATRIS. 

AmymBne,  FI.,  46j 
Anaclorinm,  J38 
Anagnla,  £££ 

Anana,  L.,  147 
Ananes,  433 
An5pbe.Tf478 
Auapblystus,  420 
Anftpus.  FI.,  I 

Ananei,  Mts.,  34 
Anas,  FI.,  61a 
An&thoth,  1S8 
Anaiia,  L.,  143 
Anaxagoras,  25 
Anaximander,  2£ 
Anaximenes,  2£ 
Anaximenes  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  41 
Anazarbus.  136 
Ancbl&lus,  JJJ 
Ancon,  i6o 
Ancona,  J13 
Ancyra  1 ;2 

Am-yra  q’hryg.).  1 to 
Andania,  4£2 
Anderida,  6j5 
AnderltumTon 
Andes,  438 
Andccavi,  641 
AnilrophSgb  11 
AndropBlis,  230 
Andros,  ^ 428 
Anemoria,  jq4  i 

AnerauriumTPr.,  H2 
Angli,  664 
Angrivarii,  664 
Angrus,  FI.,  12 
Anhydrus,  Ms,  403 
Anlgrus,  FI.,  444 
Annibi,  Mts.,  34 
Anio,  FI.,  til 
AntaeopSlis,  238 
Antandnis,  gg 
Antar&dus,  170 
Antarctic  Circle,  61 
AntliSa,  4£i 
AntbSdon,  404 
Anthemusia  log 
Anthilla,  270 
AnticrftgusrMs.,  125 
AnlicyraCriiess.),  J67 
Anticjha  (Pboc.),  ?qi 
Anticfra  (Ixicr.),  186 
Antigonia  431 
Antilib&nus^lB.,  162 
AntinoopBlis,  134 


Antiphellus,  I2£ 
AntiiKxlea  U 
AntipBlis,  0J3 
Autirrhium,  i£i 
Antissa  IQI 
Anti-Taurus,  Ms.. 

86 

Antium,  ££l 
Antivestieum,  Pr.,  643 
Antceci,  Ji 

AntBna  ^8 
Antonlni  Vallum,  6t6 
Antron,  466 
Anxdmuin,  £28 
Anxur,  ££l 
Aomus  (Bactr.),  248 
Aomus  (Ind.),  249 
Aorsi,  212 
Aous,  FI.,  634 
ApaniSa  (Babyl.),  211 
Apamea  (Bilbyn.), 

L£i 

ApaniBaClbotus,  148 
ApaniEa  (Mesop.),  209 
ApamSa  RbagiSna, 
242 

ApomSa  (Syr.),  16; 
Apamene,  i6j 
Apenninns  Ms.,  J19, 
486 

Aperantia,  l8t 
ApEsas,  Ms.,  gjg 
ApbStse,  J63 
Apbidna  419 
Apbrodisids  (Car.),  m 
Aphrodisias  (Tbrac.), 
JJ2 

Apbrodisium,  ;o7 
AphroditopElia  23£ 
Apia.  411 
Apidfinus,  FI.,  360 
Apia  290 
AnodottriEi 
ApSia  681 
Apolllnis  Pr.,  71 
Apollodorus  o1 
mita,  49 

Apoiiodorus  of  Athena 


A^lonia  (Assyr.), 
22s 

Apollonia  (Cbaicid ), 
345 

Apollonia  (Cyren.), 
292 

Apollonia  (Illyr.),  639 
Apollonia  (Thraicui 
3J2 

ApollinopSiia  Magna, 
233 

Apologi  Vicus,  2i£ 
ApBni  Foils,  494 
Appia,  Via,  tooT  £36 
Apro.siiua,  ^ iii 
A palms,  Fl.,  i£8 
Apsns,  Fi.,  63J 
Apuani,  6ji 

Apulia  132 


, 

Ampelnsia,  Pr.,  jo8 
.Amphipfigus,  l’^.,  334 
AmpbipElia  343 
Ampbissa,  ?86 
Anipblius,  FC  449 

Amphrysua  Vbl 
Ampsaga,  Fl.,  305 
Ampsancti  Vallis,  £23 
Amyclse  (bacon.),  4TO 
Amyclae  (bat.),  ££3 


Antiocbia  ifM 
Antiochia  (Fisid. 


_I45 


Antiocbia  CallirrhoN, 
209 

Antiocbia  ad  Msean- 
dram,  121 

Antiochia  MargiAna, 
244 

Antiochia  Mygdonlca, 
209 

Amtochus  of  Syra- 
cuse, 4£ 

Antiputna  i94 


ABaaNTHOKma 

Aquffi  Aurelise,  666 
Aquie  BormEnis,  611 
Aqua;  Calldaa.  6 11 
Aqua;  ConvenSrum, 
6j2 

Aqus  MattiicS)  666 
Aqua:  Sextia>,  6|6 
Aquae  Sictae,  6ii 
Aquo  Solis.  611 
Aquae  Slatlellae,  £^ 
Aquae  TarbelUcaa6it 
Aquensls  Vicus,  bji 
Aquileia  403 
Aqniiicum,  673 
AquitSni,  632 
Aquitania,  6 to 
Arabia,  131  ff 
Arabia  Ucscrta,  131 
Arabia  Felix,  131 
Arabia  i’etraea,  174 
Arabicl,  Mts.,  264 
Arabicus,  Sin.,  ^ 
ArSbis,  Fl.,  243 
Arachnieum,  Ms^  461 
Arachosia.  243 
A racliotus.T^,  243 
Arachtbus,  Fl.,  370 
Aradus  (Arab.),  134 
Arftdus  (Phoen.),  130 
Araethyria,  41Q 
Atagus,  FL,  2^ 

Aram,  lo 

Aram-Beth-rehob,  LI 
Aram-Daraoscus,  is2 
Aram-Maocbab,  ifi 
Anun-Naharaim,  u 
Arantlnus,  Ms.,  438 
Arar,  FL,  639 
AraraL  Ms„  2 
Arauris,  FI.,  614 
Arausis,  637 
Araxes,  H.,  12 
Araxes,  Fl.  (Armen.), 
11 

Araxes,  Fl.  (Pers.). 

Arnxus,  Pr.,  440 
ArbEla,  22a 
Arblti,  Mts.,  248 
Arcadia.  4^ 

Area,  u 
Archelals,  142 
ArcbeUus,  Eq 
Arctic  Circle,  61 
Ardea,  ££3 
Ardericca.  33 
Ardius,  Ms.,  633 
j Arduenna  Sylva,  629 
Arecomici,  634 
Areiopagus,  414 
> Areiate,  6|6 
i ArEne.448 
1-  AreupBlis,  2ox 
I Aretlidsa,  596 
i Arevacae',  624 
Argieus.  Ms.,  86 
Arganthonius,  Ms . 
ISl 
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ASOARrCCS. 

Argaricus,  Sin.,  250 
Argeunum,  Pr.,  104 
/irgenUrius, 

Hisp., 

Argeuiarius,  Ms., 

. S2S 

Argentomagos  ) . 
Argentor&tum  5 
Ar^lus,  u\ 
Arginus«7^  102 
Argippa'l.  ^ 
Argiihea, 

Argob,  2Q2 
Argollcus,  Sin.,  152 
Arg51is,  if 
Argonautic  expedi- 
tion. 

Argos,  46; 

Argos  *A.mphilochI- 
cum,  ji7 

Argos  f’el^Icuin,  in 
Argyria,  160 
Aria,  242 
Alia,  241 
Ariana,  ^ 

Aria,  ^ 

Aricia, 

.\rlma<pi,  jy 
ArimnthfiBa, 
Arhiilmim,  jij 
ArimSnu.H,  yi.,  £14 
Arts,  FLi  44Q 
Arisba.  mi 
Aristonaula^,  441 
Aristobulus,  41 
Aristotle,  44 
Alius,  FI;,  242  . 
Amienc,  ^ 

Armenia,  212  ff 
Armenia  Minor,  141 
Ar  Moab,  202 
Armorlci,  613 
Arne, 

Anion,  FI.,  im 
Aruus,  Fl.,  488 
Aroanius,  M^4?o 
Aromata,  lY.  2M 
Ar5sis,  Fl.,  2jj 
Arpi,  574 
Arpinum,  liq 
Arr&bo,  Fl.,  671 
ArrajMchitis,  1^ 
Arrctiuin,  508 
Arrian,  57 
Arsanios&ta, 

AraSne,  K,  ^ 

Ar»Ia,  Fl.,  492 
AreinariBinTTr.,  lu 
Arsinoe  (/Egypt.). 

m.  m 

AratnofuElhlop.).288 
Arslnoe  (/Etol.)  >8^ 
Arainoe  (Uypr.),  i_i8 
Arsinoe  (Cyrrii.),  2g4 
Artfibri, 

ArtnccanaveIArla.242 
Ariamia,  FL.  24; 
Artaxata.  224 


ATRRNUS. 

Artemldonis.  49 
Art*misium.l*r.(Car.). 
lib 

Arrimislum.  Pr. 

(Enb«e.),  422. 
Artemisiam.  Ma.,  4^ 
ArtcmIta(Assyr.),  220 
Arleinlta  (Armen.). 

m 

Artiscus.  FL, 

Arvarni,  2jo 
Arvemi,  610 
Arycaiidiia,  FL,  127 
Arzen,  22^ 

A.sbystav  w 
Ascalon,  ish 
I Ascaiila,  L.  (Bithyn.), 

I 111 

I Ascania,  L.  (Pbryg,), 
i-n 

I Ascatancas,  Ms.,  74 
I Asciburglum,  645 
< Ascra,  40} 

I AscQluni  Apblum,  576 
I AacSIum  PicSnum, 

I SI8 

' /Vsen,  476 
i Ashdod,  186 
I Asber, 

I Ashtaroth,  20) 

: Asia,  ^ ff 
I Asia  Minor,  ^ IT 
' Asine  (ArgoL),  468 
Aslnc  (Lacon.),  459 
Asine  (Messcn.),  441 
Asniinel,  Mta.,  74 
Asbpus,  Fl.  (BtEoL), 
19a 

AsSpus,  FL  (Sicyon.), 

Aspendiis,  no 
AsphulUteBTL., 

Aspis, 

Aashur,  12 
Assus,  99 
Assyria,  116  ff 
Asta  (Hisp.),  614 
Asta  (Llgu^,  SOI 
Astabdras,  Fl.,  284 
Astac^nus,  Sin.,  ^ 
AjsUIcus  (Acam.),  no 
Astiicus  fBithyn.),  IS5 
Asl&pa,  ^ 

AstSiis,  La  ^ 
Asierium, 

Astigi,  6is 
Astneum,  146 
Astura,  sW 
A8turIca7o24 
Aslypalsea,  L.,  478 
Astypalsea,  Pr„  tis 
Atabyrla,  Ms.,  124 
Atarantes, 

Aiameus,  120 
Atax,  FI.,  6}±  ! 

Atglla,  m I 

Atemum,  S2j  | 

Atemos,  FI.,  92}  ' 


ATJTOLALA. 

I Ateste,  495 
AthamSnes,  170 
Alb6n£e,  4^  ff 
AthSsis,  IT,  488 
Atbos,  Ms..  ?>8 
Athribis,  iji 
Atlantes,  19 
Atlas  Major,  2^5 
Atlas  Minor,  20S 
! Atlantic  Ocean,  Re- 
ports about  the,  44 
Atlas,  2Q 
Atr®,  209 
Airobain,  6si 
Atropai6nc,  12% 

' Attics,  FU  ^ 

: Attalia,  i to 
Attica,  40s  ff 

AtticItusTtl.,  210 
Aturus,  6>i 
AufidSna,  S26 
Aufldus,  n„  48Q 
Anfbna,  Fl.,  648 
Auglla,  2QS 
Augusta  Kmciita,  617 
Augusta  PTffitorla,49c) 
Augusta  HauracOrmu, 
644 

Augusta  SuessiQnum, 
646 

Augusta  TanrinSmm, 
499 

Augusta  TrevirDrum, 

Augusta  VagiennO- 
rum,  501 

Augusta  Vindelic5* 
rum,  b68 

AugustodOnum,  640 
AugusU)nem6tum.6n 
Augustoritum,  6n 
Aulerct,  619 
Aulercl  Cenom&nl,  619 
Aulercl  Eburovices, 
6^ 

Aullsi  421 
Aulon,  179 
Aulon,  Ms.,  579 
Auranitis  (Babylon.), 
212 

Auranitis  (Pal®at.), 
292 

Aurasius,  Ms.,  joj 
Aurea  Cbcrson^us,  ^ 
Aureliani.  641 
Aurelia  Via,  Kot.  6n 
Aureus,  Ms.. 

Aurinx, 

Aurund,  jn 
Ausa,  622 
Auscbls®,  19 
Ausci,  ^ 

Auser,  Fi.,  505 
Aiisetani,  621 
Ausdneg,  KU 
Ausonia,  484 
Autiiii,  660 
Autol&la,  ill 


I BATAVI. 

1 Automftli, 
i Autripftnes,  652 
Au.xacii,  Mts.,  74 
; Auximiim,  518 
j AuxQme.  287 
I Auzia,  ?OQ 

i AvaliteirSinM  2^ 

I Avaricum,  6n 
Avenio,  617 
Avcnticum,  644 
Aventinus,  514 
Avernus,  L.,  490 
Avienus,  44 
Axius,  FL,  n8 
Ax5na,&19 
Az&ni,  lyo 
Azatiia,  285 
AZOfUSal^ 

AzOtus.  186 


B. 

Babba,  tio 
Babel,  11  . 

Babylon,  ^ 

Biibylon  (iEgypt.),272 
Babylonia,  210  ff 
Bactra,  ^ 

Bactria,  244 
Bactrian  "iSio,  41 
Bactnis,  Fl..  2^ 
Baduhenn®  Lncus,6^ 
BaecoUcus,  Ms.,  291 
B®tcrr®,  615 
B®tTca,  ^ ff 
Btetii,  Mts,,  2^ 

Bttiis,  FL,  611 
Haiuria,  61 1 
BogistSnus.  Ms.,  2^ 
BagOus,  Ms..  242 
Bapfidas,  FL,  299 
Bai®  (CampanXsbfi 
Baiffi  (Cilic.),  1V6 
Baleares  vel  Gymne- 
sia,  L1626 
Balissus,  FL,  208 
Balyra,  FL,  449  . 
Biimbyce,  166 
Baiiasu,  no 
Barbanu,  Fl,  67 1 
Barbaria,  28^ 
Barbarlum,  I*r., 

Barca,  29J 

BarcIndT^ 

Borgus,  H.,  660 
Bargylla,  m 
Bargyius,  Ms.,  162 
Baris,  Ms.,  ? 

Barium.  570 
Bamus,  msl,  117 
BarygSza,  2^1 
BarygazCnus,  Sin.,  2jc 
Boshan,  202 
Basiarn®,  682 
Bastetani,  61Q 
Basttili,  61J 
Batati®a,  202 
Batavi,  6^ 
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UatavSrum.  L± 

Bathys  Portus,  40^ 
Balne,  109 
Baull, 

Bautlaitf,  Fl..  36 
H;iEium,  Pr^  28^ 

Bf'bii,  Mlrt.,  u9 
Bebryces,  89 
Bechlres,  mq 
Bedrlacum,  499 
Becroth, 

Bc'ersbeba.  184 
Begorra,  iu 
BegorritisTL., 

Belblna, 

Belblna,  1:.  422 
Belomlna,  400 
Belgie,  6si 
BelglcarSt 
BclisamaT^st.,  649 
Helias,  Fi.,  zoB 
Bellovicl,  644 
Belo.  614 
Bembb^a,  440 
Benacus.  b.,  4Q0 
Beneveutnm,  £26 
Benjamin,  187 
BerecyntiiHi,  89 
Berenice,  2t8 
Berenice  (Cyrcn.).  ^ 
Berenice  E pi  do  I re 

2fia 

Berenice  PanchryiiUR, 
288 

B<‘rg6nium,  498 
Jiemiiua,  Ms.,  n*7 
Beroea  fMucr*d.),  ^46 
Bercea  (Syr.),  16? 
Beroca  (rhrac.JijJJ 
Berothai,  10 
Berytus,  i?o 
Braei,  448”^ 

Bethany, 

Bethel,  i£E 
Bethesda,  192 
Beth-horon,  187 
Bethlehem, 

Betbsaida,  rgi 
Bethsban,  196 
Betb'Sbeme^,  266 
B'ttlgo,  Ms.,  2^0 
BezCtha,  ^ 

Blbracte,  ^40 
BilblllR,  62^ 
Biilgus.TT.  i£j 
Bhig1nm,~54s 
Bisaltia,  440 
Bisthnes,  448 
Bistfinis,  L.,  42^ 
Bithyiih  Lii 
BUbynm,  142  ff. 
Bilhynium.  lyy 
Bituriges,  6n 
Biturigos  Cnbi,  6?2 
Blaiida,  C84 
Blatuin  Bulgium,  659 
Blaundns,  lyo 
Blemmyc'8,28y  • 


BRITANKIA. 

BUicinm,  m2 
Boagrius,  Fl.,  495 
B«»n9,  Fl.,  ^ 
Bodencus.  b1.,  488 
Boderia,  /F^st.,  d<q 
Ba*bc,  467 
BcebeisTb..  j6[ 
Boeotia.  496  ff. 

Boil  (Gall.  Cis  ),  492 
Boii  (Germ.),  6^ 

' BoicHlunim, 

IViium,  481 
Bolbe,  412 
, Bulbillne,  7^ 

I Br>lerium,  PiT,  649 
Bomi,  Mls.,  184 
Bomienses,  484 
Bonim,  645 

i Bononiu  (Gall.),  ^6 
I Bononia  (Ibil.),  500 
Borcrivicus,  656 
Boreum,  Pr.  (Cyren.), 

29 1 

BorSum,  Pr.(Hibem.), 

6^ 

Borsippa,  2n 
Borysihgnes,  684 
Borysthgnes,  Fl.,  42 
Bosa,  608 
Bospbrus,  684 
Bosporus  Cimmerius, 
70 

Bospfirtis  Thracius,  70 
Bostra,  204  • 
Bo8tr?nus,  Fl., 
Buttla'a,  441 
Boviamim,  ^ 

I Bozruli  (Aral^,  19 
liozrab  (Pera\),  2C4 
Brac&ra  AugustaT^^ 
Brachodes,  Pr.,  299 
Bradanu.s  Fl.,  £74 
Branclildtp,  119 
Brannovices  or  Bran- 
novil,  640 
BratHa,  J.To77 
Brauron,  419 
BregetiuinTbTI 
Brcmenium,~b59 
Brenthe,  471 
Brcnd,  89 

Brigantes  (Brit.),  6m 
Brigantes  (HibeFiv), 

6^X3 

Brigantinus,  L.. 
Brigantium  (Gall.), 

Bngaiitium  (Hisp.), 
624 

Brt^nilum  (Vindel.), 
668 

1 Brlgea,  89 
I Brileaaup,  Ma..  4c6 
I Britain,  Discovery  of, 

j Brttuinia,  647 
Britannia  Barbara.  6^8 
I Britannia  Prima,  641 


C.«SARODU>'t7M.  • | 

Bri  f annia  5>ecnnda.  6j  i 
Britannlcae.  I.,  647  tf*. 
Britaniiicum  Mare, 

I 413 

I Brixellum,  ;oi 
Brixio,  498 
I Brongus,  42 
I Bruct^ri,  6^ 

1 Brundusium,  577 
' Hruttii,  584 
I Brj'ges,  89- 
I Bryse®,  460 
Buana,  2^ 

Bubassius,  Sin.,  xij 
Bubasius,  271 
Buca,  £28 
BucephlTa,  249 
Budini,  45 
BudSrum,  Pr.,  421 
Bulla  Kegia, 

- Bumadus,  Kl.,  223 
Buphras,  Ms.,  449 
Buporihmus,  4^ 
Buprosium,  447 
Rura,  441 
Burdigaia,  ^ 
Burgundioncs.  6^ 
Burrium,  6£6 
Busirifi,  270 
Buthrotum,  421 
Huto,  L.,  272 
Buxentvim,  £^ 

Byblus,  120 
Bylazora,  447 
Byzacium,  402 
By /antes,  299 
Byzantium,  441 


c. 

Cabalia,  4£,  14? 
CabillOnum.'^o 
Cablra.  160 
Cabolitffi,  244 
CabUrn,  249 
Cadmeia,  401 
Cadmus,  26 
Cadmus,  Ms.,  ii£ 
Oadurci,  ^1 
Cadytis,  47 
C®cina,  Fl.,  £06 
CscAbus  Ager,  ££7 
C®driu8,  Fl.,  ^7 
C®Iius,  Ms.,  $44 
C«na».  217 
C«nop6li8,  459 
Care,  $10 

CflDsar,  Commentaries 
of,  £2 

Csesaraugusta,  620 
C®sarSa  (Cappadoc  ), 
142 

CffisarSa  (Cilic.),  146 
Caesarea,  I.,  641 
Cssarea  (Manret),  409 
C®8arSa(Pabe8t.),  194 
C»sarea  IliUippi, 
Ca»arodilnum,  641 


CAKTABRI. 

Cssaromfigus,  6$6 
I Cssia  Sylva,  662 
; ('aicus,  Fl.,  92 
! Caieta,  £$5 
! Calabria,  576  fif. 

I Calacte,  6^ 

I Calagurris  Fibularis, 
622 

Calagurris  Nassica, 
622 

I Calah,  £2 
Calatiffi,  £26 
Calauria,  b,  468 
Culbis,  116 
Caledonia,  6$8 
Calentum,  616 
Calcs,  M4 
Caleti,  044 
Calingae,  2£o 
CallaTci,  621 
Callatis,  679 
CallSva,  6$$ 
Callidrfimus,  Ms.,  3$q 
Callieno,  2£i 
Callieiises,  4^ 
Calliglciim,  Pr.,  2$o 
CallipCUs(Calabr.),  $79 
Callipdlis  (CIcil.),  ^4 
(DaUipdlis  (Thrac.),  441 
Callipid®,  45 
Calllpus,  Fl„  617 
Oallirhoe,  416 
C^liisthenes,  41 
Callium,  4^ 

Calneh,  12 
Calor,  Fl.,  £2£ 

Calpe,  61 1 

Calycadnus,  FL,  144 
Cuiydon,  484 
Calymna.'Tj  I2J 
Calynda,  122 
Camalodunum,  6$4 
Camarina,  $q8 
C!aml>oricnm.  6^6 
Cambunii,  .Mts.,  4 $6 
Carabyscs,  Fl.,  240 
Cjimerinum,  si6 
Camirus,  125 
Campania.  ff. 
Campi  Laborini, 

Campi  Phlegrsi, 
Campoddnum, 

Campus  Ksquilinus. 
546 

Campus  Martlus,  J43 
Cana,  138 

I CaiiariaTL.  ii? 
j Cnnastreiim,  Pr.,  ij8 
Canttavia,  Ms.  62; 

' C.aii<lldum,  Pr.,  2Q<) 
Cane,  Pr.,  91 
Cane,  icq 

CanganCriim,  Pr.,  649 
Can^,  ^ 

Cann®, 

Canfipnijte 
CantAber.O^tius,  103 
I Cantabri,  ^ 
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CANTirr. 

Canlhy,  Sin.,  250 
Caniii,  6^0 
CantiuinTPrM  6^ 
(Jjinusium, 

Capeaa,  ii2 
Caj>eua  Porta,  5^ 

Cap  rnjunn, 
Citphareus,  Pr., 
Captuis,  Ms.,  ^ to 
aipliy®,  411 
Capitollnus,  Ms., 
Cappa<loda,  140 
Ca{>padox,  FU,  141 
Capraria,  I.,  iu 
Capreae,  52i 
Capnis,  FI.,  213 
Capsa, 

Capua,  >6q 
OaracSni, 
Camctunium,  6^5 
Car41ia.  6oj 
Garambis,  Pr„ 
CaraTitonus,  FliTon 
Carcathtocerta,  Z2^ 
Carcb5misb,  i_i 
Oardna,  68  j 
OarciuUia,  25 
Cardaroylst',  4^0 
Cardia,  no 
Canluchi,  221 
OargnI,  6^0 
Caria,  114  fF. 

Cariaiia.  Maritime 
power  of,  ifi 
Caris,  FI.,  ^ 

Oari.stl,  62? 

Carmilas,  FI.,  141 
Carroana,  241 
Carmania,  241 
('armand»*,  225 
Carmel,  185 
Ca»-m6luni,  Pr.,  iM 
Carmglus,  .Ms..  t8^ 
Parmo,  616 
(JartiaHjum, 

0iirri»’ilt**8, 

Ganiitas  Alpes,  486 
Cariil,  4Q? 

Carn<»naca!,  6;g 
0ammUum,6T2 
Camus,  Li 
Carnutes,  f»t<) 
Carpfttes,  Si^,  ?2o 
Car|uithium  Mare,  125 
Carp&thus,  I.,  1 
Oarp<*sli,  624 
CarpetanfrS^ 

Carpis,  FI.,  2I 
CarrliT,  20(^ 

Carta,  244 

CarteiaTou 

Cartenna, 

CunhtBa,  426 
Carthago,  13a 
Carthago  Nt)va,  6tg 
Carura,  2^  • 

Cnnisa, 

Carv:inca.s,  Ms.,  6*;i 


CBLOKjB. 

Cary®.  453  • 
Caryatid^  JL22 
Ciirystus, 

Citsillnum, 

Cosiotis,  lii 
Gasmen®,  604 
Caspatyrus, 

Caspi®  Porta*,  uZ. 
Caspian  Sea,  early  no- 
lic»*8  of,  n,4i,4^Ji  SS 
Oaspina,  250 
Caspiri'a,  L.,  in 
Caspir®i,  250 
Caspium  Mare,  ^ 
Oiispius,  Ms.,  2^ 
Cassandrisi,  ?44 
Cassia,  Via,  yt2 
Cassidpe,  n? 
Cassitertdes,  I.,  649 

Castulia  Fons,  £5^ 
Castellani,  621 
Castelium,  646 
Ca3than®a, 

Castra  Minerva?,  £22 
Castra  Vetgra,  645 
Castrum  Xovum 
(Ktrur.),  £u 
Castrum  Novum 
(Picen.),  518 
Castaio,  625 
Castulonensis  Saltus, 
6iq  t 

Casuentus,  Fl.,  £80 
Casus,  t2? 
Catalmtiimus  Magnus, 
290 

CaUii>atbmu9  Parvus, 
290 

CatacecauniCne,  104 
CaUilauni,  644 
Cutana,  £95 
' Cataonia, 

! Caturrhoptes,  FL,  ijo 
Catharon,  Pr.,  £u 
Catli,  664 
Caitigara,  251 
Catuellani,“^i 
(?a  tyeuchlanfr 5 4 1 
Cttuci,  660 

CaucasI®  Porta*,  229 
Cauc^us,  Ms.,  ■:2.228 
CaueCnes,  n? 

Caudini,  g2£ 

Caudium,  52( 

Caiilon,  48o~ 

Cannil,  116 
Caunus,  l2j 
Caufionn®,  6£5 
Cav^res,  6u 
Cayster,  FT7  io£ 
Oaystri  Campus,  150 
Ct*beriiui,  Ms,,  628 
Cecrnpia,  410 
Cel®n®,  148 
Celeln,  670 
Celemleris,  i?£ 
f Celotrmn,  240 
; Cel5n®,  22Q 


CHALTBON. 

Celsa,  622 
; Celtibgri,  6ir,  624 

I Celtlca,  613 
C^UIci,  61  i.  6n 
I Celtlcum,  I*r.,  6u 
J Celydnus,  Fi.,  j70 
I Ceraenelium,  yo? 
i Ceii®um,  Pr.,  422 
Cenchre®  ( Arg.),  468 
Cenebre®  (Corintb.), 
4ii 

Cenimagni,  657  ^ 

Cenorainl  (Gall.),  619 
Cenomanl  (ItaL),  497 
Centrttes,  227 
C^ntumcella*,  £i_i 
Centurlpa,  602 
Ceos,  lit  42  s 
Cephfil®,  1^.,  29£ 
Ci'plialenia,  I.,  280 
CVphal(jedimn,  6oy 
CVphissus,  Fl.  (Attic.), 
40a 

Cephissus,  Fl.  (BoeoU), 
H2,  ?88, 

Cepbissis,  L.,  198 
Ccraraicus,  Sin.,  m_£ 
Cerimon  Ag5ra,  uo 
Cerjtsiis,  x6q 
Ceraunli,  Mts, 
(Alban.),  2jo 
Ceraunii,  Mts., 
(Ura?c.),  ?6y 
CerlAUis,  FL,  574 
OnasSrum, 
Cerceiium.  .VLs., 
Ccrrlna,  298 
CercTne,  Ms.,  n7 
Cercinitis,  L,  298 
Ccrcinliis,  j 19 
Cerfennla,  £22 
O'rinthus, 

Cerne,  £ii 
Cerones,  6£9 
O rretani,  621 
Cersus,  Fl.,  ij2 
Ccrynia,  441 
Cestrta, 

Cc>trus,  F!.,  190 
Celius.  Ms..  670 
Chabtila,  210 
Chaberis,  FL,  2£o 
Cbab5ms,  FL,  208 
Chadisiu.s,  FL,  159 
Ch®ronga,  400 
Chain,  220 
ChaleCdon,  i££ 
Qialcia,  ^ 

1 Cbalcldice,  uj 
I Chttlds  (.'KtoL), 

I Chalcis  (Kubg*.),  42? 

I Cbiilvis,  Ms.,  i£2 
Chalcis  (Syr.), 
Chalda*a,  2JJ 
Cbald®i,  211 ' 

Chains,  FI.,  225 
ChaiylK?s,  ^9 
jlJhaiybon,  i6£ 


CIMIMUS. 

Chalybonltls,  161 
Cliaon,  Ms.,  46J 
Cliabnes,  470 
Chaonia,  $*jo 
Charadri®,  jt46 
Charadrus,  JH.,  46?,46q 
Charax  Spasinu,  21£ 
i Cbaridemi,  I^.,  6u 
C^aiT®,  209 

Chary  bdisTysi 
Chatramotit®, 

Ciiattl,  ^4 
Cbauci.6^ 
Chclidon!®, 
CUelidonlum,  I*r.,  126 
Cbeloualas,  Pr.,  9^ 
Chelonides,  I., 
Chelonites,  Sin.,  444 
Cbemmls,  278 
Chersongsus  Anrea.  69 
Chorsoriesus  Cimbrica, 
66? 

Cbersonesus  Magna, 
292*291 

Chc‘r&oncsu8  Tan  rica, 
68i 

Chorsonesus  'Phraclca, 
126 

Cheruscl,  6^ 
(Jliimffira,  "Ms.,  l26 
Cliimerium,  Pr.  m 
ChinSla{?h,  FL,  io8 
Chino,  commerce  with, 
li 

Chinnereth,  L.,  ii[2 
Chios,  1^  HI 
Olu)u^s,FL(Su8lan.), 
215 

Choaspos,  FL  (Paro- 
pam.),  292 
Cboche,  214 
Cliocs,  FL.  242 
Chon®,  199 
Cliones,  585 
Chorasmtir246 
Chorazin,  193 
Clmr/enc,  224 
ChreU's,  FFTtii 
Chrysa,  100 
Chrysas,  Fl,  £92 
Chrysop<jlls. 
Clirj'sorrhoas,  Fl., 
Chun,  m 
Claca,  142 
Ciabrus,  FL,  678 
Ciliili®,  632 
Clbotus,  148 
, Clbyra,  145 
Clcflnes,  128 
Clerium,  ?66 
Cilbi&ni  Campi,  icy 
Cilicia,  i?o 
CllicI®  Pori®,  112 
Cilicium  Mare,  ^ 
Clmbrl,  6^ 

Cimbrica,  661 
plinbrr»rum,  Pr.,  662 
Cimluius,  Ms.,  £0£ 
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CTVXERIAKa 

Cimmerians  zi 
Cimmeril,  6kl 
ClmSlis,  153 
CimdloB.  'it74"8 
CliiiiruH, 

Cingulum,  ^ ' 
Cinyps,  FI.,  2q6 
CircfiDum.  Pr.,  4B7 
Circeii, 

Circesluin,  2^ 

Cirna,  Als., 

Cirphis,  AJs,,  i88 
Cirrha,  mi 
Ciria,  io^ 

Cissia,  216 

Cithfcron,  Ms.,  i^i. 

^ W 
CtitniD, 

Cius,  i_y 
Cladcus,  FI..  446 
Clampc-tia,  5^ 

Clanis,  FI.,  505  . 
Claniiis,  FL,  ^64 
Clarenna,  (y^ 

Clams,  LLQ 
Clossi.s  sQo 
Clastidiiim,  £oi 
Clatemn,’  501 
Clauda,  L,  ^ 
Claudiopdlis,  155 
ClazomCnn;, 

Cleldcs,  1^  H7 
CleitaR'bus,  ^ 

Cleltor, 

Cledna*,  |Q4 
Climates,  di 
Climax,  Ms., 
Clliumnus,  tl., 

Ciota,  /Kst,,  0^ 
Clunia,  624 

Clusinus 
Clusium,  909 
Clypea, 

Cneinidofi,  Pr., 

Cnemis  Ms.,  i;i, jq? 
Cuidns,  Ufi 
Cnossns,  4^ 

Cwlie,  214 
Cocyuis,  FI.,  370 
Codamis,  Sin.,  21I 
Coele  Syria,  lii 
Cmllus,  Ms.,  s?4 
Coenopbnirlum,  f I? 
Colania,  6sq 
Oilchicus,  Sin..  2^0 
Colcliis,  lis 
CoUups  Mapms,  106 
Coloc,  L.,  ^ 

Colonlu,  6s  t 
ColoTiia  Agrippina,  64^ 
Colonia  i-Aiu^tiis,  644 
Coldnus,  416 
CulOpbon, 

Colosste,  14^ 
ColubrarisTj  6?6 
Coro&na  Anroa,  142 
ComaTia  Pontica, 
Comarta,  2;o 


Oomaria,  I*r.,  250 
Comod&rura,  Mta.,  34 
Commageoe,  i6| 
Compsa,  5^  • 

Comum,  498 
Conc&ni,  62j 
Ccnflupnics  642 
Cooii,  61J 
Conop*;,  3^ 
Conovlum,  656 
Continental  divisions, 
26.  2<>,  46 
Consentia,  5^ 
ConsUintina,  306 
ConstantinopAlis,  331 
Contade^idus,  FI.,  ^ 
Contesiani,  dtp 
Cuntoporla,  4 3Q 
Con8lantla(Cypr.),  1 38 
Constantia  (Mesop.), 
209 

Contra  Pselcis.  ^ 
Contn-bln,  625 
Convallis,  311 
ConvSnaj,  ^ 

Copa»,  404 
Copdis,  3q8 
Coplien,  FL,  242 
Coplae,  582 
Coprates,  Fl^  Zi5 
Coptos,  278 
Cora.  549 

Coracesiuro,  Pr , 1 3*? 
CorSlis,  K,  ^ 

Coralla,  lY.,  Li8 
Corassljc,  nj 
Corax,  Ms . 382 
Coraxlcl,  Mts.,  2iO 
Oorbeus,  U2 
Corcyra,  T^j 
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Corcyra  Nigra^ 
Cord&ba,  6u 
Corfinium,  ^24 
Corinium,  6^4 
Corinthia,  432 
Corluthi&cns,  Sin.,  3S2 
Corinthus, 

Coridli,  598 
CoriondiTMa 
Coritani.  641 
Coniavli,  6^t.  659 
Conuis,  6qS  ' 
CorSne,  451 
Coronea,  4^ 

CorSniis,  Ms.,  238 
Cors^,  6c^ 

Corsica,  608 
Corslopitum,  6£i 
ConOna,  yo8 
Coru,  Pr.,  dii 
Cor>%  Pr.,  2^0 
Coryclum  Antrum 
(ClliC.),  132 
Corycium  Antrum 
(IMph.)  J9D 
Corjeus,  als.,  104 
Corycus,  I*r.  (Cilic.), 
LU 


Corycus,  Pr.  (CreL), 

4ia 

Coryphaaium,  Pr.,  4^0 
Corys,  FI.,  ^2 
(3os,  1 , 1 21 
Cosa,  5^  • 

CosetunC  6iq 
Cossi^a,  245 
Cosyra, 

Cothon,  301 
Cotiia>  Alpes,  486 
Cottiara,  2^0 
Cutliaris,  TT,  ^ 
CotyOra,  160 
Cragufi,  Ms.,  izy 
Cmnii,  380 
(Yauon, 

Crater,  564 
Crates,  £2 

Cratiiis,  FI.  (Acliai.), 

CratBs,  FI.  (Lucan.), 
580 

Crathls,  Ms.,  470 
Cremastc,  im 
Creingra.  FL,  yo6 
Crenuia,  145 
CremOna,  4q8 
Crcmonls  Jugiim,  486 
CVenff*.  478 
Crenides,  442 
Greta,  I.,  47Q 
CYetans,  Maritime 
power  of,  id 
Creticum  Mare,  416 
Cretop^lis,  145 
CreuslB,  403 
Crissa,  39? 

Cris8fi*us,  Sin.,  3^ 
CrIthSte,  476 
Criu  MetOpon,  Pr„  470 
Crobyil.  678 
Croc^ilophlis,  274 
Crocylium,  3^ 
Crommyon,  446 
Crommyon,  Pt7  W7 
Cronius,  Ms.,  44& 
Croton,  485 
Crustumerimn,  jfe 
Ctesias,  40 
Cteslphon,  12a 
Ctimfine,  367 
Cuarius,  FL,  4^ 

(hida,  n.,  diB 
Cuime,  ^6? 

Cumamw,  .Sin,,  487 
Ciinaxa,  214 
Cunens,  du 
Copra  MaritTma,  418 
Cures,  ill 
CurCtes,  4^ 

Curias,  IY„  143 
Cusli,  7 

Cutatislum,  239 
Cutiliie,  521 
CyamosoruB,  Fl.,  592 
•Cj'anesB,  ^ 446 
CySthus,  FL,  484 


DABOniUB, 

Cybistra,  142 
j Cycliiles,  425 
Cyclobdrus,  el.,  408 
Cydnus,  FL,  134 
Cydonia,  480 
CyUgne,  447 
j.Cj'llene,  Mit,  470 
‘^Cyllgnes,  Sin.,  444 
Cyme,  99 
Cyn®tha,  476 
Cynetes,  44 
Cynop61is,  271 
Cynosarges,  417 
Oyno.scepbfila?.  364 
Cynofisgma,  144 
Cynossema,  lY.,  442 
Cynosura,  lY.,  407 
C^ynuria,  4^ 

Cynthus,  Ms.,  427 
(?ynu8,  3 <36 
CyparisslaT  452 
t'yparlsatmn,  Pr.,  450 
Cyparlssiiis.  Sin.,  444 
Cyjmjs,  Lj  146 
Cyraunis,  L*  49 
Cyrenaica,  290 
CyrOne,  292 
CiTesch&ta,  246 
Cyreti®,  366 
Cymus,  Li  6q8 
Cyro|>6U8,  246 

CyrrhestloeTmi 
Cyrus,  FL,  224 
Cythgra,  L,  461 
Cythnos,  I.,  426 
Cytinium.  4^ 
Cytorus,  Ms.,  146 
Cyzicus,  L,  95 

D. 

Pachinabades,  lyo 
Daci,  d79 
Dacia,  679 

Dacia  AureliSnl,  678 
I^fila,  125 
Daimachus,  42 
Daix,  Fl,  77 
Dalmftt®,  674 
Dalmatia,  5^ 
Daiua8cU8.~i0g 
Damassi,  Mw.,  74 
Damasies,  2d 
Damnii,  650 

DamnoniCdil 
Damnonium,  Pr,,  6^ 
I>an,  198 
Dan  (Tnbe),  idd 
Danilla,  142 
Danastrls,  Fl.,  324 
I^nuhius,  FL.  420 
I Ihinnm, 

Daplmus,  396 
I iNir&dax,  FL,  224 
j Dar&dus,  FL,  31 1 
1 Dardanis,  Pr.,92 
j Dardanns.  96 
I Dargldus,  244 
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DABGOVANES. 

DATfo^inSnos,  FL,  245 
Darini, 

Dascusa,  142 
Dascylinm,  1^5 
IMulis, 

Daunii,  ^74 
DecaiitjpT^^ 
DecapOlis,  2^^ 
DccoIG.i,  413 
]>eciini&ti'B  Agri,  6^ 
Dedan,  8 
I>elre,  iM 
DeMum,  40; 

DpIos,  Li  4y 

?8<j 

Delphinium,  m 
l>eUu,  2^ 

Denigta?,  6n 
Domctrias,  }6? 
Demetrius  oTSccpsis, 

, 

Democritus,  ^ 

I>erbo,  lb 
Dcrrhia, 

Dertomi,  $oj 
DertOsA,  020 
Dcucalcdonius  Ocea> 
nu8,  658 
Deva,  6i4 
DeveltUH,  jjj 
Dexlppiis,  ^ 
Diablintes,  6]^ 
l>idnlum,  Pr,,  ^ 
Uiciert, 

Dicffiarciiia,  ;66 
Dlca'arclms.  ^ 
DicseopolU, 

Dicto,  Ms.,  47Q 
Dictynnaeum.  Pr.,  479 
Digcntia,  F\.,  S20 
Didj^me, 

DinarSium,  Pr.,  ijj 
Dindymus,  Ms.,  147, 

ISO 

Piocapsgrea,  1<>8 
l>lolcua.  4U 
Dionysius  of  Miletus, 
lb 

Dionysius  Pericgetes, 
67 

Dloscoriiia,  22Q 
Dioscorld  is  Tnsul®,  1 74 
Diospdlis.  liiu 
Dium  (EuIxb.),  424 
Dium  (Maced  ),  ^ 
Divoilurum,  6^ 
Divdua,  6} } 

Do&nas,  FI.,  76 
IX>bC*rus,  ^46 
J>obunl,  657 
Dodonim,  4 
Dod('ca.sch<euus,  28s 
Dodona, 

DolTchc, 

Dolopia, 

I>or,  Li 
IX>res,  ?54 
l\>rIa8.TT7,  ^ 


6flJ 


ADONIS. 


EPIFHANIA. 


EVBVUS. 


Doris.  186 
irariscus,  ui 
Doril®um.  148 
Dos&ron,  2«0 
Itothan, 

Draam,  Ms.,  ^ 
Drangiana,  24? 
jlrapsftca. 

Dravus,  FLTo70 
DrepSne,  lyy 
Hrepanum,  MI 
DrepAiium,  IV. 

(Acliai.),  440 
Dn'psa,  ^ 
firilo,  FiTB?? 

Drinus,  FUT^i 
Driienlla,  FIT^om 
Dryir.wa,  pu 
I)ryn®mCtum,  141 
Dubis,  FI.  6|3 
Dubris.  ^ 
Dulichiunj,  j7g 
Dumtia,  666  • 

Dtinuin,  661 
Dunum,  Sin.,  649 
Dura,  209 
DnraiiTui  FI..  6ji 
Duria,  FL,  496 
Durius,  Bl.,  610 
Durnovnrla,  655 
Imrobriva*,  6tt 
Durocatalaunum,  644 
rmrocornovium,  654 
Durocortftrum,  644 
Durollpons.  655 
lHirQ8lC>ruin.~578 
Durotrigos,  6£t 
DurovemuroT^ii 

r>yardanes,  fh.,  ^ 
Dyme,  442 
J>yrrha5niim,  67s 
Dj'sOroo,  Ms.,  ifj 

E. 

Earth,  Formation,  Po- 
sition, Si2e,  and 
Form  of  tt*e,  ^ ^ 
Earthquakes,  6& 

Ebal,  Ms.,  194 
Kblana,  6^ 

Kblani,  66o 
Ebora, 

Eborilciim,  6^4 
fn)rodunum.  6n 
Ehudes,  L,  6s8 
Ebu  rones,  6^9 
EburovIcesTum 
Eb(isus,.Li  620 
EebatSna,  2?g 
Echlnades,  7tT379 
Echinus, 

Eden,  2 

Edesaa  (Maced.),  146 
fMessa  ( Meaopo  t.),2og 
Kdetani,  619 
Etiom,  S 
EdOnis,  140 


Edrei,  2oj 
Egesta,6oi 
ICguatia,  ^76 
Egnatla,  Via,  J4" 
Won,  ys 
EkronrT86 
El®a,  39 
EIsudCMs-,  449 

El®us  (.Etol.),  J84 
Elans  (Thrac.),  m 
Klatea,  J94 
Elatb,  3^ 

Elatus,  Ms., 

Elaver,  Ft,  611 
KlSa,  5^ 

Kleatics,  rj 
Flleailcus,  Sin.,  92 
Elegia,  22£ 
Elephantine,  E,  2^ 
Klcusis,  418 
Kleuth?r»,  419 
Eleuthorocillces,  tu 
Eleiilbgrus,  FI.,  168 
ElimlOtis. J41 
Klis,  44?  ff. 

Elis,  Town,  44 > 
Klishab,  4 
Kll&tar,  11 
Klusa,  6i2 
Elusates,  6ti 
Elymipi,  216 
Klymais,  2h 
Eiymi,  532 
Elysium,  iB 
Einathia,  ^40 
Km^sa, 

Eromaus, 

Emodi,  Mts.,  71 
Empedocles,  60 
Emporia,  621 
Endor,  197 
Engedi,~i8c 
Engyum7M4 
Enipcus,  FI ..  2^9 
Enna,  6o| 

Enoch,  2 
Enttpe,  459 
EnrOgel, 

Kntella,  604 
I'x^trdsea,  yi 
Epictetus,  148 
Epel,  ^ 

EpSum,  448 
Ephesus,  109 
Kphorns,  49 
Ephraim,  Ms.,  13; 
Kphyra  (El.),  447 
Ephyra  (Epir.), 
Epicurus,  60 
Epidanmus,  b^ 
Epidaurus  (Ai^ol.), 
467 

Epuiaunts  nilyr.) , 67 
Epidaurus  Lini6ra,4^ 
Epidii,  6$o 
Epidiom,  IV.,  659 
Epiphania  (OllI^,  n] 
Kpipliania  (Syr.),  1^ 


Epipblffi,  533 
Epirus,  IT. 
Epitalium,  448 
Kporedia,  499 
fkiuator,  fix 
Equus  Tuticus,  427 
Eratosthenes,  46,  Ql 
Erasinus,  Fl.,^j 
Erdini,  6^ 

Ercch,  L2 
Krechihgum,  411 
ErembI,  13 
Eressus,  mi 
Eretria  (Euboe.),  424 
Eretria(  rhessttl.),  164 
Eretum,  sh 
Ericusa,  60? 
Eridanu87Tl.,488 
Eridanus.  FI.,  22^  i? 
Erigon,  Fl„  408 
Erymanthus,  H. 

(Arcad  ).  471 
Erymanthus,  FI. 

(Drang.),  24? 
Erymanthus,  Ms.,  47c 
Kriueus,  ^ 

Eritiuni,  7^ 

Erytheia,  21 
Erythr®  (Boeot.),  4^ 
P'rytlir®  (Locr.), 
Kryihr®  (Ion.\  108 
Eryibrfpum  Mare,  ^ 
Kryx,  6qq 
Eryx,  Ms.,  531 
KsdruSlon, 
Esqullinus,'!^.,  ^>4 
Kteocetum,  6^5 
Eteonus,  40? 

Etesian  winds,  66 
Etbam,  ^ 

Ethiopia,  7 
Etruria,  ;<M 
Etrusci,  yo6 
Kubtea,  L,  422 
Eudoxus  oft^idus,  41 
Euganei,  493,669 
Euhemerus,  42 
Eulaus.  Fi„  2iS 
Eumenio,  iy> 
EuonymusTX,  60  y 
Kupalium,  i86 
Eupatorium.  68| 
Euphrates,  FI.,  75 
Euripus,  422 
EurSmus,  i22 
Europa,  ff. 
Eurdpos,  ?46 
Eurolas,  FI.,  4^5 
EurymSdon,  FI.,  uo 
KurymCna,  ^67 
Eurytanes,  ?Tt 
Kuthymenes,  44 
Eutresis,  40) 

Euxinus  Pontus,  ^ 
Evas,  Ms.,  4ii 
Evaspla,  Fl.,  242 
Evgniis,  FI.  (iEtol.), 

ill 
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CRliMAXlI. 

uaLiacHuN. 

BERAOLEA. 

Kvgnus,  FI. 

Galatia,  150  fT. 

Gerontbr®,  460 

Haliartus,  401 

Ezion-Geber,  5 

Gul&sus.  H..  ^*:B 

Gerrha,  174 
( t«?rrhu8,'TT.,  i2 
Gcmndu,  622 
Oesnri&cmn,  646 

Halicarnassus,  iiq 

E 

GnliliBa,  ^ 
OallaKii,  Si 
Oftllesius,  Ms.,  104 

Halicyie,  604 
Hallzunes.  ^ 
Halunuc'sus,  i^ 

KmsulaR,  ^oB 

Galti,  62Q 

GeUe,  679 

Halus,  ^64 
Halycus,  Fl.,  592 

KutacrSuum.  «2i 

Gallia,  62*7  fT. 

Gallia  Braccaia.  628 

Gilioah,  188 

1 nl*Tii.  510 

Gil»eon,  188 

Halys.  Fl.,  83 

Kulisci.  ^10 

Gallia  Cl.'^lpina.  4Qf 

Giblites,  u 

Hamath,  lo 

Kanuni  Kortuiiie, 

Gallia  CUpadatia,  40^ 

Gigonis,  l'r„  nS 

Hamaxubti,  68 z 

Futisfciiiopdlls,  142 

Gallia  Coniatii,  628 

Gihun,  Fl.  2 

Humaxitus,  loo 

Favc  ntfa,  501 

Gallia  J'ransalpina, 

Gilboa,  Ms . iq6 

Hanes,  3 

Kclslna,  ?oo 

(lilead,  Ms.,  n8 

Han  no,  45  ' 

Ferentimim  (Etrur.), 

Gallia  TranspaUana, 

Gilgal,  187 

Haran,  u 

ill 

GiSfia  Ulterior,  628 

Giligamniie,  5^  '200 
Gindiiiies.  10,  206 

Hannozlca,  229 

Fprcnilimm  (I-At.), 

Harnmza,  241 

m 

GaUIcum  Fret.,  ?n 

Gir,  Fl.,  Ill 

Hnrpasus,  Tl7,  u6 

Fi*roniaj  Liicus,  ^12 

Gal  Unis,  Fl„  Jufi 

Girgashites,  l8i 

Han>inna.  448 

Keammiiim.  ^12 

(laliogra'via.  ko 

Girglri,  JLs.,  510 

llazor,  9 

Ficnloa,  ?(>o 

Gangani  (Hil>ern.),66o 

Glevuni,  6?6 

Hebrews,  Geographi- 
cal knowledge  of 

FidCna?,  ?6o 

Gantraul  Hml.').  2<io 

Globes,  Invention  of, 

nrmiim,  ?i8 

Gangarida',  250 

62 

tbo,  1 ff 

FisccUus,TilB..  ??! 

Ganeo.  2?i 

Glyppiiq  ^ 
Gnatia,  ^76 
Gno^us^Bi 

Hehrou,  i8^ 

Flaminia  Via,  ii6  5^ 

(raiiKPs.  Fl..  rO 

llebnis,  H..  t27 

FlanatXcus.  Sin..  6*4 

Gangtitlcus,  Sin.,  69 

Hebrides.  1«  6?o 

Flavla  Csesariensis, 

Gangitas.  Fl..  ?47 

Golmnnium,  656 

llecauvus  of  Miletus, 

6^1 

Gangru,  152 

GugarCnr,  Hi 

26 

Hovo,  I/.,  622 

(iannaria,  l*r„  in 

Golgi,  1J8 

Hcoitompylos,  242 

FW‘vum  Ostium,  642 

Garania,  512 

Giunuili. 

Hellxm,  m 

FlorPiilia,  508 

Garamaiites,  }ti 

Gonni, 

Hclfina,  1.,  422 

Formla*, 

Garganus,  M.s , 

Gordvivi.  Mu..  74.  22 1 

HcUce,  442 
lldIccn.'Ms..  ??i.  un 

Foruiiu,  FI., 

Gargara,  Ms., 

GordyCiie,  224 
Oortyiia,  4?i 

U2 

Giirriiucim.s  Fu  <140 
Gitniniim,  Fl.  &2q,  b}  i 

HiliopOlis  (.Kgypt.) 

I'ortim  Cornelii.  501 

Goshen,  j 
(h»zan,  FL,  u 

272 

Furuni  JuIIi  (Gall.), 

trath,  18b 

Meliofi5lis  (Svr.).  i6? 

6j6 

Gaugnmeta,  220 

GraK:l.  !4Q 

Melisson.  FL.  471 

Fornm  Jiilii  (V'cncl.), 

Gauiomtis,  202 

Gra*da,  ff. 

tiraiaj  ATpes,  486 
Grampius,  Ms..  659 

ilelianicus,  26 

404 

Gaums,  Ms.,  5^ 

Hellas,  ^48 

Fosta  \ trubiaiio,  B42 

Gaiizaca.  24! 

ilellenrs,  HI 

Fo8s;»  rndaiia.  ?si 

Gaza  (Med.\  2?q 

(7nuiTcus,  Fl , 9i 

HeUenor^Us. 

Fraud,  6C^ 

Gaza  (Faltt'St.),  i86 

GravUca*.  sn 

Hcllopontus,  69 
Hellom^num,  t8o 

Frcpella?, 

Gaziira,  2}Q 
Gaziura,  iw 

Greeks,  Colonics  of 

FreeSiia-,  ^I2 

tlic,  Z4 

Hcllopla,  22 

Frciitiini.  527 

Geba,  i88 

Grfon,  Ms.,  ui 

Hclmamica.  6ih 

I 'rpiito,  FI.  ^-!4 

Gctirosia,  2^? 

Gruuiouiuin, 

HclOnnii,  60} 

I'rigiduB,  FI..  402 

Gl  ia,  508 
Gela,  Fl  5QQ 

Gryuium,  iqq 

Helorus.  FL.  601 

Frisii,  66i 

Gugemi,  64; 

Helos,  4S9 

Frusluo,  5 so 
Fm  lnus.  Li7  52i 

GelSrii,  55 

Gurseus.  FL.  242 

HelOtes.  4S6 

Gcniinus  il 

Gvuros,  I..  428 

Hclvcamai,  66| 

f undl.  557 

Fun-fila;  (^udliuc,  526 

Gcnabuin,  ^ 

GjTnncsia*,  1.,  625 

Helvelli,  642 

Gonauni,  66g 

Gvmnias,  227 

liens,  l2 

0 

Gub&Ii.  611 

Qcnncsarclh,  L.,  iBo 
Genua,  $oi 
OenCisus,  FI.,  ^ 
Oira*.stus,  425 
Gcrajstus,  li*  42? 
GeranCa,  Ms.,  429, 4}j 
Gemjia,  201 
Gerasus,  FL,  659 
Gcrenla,  4?o 

Gyndes,  Fl.,  12, 122 
Gyrtou, 

(jythlum,  4^8 
Gyzantes.  299 

HenCtl,^^ 

Henna, 

Hephiesstia,  n> 
HephffHlia?,  L.  6oq 

Gabii,  s6o 

Gabrantuic5ntm,  Sin., 
64<i 

Gad,  200 
(iadfirn,  2oi 

H. 

Habor,  ll 

HepLui5mis,  272 
Hertea,  4^? 
Hera*um,  4^ 
Hera'um,  tv7,  4?^ 
Herad,  Mts.,  590 

GadSni.  6>q 

Gergcsa,  2QI 

ILkFs,  21 

Hadria,  4(>o,  jxS 
Hadrianopoils,  Hi 

llfrai  le.i.  i;8i 

<ia<]«'8,  614 

Gorgovia. 

Her.ich'a  ad  I^itmuui, 

Gadira.614 

GiTlzitn,  Ms..  IQ4 

U2 

Gatiitanimi  VrH..6n 

Gmnn,  U2 

Hadnimetmn,  iol 

Heraclea  l.ynceslls 

Or'suk,  Fl.,  iiii 

Gcrmnui,  662 

Hienius.  Ms..  ti8.  <2c 

146 

Ga'tull,  }i  i 

Gemiaiiia,  6£a  IT. 

Hagjirones.  9 

Heraclea  Mln5a.  fv-in 

Galadni*.  246 

Qennaniciim  Mare.n  *i 

Hiilgsa,  604 

Ifpraclca  I’erinthus 

Galiliiv,  iji 

Gennanii,  57 

llulimnion,  Fl.,  ; ?9 
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UERACLEA. 

Heraclea  Poutica, 
Ueraclea  Sintloa, 
Heraclea  Trachinea, 
iM 

Heraclcop^lis  Miigna, 

Hcradeuni,  158 
HeraclidfS  of  IVntus, 

iii46 

IleracTTtus,  ^ 
Herbita,  6^ 
Horculuneiim.  52! 
HerciUla  Areiue,  zqi 
lierculis  Colmumu, 

ii6 

HcrculU,  Pr.,  ;o8 
Herciiiis,  I’r.  (iUil.)t 

llerclilis,  Pr.  (Mail- 
ret.),  }o8 

Herciilis  Silva,  ^ 
Hercynia  Sylva,  ?2o 
Herdonia,  576 
Hermaeus,  Sin.,  ^ 
Herman tlca,  6i  8 
Hermhiius,  Ms.,  dm 
Hermiftue.  468 
HermiOnes,  (162 
Hcnnoii,  Ms.,  178 
Heimuiithis,  ^7 
Hermopdlis  ~Alagna, 

m. 

Hermopolis  Parva,  270 
Henimiuluri. 

Hernms,  FI.,  105 
Hernlci, 

Herodion,  i8y 
llcrodorus,"^ 
Herodotus,  id  ff,  di 
llerubi^dlis.  272 

Herubpolites,  Sin.,  ^ 
Ile>iotl,  11 
Hcsbbon,  201 
He.-peria,  484.  dm 
Hespgrides,  2^ 
Hesperidea,  Gardt  n of 
the,  11 

Hesperion  Coras,  ill 
HestiiEOti.s  ;di 
Hibrnua,  <.6o 
Hiddekel,  7,  76 
Hiera,  ^ 

Htera,  ^caiulmis,  28; 
HhrapdlU  (Phryg.), 
M9 

Hierapdlls  (Syr  ),  164 
HicTasus,  FI.,  67Q 
Hteromax,  FI.,  200 
Hieron,  Pr„ 
Uieruuymus  olCurdta, 
ii 

Hierosolyma,  189 
HilleviOues,  66? 
Himeru,  FI.,  5^ 
Himera,  602 
HimUc'u,  44 
Ilippalu.s  ^ 
Hipparchus,  ^ 


lAPYDES. 

HIppemolgi,  2Q 
Hippi,  Pr.,  ^ ! 

Hippld,  Mts.,  ^ i 

Hippo  IHarrhytus,  . 

Hippo  Hegius,  22^ 
Hippocrates  of  Cos,  id 
Hippocreitc,  ?g7 
Hippocfira,  250 
Hippuiaus,  Pr., 
Hipponiaies,  Sin.,  487 
Htpponium, 
llirpinl,  125 
Hisp&lls,  6i< 

HispiUiia,  6oq  ff. 
Hispcllam, 

Histonlum,  ^28 
Histriu,  491 
Hitiites,  1H2 
Hivite.s,  litz 
Homer,  i_i  ff. 

Hom6le, 

Hor,  Ms.,  17} 

Hyampea, 

HyuuipOlis,  }Q4 
llybla,  sgd 
Hybla  Mi^jor,  602 
Hyda-spes,  FI.,  76 
HydraStes,  FI.,  76 
Hydre.i,  4^ 

Hydi'us,  Hydruntum, 

Hyl»thu8,  Fl.. 

Hyle,  404 
Hylica,  2^8 
Hymettus,  Ms.,  406 
Hypacyris,  Fl.,  22 
Hypfinti,  ^8 
HypanU,  rT,  76 
Hypau,  2^ 
HyiiatorirMs., 
Hyperesia,  441 
Hyperborean.^,  iij  dd 
HyjxTborei,  Mts.,  74 
Hypliantium,  Ms , 298 
Hyphasis,  Fl.,  76 
1 flypius,  Fl..  Ill 
Hyp»sas,  Fl.,  >q2 
llyrcaiiia,  244 
Hyreanium^are,  70 
Hyrgis,  Fl.,  22 
Hyrla,  179 
Hyria,  L., 

Hynnine,  447 
Hysi«  f Algol.),  4^ 
Hysiai  402 
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Jabbok,  Fl„  2qq 
Jabesh'Gilead,  2oi 
Jacca,  622 
Jaccetuni,  dll 
ladera,  67; 
lalfBua,  12; 

Jumna,  dio 
Janicuius,  Ms.,  £2^ 
lapj^dcs,  671 
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lapygia,  £77 
lapygiiiin,  Pr.,  487 
iardauus,  Fl.,  479 
Jusonium.  Pi*.,  1 s8 
Jasonius,  AIs.,  2_l8 
, lassius,  Sill.,  i_LS 
iassus,  LUi 
Javan,  4 
Javan  (Arab.),  S 
Jaxaries,  Fl.,  77 
i azy  ge.s  M e tunas  t io, 

6*8i 

lU  rla,  22Q,  dm 
IheriLs,  Fl.,  dio 
Icarium  Mure,  ^ 
Uftrus,  UJ 
Icauims,  FL,  629 
Icgiii,  6£I 
Ichiise,  2£29 
Ichnuso, 

Ichthyophagl,  2^  2^ 
Ichtliys,  Pr.,  444 
Iconium,  14} 

Jcusiuni,  ^ 

Ictis,  L,  diS 
Ida,  Ms.  (Orel.),  479 
Ida,  Ma.  ( ys.),  ^ 
Idomene, 

Idubedii,  Ms^  dm 
Jduinanta,  FL,  649 
Jebus,  189 
Icna  ^£iir,  659 
Jericho,  ^ 
lerne,  6cq 
JemiiaTFi.,  66q 
Jerusalem,  189 
Jesreel,  ^ 

Igllgiii,  229 
Iguvfmn,  £i6 
llcrcadnes,  619 
llerda,  di2 
Ilergetes,  d2  * 
ilipa,  did 
llipdla,  .Ms.,  dm 
Ilis&iis,  FL,  408,  409 
ilium.  96 

lUibfiris  (UolL),  624 
lllib^ris,  ili>pun.).  did 
lllidtanus.  Sin.,  dii 
lUiturgis,  ^ 

Illyria,  lllyiicum,  673 
lllyrii,  6^ 

Illyria  Butb&ra,  6^ 
Illyria  Gnec-a,  (j^ 
llV4l,  J.,  ^12 
Ini&us,  Ms.»  74 
iinbro.s  I.,  lid 
Ini^us,  Ms.,  £^ 
liiarcliu.H,  FL,  462 
Inarime,  £71 
India,  ii  40,  42,  25a 
IndicusOce&nuB,  69 
Indigetes,  619 
Indoscyibrt?,  2£0 
Indus,  FL,  7d 
Indus,  FL  (Car.),  lid 
Inessa,  604 
InlSruufMare,  215 


JCLtA  EisycA. 

IngjevOnes,  6^ 
Ingaiini,  502 
Insdni,  Mt^  607 
Insubres,  497 
InteniHlil,  ^2 
Interamna.  S16.  549 
Internum  Mare,  ^ 
IntenKiia,  £2i 
Intiblli,  did 
lo,  Wanderings  of,  22 
TcTl  }o9 

loleus,  2^ 

Jomanes,  FL,  76 
lomniuin,  Pr.,  jo 
Jones,  j£4 
Ionia,  104 
loniunTMare,  215 
Joppa,  1^ 

Jordan.  Fl.,  ^ 

Ins,  Li  478 
Jovdvus^'L,  670 
Jovis,  Ms.,  299 
Ipsus,  ^ 

Ira,  419,  452 
Irasa,  ;o 

IrenopSlI^,  122 
[ IrLs,  FL,  I£8 
is,  2C9 

U&cd,  FL,  649 
Istimninm,  Pr.,  ddQ 
Isdra,  FL,  634,  djQ 
isaura,  ^4 
Isauria,  142 
Isca  Damnoniorum 
6s6 

Isca  Siluruni,  654 
Iscbulis,  6s6 
Isiuudu,  146 
lsiniru.s,  jjz 
Ismarus,  Ms.,  126 
isniCnus,  FL,  4^ 
Ispaduna,  ijj 
Issa,  ^ 

Isssicbar,  195 
l&sed6nes.  272 
Issicus,  Sin.,  134 
Issus,  176 
lataevoues,  663 
Ister,  FL,  320 
Istone,  2Ii 
1 stria,  491 
Italia,  483  ff. 
iiallca,  6i£ 
itiluus,  480 
ith&ca,  1..  i8q 
It  borne,  166 
Ithome,  Ms.,  471 
Ithoria,  3^ 
Itineraries,  £8 
iiius  I'ortUH,  646 
iibnus,  266 
I tuna,  649 

Ituraea,  }02 
Judab,  i8; 

Juda^  i8t 
Julia  Oami>estns.  210 
Julia  CXinsiumii,  310 
j Julia  Libycu,  dzz 
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JULIA  ALPES. 

Juli»  Alpes,  486 
Julins,  ig*7 
Juliobboa, 

JuIionm^vS,  6^ 

JuliopjJlTs. 

Julium  Camlt'um,  ^94 
Junonia,  1.,  ni 
JuiiOnis,  Pr.,  all 
Jura,  Ms.,  628 
Juvaviim.  6*70 
Juvoma,  660 
lyrcae,  15 

K. 

Kedar.  9 

Kedesh'Naphthali,  i<^ 
Kedron,  FI., 

Kcnath,  2o? 

Kerioib,  ZQl 
KirJath-Ji'arim,  i8S 
Kir-Moab,  202 
Kishon,  FI.  iq6 
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Ijibeatis,  L.,  634 
lAibIcum.  555 
Labra'.ida,  LII 
IwAbuUs,  Mb.,  2^ 
Lact*d®raon,  456 
I.ACPria,  i66 
I^dichish,  i8y 
LaciniumTPr.,  48? 
Jjacmoii,  Ms.,  150 
Laconia,  451  fT. 
Laconicus,  Sin.,  152 
LacUrius,  Ms.,  y6i 
Ladon.  Fi.,  444 
610 

l^atrygonia,  21 
Lsevi,  407 
lAikes,  ^ 

Laletfini,  6iq 
Ldinbese.  ?o6 
Lamia,  j6f 
I.Ampo,  481 
Lampeii,  Ms.,  470 
Lampella,  s8*7 
Lampsuc'us,  95 
lAuniis,  FL,  ijj 
l^and,  I'crms  relating 
to,  61 

Langobardi,  664 
l^inuvinm,  558 
Liuxiic&i  Combosta, 
144 

Laodic-ea  ad  Lycum, 

Ija^ii'^  ad  Mare,  164 
Ijaodicene,  16? 
Lap€tbu8,  1 18 
l^phystlnm.  Ms.,  193 
IjipUhas,  FI.,  441 
l^uppa.  4^ 

I Aranda.  244 
lAidce,  250 
lATimim,  534 
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lArlaaa,  ?5? 
luirissa  Crema.ste, 
Larissa  (Mys.),  100 
Lori&sa  ( rheasal.),  t6? 
Lari»auH,  Fl.,  4^ 
I.«arius,  L.,  48Q 
lAirymna,  401 
Lus.  4^Q 
Ijasiea,  482 
Lasiun,  43 
lAthon,  F 1^  ^ 
lAtina  9^ 
l.AtIiii,  511 
1.Atiliidc,  61 
l.Atium,  529  ff. 
LatnilcusTSin..  115 
LaimuB.  Ms..  115 
l4»U4)6li8,  233 
lAurenium,  556 
l.Auiiacum, 

Lauiium,  Ms.,  403 
l.AtU,  581 
I>aiis,  580 
Laus  Pompeii,  499 
LautiU®,  556 
Invents,  66i 
lAviiiium.  556 
lAigh,  229 

LebadSa,  n 

I>>b&non,MSs, 
Leb^us,  108 
l4>beu,  4^ 

Lebinibus,  I.,  439 
Lecbtfum,  4jf 
Lectum,  I*r.,  ^ 

Leglo  VJl.  Uemlna, 

].«eil)ethtium.  Ms.,  193 
lAtandrus,  479 
lyclannou i us.  Sin.,  659 
I^manls  Portus,  655 
liemanus,  L.,  629 
Lemnos,  Li  114 
l>emovice8,  6/2 
Length,  Measures  of, 
61 

Ijcontea,  F!„  168 
Leominl,  595 
LeoiitopOlis,  271 
Lepoiitil,  66q 
Leprcom,  447 
Leptls  Magna,  2^ 
Leptis  Parva,  lo; 
Lt'rna,  4^ 
l^eros,  lTi2? 

I^sbos,  1^  mi 
Letopdiis,  270 
443 

Leucadia,  139 
T>euca\  110 
LeUieus,  Fl.  (Car.), 
u6 

I®tb®ua,  Fl.  (Cret.), 


479 

Letlupu 


!tha»us,  Fl. 
sal.),  159 
l>euc5te,“Pp.,  i8o 
Leuce  Come,  136 


(Thes- 


LUCRRTTQg. 

. I>‘uci,  ^ 

! lx*ud,  MU.,  439 
lA^UL'ippus,  25 

1 lAfiicynina,  Pr,  174 
Leucopetra,  Pr.,  4^ 
Leucosyri,  141 
lA^ucotheum,  Pr.,  uo 
Ix'Uotra,  401 
Leuctnim,  459 
Lib.inus,  M si  162 
Libicil.  407 
Lil>oius,  f'l.,  66q 
Libnab,  ^ 

Liburni,  1?^ 

Libtimio,  635 
Liburnldes  insulag,677 
Lll»ya,  254 
Libya  Interior,  210 
Libya  Palus,  ?ii 
Libjcl.  Mis.,  2^ 
Libycum  Mare,  254 
Libyphcenices,  299 
Libyssa,  155 
Lidf,  Ms.,  115 
Ligpr,  FL,  629,  6x1 
laguna.  5^ 
LigustTcus,  Sin.,  486 
Ligyes,  or  Salyes,  14 
Lil^  |8q 
LUyb®um,  600 
LUyi«eum,  Pr.,  592 
Limns,  452 
Limncea,  138 

LlmdiiumToLI 
Limyra,  liB 
Limyrlca.  250 
Limyrus,  Fi.,  127 
Lindum,  654 
Lindus,  125 
Ling6nes  ((ialL),  6x9 
Lingbnes  (ItaU),  493 
Lip&ra,  L.  605 
Llpar^,  1.,  605 
Ijiquentia,  491 
Lii1s,  FL.  489 
Lissa,  L,  637 
Lissus,  o?5 
lateriium,  530 
Liibrus,  Ma,  158 
l-i'7.  51 
Lixus,  iio 
Lixns,  FL.  Xo8 
Locri  Kpicncmidil,  195 
l.ocri  Kpliephyrii,  58b 
Ijocri  Opuntii,  195 
lA>cri  Oz51®,  185 
Locris,  iJ^  ?95 
Ivogographers,  25 
Londinium,  651 
Longitude,  6i 
IjorjTna,  122 
I»toph^i,  19,  296 
Lotupbagitis,  298 
Luca,  507 
Lucania.  580  ff 
Lucensea.  621 
Luceria,  575 
LucreUU^  Ms.i  519 


XACrNIA.  - 
Lucrfnus,  Lj,  5^ 
Lucus  Angiiik,  522 
Lncns  Aiigustf,  624 
Luenllnum,  656 
l/Ugdunensfs,  618 
Lugtluniim,  640  . 
Lugdunum  Batavd* 
rum,  646 

LugdQnum  Convenfi> 
rum.  6ii 
Lugi,  650 
Lugiiviolliim,  654 
Luna,  ^ 

Lun®,  Pr,  486 
Lun®  Montes,  284 
Lun®  Purtua,  503 
Luppia,  FL,  662 
Lusitania,  bib  ff. 
l^utetia,  ^51 
Lycai®itus,  Ml.,  4iq 
Lyiteus,  Ms.,  470 
Lycaonia,  ui 
l^ycostus.  FLi  i 


Lychnidus,  67^ 
-Lyclinitls,  22J 
l.ycbiiltls,  L.  (Ar- 
iiK'n.),  ^ 

Lychiiitis  L.  (Illyr.), 

5y 

Lyda,  nj  (f. 
Lyoopolls, 

Lycia,  nj 
Lyctus,  4^ 

Lyt-us,  FL  (Assyr.), 

m 

Lycus,  Fl.  (PhryK.) 
141 

Lycus,  Fl. (Pont.),  it: 
I.ydda,  iSA 
I.ydia,  ica 
l.ydlaa,Tr.,  ;?o 
l.ygil.  66t 
l.ynoestlii,  Jli 
I.yreeiim,  171 
LyrneasuB,  inn 
Lysimaclila  (£tol  ), 
184 

Lysimachla  (Tbrac.i 
III  » 

Lystra,  144 

M. 

MaarsareB,  211 
Macs,  23,  207 
Macaria,  440 
Maoedbnee,  i4o 
Macedonia,  Mff. 
Macestna,  Fl.,  02 
MaL-hlypn,  200 
Macb^UbT^fi 
Haciatus,  446 
Mttcollcum.  (>6i 
Macoraba,  171 
Mncria,  L,  422 
Mocrubll,  iS.  28t 
.MacrOnes,  1 40 
Macynia,  j8y 
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MADA.I. 

Madai,  5 
Modytus,  112 
Mteander,  FL,  116 
Meen&lu:i,  Ms.,  ^ 
M«^nes,  126 
Ma*5tis  Pulus,  30 
Afaesolia,  ^ 

Mff?soIas,  Ki.,  250 
Magfilxi,  Ms.,  150 
Magd&la,  ^ 
Magdolum,  2*72 
Magna,  ^ 

Magna  Grccia,  s8o 
Magnesia,  ?6i 
Magnesia  ud  Ma»an- 
drum,  in 

Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
129 

Magnum,  Pr.,  (lllsp.), 
(uj. 

Magnum,  Pr.  (Ind.), 
250 

Magnus,  Sin.,  ^ 
Mago,  6?6 
Mahanaim,  201 
Mal^a,  61^ 

Malaiiga,  250 
Maian  Colon,  2^0 
Maloo,  2M 
Malea,  Pr., 
Malcventum,  ^26 
MaliScu.s,  Sin.,  ii2 
Malls, 

MalUea, 

Mailus,  ijU 
Mamps&rua,  Ms.,  2qq 
Mamertliia  Civitas. 
594 

Mauire, 

Manapia,  66r 
Manapii,  6^x3 
Maoasseb,  iq;,  200 
Mancunium.  0s5 
MandalsB,  ^ 
Mandrus,  Ms.,  110 
Mauduria,  £29 
Manes,  jq? 

MantInSa, 

Mamna,  £^2 
Moon,  ^ 

Maps,  fi2 
Maracanda,  2^ 
Maraphii,  n 
Mardthon,  ^18 
Mdrclano(kilis,  6?q 
Marcomanni,  66$ 
Mardi.248 
Marea,  272 
MareStis,  26$ 
Margana, 

Margiana,  244 
Margum,  678 
Margus,  678 
Mariaba,  na 
Mari&na,  6m 
Moriandyni,  H 
Marianus,  Ms.,  6iq 
Idarinus, 


MEGALOPOLIS. 

Maridunum,  656 
Maris,  Fl„  12 
Marisus,  FI.,  6^ 
Marithl,  Mts.,  17? 
Mariilma3  Alpcs,  48; 
Marium,  nS 
Marmarica,  2^ 
MaronSii,  jiQ 
Marpessii,'Ms.,  ^26 
MarrucTui, 
Marruviura,  ^21 
Marsi,  $21 
Marsyabae,  n$ 
I^Iarsyas,  FI.,  147 
Martiana,  L., 
Marundffi,  ^ 

Muriw,  F1..~7^2 
Masada,  18$ 

MasQis,  FU,  12i 
Mas(lor&ius,  Ms.,  241 
MaslihOlus.  FI.,  111 
Mosiiis,  Ms., 

Maspii,  n 
MossaisyTi,  to6 
Massageuc,  i£  244 
Massalia,  616 
Massicytus,  Ms.,  12$ 
Massieiius,  Sin.,  611 
Massilio,  616 
Massyii,  ip6 
Masiusia,  Pr.,  i?6 
Matala,  Pr.,  47Q 
Matieni, 

Maanus,  Ms.,  fQi 
Matium,  66(S 
Matiinus,  FI.,  517 
MatrSna,  FI.,  6jQ 
Matrunu,  Ms.,  486 
Mattiftci,  ^ 
Mattiuin,  666 
Mauretania,  ff. 
Mauretania  C^sari* 
ensis,  707 

Mauretania  TingUana, 
io7 

Maurusii,  or  Mauri, 
?o8 

Mauri,  ?o6.  to8 
Maxima  Cinsancnsis, 
6ii 

Maxyes,  22a 
Maz&ca, 

Medeon, 

Med  I,  118 
Media,  2n  fif. 

Media  M^ia,  2?8 
l^Iediomatrici,  64  j 
Mediolanum  (Gml.), 

Mediolanum  Cltal.), 

Medma,  S87 
MedoacusTl'X,  4Q2 
Meduana,  FI.,  6J2 
Medus,  FI.,  211 
Megasthenes,  ^ 
Megabari,  28$ 
Me^opQUs,  474 


METROPOLIS, 

MegSra.  42Q 
lileg&ra  Hyblaia,  £^5 
Meg&rls,  428 
Megoi^usTPr., 
Megasilieiies,  42 
Megiddo.  197 
Megiste,  L2& 
Mt'lancbla*nl,  n 
Melanogfetuli,  iti 
Meia,  Poinponius,  54 
Meisena,  l‘r.,  i£j 
Melas,  m 

Melas,  i^l.  (Cappa- 
doc.),  141 

Melas,  Fr7(l’ampljyl.), 

Uo 

Melas,  Sin.,  J27 
Melibma, 

Melitu, 

Meliia,  1^  J77 
Mellta,  L (Tityr.\677 
Melitivu, 

MelitCne,  142 
Melos,  478 
MemphLs,  27; 
Mena>num,~w4 
Meimpii,  ^ 

Mendes, 

Menelai  P^tus,  2^  * 
Meuelaua,  ^ 

Metiinx,  ^ 298 
Menippus,  49 
Menuthias,  I.,  £12 
Mercurii,  Pr.,  299 
Meretse,  659 
Meroe,  287 
M<rom.  i8f> 
Mesembria,  n2 
Mes6ne,  lii 
Mesha,  9 
Mesheeb,  4 
Mesma,  $67 
MesSgis,  Ms.,  104 
Mesopotamia,  ^ if. 
Mesplla,  227 
Messa,  459 
Messana, 

Messapia,  577 
Messapion,  Mt.,  197 
Mes»ene,  45 1 
Mossenio,  449  If. 
Messeni^us,  Sin.,  352 
Mesileta.  229 
Meiagoiiium,  l*r..  308 
Metapontum, 

Metarig,  ^^st,.*^9 
Metaiims,  KL,  $14 
Metellinum,  617 
Metbana.  468 
Methdne  (Macedon.), 
M5 

Metbone  (Messen.), 

M^ydrium,  474  I 

Metiiymna,  mi  | 

AletropdUs  (Acar>  j 
nan.),  n8»37Q  : 

Metrupdlifl  (Lyd.),  im  | 


MetropSlls  (Phiyg.), 
149 

Metropolis  (Thessal.). 

364,  j66 
Metuluni,  674 
Mevania,  544 
Mirhmash,  iM 
Midis.  Li  ^ 
Midaium,  149 
Midianit(‘S,  9 
MiiSius,  iiA 
Milyw,  127 
Milyas. 

Mim.'is,  Ms.,  104 
Minad,  177 
MlnciusTrl.,  4q6 
Mitiervte,  Pr.,  487 
Miniu,  FI.,  5^ 

Minius,  FI.,  6l3 
Minda,  L 4?o 
Minda,  Pr.,  459 
Minthe,  443 
Minlurna%  554 
Minyai,  ^ 

Mluyelus,  FI.,  444 
MisQiium,  s66 
Mi>6nuni,  Pr., 
MitylSne,  mi 
Mizpeb,  iM 
Mizraim,  6 
Mnuseos,  49 
Moal>,  202 
M»)cl.susi,  142 
Modin,  184 
Modiira,  2^0 
Mceiius,  FI.,  662 
Mceris,  L.,  264 
Moeai,  678 
McesiaT^? 
Muguntiacum,  64$ 
Molodiath,  P'!.,  308 
Molo&sis,  370 
Molycria,  38$ 
Momempbis,  ^ 
Mona,  ^ 6$8 
Monapia,  TT6^8 

Monarina.'Xi  658 

Monoeci  Portus,  $0i 
Mopb,  7 

MopsuerSne,  1 36 
Mupsuostia,  1 36 
Morgan  tla,  604 
MorgOtes.  5^4 
Moriah,  Ms.,  iqo 
Moridunum.  6s6 
Morlni,  644 
Mortuum  Marc,  iBo 
Mosa,  Fl.,  642, 641  not 
Mosaic  genealogy,  4 
Moeebi,  $ 

MoschYcl,  Mts.,  2M 
Mosella,  P"! , 641 
Mosynus,  P"l.,  116 
Motya,  ^ 

Mountains,  ^ 
Mulucba,  P'l.p  io8 
Munda,  615 
Munyebia,  411 
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HtTurrs. 
Murlas,  FI., 

Mursa,  622 
Muilna.  5C0 
Muza,  ij2i 
Miiziris,  l<t 
Mycaio,  105 
Mynilessus, 

Myi^nos,  J.,  4?8 
MySmis.  M?*.,  ill 
My«d‘niia,  Q42 
Myi{d(>nia  (Maccdon.), 
U£ 

Mygdunia  (Mes^pot.), 
toft 

Mrpdoniiis,  FI.,  joS 
Myla-  (Sidl ). 

Mylflp  frhess.)71w 
Myla.ssa,  ill 
Myndus,  12I 
Myos  Homios,  278 
M>Ta,  12& 

Myntmis,  545 
Myiiandrus,  li6 
Myrina,  jjy 
Myrl5a, 

MyrraidSneii, 

MyrtUK  6^3 
Myrtuiitinm, 

Mysla.  ff. 

Afysia  Major,  34 
Myt^la  Minor, 
MytilCne,  mi 
Myus,  uB 


N. 

NabaUri, 

Nagn^ia, 

N^naUi^  66q 
Naharvaloruin  Sylva, 
661 

Nain,  10*7 
Naissns,  678 
NamudusTFI.,  250 
Namneies,  619 
Nanagflna,  750 
Naparis,  FI.,  12 
Napitta,  ^ 
Naplitholi,  1^ 

Nar,  FI..  ;u 
XamggCra, 

Narbo, 

Narbonenais,  ^ ff. 
Nurnia,  JK 
Naro,  F17o7? 

NarOna,  67? 
Nanhacliim, 

Naryx,  ^ 
Naaamone!*,  294 
Natiao,  Fi.,  49J 
Naucrfttis,  270 
NaupactU8,  ?86 
Nauplia,  41^ 

Nava,  FI.,  641 
Naxos,  594 
Naxoa, 


NISTRU8. 

Naxuaoa,  224 
Nazanlh,  198 
Nazianzus.  14? 
NeapOHs  (A?1^s),  loi 
NVapOlU  (Ital.),  «?67 
Nca7W)lis(Mar^.),  J4? 
NeapOIls  (Perg.\  204 
Ncaxiftiis  (Satiiar.y  194 
NoapOlis  (Sardin.), 
NeapdUs  (SyracuaX^ 
-S9i 

JT»*i>I^is  (Syrtic.),  2^ 
Nearchus,  41 
Ni‘l>aloth,  Q 
N»br(5des,  alts.,  590 
N«‘cho,  ^ 

N-da.  FT.  444 
Ni  iiim,  F^.TIoi 
Xellcyiula,  ^ 
Nemaiisus,  (tjy 
Nemea,  440 
Nonioa,  Ft^  4^ 

; Ncmgtca,  64? 

I NprugrenKfi^i.,  jjz 
I Ncocajsarea, 

I Neon,  194 
I Nep€te,  412 
Neptunius,  Ms.,  gQo 
Nciigos,  bUi 
Ncrilus,  Ms.,  181 
Neriam,  Pr.,  ^ 
Nerulnm, 

Nervil,  ^ 

Xestos,  TT, 

Neuri,  ^ 

Nla,  FI.,  m 
Nicapa, 

Niwea  (IJitliyn.),  154 
Nicsea  (Ind  ),  249 
Nictea  (Ligur.Tsoi 
Nicaaa  (Ixtcr.).  j0 
N lc®a  (Paroparn^  24J 
Nicander  of  Colophon, 
! ^ 

I Nicaaia,  I.,  439 
Nicephorlum,  ^ 
Niwr,  FI.,  661 
Nicomedia,  15? 
Nlcupolls,  HI 
NiyopOlls,  (iFgypt.), 
269 

Nicopfilis  (Cappadoc.), 

142 

Nicop5li8  (Eplr.),  ?7i 
Nicopdlia  (PatostI), 
1B6 

Nidum,  6^6 
Niger,  Kl..  ti  i 
.Nigrtup,  111 
Nigritis  Pains,  }ii 
Nilupdlis,  275 
Mins,  FI.,  2^ 
Nineveh,  n,  iifl 
Nimis.  iiB 
NiphaU*?!.  Me.,  54 
Nissea,  4^0 
Nisibis,  209 
Ni6yrus,X7 121 


(ENOE. 

I Nitiobriges,  ^ 

I Nliria'.,  1^,  2^ 

Nivaria,  I..  112 

No,  3 

No-ammoii,  3 
Nob,  l3B 
Nod,  2 
Nola,  JTO 
Nomii.  Mta.,  449 
Nomentum,  coo 
Nonacris,  476 
Noph,  3 

Nora  PJ;ippadoo.),  £42 
Nora  (Sardin.), 

Norba  Cssar^a,  618 
Noreia,  670 
Norica;  Alpes,  630 
Noriciini,  W9 
Noroasus,  Ala.,  34 
Noti  Oomn,  I*r.,  2^ 
Noiiuni,  IT*.  (A  fr.^rtll 
Notium,  Pr.  (llibem.),  I 

Novainarum,  Pr.,  659 
Novaria,  499 
Novanles-JB,  659 
Noviodfinum,  078 
Novi(»infigiis,  645 
Novius,  Kl.,  6>9 
Nuba,  L..  ill 
Nub»,  28c 

Nuceiia  Alfatema,  570 
Numanila.  62c 
Numiclus,  FTT  ii2 
Numidla.  J05 
Numidicus,  Sin.,  J05 
Nnmistro,  5^ 

Nursia.  421 
Nymphiea,  68? 
Nymphffium.  I*r„  j?8 
Nysa  (Cappadoc. j,  144 
Nysa  (Car.),  122 

0. 

Oarus,  FI.,  42  ' 

Oases.  257 
Oasis  M^ia,  239 
Oasis  Parva  239 
O.ixes,  FI.,  439 
Ol)6ca,  FL,  oto 
Ocean,  Stream  of,  13, 
21.  2fi 

Ocellum.  J*r.,  649 
Ochu.s,  V\.,  2 12 
Otra,  Ms.,  670 
Ocrivuluni,  546 
Ocrinum,  649 
t)cLapitarimi,  Pr.,  649 
Odessus,  639 
Odrysap,  428 
Oea.  297,  422 
CEantbe,  i85 
(Kbalia,  ^ 

(Fk'halia,  4» 

CEiieon,  iBb 
fEni&da*.  nS 
I (Enoe,  4167468 


OECA0. 

CEnotria.  484 
CKnus,  FI.,  4c6 
Q-^missa?,  I„  1 1 ? 
CKscos,  Kl., 

(K>ynie,  J4? 
j (Kta,  Ms.,  453 

I (10la*f, 

t (Etylus,  419 
Ogygia,  £3 

Olbia  (Pamphyl.),  ijo 
Olbia  (Sardin  ),  ^22 
Olbia  (Sarmat.), 

I OMiatdtes,  .Sin.,  405 
()b*aru.s,  il  438 
OlCiius,  ?H4,  442 
^ Olgassys,  Ms  , 146 

* Qlisipo,  617 

I Olives,  Mount  of,  189 
1 Olizon,  767 
Ollius,  FI , 496 
Ollootbon,  io6 
Olmla*,  414 
Olooss<»n,  ?66 
Olopljyxus,  441 
S Olpic.  478 
' Oliims,  441  . 
i Olympia,  44? 

OljTupua,  “Als.  (Bi- 
thyn.),  Lii 

* Olympus,  Ms.  (Cypr.), 
'■  in 

Olympus,  Ms.  (Galat.), 
150 

! Olympus,  Ms.  (I.A- 
' coil  )■  -t;? 

Olympus,  Ms.  (I.yc.), 
! 126 

; Olympus,  Ms.  (Lyd.), 

I >24 

I Olympus  Ms.  (Mys.), 
I SI! 

I Olympus.  Ms.  (Thes- 
I sal.).  115 

I OljTUpUS,  IjiJ 

1 Olynthus,  ,44 
! Omiina,  yj 
' Ouibi,  278 
! Ombrid,  J4 
' On,  7 

I Oiichcsmus,  111 
I OnchesliiR, 
i OnnsicritUR,  45 
; Oiibba,  d'jil.,  614 
I OllIlKllltlllus,  41S 
i Oplu-1,  igo 
: Oiihionens vs,  1^ 

I Ophir,  q 
Opliius.1,  L,  f>7ft 
OpliUinus,  Mb.,  158 
Oplimh,  iM 
' Opica,  484 
Opis,  22C 
' Opilorgium,  4gy 
! Opus,  J96 
I Ora's,  24! 

Orbf  Ins,  Ms  , U7 
' Orcidvs,  ^ 67*) 

* Orens,  I’r.,  6,i, 
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ORCHOK. 


Orchoo,  214 
Orchoni6nus  (ATca-l.). 


Orfeitna,  FI.,  12 
0nlovic<*8,  6^1 
Oreslii,  ui 
OreiAni.^4 
Oreiiji,  424 
Orgiia,  Kl..  41^ 
OrIcuH,  676 
Oringis,  qUi 
OriU?,  24? 
Orminium,  Ms.,  |_i2 
Orn#‘a»,  461 
Oroatis,  r 1.,  2?? 
Orobia*,  424 
()ront*‘is  Vl.,  1^ 
Onmtos,  Ms.,  218 
OrOpus,  418 
Orusp^tbi,  Ms.,  6iq 
Orsiims,  FI.,  iifj 
Ortlie, 

Oriona, 

Ortoop;ina,  24! 
Ortygia,  yqb 

^427 
Osc^  ^t22 
Osci.  49:) 
Obi8ITftl^40 
OsrIioClie,  12S 
Ossa,  Ms., 

OsiU,  551 
OsllensI^Vlai  ^6o 
Otadini,  659 
OtUfys,  Ms., 
Oviluba,  670 
Oxiina,  Palus,  “ji 
Oxii,  Mts.. 

Oxus,  Kl*.  22 
Oxyrynrbus,  274 
OxClc,  2U 


P. 

Pacliynus,  IV , 592 
Pactolus,  Kl.,  loy 
Pactyas,  Ms.,  to^ 
Pactye,  m 
l*actvlcar~?b.  |8 
Padan-Aram,  u 
I'aiia-i,  l3 
Pmius,  FI.,  468 
Pa*aiiia,  420 
)V>attliiin,  ?84 
l*Hx>nia,  J4I 
Pji««t4imirtrSin , 4^ 
Pa'stnm,  582 
Pagjii,  410 
Pagjlsa*,  JO7 
l*agaaaMiH.  Sin..  K2 
Pala*i)&plitis, 
Palmriw, 

PulajHiiniitiTum,  ^ 
Palivstr,  ?21 
PalitiSlJna,  126  flL 

ANC.  GEOO. 


I Palatlnus,  Ms., 
pale,  lito 

j p.ilicorura  l^ac.,  592 

■ Palinibulhra,  241 
Pallnf-i,  IV..  4»7 
I'uliufus,  2QO 
l^alUicOpas,  211 
l^illantia,  624 
PallufTtimn,  47^ 

Pallas,  U,  296 
I‘allCne,  115 
PallSne  (Attic.),  419 
Palma,  626 
i'almaria,  I., 
palmyra, 

Palniyr6n<*,  ^ 
I’amb5tis,  L.,  ^70 
Pamisus,  Fl.,  44^ 
I*amphylia,  1 29  If. 
Pajupljylius,T?in.,  i?o 
Panacbaiciis,  Ms.,  440 
Pametolium,  Ms.,  ?82 
I*amiaiarLa,  1.,  5^ 
I'andiOuis  liegrmro, 
219 

Pandosla  (Grax:.),  nj 
T'andosia  (Ital.),  <88 
Panganis,  Ms., 
Pannunia,  67* 
Pannonicai  Alpes,  671 
PandjK'us,  291 
PaiioJidliH,  228 
PanormuM,  mi 
Panticapa^um,  6^ 
Pantica|)e8,  FL,  n 
Paphlagonia,  146^. 
Paphos,  ij8 
Papremls,  ^ 
Parudioalhrus,  Ms.,  2I 
Pur^etonimn,  290 
Para^K)tamli,  ^94 
I'arenil>3U‘,  287 
ParenUum,  492 
Parlsil,  6^1 
I'arium,  im 
Parma,  <0:; 

Pama.s8iis,  Ms., 
I*ame8,  Ms.,  406 
Pamon,  Ms.,  454 
I*aropamis&(la\  242 
Puropdmisns,  j2 
Paros,  I.,  426 
Parrtmsia,  472 
ParibenSpe,  ^ 
Partljeniiim,  Ms.,  491 
Parihenius,  Fl.,  ^ 
Partliia,  241 
ParyadrcsTils.,  148 
ParyCtI,  Alte.  24; 
P.isargudie,  2ii 
PasUigris,  Kl.,  2;? 
Pa.HJMiron,  ni 
l*al&ra, 

Pam%'ium,  494 
Paihn»s,  6 
Patlilsstis,  Fl„  679 
Patmos,  1.,  192 
I'atrsB,  442 


PHACU'^A. 

PtttnKles,  42 
PairocU,  I.,  422 
i^attala,  2ii 
I'attalCMie,  2<o 
Pavit^mias,  ^ 

I'a.x  Julia,  ^ 

Paxi,  124  t 

]Vdalium7rr„  Ltfi  ' 

Peil&sa,  122  ’ 

Peditsus,  ^ ♦ ; 

Pedijfus,  m7,  • j 

Pt'dum,  419  ! 

IVg»,  4)0  ^ 

Pfiresia*,  ' 

Peir6ne,  Fong,  4J4  , 

IVlasgi,  112 

I’elasgioiis,  | 

P(  lendOnes,  624 
Pellgni,  ^l  I 

IVlion,  MsT,  756 
I*ella(Maci'dunO,  J46  ' 

Pella  (P,vl*sl.),  2fli 
Pellaaa,  459  1 

PellCiie,  44 1 
Pellinmeum,  1^ 
Peloponnesus,  4J1 
Pelorus,  IV.,  591 
Polso,  L.,  ^ j 

Pelta*,  150 

I’ehisium,  271  I 

PenCus,  Fl.“(F.l.),  4^ 
PenCus,  Fl.(  rbessaL), 
119 

Pcnniiia?  Alpes,  486 
Pentapeiis,  290 
IVnfeUcus,  Ms.,  406 
IVntrl,  525 
Pepai^lms,  F,  ?68 
Pera*a,  199  ff. 
f’enea  Km<liOrum,  116 
Percotes,  Fl.,  9? 

I\*rKa,  uo 

Pergimum,  or  Pcrga- 
nnis,  99 
Pergiis,!^  <g2 
P<  rimulIcusToin.,  ^ 
Perinthus,  m 
Peri(pd,  ji 
Peripli,  58 
Perizzib‘8,  181 
IVrrhaibla, 

PersabOra,  214 
Persep6li.s,  ^ 

Persici,  Mis.,  ^ j 
I’erslcus,  S>iii.,^ 
iVrsiH,  2j_2 
Perusia,  <oq 
lVssinus,i<f 
Petelia  or  PetiUa,  <87 
Petovio,  621 
IVtra  (Arab.),  174 
Petra  (MacedonT)T  ?46 
I Peira-a,  17 1 
Petrocorii,  611 
Peace,  678 
IVncIni,  678 
I l*htu,intn.  ?66 
I Pbacusa,  479 


PHRIXA.^ 

Fiia*5cc8,  2Q 
l*ha*no,  204* 

Piiagres,  74< 
Plmlacrum,  Pr.,  774 
Phalara,  167 
Phalasama,  4^ 
Pbalerum,  414 
Phana?,  IV.,  lli 
Phanagoria,  2fO 
Phara,  1^ 

Phara*  f AcbaL),  442 
Pliaraj  fL«r«>ii.),  4m 
Phara?  ^Messauj.),  45J 
l‘harna<'ia,  159 
Pbamacoliji^l.,  Hi 
Pharos,  268 
Pharpar,  FF, 
Phars&lus,  ' 

Phasania,  uj 
Phase  lU,  128 
Pha.'iis,  160 
Phasi.s,  FL,  87 
Pbazemon,  im 
Phea,  448 
Pbellius,  1*1.,  456 
Phollus,  12B 
Pheneus,  412 
Phene,  ^ 
I’herecydos.  2^ 
Phlgalia,  421 
Philadclpma  (Fyd.), 
LL£2 

Philadelphia(Palaest.), 

2QI 

Pliil®,  278 

Philaen5^m  Anr,  291 
I*bileas,  45 
Philia,  126 
Philippi,  Ml 
Pbilippopdlls  (Pa- 
la*st.),  2H4 

I’billppopSTIa  (Thrac.), 

Phinstia,  186 
Pbiluntcllnm,  148 
Phlius,  4?8 
IMicK'iCH,  m7 
I^oci*ans,  Early  Voy- 
ages of,  24 
Phocens^s,  i88 
Phocicuin,  194 
Phods,  1^ 

I*l)a*nicc,  371 
l*hfT?iilces,  1&8 
Phcjeniciu, 

I’liaMilcians,  Coloiiiei 
of  tlie,  i£t 

PhcDnicium  Mare,  ^ 
Hurniciiim,  Ms.,  798 
PhoenF  U8,  Sis.,  12^^ 
IViceiiicu.sa.  F,  6o< 
I*|jcenlx,  FL,  760 
Mioh  gandros,  F,  478 
PhokuL  Ms.,^ 
Pliorbautia,  bo4 
Plmrcyg.  7^ 

I'hrafttfi,  279 
Pbiixa,  448 

2 R 
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PHtlTCIA. 

..  Pliryghi,  146  IT. 
I’lirygia  Artmir,  ^ 
I’lirygii,  ^ 

I’lithiotin, 

Phulh,  Fl„  108 
1‘iiyciis  I’r.,  20 1 
PI  ly lace, 

Pliyle,  ^9 
Phylliis,  ?66 
Pliyacus  (Car.),  122 
Physcus,  FI.,  yj 
Pliysciis  (Macedon.), 

Phytia,  139 
Pilwseth,  •} 

Pict'Dtia, 

Pkenum, 

PIcti,  658 
PictBiies,  Gil 
Pieria.  Sis.,  iGl 
Pieria  (Slacedon.),  191 
Pieria  (Syr.),  i6j 
Pinara,  iiB 
Piiulus,  !8t 
Pindus,  FI.,  J87 
1‘iiidus,  Ms.,  i53 
I’iniia,  512 
Pineum,  aj6 
Pirajus  (A then.),  411 
Pi  Reus  (Corinth.),  4t& 
Pints,  FI.,  440 
Pisii,  ^ 

Pisa;,  505 
Pisaiis,  492 
Pisaurum,  S16 
Pistiurus,  FI.,  519 
Pisidia,  192  * 

Pison,  FI.,  2 
PisorScsi,  FI.,  GiS 
Pistoria,  512 
Pitane,  100 
Pilhecusa,  P,  m 
PIthom,  1 
Pityas,  2JO 
Pilyusie,  P,  625 

' Piiicentia,  500 
I’laiiaria,  P,  112 
Platsea,  402 
Platan) Cues,  Pr.,  4;o 
Platanistus,  448 
Platea,  P,  294 
Plato,  44 
Plavis,  Fl„  492 
ncistus,  FP,  288 
Plemmyriiiin,  I*r.,  J96 
Pleuron,  iBj 
Pliny,  24 
Plithana,  2ii 
PlotlnopClis,  iii 
Pluitulia,  P,  ill 
Pluvialia,  P,  m 
Plyniis,  290 
Pnyx,  409.  414 

PoedldUo  214 

Pola,  402 
Poleinoii,^ 
PolemoiiiSc^  Pontus, 


I 

ruoscnitJV. 


RATIABIA. 


SUSRt.UK. 


Poletnoniinn,  129 
Pollenlia  (lialcar.), 
Glfi  - 

Pollenlia  (llaP),  toi 
Polybius,  48 
Poly  his  tor,  49 
Polyrrhenia,  481 
Polytim8tus,TT, 
Pompeii,  567 
foinpeioplIIIs,  177 
WdnpClo,  621 
Poui^ux  Puludos, 

Polls  Milvius,  420 
Pontes,  646 
Pontia,  P,  2(^ 

Ponliis,  12tT. 

Ponlus  GuxIniis,  69 
Popilia  Via,  281.  283 
Populoniiim,  21J 
Popiilonlum,  Pi\,  489 
iVirala,  Fl.,  n 
Porpbyritcs.  Ms.,  264 
Portliraiis,  ay 
Portuensis  V^,  2fo 
Portus  Aiipisti,  521 
Portus  Julius,  564 
Porlus  Punie,  2°1 
Posidiuin,  Pr.  (Bl- 
thyn.).  12? 

Posidiuin,  Ih'.  (Car.), 

US 

Posidium,  Pr.  (Clilos.), 
lit 

Posidium,  Pr.  (Ital.), 
487 

Posidiam,  Pr.  (Macc- 
don  ).  ij8 
Posidonia,  582 
Posidonius,  49 
PotAmi,  127 
Potentia  (Pucan.),  284 
Potentia  (PIcen.),  218 
Potidoea,  244 
Potidania,  ;82 
Praaspa,  2?9 
I’ractiiis,  TT7, 92 
Pneneste,  222 
Pra'iiestina  Via,  261 
PriBsus,  482 
Prajtutli,  211 
Prasia;,  420 
Praslas,‘pr^  219 
Prasum,  Pr.,  284 
Premnis,  281 
Priapiis,  99 
PriBne,  i'i7 
Primis,  283 
1‘rivernum,  229 
Probalinthus,  419 
Prochyia,  P,  271 
ProconnCsns,  mi 
Proerna,  466 
Proni, 

I’ruphtbasia,  24} 
!*ropontis,  30 
Propyliea,  412 
Pros^ium,  2^ 


Prole,  La  422 
ProTincia"Komana, 
6)0 

Prusa  ad  Olympum, 

LS4 

P.sacum,  Pr.,  470 
Psam&tbus,  420 
Psehoa,  L.,  282 
Pselcis,  283 
Psills,  Fn7i2t 
Psophis,  476 
I’sylli,  m 
Psyra,  nj 
INyttalia,  UTill 
Pti'leum,  564 
Ptiilemais  (Cyren.), 
292 

Plolemais  (Phcenic.), 
170 

Plolemais  Theron,288 
Ptolemy,  Claudius,  22 
IHoon,  Ms.,  293 
Ptychia,  I.,  [34 
Pulchnim,  I’r.,  299 
Piira,  242 

Purpurarte  Insula;, 
ill 

PuteCll,  266 
lYdna,  241 
PygCla,  I to 
PyKhTOpm  . ' 
PylCne,  jlu 
Pyliis  447 
Pylus  (Messeti.),  420 
Pylus  (TriphyP),  448 
PyrAmus,  FP,  83 
Pyrentei,  Mts.,  jiQ, 
6in 


Pyrene,  41 
Pyrenes,  Pr.,  Glfl 
Pyrgi,  211 
Pyrgus,  448 
Pyrrha,  tor 
Pythagoras,  25 
Pytbeas,  44 
Pytliium,  166 
Pytho,  19 
Pyxus,  282 


ft. 

QnadI,  662 
Quirinalis,  Ms.,  2?4 


B. 

Raamah,  8 
Ktiamses,  3 
Rabbath-Ammon,  2ni 
Rabbath-Moab,  202 
Rabab, 6 
Ramah,  188 
Ramotb-Oilead,  lot 
Rascnna,  506 
Ratse,  626 
Ratiaria,  678 


Rhatostatbybias.  FI. 

642 

RauracI,  642 
Ravenna,  499 
Roate,  529 
RegillusTP.,  221 
Reginum,  G68 
Kegiura  licpldi,  2or 
Regnl,  620 
Regulbium,  622 
Remi,  6^ 

Rerigonius,  Sin..  620 
Resen,  li 
Reuben,  2£XJ 
Ri’zeph,  li 
Rha,  FP,  33 
Rhieba,  661 
Rhtetia,  6G8 
Rhtetlea:  Alpes,  6fi8 
Rliaga:,  219 
Rhambaeia,  242 
Rharonus,  418 
Hhaptum,  K'.  18,  284 
Rhebas,  Fl , i£i 
Khegium,  286  t)( 
Rliegma,  134 
Kheniis.  Ft.  (Ger- 
man.), 211 

Rhenus,  Fl.  (Ital.), 

491 

Rhenea,  P,  428 
Rhetlco.  Ms.,  ftbi 
Rhiimi,  Pr.,  440 
RhodAnus.  Fl.,  6;  t 
Rhodius,  FP,  95 
Rhmlope,  Ms.,  126 
Rhodiis,  P,  124 
RboetCum,  92, 98 
Rhymnici,  M ts..  34 
RhyndAcus,  Fl.,  92 
Rhypes,  442 
Riblah,  m 
Riduna,  6^ 

Rimmon,  i88 
Rivers.  64 
Rohogdii,  fiCn 
Robo^lum,  Pr.,  6A0 
Roma,  514  ff. 

Romans,  Information 
derived  from  the,  ‘ 
SI 

Rome,  First  notice  of, 

26 

Romulea,  527 
RotomAgus7o4i 
Roxolani,  682 
Ruhlco,  FU  407 
RubrlcAtiis.  Fl.  (Nu 
mid.),  222 

Rubrictttns,  Fl.  (Hifr. 

pan.),  Gi8 
Rubrum  Mare.  60 
Rugil,  66t 
Kiu^ir,  410 
Rusadir,  1‘r.,  io8 
RusdcAde,  to6 
Rnscino,  614 
Riisellie,  jji 
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8COLC8.  * 


8E4CANA. 


8TRTS. 


FntCnl,  ^ 

Rntupla\ 

Rysiiadimn.  Fr.,  ill.  j 


S. 

Sa)>a,  174 
Sabfti,  nt 
5>a^mrap, 

Siiliarlciis,  Sin.,  6q 
Sabatinu.s,  L.,  490 
Sabini, 

Sabotlia,  1*4 
Saf)ratA,  297 
Sabrina,  Ft,  648 
Sac£,  2i2 
Sacrr,  FI.,  607 
Sacor,  M.,  jm 
Sacnira,  iS-T^ibcrn.), 
660 

Sacrum,  Pr.  (Hlspan.), 
61J 

Sacrum,  Pr.  (Lyc.), 
126 

Sipfabis,  6iq 
*Stt^ala«.«n8,  14^ 
SagapOla.  Ms.,  iio 
Sagrua,  Kl.,  525 
Sajcuninm,  6iq 
Sais,  2 TO 
Sala.  F!.. 

Salacia,  61^ 

.Saliimis,  118 
Salilmls,  Lj  ^ 
Salapia,  ^76 
.Salaria  Via,  ^21.  ^6i 
Salassi,  492 
Sall^an,  2^ 

Salcha,  2^ 

S.Ucm, 

Salcntlni,  577 
SalentlnumT^-t  487 
*Salemiim,  56*^ 
Salganeus,  404 
SaUce,  1^  241 
Sallust,  ^ 

Salluvii,  024 
Siilmanllca,  61& 
Samians,  Voyages  of 
the,  y 
Salmone,  4^ 
Solmydessns.  1 11 
SalOna,  67; 
Sjilodunim,  644 
Salves,  614 
Samira,  FI.,  642 
Samaria.  192 
Samaria,  '1  own,  i<u 
SiimambrTva,  626"^ 
Same.  180 
Samicum,  448 
Sjtmnimn,  524 
»Sam«*nlum,“rr.,  47Q 
•Sanioaita,  166 
Soraotbracla,  ^ n6 
Samuloccnie,  666 
SangariuK,  FI.,  ^ 


Sanni,  ^ ■ 

Sanidncs,  612  I 

Saphar,  9 1 

SaracCnl,  | 

Saranjr-p,  24i  i 

Siirnpidis,  174  ] 

&irdemisiis,  Msi,  y4 
Sardica,  6^  \ 

Sardinia.'Li  6q6  I 

Sardis,  ioq  ) 

Sardo,  606  ; 

SardSnes,  614  1 

Sarddiim  Mare,  jiy  ' 
Sarepta,  u I 

Snrcasso-Bca,  44 
Saiiphl,  Mts.,  ^ 1 

Sarmatia  Asiatica.  2 10 
Sarmatia  Europeea, 

68  r 

Sarmaticum  Mare,  ?i7 
Sarmizegethusa,  6JSa 
SarniuB,  FI.,  244 
Sarnia,  ^ 641 
Samus,  FL,  ^64 
Saronicus,  SmT  iil 
SaVpidon,  Pr.,  1 12 
.Sarpedonium,  Pr.,  126 
Sarslna,  £16 
Santa,  FI.,  ^ 

Saao, 

Sasptroa, 

Satila,  142 
SaUispes,  ^ 

Saticiila,  ^26 
Salnioeis,  FI.^  qj 
S.atumi,  I*r.,  61  r 
Satnmia,  5x1 
Savo,  FI.,  s6? 

Savus,  FI.,  670 
SnxQncs,  66? 

Sciilabis,  618 
Scnldls,  FI.,  <^2 
Scamander,  F!.,  Jj,  9? 
ScandCa,  4^ 

Scandia,  666 
S<'Andlla,  ?68 
Scandinavia,  666 
Scardoua,  674 
Scanliis.  Ms.,  ?t8 

\ Scarphe  (Roeot.),  4^  i 

Scarplie  (Locr.\  iW  1 

Scenitap,  17?  ! 

Sfppsis,  99  I 

Sch«Tia.  20  , 

I Sebiate  Hidos,  ?94  j 

Schcenusa,  I..  470 

; SchoBnus  (B<eot.),  404  j 
Scliccnus  (Corimh.J, 

I ^ I 

1 Semrnus,  Sin,,  115  ; 

I fckiithus, 

' Scillus,  448 
Sciradiuni,  Pr.,  424  * 

Scirltls,  4££ 

Scironia  .Wa,  429 
S<‘ius,  FI.,  i2  I 

Scollis,  Ms.,  44? 

SColuS,  40j 


Scombraria,  619 
Scopas,  FL,  xii 
Scope,  Ms,,  47? 

.ScopI,  ^9 
Scordus,  Sis., 

Scoti,  6;8 
Scotusa, 

Scultenna,  497 
Snipl,  246 
Scylacinm,  5^ 

Scylax  of  CaryaflA 
6f 

Scylax,  Periphm  of, 
45 

Scyllteum,  Pr.(ArgoL), 
46? 

Scyliffimn,  It.  (ital.), 

- 43J 

Scytifses,  Ms.,  ^ 

^yiJ».  594 
iScyllctIcus.  Sin.,  487 
Scymnusof  Chios,  47 
S^  yn>8, 

Scythia,  2^ 
Si’ytbo^lis.  TQ5 
S('a.^ 

Selta^,  loj 
Selmslia,  Tfe 
Sebetlms,  FL, 
Sebennyius,  234 
5?fblnu.‘»,  L.,  490 
»S»  deffini,  6ig 
Sogosta,  6sil 
S*‘g«tbi1ga,  624 
SegixlOmim,  6?? 
Scgontlum,  645 
SegtJ.siani,  649 
Segusio,  499 
Sflah,  9 

Sidcuda  f Afwyr.),  214 
Selcncla  (Oilic.),  i ?? 
ScdeiK'ia  Pieria,  1S4 
Sf'lcucia  Sidfra,  145 
SoleitciR, 

Selge,  14; 

Sclgovtp,  6^9 
Relinus  (CUic.),  m£ 
Sj'llmis  (SlciL), 
S<*llai*ia,  459 
Sclloifl,  F L,  444 
S*  lli,  m 
Selymmn,  m 
S*  mantbinl,  MU.,  y 
SenihrlUe,  284 
SeinnSnes. 

Semnfimiiii^ylva,  661 
Sctio.  FL,  544 
S«‘iia  Gal  I ini,  yi6 
Sena  Julia,  ?o8 
St'tidm’R  ((ialL),  6?g 
Senruips  (Ital.),  492 
iSentiniim,  ^6 
S<‘nui»,  FL, 

Se])!mr,  9 
Srpharviim,  L2 
Sepias, 

SopphOrTsT  iq8 

Soquina,  FnT529 


SequSnl, 

Seres,  254 
Serica,  251 
! Serlphos,  L^  426 
‘ Serrium,  Pr„  426 
Seni-s  FI., 

• Sesamiia,  FTT  146 
, Sesites,  FL,  496 

j Sestus,  no 
Setantii,  6;r 
5^ti‘Ta,  649 

Setia, 

Sevgrua,  ^fs.,  ;i9 
Sharon,  1^9 
Slieba,  a 
I Shechom,  194 
ShrphCla,  129 
j Shiloh,  ^ 

Shinar,  lz 
Sil>5rls,  H.,  454 
Sienmbri,  6^ 
Sicinl.  592 
Sicca  Veneria,  403 
Sicilia,  589  ff. 
Sicinos,‘T7  478 
SieSris,  FL.aS 
Sicfili,  492 
SicfiliimMarc,  414 
Sicyon,  443 
Side,  140 
Sid5ni,  66? 

SidIcTni,  4^ 

Sidon,  iiTT^ 

Siga,  ?oQ 
Sigpum,  12Q 
Siceiim,  Pr.,  92 
Signia,  448 
SigyniuT-,  44 
i'ilior,  7 
Si)n,  Ms.,  4^ 
j Silints,  FL.  489 
' Silenise,  424 
1 Sllis,  tJ.,  494 

* Silftra.  F,  643 
1 Si  Hires,  644 

Simeon,  184 
\ Simois,  FL,  94 
I Simfra,  10  * 

I 3 

I Siim*,  2?i 
Sinai,  Ms.,  134 
1 Sin  giro,  209 
I Singaras,_iLRM  2Q! 

I Singidunum7o78 
I Singittciis,  Sin.,  xl* 
Singulis,  FL,  614 
Sinna,  lo 
Sinonia,  ^6i 
SinPpp,  143 
SlniTcrt,  ?4o 
Sinlles,  IQ 
Sinuessa,  444 
Siphnos,  426 
Sipontmn.  434 
tSipyiuR,  Ms.,  104 
SirhoniR,  2^4 
SiriR,  FL,  580 
Siris  (ltalT~s8t 
2 H 2 
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glttlli. 


T.£ZAIX)Sl’M. 


Slris  (Macedon.), 

Sirlli^  580 
Sirmium,  6ti 
SiAipon,  ^ 

Siw  ia,  6ti 
SI  I See,  2^ 

Sithiitila,  uS 
Bltifis,  joq 
Sitoncs,  6m 
SUlftce,  220 

SlliacSne,  2il  1 

Smaragdus,  Ms.,  ^ i 
Smyj-ua,  ^ • 

Sodiim,  i2q 

SofpliSna.  ^5  j 

S<tgdii.  MU.,  ^ ! 

Soli,  L2I  ! 

Solicinium,  &6&  | 

SolIIum,  ng  I 

Solocntia,  Hr.,  jit 
Soloia,  I*r., 

Soloriiia,  Ms , 6iq 
Solus,  ^ 

•Solygeia,  ^ 

S'dynil, 

Sontius,  TT,  4Qi 
Sonus,  FI., 

Sopli6ne,  224 
.Sora, 

SoracteT^Is.,  50J 
.Sorbiuduiium,  t>5{ 
.Sozopdlia.  112 
Spaiin,  .1^6^ 

Spaula,XI7liS  ■ 

Specs  Arteinidos, 
SpercliSus,  t'l., 
Spliacteria,  1^  450 
Sphettus.  420 
Spinie,  6ta 
Spolrtiuni, 

Sporides,  I.,  ^ 
Springs,  6} 

Stabile,  ;7i 
Stagira,  545 
Stentdris,  I. , £23 
Stcnyclai-us,  432 
Stepbine,  ijj 
Stepbiuius  fiyzanU- 
nus,  5Q 
.Sliria,  415 
Sliris,  124 
Sb)l)i, 

Stolwrrum,  Pr.,  joi 
Storas,  FI.,  ill 
Strabo,  42;  & 
StratonlcSo,  m 
Stratus,  438 
StrungyleTLi  604 
Stropbidesri.,  432 
Stryme,  442 
Strynion,  FI.,  ltd  ■ 
Slrymonicus,  Sin.,  443 
Stueda,  FI., 

Stura,  HI.,  496 
Sturius,  Fbty2 
Stynibara,  446 
Stymjilialus,  43! 
BtympbUus,  Kl.,  432 


Slyra,  444 
Styx,  FI.,  4:6 
SaastasTT'l..  242 
Siibur,  FI.,  414 
.Suerma,  204 
Suoro,  FI.,  6i3 
Sucronensis,  Sin.,  61 1 
SudSli,  420 
Suebus.  FI ., 

Siicstus,  FI.,  244 
Sucssa  iVmetI%  548 
.Suevl,  662 
Sues’fcuin  Marc,  413 
SiilTctllla  454 
,Siiiuncii,  6<i6 
Sulci,  607 
SuigasTFl..  644 
Sulmo,  324 
Sunium,  423 
Sunium,  I*r.,  407 
.Supcraqueuiii,  324 
SupCruin  Mure,  413 
.Surreiitum,  s6q 
Sus.0,  246 


Susiana,  JJ4  IT,_ 
Stiiliul,  403 
Sutriuni,  312 
SybSris,  584 
.Syliari-s,  FI.,  580 
.Sybfita,  434 
.SySne.  238 
Syllium,  1 to 
SymaethusTTl.,  ?2t 
SymbOlon  PorlusTLai 
Sj-me,  124 

Syinplcgadcs,  Fj  446 
Synnada,  148 
Syrmaus,  430 
SvlUEci,  41 
Syracusaa,  526 
Syrastreiic,  240 
Syrgis,  FI.,  J2 
Syria,  161  |F~ 

Syrias,  Pr.,  136  < 

Syros,  I.,  428 
.Syrtloa  Keglu,  223 
Syrtia  .Major,  234 
.Syrtis  Minor,  234 
Sytbas,  FI.,  443 


T. 


Tabor,  Ms.,  iq6 
Tabroca, 

Tabula  1‘cullngeriana, 

TabumuB,  Ms.,  364 
Tacape,  428 
Toebompso,  283 
Tacitus,  54 
Tader,  FI.,  61B  • 
Tadinur,  U2 
Tieniruin,  433 
'J'ren.irum,  I’r.,  443 
Tsezall,  6;q 
T.exalarum,  Hr.,  659 


TKLKPIE. 

Tagie,  242 
Tagara,  231 
Tagaste,  403 
Tagus,  FT.,  bio 
Tahpanbes,  3 
Talctum,  454 
Talmis,  287 
TamarusTT  1.,  649 
Taniassus,  142 
Tamesis,  FI..  ^8 
Taiuialbis,  232 
Tanager,  FI.,  380 
Taiuigra,  ^2 
Tanais,  FI..  2}o.  J14 
Tatiarus,  F’l.,  302 
Tania.  i7o 
Tunus,  FI.,  469 
Taphii,  2Q 

Tapblassus,  Ms.,  4^ 
Tupliis,  283 
Taphus,T7432 
Ta|>osiris,  290 
Taprob&uc,  urst  notice 
of,  41 

Taprobane,  J.,  234 
Tarbelli,  (211 
I'arentlnus,  Sin.,  483 
Tarentiim,  338 
'Tamis,  FL.  621 
Tarquinii,  309 
Tarracina,  334 
Tarraco,  &20  . 
Tarraconensis,  £iii  ff. 
Tarsbish,  bio 
Tarsus,  145 
Tartarus,  13 
Tartcasis,  610 
Tartessus,  61 1 
Taruvnua,  676 
Tarvi  dum,  I’r.,  652 
Tarvlr,ium,  42J 
Tatta,  1,.,  83 
Tauebira,  292 
Taunu.s  Ma.  66i 
Tauri,  681 

Taurica  Cbersonesus, 


4ii  6fil 

Tauiini,  ^3,  302 
Taurlscl,  030 
Tauromenium,  323 
TaurQnuni,  672 
Tanru.«,  Ms.,  86,  144 
Tav^  .fist.,  652 
Tavia,  132 
TaxUa,  249 
TaygetiisTils..  454 
Teanum  Sidieinuni, 
569 

Tcarus,  FI.,  44 
Te&te,  324 
Tectosages,  644 
Tcgca,  474 
TegjTi,  404 
Telamon,  311 
Telchines,  124 
Teleboas,  FT/iy 
Teleboides,  479 
Telcptc,  to} 


THEBMOl-YLXE. 

Telis,,  Fl„  6}4 
Telinessus,  1 28 
Telo  Martius,  616 
Teloe,  I.,  124 
Temfisa  (Cypr.),  20. 

. ‘i9 

TemSsa  (llal.),  383 
Temnos,  laa 
'I’empe,  4^ 
Temjierature, 

Tempsa,  583 
Teiictgri.yt,  664 
Tenea,  446 
Tengdos,  1.,  101 
Tont^ra,  273 
Tcos,  1^  108 
Teredon,  243 
Tergeaie,  42J 
Tergestinus,  Sin.,  4M 
Teriim,  383 
Termessus,  143 
1'ermiUe,  223 
Tenuus,  FEroo7 
Tetrapolls,  419 
Tetrapolbi  Dorica,  187 
Tetrlca,  Ms.,  342 
Teuchira,  294  ‘ 

Teumessus,  404 
TeiunesSiis,  Ms!,  428 
Teumia,  670 
'I'euthrania,  24 
TeutlirOne,  439 
TeutoburgiensisSylva, 
662 

Teutbnes,  664 
'ITial.a.  }04 
rimlania;,  439 
I I’lmles,  25 
I Thamljes,  Ms.,  403 
I Thapsaens,  iLb 
Tbapsus,  40} 

Tliarras,  6o8 
Tliasos.  I.,  443 
Thaumaci,  im 
Theb«e  (Ba'ot.),  401 
Thebie  (KRiqil.),  236 
Tbebie  (PUlhiOtiiTJ, 
164 

Th'diaia,  275 
Tliebe,  iq 
ThechesTMs.,  227 
Tiicganussa,  1 , 432 
Tbelassar,  u 
'I'belpuso,  476 
Theniiscyra,  ifio 
Tbeme,  404 
Theodosia,  68 1 
'I'beodosiopblis,  224 
Theon  OcbCma,  444 
T ueopompus,  45 
Thera,  478 
Tlierapnai,  458 
I Therasia,  I.,  478 
I Thenua,  444 
Thermae,  602 
Tbermalcus,  Sin,,  417 
TherraSdon,  FI.,  158 
TbemiopjiUc,  438 
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THEAMUIf. 

Tbermum,  i8j 
riiespiae,  402 
Tbesprotia,  370 
Tbess^Ii,  361 
Thessalia,  355  ff. 
TheaMiliOlU,  3^ 
riiessalouica,  344 
Theu-proBupon,  Pr., 
1^  ' 

rheveste,  307 
Tbiua?,  2sr 
riiimiida,  307 
Tills,  237 
Thisbe,  *jo3 
'I’hmuis,  270 
TUoricus,  420 
Tliomax,  .1^ 
Thospiiip,  22  3 
Thracia,  3 24  ff. 
Tbradus  SospSrus, 
12 

rhiiaslus  Campus,  407 
Throiiium,  jqs 
Tbryocssa 

'rbule,  Discovery  of, 
44 

Thule,  Lt  635 
Tburia,  431 
Thuhi, 

Tliyimis,  Fl„  370 
Tbyatlra,  na 
Tbymbres,  FI.,  ^ 
Thymbrius,  FI., 
Tbyzulatcriuru,  310 
Thymnias,  Sii>„  141 
Tbynl,  133 
'HiyiiiaB,  Pr.,  326 
Tbyrea,  46Q 
Tbyreum,  378 
Tbyrsua,  Fl , 607 
ThyBdnis,  303 
ThyssagCta*.  33 
Tiarantus,  Fl„  32 
Tiasa,  Fl.,  436 
TibarSni,  ^ 

Tiberias,  107 
Tiberias  Haje,  180 
Tibi^ris,  Fl.,  307,  488 
Tibiscum,  ^ 
Tibiscus,  Fl.,  633 
Tibula,  622 
Tibur,  334 
Ticinum,  409 
Ticinus,  Fl.,  496 
Tides,  ^ 

TiernaruSi 
Ti(&ta,  Ms.,  $64 
Tiferniis,  Fl.,  323 
Tifernus,  Ms.,  323 
Tigranoceria,  224 
Tigris,  Fl.,  75 
Tigiirlnns  Pagus,  643 
Tilaveiiiptns,  Fl.,  493 
Tilphossium,  Ms.,  35^ 
TimiBUs,  46 
TimSvusJlL^  493 
Tlmosthenes,  46 
Tingis,  310 

ANC.  GEOG, 


T&OGLODrr.A. 


VAGA. 


Tiuia,  Fl.,  gi4 
Tipargnua.  117468 
Tiphsab,  10 
Tiryns,  466 
Tirzah, 

Titane,  433 
Titaresius,  Fl.,  3^ 
TlthorSa,  394 
Tlos,  iiB 
Tmolus,  Ms.,  104 
Tobius,  Fl.,  649 
TcesSbis,  Fl.,  ^3 
Tolenus,  Fl.,  519 
ToWtum,  625 
TolistoboilTiSi 
Toldsa,  635 
Tomfinis,  Ms.,  373 
Tomeus,  Ms.,  449 
Tomi,  6^ 

I TonzuOn.,  3^ 

TonioddtuB,  TTT,  217 
Toronalcus,  Sin.,  338 
Trachis,  36? 
Tracbonitia,  2^ 
Tragurium,  673 
Trajana  Via,  576 
Trajanopfilis,  333 
Tralles,  i_2j 
Trapezus, 

Trasimgims,  1^.,  506 
'i’rebia,  Fl.,  4^ 
Trchis,  Fl.,  332 
Tretum,  Pr.,  303 
Tretua,  439 
Trevlri,  643 
Tribactra,  246 
Triballi,  347678 
Tribocci,  643  " 

Tricarunon,  Ms.,  438 
IVicca,  162 
TricbOnis,  L.,  382 
Tricorythus,  419 
Tricrana,  468 
Tridentini, 
Tridentuni, 

Trieron,  I*r.,  293 
Trileucuin,  Pr.,  6u 
Trinacria,  3^ 
Trinius,  Fl.,  323 
Trlnol>antes,  ^ 
Triopium,  I^.,  113 
Triphylia,  ^ 
Trip6lis,  109 
TrliwlitSna,  297 
Triquelra,  589 
Trisanton,  FTT,  649 
Trita*a,  393,  442 
Triton,  Ft7296 
Triton,  L.,  291 
Tritonitls,  L.,  296 
TrivUum,  327 
Troas,  94 
Troas,  Powii,  98 
Troi:inl,  133 
Troezen,  467 
TrogiiiuriiTIb'.,  ^ 
Trof^tis,  L.,  ^ ’ 

Trtj^odyue,  39.  23^ 


Troicus,  Ms.,  2^ 
j Troja,  96 
1 Tropics,  bi 
Truentum,  119 
Truentus,  FI..  ?n 
Tuiesis,  ASst.,  639 
Tubantes,  663 
I Tul>usuplus,  309 
Tuder,  314 
* TuerObis,  Fl.,  649 
Tugciii,  643 

Tullum,^5 

Tunes,  304  ‘ ^ 

Tu6la,  608 
Turdelani,  613. 617 
TurduU,  6t  3.  617 
I 'Furia,  FL,  61a 
i Turris  Lapldea,  8q 
I Turris  Libyssonls  6o8 
j Turrus,  Fl.,  493 
1 Tusca,  FU  305 
Tusci,  goo 
TuscEdum,  356 
'Fyina,  142 
■lylus.  I-J4 
Tyniphc,  ;;o  , 
Tymphrestus,  Ms.,  i<i 
Tyndfiris,  Pr..  604 
Tyndis,  Fl.,  yo 
Typ.x‘us,  Ms.,  446 
Tyras,  Fl.,  4^ 

I Tyre,  11 
TjTrhenIa,  {4,  4^ 
Tyrrheiiiim  Mare,  414 
Tynis,  ita 
Tysia,  FTT  632 


U. 

! Ubii,  64) 
i Ubua,  H.,  303 
• Ufens,  Fl.,  332 
j Ulysses,  Wanderings 
I of,  11 
I Umbria,  313 
! Umbro,  FL,  506 
Unelli,  640 
Ur,  u 

Urbs  Salvia.  318 
^Urbiiium,  y*i6 
Uriconium,  634 
Uria,  579 
Urso, 

Us.irgala,  Ms.,  310 
Usipgtes,  643,  664^ 
Ussadium  308 
Utica,  304 

uzai,  a 


Vacca,  3^ 

Vaccaii.  624 
Vacua,  FL»  617 
Vadii  Sabteta,  303 
V^uliniOnis  Locus,  303 
Vaga,  304 


VIKDOBONA. 


I 


Vagienni,  502 
Vaballs,  Fl.,  641 
Valciiila,  620  , 

Valeria  Via,  322 
Vallum  Romfinum, 
656  • 

Vand&li,  663 
Vandura,  659 
VangiQnesT^? 

Varar,  ACst.7u5Q 
Varduli,  612 
Varini,  66l 
Varusi,  fl.,  483 
Vasates,  6n 
Vascfines,  611 
Vascfinum  Saltns,  bio 
Vaticanus,  Ms.,  334 
Vectis,  L,  638 
Vedra,  FL,  649  ' 

Veii,  510 
Veldideiia,  668 
Vella,  582 
Velinus,  FI.,  319 
Vclitra*.  558 
VellebOriTSc 
Volpi,  Mis.,  291 
Vengdie,  bil 
Venedicus  Sin.,  317 
Vengris,  Pr.,  bifl 
Vengtaj  Alpes,x86 
Veugti,  639 
Venelia,  492 
VcnctIciP,  641 
Veniconles,  659 
Vcnnicnil,  65o 
Venonaj,  6^5 
Vcnta  Belgarum,  633 
Venta  Icendruin,  634 
Veiita  SllCnim,  654 
Vemisla,  373 
Vera,  ^ 

Verbfiiius,  L.,  489 
VerbigenuiTagU8,642 
Vercelbe,  499 
VerCna,  494 
VerubiuHi,  lY.,  639 
Verulaminm,  633 
Vesontio,  644 
Vesllui,  522 
Vcsdlns.^to.,  486 
Vesunna, 632 
Vesuvius,  Ms.,  363 
Veltfines,  617 
Vetulonlum,  5M 
Vladus,  FL,  £& 

Vibo,  587 

Vlboiiensis,  Sin.,  4^ 
V'lcetia,  495 
Viciorltt,  059 
Vienna,  637 
Viminacl^i,  67H 
Viiumalis,  Ms.,  334 
Vnubdtda,  667 
Viudiu.i,  Ms.  (His* 
piin.),  bm 

Vindius,  Ms.,  (Ind) 
230 

Vindobgna,  672 
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ZOCBI8.  ' 

V'indonlssa,  644 

W. 

Z. 

Zepliyrium,  Pr.  (Cl- 

Vinuium,  670 
Vistillti,  FI,  J2I 

_ 

Water,  6] 

Zabatus,  FI.,  217 

tic.),  U2 

Zephyrinni,  Pr.  (Cy- 

Visnrgis,  Kl„  662 

Wiuda,  65 

Zacynthua,  I.,  }8i 

ren.),  291 

VogSsus,  Ms.,  62Q 

^dracarta,  244 

Zephyrium,  Pr.  (Pont.),  / 

Voi'ontli,  6^4 
Volateme,  508 

X. 

Zagros,  Ms.,  7J 
Zalecns,  FI.,  156 

158 

Zephyrium,  Pr.  (Ital.) 

Volcae,  624 

XsBtbuB,  26 

Zama.  304 

487 

VolcAnlc  agency,  66 

XanthuB,  FI.  (Lyc.), 

Zamelhus,  Ms.,  17; 

Zerbis,  217 

V'olcl,  5u 

127 

Zancle,  591 

Zeugitana  Regio,  30J 

VolcelMin,  or  Volcen- 

Xanthus,  Ft.  (Mys.), 

Zaranga^,  24; 

Zeugma,  i56  - 

turn,  584 

9^ 

Zarax,  Ms.,  4;4 

Zilia,  310  1 

Volsas,  Sin.,  6j9 

Xanthus,  Town,  1 28 

Zariaspis,  24; 

Ziugis,  Pr.,  284  1 

Volsci,  Sit 

Xenophanes,  25,  60 

Zariaspa,  Ft.,  245 

Zion,  190  * 1 

Volsinii,  509 

Xenophon,  jq 

ZauSces,  299 

Zoan,  7 

Volubilis,  }io 

Xenophon  of  Lamp&a- 

Zebblon,  197 

Zoar,  202 

VuIcaniaB,  I„  60s 

cus,  46 
Xion,  FI., 

Zeitba,  Pr.,  29J 

Zobab,  10 

Vnltiir,  Ms.,  574 

Zela,  160 

Zones,  61 

Viilmmum,  570 

Xois,  271  ' 

Zephyrium,  Pr.  (Car.), 

Zoster,  Pr.,  407 

V'ulturnus,  FI.,  489 

Xynte,  J67 

115 

Zuebis,  298 

e 
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MAN. 

lyiURRAY^S  STUDENTS^  MANUALS 

FOR  ADVANCED  SCHOLARS. 


"This  series  of  *Stuokkt8' Mamcals,’  edited  for  the  most  part 
by  Dr.  yfu.  Smith,  possess  several  distluctive  features  which  render 
them  singularly  valuable  os  educational  works.  While  there  is  au 
utter  absence  of  flippancy  in  them,  there  is  thought  in  every  page, 
which  cannot  faii  to  excite  tiiouglit  in  those  who  study  them,  aud  we 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  such  teachers 
ns  are  not  familiar  with  them  to  that  aUmirabU  tchool-book*." — Thi 
Mntetan. 


I. -ENQLAND. 

THE  STUDENTS  HUME:  A Histobt-of  Enoland 

from  the  Eitrlicst  Times  to  the  Revolu'ion  of  16SS.  By  David 
Hume,  corrected  and  continued  to  IbSS.  Woodcuts.  Dost  8vo. 
7a.  W. 

II. -FRANCE. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Second  Empire, 
18ti2.  By  W.  H.  Pbabsox,  M.A.  Woodcuts.  PostSvo.  7a  6d. 

III. -GREECE. 

THE  STUDENTS  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  From  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Dr.  Wac  Swra. 
Woodcuts.  Poet  8vo.  7a  Cd. 

IV.-ROME. 

(1)  The  JRcpublie. 

THE  STUDENT’S  HISIORY  OF  ROME.  From  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Dbam 
Liodelu  Woodcuts.  Post  svo.  7a  Od. 

(2)  The  Empire. 

THE  STUDENT’S  GIBBON ; An  Epitome  of  the  Histo^ 
of  the  Doclino  and  Poll  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Edwabo 
Gisboh.  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7a  (xL 

V.-GEOGRAPHY. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEO- 

OBAPUY.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Sevan.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7a  Od. 

VI.-SCRIPTURE  HISTORY. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY : fboh  the  Creatioh 

TO  THE  ReTCBS  OF  THE  JEWS  FBOM  Captivitt.’  Edited  by 
Wm.  buiTU,  LL.D.  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7a  6d. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  With  an  Intro- 
durtion,  Connecting  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
luenta  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  Ta  6d. 
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MANUALS 


VII.-LANGUAQE  AND  UTERATURE. 

THE  STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OP  THE  ENGLISH 

liANOUAQE.  By  Oeohoe  P.  Marsh.  Editod,  with  Addiciona 
and  Notes.  Pose  Sro.  7s.  OJ. 


THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TCAE.  ByT.  B.  Shaw.  Edited,  with  Kotos.  PostSvo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  LITE- 
RATURG.  Selected  from  tho  Chief  Writers.  By  Thomas  B. 
Shaw,  M.A  Edited,  with  Notes.  Post  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


I. 


A HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  From  tho  First  Invasion 
by  the  Rorasns ; with  Conviir8.ntI'>ns  at  tho  end  of  onch  Chapter. 
By  Mrs.  Markham.  Nae.  Hnietd,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  con- 
tinued to  Cho  Harrisge  of  the  Prince  of  Wale^  18G3.  With  100 
Woodcuts.  12ma  4s..  su^ugly  bound. 


n. 


A HISTORY  OF  FR.ANCE.  From  the  Conquest  by  the 
OHnb:  with  Convrrsiiti  ns  at  tho  end  of  eacli  Cnaptcr.  By 
Mrs.  Markham.  New,  Eetieed,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  couHiiued 
to  the  Birth  of  the  Piince  liniierial,  ISM.  With  70  Woodcuts. 
12mo.  4a,  strongly  bound. 


m. 


A HISTORY  OF  GERMANY^  From  the  Invasion  of  the 
Kbtgdom  by  the  Romans  under  Marius.  By  Mrs.  Markham. 
New,  Eevitii,  and  Cheaper  Edition,  cuniiuued  to  the  Year  leSO. 
With  SO  Woodcuts.  12mo.  4a,  strongly  bound. 


IV. 


LITTLE  ARTHUB’S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLAND.  By 

Lady  Calloott.  New  and  Eevined  Edition,  continued  to  ti  e 
Death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  1S61.  With  31  Woodcuts.  ISmo. 
S(.  «d. 

V. 

STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN : selected  vbok  the  History 

or  KNaLAKD.  By  Mr.  Cbokek.  Woodcuts.  16mo.  St.  6<f. 


VI. 


A SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  Fob  the  Use 
OF  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts. 
ISmo.  8a  Od. 

vn. 

A SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  For  the  Use  or 
JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  Woodcuts.  ISmo. 
St.  (U. 

VUI. 

A SMALLER  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  For  the  Use 
OP  JUNIOR  CLASSES.  By  Dr.  Wm.  Buith.  Woodcuts. 
ISmo.  3a  6d.  « 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
Januarp,  1867. 
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